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SnOOESTION AND XLLUSTRATION. 



CHRI8TIAKIT7 AND THB LITIIR- 
AB7 ABT. 

" Christ and the life of Christ is at this 
moment inspiring the literature of the 
world as never before, and raising it up a 
witness against waste and want and war. 
\i may confess him, as in Tolstoi^s work 
It does, or it may deny him, but St cannot 
exclude him ; and in the degree that it ig- 
nores his spirit, modem literature is ar- 
tistically inferior. In other words, all 
good literature is now Christmas literature. 
The old heathenish axiom of art for art's 
sake is dead as great Pan himself, and the 
best art now tends to be ■ art for humani- 
ty's sake." 

" Oddly enough, after a period of sci- 
entific exaltation, in which seemed as if 
man might really live by the nebular hy- 
pothesis alone if he could but have a little 
help from the missing link, the new Christ- 
mas literature denies that there is any- 
thing of* life everlasting in these things, 
and it reverts openly to the New Testa- 
ment as the sole source of hope and com- 
fort"— W. D. HowELLS, in Harper's 
Monthly for December, 



NOT TO CLEANSE THE LEPER, 
BUT TO DIB ^WITH HIM. 

" We regret to hear that the Apostle of 
the Lepers of Molonai is beginning to 
pay the penalty of his heroism. Shut 
away from all civilized and healthy hu- 
manity. Father Daimen has for years been 
a willing prisoner in the island, in which 
arc collected and confined the lepers of 
all the neighboring Sandwich group. For 
a long time, though cut off from the out- 
ward world, Father Damien continued in 
good health, though alone among the 



dead. But the stroke has fallen at last. 
In a letter written recently he says : * Im- 
possible for me to go any more to Hono- 
lulu, on account of the leprosy breaking 
out on me. The microbes have finally 
settled themselves in my left leg and my 
ear, and one eyebrow begins to fall. I ex- 
pect to have my face soon disfigured. 
Having no doubt myself of the true char- 
acter of my disease, I feel calm, resigned, 
and happier among my people. Almighty 
God knows what is best for my sanctifica- 
tion, and with that conviction I say daily 
a good Fiat voluntas tua^ Where is 
the heroism which will vie with this?" — 
London Tablet, 

The LEAST efficient creatures in the 
world are the men and women who neither 
believe nor disbelieve, but who make be- 
lieve. You cannot afford to belong to 
that class. Whether you believe or disbe- 
lieve, be stalwart in your convictions, and 
act them out honestly and unambiguously. 
By so doing, you will be saved at least 
from the moral inefficiency engendered by 
half-heartedness. — S, S. Times, 



THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 

In teaching children I must re- 
member that a child is a thinking organ- 
ism. My particular department as a Sun- 
day-School teacher is to teach the young 
to think on the lines of Moral Reason. 
The Bible histories and symbols are my 
teaching-tools. 



One high value of a Christian educa- 
tion is that it familiarizes the minds of 
young thinkers with the most stupendous 
thoughts. God, the universe, man, duty, 
retribution, brotherhood, the soul, death, 
immortality, eternity, — these are illustra- 
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ted to the simplest minds by the Christian 
s)anbols. 

"There, arose another generation 
after them which knew not the Lord." 
This happened once, and ruined the Jew- 
ish Commonwealth. It will be our own 
fault if it happens again, and ruins our 
Christian Commonwealth. One genera- 
tion of irreligious children can ruin any 
commonwealth. 



The real peril of neglecting the re- 
ligious education of the young is thus illus- 
trated by James Freeman Clarke in his 
Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 

" I do not mean to say that all atheists 
are hopeless and desperate. Among them 
afe active, conscientious and cheerful men. 
Once, as I have heard, Robert Collyer was 
talking with such a man, and the man said, 
" Mr. Collyer, I have no religion ; I believe 
in nature, not in God. But am I not as 
good as most Christians ? Am I dishon- 
est ? Am I selfish .** Don't you come to 
me if you want help for the poor ? Why 
find fault, then, with my atheism ? 

" Certainly," Robert replied, ** you are 
not only as good as most Christians, but 
better (than many). But you seem to me 
to be like a man who, having inherited an 
estate from his ancestors, is spending, not 
his income only, but also his capital. You 
have inherited a stock of goodness from 
the faith of your fathers ; but what have 
you got to leave to your children ? The 
faith of those who went before you has be- 
come a part of your brain and heart, and 
it moves you still, unconsciously. But 
your children will not have this habit of 
faith, and habit of hope, and habit of jus- 
tice, which has come to you. You are 
using up the capital, and they will begin 
life with no such inherited faith, but only 
your dreary maxims of doubt and denial. 
How will it be with them ? " 

When the engineer shuts off the steam 
from his locomotive, it continues to run a 
good while by its momentum. A person 
looking at it might say, " What is the use 
of steam ? The train seems to run just as 
well without it." But, before long it must 
stop. 

The central point of our teaching is 



Jesus, the Christ. For we are set to teach, 
not an abstract philosophy, but a personal 
religion^ and so we gather all our teaching 
around the strongest and most inspiring 
person of the world. We say — 

" Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 

Thou seemest human and divine. 
The highest, holiest manhood thon ; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine." 



Are you sure you realize the rever- 
ence due to Jesus, on any theory of his 
person and mission? Is the evil into 
which you can fall in this life so slight, the 
recovery from it so facile ; — is pain so 
trifling to bear, and misfortune so easy to 
surmount, and sorrow so quick to heal, 
and death so genial to meet, that you need 
nothing and can gain nothing from this 
choice and strong soul whom men call the 
Christ, and whom those who have felt his 
power call Inspirer and Saviour? 



" The inspiration that descends on us 
from the Past « « « from whom chiefly 
does it come ? Is it from the uniformly 
happy and the untempted good? No; 
but from the central figures of the great 
tragedies of humanity « « «. A world 
without a contingency or an agony, could 
have no hero and no saint, and enable no 
son of Man to discover that he* was a 
son of God." — Martineau. 



He HAD TURNED AWAY from none. 
He had heeded every faintest cry of out- 
cast and suffering humanity. He had 
touched the loathesome lepers whom no 
other hand on earth would touch. Was 
this his reward ? Does the Divine Provi- 
dence we talk of provide such situations 
for the sweetest and noblest souls ? Is it 
in our boasted Humanity thus to turn 
upon its best friends ? Yes ; such things 
are all possible in this life of ours. Its 
heights are lofty; its depths are deep. 
To no shallow probing will it yield up its 
secret. He who would save others can- 
not save himself. He who would lift men 
out of their hells, must himself descend 
into them, and must mount the cross. 
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In teaching the Life of Jesus we 
must not dissect it to death before our 
scholars. What they and we want is the 
concrete image of this great divine-hu- 
man man, — this moral likeness of God — 
as he lived, worked and talked among 
men; not a mere wonder-worker, not a 
mere sayer of moral maxims, not a mere 
saintly recluse, but a living -and loving 
soul, aflame with the fire and light and 
power of God ! 



THB SBKVlCil OF A FORB- 
RUHNER. 

BY B. R. SILL. 

' There c^metk after mt he thai is mightier than /." 

Fret not that the day is gone. 
And thy task is stiil undone. 
'Twas not thine, it seems, at all ; 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Ck>se enough to stir thy brain 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 
Somewhere, in a nook forlorn. 
Yesterday a babe was bom ; 
He shall do the waiting task, 
All thy questions he shall ask. 
And the answers will be given, 
WhlH>er«d lightly out of heaven ; 
His shall be no'stumbling feet. 
Falling where they should be fleet, 
He shall hold no broken clew ; 
Friends unto him shall be true ; 
Men shall love him ; falsehood's aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 
Day shall nerve his arm with light; 
Slumber soothe him in the night ; 
Summer's peace and winter's storm 
Help him all his will perform. 
'Tis enough of joy for thee 
His high service to ioreaee.— [Selected 



PRATXQ^ 

** More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brahi, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themseWes and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God ! " 

—Idyls of the King. 



TBACHINO. 

"The noblest work on earth," said a 
great teacher, " is to act with an elevating 
power on the human soul. If we work 



upon marble, it will perish ; if we engrave 
upon brass, time will efface it ; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble to dust ; but if 
we work in immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with higher principles, with the just 
fear of God and love of their fellow-men, 
we engrave on these tablets something 
which no time can efface, and which will 
brighten and brighten to all eternity." 

THE INTBRITATIONAL I.B880N8. 

The benefits of a general and uniform 
series of lessons for all Schools, are very 
great. The lesson-helps under this sys- 
tem, can be made more elaborate and 
complete, the services of the most compe- 
tent scholars, writers and instructors can 
be secured and the benefit of their labors 
can be enjoyed by the smallest and most 
isolated schools, the teaching-power of 
the vast and increasing teaching-corps 
of the church is incalculably augmented, 
a reciprocity between the different schools 
and denominations is encouraged, by 
which they becgme better acquainted with 
each other's views, and a new and as- 
tonishing impetus is given to Bible study, 
one result of which is already apparent in 
a broader and deeper apprehension of the 
scope and contents of our sacred volume. 

The drawback is that this new and 
promising method serves antiquated ideas 
of revelation, of the genesis of religion 
in young minds, and of the object to 
be attained in the religious instruction of 
the young. It throws into the hands of 
the international committee a power of 
perpetuating these obsolete ideas by a se- 
lection of lessons which favors them to the 
utmost, which leaves untouched some of 
the fairest portions of the Bible, and which 
makes vain all attempts at systematic and 
consecutive study. The principle upon 
which these lessons are selected is to the 
historical student a *' dead secret" 

" How," asks the author of a recent 
valuable book on the religious instruction 
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of the young, " how " (shall the attempt 
to make religious teaching real and vital), 
" be harmonized with such Sunday School 
teaching as gives the child to understand 
that Satan created sin, and that there was 
never a rainbow before the flood ; or which 
teaches Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment history in rapid alternation * * 
thus giving the child fragmentary and con- 
fused notions, and so making it possible 
for a bright little girl of the writer's ac- 
quaintance to imagine that Jerusalem is 
not far from New York, and to place Heze- 
kiah after Paul in point of time, because 
the lesson on the King came shortly after 
that on the apostle ? " 

That such geographical and chrono- 
logical errors are not absolutely fatal, — not 
by any means the worst errors that can be 
instilled into a bright little girl's mind— all 
will agree. It is quite likely that she got 
something deeper and better than geogra- 
phy in the very lesson which confused her 
geography. The real trouble is that, under 
this system, the child is taught to asso- 
ciate profound truths with false settings, 
and when the false is thrown off as the 
mind matures, the true is almost certain to 
go with it 

In short, to be studying what all the 
world is studying at the same time, has its 
great advantages if you agree with all the 
world, but if you happen to be in the 
minority you must resign those advantages 
when they threaten the truths and methods 
which you hold to be vital. 

The older I grow — and now I stand on 
the brink of eternity the more comes back 
to me that sentence in the Catechism which 
I learned when a child, and the fuller and 
deeper its meaning becomes — "What is 
the chief end of mani* — To glorify God 
and enjoy him forever. — Carlvle. 

Even the devil has one good quality 

— that if we resist him he wiU flee from us. 
Though cowardly in him, it is safety for 
us.— Tryon Edwards. 



SnOOESTIONS. 

ON RESITMINa, THE STUD7 OF 
THE LIFB OF JB8US. 

Until a new Christ shall come, I will 
loyally follow the old. I will acc^t no in- 
terpretation of his character and mission 
that takes away my Lord and leader, my 
teacher, inspirer, my elder and most wise 

and loving Brother. But neither wiD I 

accept any interpretation of his character 
and mission that hides God, my Father, 
from me. I accept Jesus' own statement 
of his relation to God, and to me, Son 
of man and Son of God. I will not fur- 
ther attempt to define his rank. It is 
enough for me to know that he is greater 
than I, and so can teach, guide, inspire 
and ennoble me. I know, for he says so, 
that he came not to do his own will, but 
the will of Him that sent him. That 
will I want to do too, and so the Christ 
shall be my teacher, and I turn to the 
study of his life with a new hung^er for its 
deeper meanings. 

The "Works" of jesus. It 

is impossible to imagine a character like 
Jesus appearing anywhere on this earth 
amid its countless thronging ills, without 
making at least the attempt to relieve hu- 
man distress. Elimins^te from the story 
of Jesus everything relating to his sympa- 
thy with suffering humanity and his prac- 
tical compassion, and you will have noth- 
ing left but a theorizer, an agitator, an 
iconoclast, a sentimentalist or a mystic 
dreamer. Jesus without " works " is no 
Christ. 



Control over the physical forces 

of the globe is not claimed by him, nor indis- 
putably claimed for him, but we who our- 
selves belong to an order higher than the 
physical, and who bend the physical 
forces to our wills, can find no difficulty in 
attributing to him an energy of will ade- 
quate to " many mighty works." 



It IS EVIDENT that to have made 

such a stir in the world, to have become 
the centre of so much love and so much 
hatred, and to have founded so energetic, 
diffusive, and persistent a religion, Jesus 
must have possessed an extraordinary 
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force of personality y — exercising a unique 
and penetrating influence upon those with 
whom he came in contact. Add a vast 
pity and a magnetic sympathy to his other 
personal qualities and he would inevitably 
be a great healer of moral, mental and 
nervous disorders, and of such physical 
lesions as depend upon them. 



The time will shortly come when 

those who now appear the most eager to 
banish miracle from the world, will be 
die most eager to bring it back as their 
only relief from an atmosphere of me- 
dianic and devitalized fatalism in which 
their souls lie gasping for the breath of 
life. There are mechanic wheels, but 
there is also "the spirit of the living 
creature within the wheels." Jesus died 
in the struggle to convince his country- 
men that the Almighty God, the universal 
Father, could speak in other language 
than the Hebrew. The same old struggle 
is continued in modem times around the 
question, Can God speak in any other lan- 
guage than that of invariable Order? 
Men seem just as eager to shut God up to 
one method and one language as they ever 
were. 



The vulgar miracle of super- 
stition and of priestly juggling is a scum 
such as sometimes gathers on the surface 
of the purest springs of living water. 
We need the living water just the same, 
—must have it or die. Below this polluted 
surface lie the hidden fountains of true 
miracle which provide a fresh inpour of 
Divine inspiration into this thirsty and 
dusty Kfe. 



ITJnVBRSALISM. 

I AM a UmvERSALisT because I would 
not have evil endure for ever, and there is 
no proof that it will so endure. The chief 
value of all our progress in knowledge is 
that it prevents crass ignorance from any 
longer saying No to the noblest hopes of 
man. It is whoUy gratuitious to assume 
the endlessness of evil. Only the actual 
event could sustain so tremendous and in- 
jurious a conjecture. The assumption of 
tt^wlyin^ evil in whatever form of hells, is 



not, was not, and never will be a moral 
force. It never gave rise to one throb of 
real ethical impulse except by exciting the 
impulse of justice to oppose it Its sup- 
posed regulative function is a conspicuous 
failure. An endless hell is the most inef- 
fective scarecrow-policeman of the world 
that ever human cowardice and imbecility 
has set up. 

Any THEORY of a Supreme God 

negatives the permanence of evil in the 
universe. Whatever reason there is for 
believing in such a God is a reason for de- 
nying the infinity of evil. And any ade- 
quate analysis of evil shows it to be as 
self-destructive as fire, — impermanent by 
its own laws. Moreover all evil is pre- 
dicated upon good, cannot exist without it, 
and yet cannot continue with it It exists 
to be overcome. This is not to say that 
evil is not formidable, but it is vtdnerable 
at every point. If there is one alleged fact 
which the experience of man more squarely 
contradicts than any other, it is the alleged 
inveteracy of evil habit All the known 
organic forces in the universe conspire to 
break up evil habit, both in men and na- 
tions. Evil is a parasite, multiform, in- 
genious, strenuous and hurtful, but a para- 
site nevertheless, having no standing of its 
own in the universe. 



We have reached a stage when 

Universalism, as it is a necessity to science 
has become also necessary to any intelligi- 
ble moral philosophy, and to any intelligi- 
ble and believable religion. Everybody 
sees that there is no force extant in this 
stage of existence that will work out man's 
perfection here. The highest Christian 
dies out of this scene of things conscious 
of defect and looking forward to a higher 
school of discipline and advancement. 
This necessity is felt far more keenly by 
the man of Christian ideals than by the 
rudimentary, inchoate souls that die and 
make no sign. No science, no philosophy, 
no religion can roimd out this broken, 
fragmentary life so as to make it complete 
in itself. Not one of its salient problems 
is explicable on such a theory. Everybody, 
seeing at all, sees that if there is a Divine 
Reason at the heart of things, that reason 
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must have another and a wider field on 
which to reveal and vindicate itself. 
Christianity must be interpreted by Uni- 
versalism or it will die. 



But Christianity is being interpreted 

by Universalism, by that scientific uni- 
versalism which perceives and announces 
Christianity as the disclosure of God's 
higher purpose, " appearing when the times 
were ripe"; not a local and exceptional 
thing, not a sudden device of God to meet 
the unforseen contingency of the imminent 
failure of the race through evil, but the in- 
troduction of a larger order of things, a 
manifestation of His eternal purpose for 
the higher education of His children. 
There is no death for Christianity; it is 
immortal. Its forms are mortal though, 
and we are now witnessing one of its resur- 
rections, — its development out of the magi- 
cal into the moral, or humane form. It is a 
marvellous spectacle ! Never, since ** the 
morning stars sang together " was there so 
much humanity in the world as there is to- 
day. The spirit of the Christ has out- 
grown the church, and the whole world is 
resounding with man's efforts to better 
man's condition and character, Never did 
the Kingdom of God (which is the King- 
dom of Humanity) own so many eager ad- 
herents or swell with such a rising tide of 
definite purpose. The historic Christ has 
become once again the living Christ, the 
method of Christianity is illustrated in its 
own transformation, and in the new diffu- 
sion and energy of the humanitarian spirit, 
the Christianity of Christ is re-bom on 
earth. 



Christianity is intensely aggres- 
sive. So utterly opposed is its central idea 
to selfishness, that any individual or church 
which attempts to hold it esoterically or 
selfishly will lose it. It says, " Impart me 
to others or lose me." Its spirit slips away 
from the selfish heart or church, leaving 
behind only a residuum of barren doc- 
trine. It has no sympathy with a purely 
selfish struggle even for personal salva- 
tion. It says, " Save yourself by saving 
others." It is broad, humanitarian, cos- 
mopolitan. The Christian Church will 
cease to exist when it ceases to be mis- 
sionary, aggressive, world-embracing. The 



spirit of its Founder was universal; its 
aims and efforts must be universal. 

Study the life of Jesus, because he 

is the highest reachable channel of 
God's transforming energy. He was and 
is the Courageous and Disinterested One. 
Neglect no subordinate source of moral 
inspiration, but make him the center, as 
he is. Not the details, but only the grand 
outline of his life is given in the Biogra- 
phies, because only the grand outline is 
necessary — he g^ve himself for the world. 
Then, as his vast courage and love begin 
to leaven your spirit, you will begin to 
throw off your evil,— your littleness, your 
selfishness, your sin. You will experience 
the expulsive power of a new affection, 
and your spirit will expand with its new 
energies to the grandeur of life's real mean- 
ing opportunities. 



WHAT OUR LB880N8 ARB TO 

BE:— From January to April, 1889. 

I. Jan. 6.— The HiMion of John the 
Baptist. Mark i : i-ii. 

II. Jan. 13.— A Sabbath in the Life 
of Jesna. Mark i : 21-34. 

III. Jan. 20.— The Cleansing of the 
Leper. Mark i : 35-45- 

IV. Jan. 28.— Forgiveness and Heal- 
ing. Mark 2 : 1-12. 

V. Feb. 3. — The Parable of the 
Sower. Mark 4 : 10-20. 

VI. Feb. 10. The Fierce Demoniac. 
Mark 5 : 25-34. 

VII. Feb. 17. The Timid Woman's 
Tonch. Mark 5 : 25-34. 

VIII. Feb. 24.— The Great Teacher 
and the Twelve. Mark 6 : 1-13. 

IX. March 3.— Jesns the Messiah. 
Mark 8:27:9: i. 

X. March 10. — The ChUd-Lika 
Spirit. Mark 9 : 33-42. 

XI. March 17.— -Christ's Love to the 
Toung. Mark 10 : 13-22. 

XII. March 24. — Blind Bartimewa. 
Mark 10:46-52. 

XIII. March 3i.-4leview. 



Our passions are like convulsion fits, 
which makes us stronger for the time, bot 
leaves us weaker forever after.— ^wift. * 
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Lesson L] THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. [Jan. 6, 1889. 

Mark i: i-ii. 



in xnODUCnON. 



Tlie Gtreat Transition. — The old 

order changeth, yielding place to new.'' ** Judaism 
was the narrowest (that is, t))e most special) of reli- 
gions ; Christianity, the most human and compre- 
hensive. Within a few years, the latter was evolved 
out of the former, taldng all its intensity and dura- 
bOity without resort to any of its limitations. This 
narvellous expansion of the national into the unlver* 
sal was not achieved without a process and a conflict. 
Dirine though the work was, it had to be wrought 
upon men, and through men. * * We know the 
beginning, in the doctrine of the Hebrew Messiah ; 
i»e know the end, in the recognition of a Saviour 
of the world." — Studies of Christianity. 

Tlie Historic Baoksronnd. 1. 
the scene of these events was the Land 
of the Jews, {Palestine, ''The Holy 
Land^^\ that ancient race whose an- 
cestors were Abram, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
whose religion was founded by Moses; 
whose great kings had been Saul, David 
and Bolomon ; whose great prophets were 

Samuel, Blijali, Isaiah and Daniel. 

2. This Jewish nation, after a most 
eventful and chequered history of nearly 
two thousand years, had fallen ( about sixty 
years before the story of our lesson be- 
gins), into the all-conquering hands of 
Rome, and their country was divided into 
Roman provinces, of which the principal 
ones were Jndea and Galilee. 3. 
But they still maintained the reli- 
gion of Moses, (Judaism ), under the rule 
of High Priests, although there was plenty 
of sectarian division among them, the two 
principal religious parties being called re- 
spectively Pharisees and Sadnoees. 

4. The Jewish people had never for a 
moment ceased to be restless under the 
yoke of Rome. They had always looked 
forward to ruling the world as the chosen 
People of God. And a great expecta- 
tion had latterly been revived among them, 
(chiefly through the prophecy of Daniel), of 
the coming of a Deliverer, (Afessiak\ who 
should free them from the detested Roman 
bondage, restore more than the ancient glo- 
ries of their nation, and set up a kingdom in 
which the Law of God should be supreme. 



This expected kingdom they called the 
''Kingdom of God'' or the "Kingdom of 
heaven''' This expectation had become 
so intense that no new voice could be 
raised in the land without at once start- 
ing the question, " Is this the deliverer ? " 
So when John the Baptist began to preach, 
( in the vicinity of the Jordan, east of Jeru- 
salem) , the people streamed out into the 
wilderness to hear him. (Vs, $). 

Jolin tbe Baptist (Baptizer), was the 
son of Zacharias, a Jewish priest, and Elizabeth. 
He led an ascetic life in the wilderness until he was 
about thirty years of age, and then began to preach, 
attracting great crowds. He preached repentance, 
baptism and righteousness in the most uncom- 
promising and fearless way. Jesus said of him 
** * Among them bom of woman there has not arisen 
a greater than John the Baptist" — (Matt ii : ii). 

It was John who really b€gan the movement 

which resulted in theestablishment of Christianity. 
Tiie waves of excitement were already running high 
when Jesus appeared on the scene. In John was 
revived the function of the ancient Jewish propbets, 
and he raised the ** Messianic expectation " to the 
highest pitch. 

MARKS* Memoir of Jesus, which 
we are now to study, is vivid and dramatic 
in narrative, terse and concise in style. 
It was written for un-Jewish readers, omits 
the birth and genealogy of Jesus, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and all reference to 
Mosaic law; begins the story of Jesus' 
life with his baptism, and confines the 
narrative chiefly to his work in Galilee. 

- Little is known of Mark. He was 
not one of the twelve, his mother's name 
was Mary, he was a cousin of Barnabas, 
and was the convert, associate, and proba- 
bly the amanuensis of Peter • The place 
of the composition of this narrative is un- 
known ; the date was certainly before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, probably about 
the year 63. As printed in our Testaments, 
it closes with an unauthorized addition by 
a later hand, (16 : 9-20), in spite of which 
it ranks next to Matthew in historic fidelity 
and reliability. 
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THE LESSON. 

TIME.— Roman era, 780. Tiberius Casar, emperor; Pontius Pilate Roman 
governor of Judea. Chriatian era, 26. John the Baptist, about 30 years old. 
Jesus, about the same age. 

PliACE. - " The wilderness of Judea" extended along the west side of the Dead Sea 
and the lower part of the Jordan. It was not a desert, but a thinly-peopled pastoral 
region. The baptism of Jesus is believed to have taken place at Bethabara, a fording- 
place of the Jordan, near Jericho. 

OTHER YERSIOXS: Matt 3:1-17; Luke 3: 1-22; John 1:6^, 16, 18-33. 

TEXT : " There cometh after me he that is mightier than /." Mark i : 7. 

The Scripture Stndy. — Mark 1:1-11. Revision, 

What title is given to these memoirs.?— t/j. 1. With what quotation 
from the prophets is John introduced ? — vs. 2-3. How is John's mission 
described .? — z; J. 4. What results attended his mission.? — vs.t^. How 
is John's ascetic costume and habits described .? — vs, 6. What mightier suc- 
cessor did he announce.?— z;s. 7. What difference would there be in his 
baptism ? — vs. 8. Who now appeared to be baptized .? — vs. 9. What 
extraordinary circumstances followed the baptism .? — vs, lo-ii. 

ANAIiYSIS. I. The Prolog;ae consists of the title, and a quotation from the 
prophets introducing John. — vs, 1-3. 

II. — The Last Prophet of the Old Order appears. He urges the people to prepare^ 
by repentance, for a New Order ; and announces the approach of a greater prophet 
and teacher than himself, vs, 4-8. 

III. - The Lord of the Niew Order appears, and is consecrated to his work : vs, 9-1 1. 
WORD STUDIES. Gtospel is from the Anglo-Saxon "God spel," and means good 

news. The real tide of these memoirs is therefore — The Gtood Newe of Jeena Chxlat. 
- Jesus Christ. Jesus is the name^ and Christ is the title of our Lord. Jesus is the 
Greek form of the Hebrew n^xa^ Joshua^ and vcit2Si% a saviour, Christ is not a noun,l3ut 
an adjective, and means the annointed. The word should therefore be translated the 
Christ. The Son of Gtod. That this phrase belongs in this place is doubtful The 
Revision-margin says, " Some ancient authorities omit the Son of God:'' The lK>rd, 
in the quotation from Isaiah (t'j.3), is a translation of the Hebrew Jehovah^ JaJiveh or 
Yahweh^ and is the name of the Hebrew national God. As applied to Jesus in the 
New Testament, it means one having high rulership or authority, — The Holy Ohoet 
means the sabred spirit throughout this book.— Baptism of repentance, vs, 4, means 
a pledge to leave off sinning, — " remission of sins."— There went out. Not aJQ at one 
time, there kept going out. 



TEACHING POINTS. 



I. The good news of God.— 1- 
Religion means relation to God. A 
religious man is one who has a keen con- 
sciousness of his relation to God. An ir- 
religious man is one who has neglected 
or perverted that consciousness. - 2* 
All men, as far back as we can know, 
have had the instinct of a relation with 
God. But what they thought this rela- 
tion was, and what they thought God was, 
has depended upon the development of 
their intelligence and conscience. The his- 
tory of religion is therefore a story of 
growth, 3. Away baok in the past 



the people had many little tribal and 
family religions. Every family and tribe 
of the rude races had a god and worship 
of its own, and they worshipped also the 
mountains and rivers, the sun and moon, 
and almost every natural object — 4t. 
One of the first steps in religious pro- 
gress was to do away with the worship of 
a multitude of such gods, and to teach 
whole nations to worship one deity. — 
Another step was to do away with the 
worship of images of God, and to teach 
that He is spiritual and invisible. ( You 
will find the history of some of these steps 
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p the Old Testament ; such as " Hear, 
Israel : the Lord our God is one Lord'' 
(Deut. 6:4;) and again, in the second com- 
mandment, "Thou shalt pot make unto 
'^^^ graven image * * nor bow down 
nntothem nor serve them," — Exod, 20 : 4). 
The; next step was to do away with 
the idea of a god for every nation, and to 
teach that one God, the all-mighty, had 
made and rules over all things and all men. 
—Another step was to teach that this 
one supreme God is not a partial, selfish, 
vindictive tyrant, but that He is the Father 
of the whole human family, just, wise, kind, 
pitiful and compassionate, — hating evil 
because it hurts His children. 5. This 
last and greatest step of all, religion 
took under the teaching of Jesus, the Christ. 
He t^iught that God is good, and we ought 
to love Him supremely ; that He is Father 
of all, and we ought to love our neighbor 
as ourselves. He taught, among many 
other things, the deadly nature of the root- 
evil of all — selfishness, and in his life 
and in his death, he showed us how to 
overcome it He taught us how to live so 
that death would only be the transition to 
a larger and nobler life. 6. This Is 
a part of that Gk>spel,— the good news 
of God,— which we begin to study in this 
lesson. There have been many perversions 
of it, but that portion of our race which 
has accepted and practiced Jesus' teach- 
ing has steadily grown in wisdom, power 
and nobleness. We ought to study pa- 
tiently, carefully and earnestly, this highest 
teaching of all, in the life and words of 
the greatest Teacher which this world 
has ever known. 

II- How to Avail Ourselves of 
thisQood News. 1- The Prepara- 
tion. John prepared the people to receive 
Jesus. Let us s^e how he set about it. 
The voice of one crying in the "wilder- 
ness. John called the people away from 
their ordinary business, out into a solitary 
place. Then he awoke their consciences 
with a short, sharp, rousing call — " Re- 
Penty Then he took their pledge (bap- 
tism) to leave off sinning, and then told 
them of a higher teacher who would baptize 

them with the Sacred Spirit. 2. "WTiat 

oan we learn from this about preparing 
oarsdves for a higher life? First, we 
must think. Our minds are given us to 



shape our lives with, and we must use 
them. Mere thoughtlessness brings dis- 
aster. "Thoughtlessness enough to sink 
a three-decker," is the way a famous writer 
describes a boy. " I did not think," said 
the young steamship-hand who unscrewed 
the cap of the fire-pump in the engine- 
room, and let the Atlantic ocean in, caus- 
ing the great vessel to sink. He knew bet- 
ter, but he did not think. Now " wilder- 
ness " in this lesson may stand for solitude. 
Go off alone, by yourself, and think a lit- 
tle. Perhaps if you kneel down in that 
solitude you can think better, for praying 
is thinking before God, Think over your 
young life, what it is, what you would like 
to have it, what yoiu* father and mother 
would like to have it, what your Maker 
wants it to be. You cannot think very 
long in this way, before you will hear a 
Voice. It will be the voice of conscience, - 
heard best in solitude. It will tell you that 
you ought not to waste or trifle away your 
life ; it will remind you of any wrong you 
have done ; it will tell you to go at once 
and make it right ; and it will help you to 
turn your mind around^ so that you won*t 
want to do that wrong again. That is 
repentance, the best power an imperfect 
being can have, because it enables him 
to reverse^ like a locomotive, and back off 
from the wrong track ! Second ; After 
you have thus been alone with your 
thoughts and your conscience in the wil- 
derness, you should go straight to that 
Higher Teacher that John tells you of. 
Study Jesus. He will baptize you, not 
with water, but with a sacred spirit which 
will somehow surround and fill you with 
strength and help and light and healing, 
and bear you up, and plant your feet upon 
a rock ! " Behold ! " said John, " the lamb 
of God," which taketh away the sin of the 
world ! " {John 1:29). 

3. Pour ways of striving for a 

nobler life, (i.) The Foolish Youths' 
Way : not to strive at all ! "I don't 
want to strive for a nobler life. I just 
want to be let alone, and develop natu- 
rally." Excellent ! You will get there at 
the same moment you become a scholar 
without studying, or a rich man without 
industry and thrift. You could afford to 
let the flower-seeds in your garden "de- 
velop naturally "if it were not for bad seed, 
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poor soil, unfavorable weather, robber- 
birds, and weeds ! Nothing could be bet- 
ter than for you to " develop naturally," 
if it were not for the evil within and 
around you! (2.) The Secular Way: - 
"Never mind conscience, culture will do the 
work." The attempt to superimpose religi- 
ous culture on an unawakened conscience 
is like filing, sandpapering and polishing a 
dead stump : you have nothing but a dead 
stump after all your work is done. (3.) 
The Fanatic's Way : - all prayer and no 
work. " Some heavenly magic will change 
you into a saint." There are no saints in 
heaven who were made such by magic. 
Prayer andvioiV will bring a nobler life, 
prayer alone will not. (4. ) The Christianas 
Way : Go to the fountain-head and renew 
your life from the loftiest life that was ever 
lived on earth. The first step towards a 
higher life is to want it. Sometimes it is 
fear that makes you want it You are afraid 
of the consequences of continuing your pres- 
ent course. Sometimes it is deep dis- 
satisfaction with yoiu* present life. You 
say " I have much, but I am not satis- 
fied not happy. Prophet of the Invisi- 
ble ! what hast thou to tell me of the higher 
life ? " Sometimes it is a new ideal that 
bursts upon you, heroic and valiant, and 
you say " There ! that is what I want." 
By many passions and desires we are led 
upward. " God fulfils Himself in many 
ways." 

III. The Old and the New. Old 
Judaism must here gfive way to New Chris- 
tianity, John must give place to Jesus. 
He sees it and says it : " He must increase ; 
but I must decrease." (John ^:y>). And 
although the roots of the new are in the 
old, this broadening-out is painful work for 
earnest natures. 1. To leave a nar- 
row faith for a broader one often seems 
like leaving all faith. We identify our faith 
with its form^ and when the form begins 
to change we think the faith is going. It 
is as if the seed in the spring, just ban- 
ning to swell and burst with its new life, 
should say, "Ah me! I am dying!" It 
costs pain to be born into any new life. 
No sincere soul ever came out of any par- 
tialism into any universalism without some 
suffering. Progress always involves some 
form of martyrdom. Yet forward we must 
go. 



** Build thee more stately manaioiis, O my sonl I 
As the swift seasons roll 1 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ; 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from h^ven with a dome more vast. 
Till thou at length art free. 
Leaving thy outgrown shell by Life's unresting 
sea!" 

2. The New Kingdom which Jesus 

set up has Love as the heart of it The 
old Kingdom had Law as its centre. Law 
only restricts ; Love creates. Even oiu- im- 
perfect earthly loves, with their admixture 
of baser motives, create new energies and 
a new atmosphere in the soul. Love, in 
some form, rules the world. Love is the 
master-key to the heart of man, and Jesus 
knew it ; and in his two great command- 
ments of love to God and love to man, he 
has touched the very core of human power 
and happiness. — 3* The deeper the 
love, the more exacting it is. God's love 
is the most exacting of all. His love has 
the energy of salvation in it, it cannot 
be satisfied until we are what we should be, 
it must have us sound and clean and sweet 
and noble ! " Love is a severe critic ; hate 
can pardon more than love." 

IV. The Consecration of the 

New Prophet. Baptism is not alone 
the pledge and sign of cleansing ; it is also 
the symbol of loyalty. Jesus here emerges 
from his eighteen years of silence, gives his 
allegiance openly to God, and receives the 
outward sign of consecration to his great 
work, z/j*. 9 II. He sa^w the heavens 
rent asunder, * dove * voice. " Sen- 
suous pictures of spiritual processes." 
Any one who has ever solemnly devoted 
himself to a noble work renouncing self 
in utter consecration to lofty duty - will 
know how to interpret the opening heavens, 
the descending dove, and the Divine voice. 
From this time onward it is not alone the 
man Jesus with whom we have to do. It is 
the consecrated man Jesus, — the Christ. 
1. Jesus, the Christ, was the lof- 
tiest nature that was ever clothed in flesh 
a moral likeness of the eternal God. 
He was and is our God-given Teacher 
and Saviour. On any theory of his life 
and person, the fact of his power remains, 
witnessed by the indisputable proofs con- 
tained in the extent of his empire and 
influence. The one unquestioned fact of 
human history is, that God conducts the 
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education of man by means of men raised 
up for the work, and filled with His spirit. 
— 2. Those oontroTersialists who 
say that Jesus can be no saviour for them 
unless he be the very and eternal God, con- 
vict themselves of an almost inconceivable 
conceit. Who, then, ^xtyau who demand 
that the Almighty shall come in person to 
teach you, and who say that you can accept 
nothings less ? May not one of less dignity, 
filled and illuminated by the spirit of God, 
raise you out of yoiu* bitterness, your sel- 
fishness, yoiu* sinfulness ? Is it for you to 
dictate the means of your salvation, and 

say " God or nothing ? " 8. All con- 

troTersieB about the personal relation of 
Jesus to God are impertinencies. Jesus 
calls himself the Son of God and the Son 

THINGS TO BE 

1« The battle of life is won or lost in 
your own soul, before it is won or lost in 
the world of action. 

2* Have some sacred solitude in which 
to bethink yourself. Silence itself may be 
the voice you need. It was a sacred spirit 
that drove Jesus into the wilderness. 

3. "A Voice crying." The importance 
of the message cancels personality, noth- 
ing but a voice ! What matter whose voice, 
so it tells me the truth? When a voice 



of Man. The moral grandeiu* of his life, 
the extent, beneficence and perpetuity of 

this influence, jusify those titles. 4. Of 

the power of the Christ to ennoble our 
minds there is no doubt. Of his power to 
purify and exalt our hearts there is no 
doubt. Of his power to inspire us with 
courage, hope and trust, there is no doubt. 
He can save us from selfishness and sin. 
He can show us how to live in accordance 
with the will of God, and inspire us with 
power to do it. He can lift us out of all 
life's hells. He can give us the heaven of 
ennobled character - of victorious and im- 
perturbable peace. And as perfected char- 
acter is the end and aim of existence, this 
divine help toward it is the " good news " 
the GkMpel - for all men. 

REMEMBERED. 

reaches your soul, heed it, no matter 
whose voice it is. 

4. " Personal repentance, the transfer- 
ence of life from conventionalism to con- 
viction, the kindling of pure and produc- 
tive affections, must precede and usher in 
the reign of God on earth." 

6. From John to Jesus means the transi- 
tion from Law to Love, Every growing 
and deepening soul must make it. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



BY MRS. OUVE POND AMIES. 



Point: We should all be mes- 
langeni to prepare the way for Christ 
into the hearts of others. 

Method. Whom have we been learn- 
ing about the past six months? The ehildran of 
Iirsal. Those were very interesting lessons I 
thought. I hope you all liked them, and will re- 
member them. After a time we shall learn more 
about the Israelites, and who were their leaders, and 
the many strange things that occurred to them as 
the years went on. What day did we call last Tues- 
day? New Years day. What do people often do 
at the beginning of a new year? Conmience 
things anew. And on this first Sunday of the 
new year we will commence new lessons in our 
Sunday School Whom do you suppose we are to 
learn about now ? Jmqs. Ves, I am glad we are 
now to learn directly about Jesus, and the wonder- 
ful things he did while he was preaching and teach- 
ing here on earth. We will never be too old to learn 
about Jesus, and I am sure we will find new beauties 
hi the story as long as we live. 

Whefe will we find these stories about Jesus? In 



the Bible. Who can tell where in the Bible we 
learn about Jesus ? Every where. Tr. open Bible, 
find blank leaves between Old and New Testa- 
ments, teach children what each part is called and 
why. The Hew Testament tells of Jesus, the 
Christ who had ah^ady come, and what be did and 
said while upon the earth. Tr. tell of the different 
books of the Bible, making a whole library of sixty- 
six books, written by different persons and at diffei^ 
ent times but all for one purpose to tell about Jesus. 
In which book will we find our lesson now ? Tr. 
show book of Mark ; let chil. tell in which part of 
Bible it is found. Tr. give its name and W. B. 
— Children repeat. Tr. tell names of first four 
books of New Testament and W. B. Tell that 
they are called Gospels and why. Our lesson is at 
the beginning of the Gospel of Mark, or better, 
the beginning of the good news of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. 

Tr. illustrate for word messtnger, I read a story 
of some people who were walking along the crowd- 
ed streets of the city of London, when suddenly 
they heard a great shout behind them, and a horse- 
man came galloping by. As he rode he cried to all 
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who were In the street, ** Make way for royalty ! 
Make way for royalty 1 " Why do irou suppose he 
said those words? Why did he wish the people to 
clear the way ? Who was coming behind him for 
whom the way must be prepared ? What was the 
man called who went before the Queen to prepare 
the way for her coming ? A messenger. What is a 
messenger? 

Just so, before Christ came, there was a mes- 
senger sent to prepare the way before him, and in 
our lesson toKlay Mark tells us about this messen- 
ger, and just what he was to do and say. Can you 
tell me the name of the messenger who came to pre- 
pare the way before Christ ? This is the title of our 
lesson: "The mission of John the Baptist," (W. 
B.) because it tells what John the Baptif t came to 
do. What can you tell me about John? Brtefly 
describe his coming, place, dress, manners, etc The 
prophets in the Old Testament (show in Bible) 
had a long time, hundreds of years before told of a 
messenger that should come before Christ to pre- 
pare the way for him, and they told just what he 
would say. So now just before the time Jesus be- 
gan to preach, John came as a messenger to prepare 
the way before Mm. What was the cry of the mes- 



senger going before the Queen ? What do you sup- 
pose was the cry of John, the messenger going be- 
fore the Christ? Something which meant very 
much the same. He said, " Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight." Chil. repeat. 
John also did something else to prepare the people 
for the coming of Christ. He constantly preached 
and taught the people and baptized them with 
water, and after a time, one day, Jesus came to him 
also, and was baptised of him in the river Jordan. 
Tr. describe. After this, Jesus went away alone to 
pray, and to suffer that which should the better 
prepare him for his work, and John, called John 
the Baptist, (why?) continued to preach and pre- 
pare the way of Christ. What a great work was 
that given to John to do ? Who has ever been so 
honored as John the Baptist, sent to be the messen- 
ger of Christ ? Who woukl not have loved to be 
Christ's messenger ? Have you ever thought that 
Christ has sent us each and every one as little mes- 
sengers before him ? How ? What can we do to 
prepare the way for his coming into the hearts and 
lives of others ? Tr. illustrate the thought by telling 
stories of loving self-sacrifice among childen. 



$m §0ttn0jer 5jtl^0lara. 



What great Life do we now begin to study ? - (The life of Jesus, the Christ, our Saviour), 
Who wrote stories of his life ? (Four persons j Matthew, Mark, Luke and John), Do 
these stories differ from each other ?—(/« many respects they do; they show different 
sides of Jesus* life). Which one of these stories are we now to study ?— (The one writ- 
ten by Mark). In what general respects does it differ from the others ? (// is the short- 
est and most picturesque). How do^ it begin ? — (vs. i). What does " gospel " mean ? — 
(Good news). What good news did Jesus bring ? — (That God is our Father, and loves 
us; ~ Matt. 6 .• 9/ John 3 .• 16). Who began to teach, a little before Jesus ? — (John the 
Baptizer). How did he tell the people to get ready for the good news ? ^ (vs, 4.) Did 
many do what he said? — (vs, 5). To what was John likened? — (To a Voice; — vs. 3). 
Is there a voice in you, which tells you you ought not to do wrong? - (Yes), What do 
we call it? - (Conscience), How does this voice say just what John said? - (// tells 
me to be sorry when I have done wrong, to repent and confess, and do wrong no more). 
What is it to repent ? (// is logo back, when I have started wrong, and start over again,) 
Was it good of God to give us this power? — (// is the highest proof of His love for 
His imperfect creatures^ It would be dreadful if we could not go back when we 
have donewron^. With what beautiful story does Jesus encourage us to repentance? — 
(The story of the Lost Sheep and Good Shepherd, - Luke 15, 3-7). 
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Lesson II.] A SABBATH IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. [Jan. 13, 1889. 

Mark i: 21-34. 



INTRODUCTION. At the begin- 
ning of every new order of things on this 
earth lies the true moral miracle of Faith, 
surrounded by false miracles of sight 
mere wonderworks and prodigies. When- 
ever God comes near to man, and man is 
left to tell the story, that story will partake 
of the teller's defects his ignorance, his 
unspirituality, his love of marvels, his false 
philosophy. Of the four classes of won- 
derful works, described in the Gospels by 
four different Greek words, Jesus himself 
claims one class the power to renovate 
man and deliver him from physical and 
moral evil. That he could and did heal 
many sick, admits of no more question than 
that he could and did inspire a few of his 
followers with the spirit that founded his 
mighty empire. It was a power which be- 
longed to his great mind, his mighty will, 
and his divine love for men. He appears 
to have exercised it almost unconsciously, 
and to have considered it as of relatively 
small importance compared with his power 
of impressing the minds and hearts of men 
with divine truth. He often charged those 
upon whom he took compassion not to bruit 
the story abroad ; "See thou tell no man " 
(Matt, 8:4). He rebukes the miracle-ap- 
petite in the people ; " Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe " {John 
4 : 48 ). He applauds the belief founded in 



intelligence, reason and love ; " Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed " {John 20 : 29 ). Through the 
lips of Abraham he denies the power of 
miracle to really convert the soul ; " If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be converted if one rise 
from the dead"(Z«>&^ i6;3i). His ap- 
peal is not to vulgar credulity, not the 
morbid miracle-appetite, but to the intelli- 
gence, the conscience and the afiEections. 
But, on the other hand, he emphatically 
affirms the absolute power of God over 
all things that He has made, animate or 
inanimate ; " With God all things are pos- 
sible " ( Matt. 19 ; 26). " Father, all things 
are possible unto thee " ( Mark 14 : 36 ). 
— "What we call the natural laws are 
expressions of the will of the All-pervading 
God, and they are stable because His mind 
and will are stable. Their permanence is 
due to the unwavering purpose of God. 
This is our security in the midst of them. 
The true miracle is no violation or suspen- 
sion of these laws, any more than the act 
of raising the hand is a violation of the 
law of gravitation. Where two influences 
or forces come into collision, the weaker 
must yield to the stronger. This is the 
"law" of miracle, vital, not mechanical, 
and it is the law of all growth and prog- 
ress. 



THE LESSON. 

TIME. ( Approximate ), A.D. 28. 

PLACE. Capernaum and vicinity, on the north-west shore of the Sea of Galilee. 

TEXT. - " And he entered as his custom was^ into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, 
- Luke 4 : 16. 

THE OTHER VERSIONS. —Matt. 8 : 14 17 ; Luke 4 : 31-41. 

RECOLIiBCTIONS OF LAST LESSON.— The subject ? Time? Place? Per- 
sons ? What preparation for the New Era did John enforce ? What did the baptism of 
Jesus signify ? What great transition does the lesson suggest ? 

The Scripture Study.— Mark 1 : 21-34. {Bemsim,) 
How did Jesus begin his work at Capernaum? — vs, 21. Why were his 
hearers astonished at his teaching? — vs, 22. How was his teaching in- 
terrupted } — vs.2y2^ How did Jesus rebuke him ? — vs, 25. With what 
effect ? — vs, 26, How did this scene affect the congregation ? — vs, 27. 
Where did rumor carry this story ? — vs. 28. From the synagogue where 
did Jesus go ? — vs, 29. Who was sick there? — vs, 30. In what manner 
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was she healed ? — vs. 31. What sunset scene is next described ? — vs, 32- 
33. How did Jesus show a divine compassion ? — vs, 34. 

ANALYSIS. I. Jdsus teaches in a Jewish Meeting House, vs,2i 22. II. 
A fanatical interruption subdued, vs. 23-28. III. A Home scene in Simon^s 
house, vs. 29-31. IV. A Sunset scene of divine compassion and power, vs. 32 34. 

WORD STUDIES. Scribes ; the official interpreters and teachers of the Mosaic 
laws. Unclean spirit ; literally " in an unclean spirit," unruly, fanatic, ungovernable ; 
probably some mental or nervous disorder ; but believed by the common people to be 
caused by the temporary presence of malign spirits. Tearing him, Revision margin, 
" convulsing " him ; possibly epileptic paroxysms. — Straightway ; a favorite expres- 
sion of Mark's, occurring five times in this lesson and about forty times in the whole nar- 
rative. - Possessed "With devils; Revision margin, '^ demoniacs." Should never \)t 
translated *' devils." In Acts 17 : 18, the same word is rendered " gods." The demoniac 
was a person who was believed to be temporarily acting under the incitement of some 
spirits or spirits other than his own. The theory is an attempt, in ignorance of natural 
causes, to account for extreme aberrations of conduct, and for the phenomena of what 
is now called '' double-consciousness." And he suffered not the demoniacs to 
speak because they knew him. Matthew's version of the story substitutes for this, 
" that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by ( through ) Isaiah the prophet, saying. 
Himself took our infirmities and bore oiu* diseases." (8:17). There were, however, good 
reasons why Jesus should not want the Messiah-outcry raised at this time, by these peo- 
ple, and for such cause only. 



TBACHINO POINTS. 



I. The Situation. 1- a Sun- 
day morning in the Jewish meeting- 
house at Capernaum. Capernaum sat 
on the north-western shore of the lovely sea 
of Galilee. It was a stirring and handsome 
town ; an important centre of business and 
travel. The great North Road from Da- 
mascus met the water here. Being a fron- 
tier town it had a custom-house, in which 
Matthew was employed ( Matt. 9:9). 
Being the centre of Jesus' activity during 
his work in Galilee, Capernaum was called 
" his own city " ( Matt. 9:1). 2. The 
Meeting-House. Imagine a large, square, 
low building, always placed in such a posi- 
tion that on entering it your face was to- 
ward Jerusalem. As you entered, you 
would see on both sides low galleries par- 
titioned off by lattice-work, behind which 
sat " the veiled and silent women." At the 
upper, or Jerusalem end, stood the ark or 
chest, containing the Book of the Law. 
In front of it stood the eight-branched 
lamp. Here, facing the doors, were the 
"chief seats" the seats of honor. In 
front of these seats was a raised platform 
with a pulpit or reading-desk on it, from 
which the prayers and Scriptures were 
read. Between this pulpit and the door 



sat the male congregation. — 3* In such 
a place, a young man of twenty-nine or 
thirty, stood up to teach, on this particu- 
lar Sunday morning. He was called Jesus 
of Nazareth, and he had just Ijeen driven 
out of his native town ( Luke 4 : 28-30 ). 
Nobody has told us how he looked or what 
he said, only that his hearers were ^* aston- 
ished at his teaching : for he taught them 
as having authority, and not as the scribes.\ 

4. Now the scribes had authority, 

but it was external the authority of an offi- 
cial appointment and of written documents. 
They were the official expounders of the 
Mosaic Laws. It is evident that what as- 
tonished the people in Jesus' teaching was 
an entirely different authority from this. 
// was the authority of an appeal to their 
moral consciousness ^ r- lo the law of God 
written in their own hearts^ uttered 
with the accent of perfect personal con- 
viction. 

1. Scribe-teaching. There is not 
a little scribe-teaching in our Churches 
and Sunday - Schools. Scribe - teaching 
may mean: (i). A bald, literal set- 
ting-forth of the text, to the exclusion of 
" the spirit which giveth /(/J?." ( 2 ). 
Substituting your own notions in place of 
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the text— (3). Pottering around on the 
outskirts, teaching geography and arch* 
seology, without getting at the heart of the 
lesson its moral significance. (4). 
Teaching doubt and criticism, without one 
single moral affirmation. (5). Simply 
arguing the truth, without affirming it. 
(6). Using the Bible as a sectarian bat- 
tle-ground. The monks of a certain mon- 
astery believed that the hedgehogs stole 
their grapes by rolling through the vines 
and carrying off the fruit that stuck to 
their quills! Hedgehog controversialists 
roll through the Bible in the same way, and 
come out with such texts sticking to them 
as their sectarian quills have pierced. 
2. The authority of the Sunday- 
Sohool Teacher is that of Reason, Con- 
science and Love. To teach children well 
they must be loved much, their reason 
must not be ignored, their consciences 
must be stirred. No teacher can succeed 
who underrates these authoritative ele- 
ments of teaching. You may be the hum- 
blest of the humble, keenly feeling your 
intellectual and spiritual deficiencies, but 
when you bring the teaching of Jesus to 
your class you have the dignity and au- 
thority of the Eternal Reason and Love 
behind you ! You are dealing with Reali- 
ties which will remain when " the heavens 
shall be roUed together as a scroll, and all 
their host shall fade away." ~ 3. Learn 
from Jesus how to teach with authority. 
It was the accent of moral authority that 
astonished the people. If you do not be- 
lieve what you teach, you ought not to 
teach; if you do believe it you ought to 
teach it with the emphasis of conviction. 
Only as you have made truth your own can 
you impart it to others. When yow feel it, 
it will pass, like an electric current, into 
the souls of your pupils. Your word 

WILL BE WITH POWER. 

n.-An Interruption. 2/^.23-28. 1. 

It appears that while Jesus was speaking, a 
man, rendered frantic by the excitement of 
the moment, suddenly rose up and began 
to shout in a wild and furious way. There 
is not the slightest reason for resorting to 
a suppositious infernal realm, in order to 
account for his conduct. The scene has 
been many times paralleled in later revi- 
val-meetings. Nor can any theological au- 



thority whatever be conceded to the rav^ 
ings of a man in sUch a condition* It 
seems strange enough to see presumably 
sane men trying to rest the deity of Jesus 
on the authority of a devil ! — 2. The nar- 
rative sufficiently describes the interrupt- 
er as a man ** in an unclean spirit," not 
sound, not rational. His ravings have 
been variously reported. The old Ver- 
sion begins them with *' Let us alone." 
The Revision leaves that sentence out, 
and makes the excited man commence 
with "What have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth ? art thou come to 
destroy us ? which is perfectly intelligi- 
ble in the light of the public disturbance 
and mob-violence which Jesus' recent visit 
to Nazareth had stirred up. Not "the 
Holy One of God, but the holy of God." 
— Abbott. -"3- Jesus was able here, as 
on many a similar occasion, to quiet the 
man, and restore him to his normal state. 
He rebuked //, just as Luke says he re- 
buked the fever in Peter's mother-in-law, 
(5 : 39)» without implying personality in 
one case more than in the other. Luke 
also adds that the " demon " came out of 
the man, " having done him no hurt, (5 : 
35). — 4. There is no doubt whatever 
of Jesus' power over such poor, distressed 
creatures, nor that he exercised it unspar- 
ingly for their benefit. And in the benign 
humanity with which he used his healing 
power, is disclosed a real divinity. But 
we must not make him responsible for the 
abject superstitions of the people whom 
he healed, nor for the distinctly acknowl- 
edged bias of his biographers. The only 
"unclean spirit" which Jesus could not, 
or at least did not cast out, was the spirit 
of religious bigotry and hatred in his coun- 
trymen. - 6. What was this word? 
(Luke 4: 36). They were astonished at 
the absence of the usual external artifices 
of the professional exorcist. They could 
not understand the moral potency with 
which Jesus quieted and restored the poor 
convulsed creature. " Moral magnetism " 
was as incomprehensible |to them as their 

necromancy is to us. 6, It Is certainly 

true that the presence of aggressive good 
often stimulates evil to increased activity. It 
is equally true that the presence of aggress- 
ive evil often stimulates good to increased 
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activity, and under the energy of these 
mutual repulsions the great moral conflict 
of life goes on, in a war from which there 
is no discharge until the forces of order 
subdue the forces of disorder; or until, 
-in the vivid symbolic language of the 
times we are studying, '* Satan is bruised 
under foot," {Romans i6 : 20). — 7. It 
is certainly true that in this vital conflict 
of good with evil Jesus is the one peerless 
and unchallengeable Leader on this earth. 
Paul even intimates that he is leader and 
conqueror in this same great struggle in 
other realms of the universe. {Phil. 2 : 
911). — 8. It is oertfdnly true that 
whoever imbibes or absorbs the spirit of 
Jesus, gains immeasureably in the power 
of detecting, resisting and overcoming 
evil. Close contact with Jesus, in the 
study of his life and the contemplation of 
his character, imparts energetic impulses 
of faith and heroism. He saves us by 
communicating mighty forces of ardor, 
courage, love and sacrifice, far in excess 
of anything which our own organism 
can generate. He supplies or re-enforces 
both the heroic and saintly elements of 
our lives. In a unique and surpassing 
sense he is the Savioiu* of all who will 
believe in him enough to draw near and 
catch the contagion of his spirit. He is 

THE MORAL POTENCY OF GOD, MADE AC- 
CESSIBLE TO MEN. 

HI. A Home Scene, vs. 29 31. — 1. 

The sun did not shine gayly nor the waves 
of Galilee ripple joyously for all who were 
in Capernaum that day. There was a 
darkened home which the deadly marsh- 
fever had invaded. Jesus went there of 
course. Whoever comes from God, with 
God's health in his soul, will find his way 
wherever trouble has found //j-way. What- 
ever comes from God is equal to what- 
ever darkness falls on man. The mother 
of Simon's wife lay burning and tossing 
in that " nameless misery " which we call 
fever. And Luke, who tells the story with 
a physician's relish for its details, says 
that Jesus " stood over her, and rebuked 
the fever ; and it left her ; " (5 : 39). 

•' Has my reader ever known the weariness of 
suffering, the clouding of the inner sky, the haunt- 
ing of spectral shapes, the misery of disordered 
laws, when nature is wrong within him, and her 
music is out of tune and harsh, wlvsn he is shot 



through with varied griefs and pains, and it seems 
as if there were no life any more in the world, save 
of misery— "pain, pain ever, for ever/* Then 
surely be has also known the turn of the tide, 
when the pain begins to abate, when the sweet 
sleep falls upon soul and body. Or has he known 
the sudden waking from sleep and from fever at 
once, the consciousness that life is life, that life is 
the law of things ; the coolness and the gladness 
when the garments of pain have folded back from 
head and heart, and he looks out again once more 
new bom.' It is God. This is His will, His law of 
life conquering the law of death."— Macdonald. 

2* Almost all of us know 

what recovery from sickness means. It 
is a kind of new birth, with new life, joy, 
and gratitude in it; and it constitutes a 
very special opportunity for the ennobling 
of our lives. When, after a long season 
of pain and danger, you begin to rise 
slowly out of " the valley of the shadow 
of death," then is the time to say : 

'* Lord, thou hast brouffht me up from the 

Eire: I shall not die, But live. The Lord 
th chastened me sore ; but he hath not given 
me over unto death. Open to me the gates of 
righteousness; I will enter into them ; create 
in me a dean heart, God, and renew a right 
spirit within me : Thou hajt turned for me my 
mourning into joy: Lord my God, I wiU give 
thanks unto thee forever." 

3* Many of Clod's oures are per- 
formed, not on, but by sickness. There 
is no joy in life comparable to the rectntery 
from evil^ riddance from a leprous 
sin, the wellness, freeness, sweetness and 
wholeness of a renewed and healthy moral 
nature. 

IV. A Scene at Sunset, vs.yi 34. 

^If the most perfect conceivable expression 
of God's goodness would be the banish- 
ing of all pain from the world, (which I do 
not believe) ; then certainly the next most 
perfect expression of His goodness is the 
compassion which ministers to pain. The 
departing sun had looked upon no fairer 
sight that day, as the swift rolling 
earth had spread her varied panorama be- 
neath him, than the scene of Jesus at 
eventide, surrounded by the sick of Ca- 
pernaum. The embodied compassion of 
God stood in the midst of God's wretch- 
ed! The Divine Pity looked out of his 
eyes, sounded in his tender voice, and 
wrought with his busy, blessed and bless- 
ing hands. The sick in body and the 
sick in mind were there; the lame, the 
blind, the fevered, the paralyzed and the 
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demonized. ** I say unto thee, arise." 
"Take up thy bed and walk." "Hold 
thy peace and come out of him." " Sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee." "Be it to thee according to thy 
faith." " Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins 
are forgiven thee ." " Daughter, be of 
good comfort, thy faith hath made thee 
whole." Thus, gathering up his words 
of healing as recorded in other places, 
we may imagine Jesus speaking to the for- 
lorn creatures who gathered about him at 
the close of this Sunday in Capernaum. 

1. At the close of this Sab- 
bath we find Jesus busy in acts of 
kindness. By both precept and example 
. he raised the Sabbath into a higher moral 
atmosphere. He made it a love-festival; 
a holy day because a helpful day. His 
example implies that not only is it not a 
sm to do good on the Sabbath, but it is a 
sin to neglect to do so. 2. Three 
hints for Sabbath rules, (i). I will 
join the public worship of God this day. 
(2). I will do some special thing to bright- 
en and sweeten the home life this day. 
(3). I will do some kind andJielpful act 
outside my own family-circle this day. 
3. "Reason demands that every 



man shall kneel at some holy altar and 
confess some living faith." Some say " I 
can worship God without going to church." 
Yes : but do you ? and even if you did, so- 
cial worship has a special stimulus for the 
spirit, and special advantages of instruc- 
tion, enjoyment and example, which soli- 
tary devotion has not. 4« A Home with 

no altar of worship in it, and no assured 
place of worship outside of it, lacks the 
divinest element of home. "What great- 
er calamity can befall a nation than the 

loss of worship?" — Emerson. But 

there is no divineness in the worship 
of God without love to man. The pitiful- 
est broken wretch on earth was not be- 
low the compassion and helpfulness of 
Jesus he who was nearer God than any 
other. Help such an one, and it will 
warm your heart for a sweeter worship of 
God than all the cathedrals and mitred 
bishops in the world can help you to. 

5. That Sabbath has not been well 

kept, whatever yoiu* forms of worship may 
have been, at the close of which you can- 
not say, " I HAVE TRIED THIS DAY, TO DO 
JUSTLY, AND TO LOVE MERCY, AND TO 
WALK HUMBLY WITH MY GOD." 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Point. — "We ought always to go 
on the Sabbath day to church. 

Method. John preached for sever- 
al months, telling the people boldly that they 
mast repent of their sins, and be living pure lives 
when Jesus should come. He preached to the 
King c^ his sins as well as to the humblest. Do 
yoo think the King would like to be told that 
he was not doing right ? No, he did not like it at 
all, and the Queen became very angry about it, and 
at last they had John put in prison. Jesus was 
now preaching in Galilee. (Show on map). He 
had chosen four of his disciples. They were aU 
fishermen. Can you tell their names? Tr. W. B. 
as chiL give. Simon had another name by which 
he was afterward sometimes called. It was Pet^r. 
W. B. Jesus and these four disciples were all now 
at Capernaum (map ) when the Sabbath day came, 
(What was the Jew's Sabbath ?) and they all went 
to the synag^gti4, that b what they calkd their 
dmrcfa. I do not think Jesus ever staid away from 
the synagogue for any Jttl^ excuse, as people often 



stay from church. We ought always to go to church 
whenever we can. Why? Jesus preached there and 
the people were greatly surprised at what he said. 
They said, *' Why, how strangely this man talks to 
us. All of the other speakers in the synagogue only 
tell us things which are in the Bible, or what some 
great prophet or Rabbi has said before, but this 
man says ' I say unto you.' He tells us things about 
God as though he knew all about it of himself." 
They saw the truth and learned of God as never 
before. Our lesson tells us they were astonished. 
ChiL repeat. 

In the synagogue was a very sick man. I suppose 
he had a convulsion, or a fit of some kind, but the 
people thought that evil spirits caused him to be 
sick. But Jesus cured him just with a word, and the 
people were more surprised than ever. They talked 
to each other, and asked who Jesus could be, and 
where he got power to do such things. 

When they left the synagogue Jesus and his four 
disciples went into the house of the brothers' 
Simon and Andrew. Simon's wife's mother was 
very sick with a fever. Now Simon had seen Jesus 
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aire the sick man in the synagogue. What do you 
suppose lie would want him to do for his mother? 
Yes, indeed ; so just as soon as they reached the 
house, he told Jesus ail about her sickness, and 
where she was. What do you think Jesus did? 
He went to her bedside and so gently took her by 
the liand and lifted her up, and immediately the 
fever left her and she was well again, and went and 
prepared the dinner for them all Do you not think 



their hearts must haTe warmed with knre for Jesus 
as they saw his great power and kindness to'^tSe 
suffering around him ? Could any physidan have 
done such wonderful cures as these ? No, indeed, 
and by night so many of the sick people had gath- 
ered around the door of Simon's house that it 
seemed as if the whole city had come. But Jesus 
cured them all, and they went tCtheir homes rejoic- 
ing. 



Jf0r gounjjer <Sr^0lars. 



What is the subject of our lesson to-day .^—(^ Sabbath in the life of fesus). Well, 
how did he spend the Sabbath ? — (He went to church in the morning; cured a sick 
woman in the afternoon; and spent the evening in helping the discUfled and suffering. 
Did he spend no time in his own home with his children ? — {No : he had no home nor 
family). Are you quite siu-e ? {Not quite; I think his real home was heaven^ and his 
family the whole human race). Tell me about his curing the crazy man at church ? ~ 
{vs. 23-26). Did the man really have a devil inside him ? (No; there are no devils 
except our own evil passions). But are they not sometimes as bad as any devil could 
be ? ( Yes; but we must not lay our bad actions to devils; we do them ourselves). But 
why did the people in those dajrs think there were devils in some folks } - (Because they 
did not know how else to account for their actions). What was really the matter with 
these poor people whom Jesus helped ? (Some of them were insane^ some had epilepsy^ 

and various nervous disorders). Tell me about the sick woman whom Jesus cured ? 

(vs. 29-31). Did Jesus really cure her without medicine? — (Yes). Could anyone do 
it now ? — (Any one who is as good as Jesus was coulcLch it now). What did Jesus do 
on this Sabbath evening?- (He healed a great many sick people). Tell me three good 
rules for keeping the Sabbath? FIRST^ to go to church; SECOND^ to be good and 
kind at home; THIRD^ to try and help the sick and poor). 



Lesson III.] 



THE CLEANSING OF THE LEPER. Qan. 20, 1889. 
Mark i ; 35-45- 



INTRODUCTION. 



Tlie Real Function of tbe Mlri 
acle. — It is a fatal day for any man 
when he sits down contented with the be- 
lief that the world has no more secrets to 
disclose, that the now-discerned " order of 
nature " covers all the possibilities of the 
universe, and that in that order God has 
spoken His last word to us. A chill and 
blight fall upon the mind that conceives it- 
self the helpless prisoner of Law, — re- 
nouncing the energizing ideas of Personal- 
ity and Freedom. Life becomes a daily 
narrowing dungeon, from which light and 
hope more and more depart. This is the 
significance of the contest over miracles. 
The miracle stands for selfhood and lib- 
erty. 



*• Miracles have undoubtedly been overvalued, but 
the intellectual right to believe in them cannot be 
overvalued or too stoutly insisted on. 

One might for sufficient reasons give up belief in 
any specific miracle, but one should refuse, simply 
on the ground of intelligence and high thought, to 
relinquish the right to believe in the possibility of 
miracles even to the extent of such as would seem 
to mock the present order of nature. The uni- 
verse has by no means been compassed, nor have all 
its forces and methods been detected. There are 
certain minds that will always stumble over mir- 
acles—the pedants, the weighers and measurers of 
matter, the dry and unimaginative statisticians, .the 
men of rules and grooves ; but such minds do not 
constitute the court of truth. The poet, the philos- 
opher, the meditative and spiritual minds, not only 
do not deny miracle, but hold it as open door 
whence they can escape from this world of dust and 
ashes into one where there is a spiritual and eternal 
order.— T. T. Mungbr. 
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THE LESSON. 

TlMR^—{Afifroximaie), A. D. 

PLAC£« — Galilee. Jesus' Missionary Tour. 

THE OTHER VERSIONS.— r/i^f Missionary tour, Matt. 4: 23-25 ; Luke 4:42- 
44; The Cleansing of the leper, Matt 8 : 2-4 ; Luke 5 : 12-15. 

TEXT: — *•*• And straightway the leprosy departed from him, and he was made 
cleanJ"'-MAKK i : 42. 

RECOIiliECTIONS OF LAST LESSON. — The subject? The four scenes 
of that Sunday ? The three rules for spending^ a Sabbath ? 

The Scripture Stadjr, — Mark 1: 35-45. (Revision). 

What solitude did Jesus seek, at what hour, and for what purpose ? — 
vs, 35. Which of his followers sought him there, and what message did 
they bring .^ — vs, 36-37. In what words and for what reason did Jesus 
propose a missionary tour. ^ — vs, 38. What brief summary of that tour 
is given.^ — vs. 39. As they went, who claimed Jesus' help ? — vs, 40. How 
did Jesus cleanse him ? — vs, 41-42. What did Jesus charge the restored 
man to do.? — vs. 43-44. What was the result of the man's disobedience ? 
--vs, 45. 

ANALYSIS.— 1. Morning Prayer, Jesus steals out of the city under cover of 
the night, and seeks a solitary place to hold communion with God, t/j. 35. — II. A 
MiBsionary tour. Jesus and some followers go out to teach the New Kingdom 
through G^ilee, 2/.r. 36-39. — III. The Cleansing of the Leper. Jesus' compassion 
induces him to again enter upon the work of healing, in consequence of which his 
real mission is seriously interfered with, vs. 40-45. 

WORD STUDIES. — Simon, the foremost of Jesus' personal followers, active, 
brave, impulsive. Jesus sumamed him Peter, — a piece of rocJ^. {M2itt. 16: 18). Peter 
wrote, probably, the two epistles (ist and 2nd Peter), and is believed to have furnished 
the data for this gospel of Mark. — And they found him ; the words imply after an 

eager search, as if he were attempting to escape them. Por to this end came I 

forth ; that is, to preach the New Kingdom, not to work miracles. Towns, literally, 

village towns, unwalled villages, country places. A leper ; one afflicted with a loathsome 

and disfiguring skin-disease. The laws of that time made them outcasts. Moved 

with compassion ; his pity overcame his reluctance to be followed as a mere wonder- 
worker. Straitly charged him ; the words imply a very stem and peremptory man- 
ner. Show thyself to the priest; to be readmitted to society as a restored man. 

Could no more openly enter into a city ; the wretched would throng him, the 

authorities would suspect, and perhaps arrest him, the adherents of the established reli- 
gion would hate him. 



TEACHING POINTS. 



I. Jesus Morning Prayer.— 1. 
The strength derived Irom commun- 
ion with Gk>d. Every man who makes 
«p his mind to act on high principle, 
against his present interest, his peace and 
worldly prosperity, or at the risk of his 
life, does so in the firm conviction that 
^e is a moral order, higher than the ma- 

^*rial and social order, to which his su- 



preme allegiance is due. Every time a 
man says, " I am against such and such a 
thing because it is wrong ; I am going to 
act so and so because it is right, — he 
confesses a moral order. And as he can- 
not expect sympathy from the mass of his 
fellow-men, he seeks it in the God of that 
moral order which he is trying to obey. 
He appeals from the world to God ! He 
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strengthens himself by lonely communion 
with God. So Jesus goes into solitude to 
pray. 2« The value of habitual fer- 
vent prayer is that it makes the august 
moral order of the universe real to you ; 
— it forces you to realise God. There 
is no culture in the world that can 
take the place of prayer. It stands 
by itself as a necessity of human nat^ 
ure, one chief means of elevating and 

strengthening the soul of man. 3. 

Therefore the young should be taught 
to pray, — not as a duty, but as a high 
privilege. Prayers for the young should 
be brief and informal; and the time of 
prayer in the Sunday-school should be 
surrounded and guarded by every accces- 
sory of order, devoutness and impressive- 
ness. 4. In the morning ... a des- 
ert place . . . prayed. The word used 
for prayer here, does not so much indicate 
petition as conference, — communion. Ded- 
icate yourself anew to God's service in 
the morning. "Let the day have a 
blessed baptism by giving your first wak- 
ing thoughts into the bosom of God. 
The first hour of the morning is the rud- 
der of the day."— Beecher. 
11. A Missionary Tour in Galilee. 

1. Jesus went forth from Capernaum 

and visited the cities and villages of Gal- 
ilee, proclaiming the New Kingdom of 
God. For to this end oame I forth, ie\ 

— not to work miracles but to herald a 
new kingdom of truth and love. But " an 
impure, materialistic and compromising 
agitation " followed him wherever he went 
Everything that was needy in Galilee 
flocked to him like iron-filings to a mag- 
net. The sick in body, and the discon- 
tented and unhappy in mind thronged 
after him in hope of relief. Of the dis- 
eases which then infested Galilee, leprosy 
was the worst. Next followed opthalmia, 

— eye-diseases of every grade. Then 
came a vast and varied array of nervous 
disorders, paralysis, epilepsy, hysteria, 
melancholia, lunacy ; believed to be caused 
by evil spirits. What they were really 
caused by was ignorance of the laws of 
life and health, bad food and water, un- 
sanitary homes, malarial infections, super- 
stition, vice, and race-degeneration. The 
injustice and oppression of their rulers, 
their hopeless poverty, and the dying-out 



of their ancient faith, leaving their minds 
as defenceless as their bodies were, had 
also much to do then, as it has now, with 
mental and nervous disorders. They were 
priest-ridden. Much was expected of 
them, little returned. Their priests were 
more like wolves than shepherds. There 
was little light, inspiration, guidance, hope 
or help in them. Thus the condition of 
the masses in crowded Galilee explains 
the constant reference to Jesus' works of 
healing. — 2. That la no true Gospel 
which does not help men's bodies as well 
as their souls. A real Christianity is Hu- 
manity, and is concerned with man^s 
mind, body and estate, as well as with his 
spirit. Not only the sick and poor, but 
the weak and wicked, are the objects of 

Christian solicitude. 3. Where tiie 

poor are oppressed the Church should 
be their champion. Where the weak are 
led into temptation (as by liquor-sellers 
"pushing" their business), the Church 
should interpose. Where demagogues are 
leading the ignorant astray, the Church 
should interfere. Every inteijpst of hu- 
manity should be the interest of the Chris- 
tian Church, as it was of its Founder. 4. 

People who live in oities should beware 
of becoming "hardened" by the daily 
spectacle of vice and suffering. The only 
way to prevent this callousness growing 
upon you, is to actively engage in some 
specific work of charity and moral reform. 
Do not allow yourself to say, " I can do 
nothing against this mass of evil." You 
can do something- " Do nothings " are 
hopeless and pessimistic. Active struggle 

with evil generates courage and faith. 

5* Beware of allowing aroused feelings 
to subside without action. There is a kind 
of luxury in indulging feelings of pity in a 
vague, indefinite, unhelpful way. Remem- 
ber that "a handful of help is worth a 
cartload of pity." Charitable emotions 
which do not produce charitable action 
simply harden the heart. 

III. The Cleansing of the Leper. 

1 . The true leprosy is a decomposi- 
tion of the blood caused by bad climate, 
bad diet, bad morals and the lack of 
cleanliness. It originated, as a sort of 
" fermentation of death " among deca)ring 
peoples, in crowded communities rank with 
all degrading vices. The Hebrews brought 
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\i with them out of Egypt, juid the strin- 
gent provisions of the Mosaic law show to 
how great an extent it prevailed among 
them. Because its ravages on the person 
were external, visible, unsightly and dis- 
gustful, superstition seized upon it as the 
disease which expressed the displeasure of 
God, having no natural cause and no natu- 
ral remedy. That Moses was too enlight- 
ened to take this view of the case, his leg- 
islation on it shows. Many of his regula- 
tions for the prevention and cure of the 
disease are what we should now call ra- 
tional and scientific. But when his (for 
the time ) wise and enlightened rules for 
dealing with the disease fell into the hands 
of the professional priest, all was changed, 
and leprosy became the sign of one " smit- 
ten of God,** and thus placed beyond the 

pale of himnan mercy and help. 2« 

Jesoa broke throngh this cmel super- 
stition when he touched the lepef. That 
divine touch broke the fatal spell that had 
so long rested upon this unfortunate class, 
so that when, centuries afterward, the re- 
turning crusaders brought the disease into 
Europe, hospitals and asylums were pro- 
vided for lepers to such an extent thait " in 
the 13th and 14th centuries these buildings 
almost literally covered the face of the con- 
tinent, being numbered by thousands in 
every country." With the progress of 
Christianity and its civilization, leprosy has 
almost^entirely disappeared from Christen- 
dom.— 3. The value of this story of 
the cleansing of the leper is in its exhibi- 
tion of the large mind and heart of Jesus, 
and his conception of a limitless Divine 
love to which not the utmost degradation 
is wholly outcast or cureless. It is impos- 
sible to over-value the influence of this 
story upon the development of humanita- 
rian sentiment. Doubtless it has been used 
in the interests of priestcraft and supersti- 
tion, they can debase every divine thing, 
—but on the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that tens of thousands of Christian 
men and women have been inspired by 
Jesus* act to touch with loving, helpful 
hands the pitifulest repulsive wretches of 
earth, and to devote themselves to their 

cleansing. 4. That there are stories 

wrought into the biographies of Jesus 
which are symbolic, not historical, I believe 
few close students of the record can doubt, 



but they are broadly separated from such 
as have an adequate motive and a histori- 
cal and ethical standing. Scholars have 
ceased to dogmatize on these questions, 
and the best advice which they can give to 
young students would run something like 
this : (i) Do not dismiss this story as im- 
possible because it contains a miracle, — />. 
the momentary descent of a higher order 
of things into a lower. The act of cleans- 
ing was not done for the sake of exhibiting 
a wonder nor establishing a method, but 
for the sake of connecting suffering hu- 
manity with the Divine compassion, that 
it might attract human compassion — a 
work which it effectively accomplished. 
(2) Do not assume that evenrthing in 
this universe is under such rigid law that 
there is no possibility of spontaneity, no 
free, self-originated action in God or man. 
This would be a denial of freedom and 
personality by a being who is himself both 
personal and free. You are yourself a su- 
pernatural being, living partly in an order 
of nature and partly in an order of mind 
which is above nature, by virtue of which 
you are constantly interfering with the 
order of nature, and, while not able to alter 
its laws, you are all the time forcing them 
into combinations which they would not 
themselves form, to serve your desire and 
will. Hesitate long before you deny the 
possibility of acts of the same kind as 
those which you daily perform, and in the 
power to do which lies all your freedom, 
hope and progress. (3) Qrant the diffi- 
culty, which every intelligent mind per- 
ceives, of accepting this alleged cure as 
fact; but take notice that a far sterner 
difficulty is involved in rejecting the possi- 
bility of the fact, namely, the denial of any 
higher order in the universe than the 
merely natural, — the denial of self-hood 
and liberty. The being jvhose distinguish- 
ing power it is to transform nature, and 
who is ever increasing the range of that 
power, cannot rationally deny the power, 

nor, as yet, circumscribe its limits. 5. 

The extraordinary personal force of 
Jesus as exhibited in the depth and breadth 
of his thought and feeling, and in the per- 
sistency and fearlessness of his conduct, 
make it certain that his personal inter- 
course with the sick in mind and body 
would be helpful in an extraordinary de- 
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gree. Past all question he healed and re- 
stored many, as incidental to the larger 
purpose of his mission. 

Special Points. — 1. The leper's 

prayer,—" Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean," — is the appeal of sore need 
to beneficent power. Woe to the possessors 
of power who do not heed such appeals ! 
The deepest-lying law of life is that the 
strong shall help the weak. — 2. He 
stretched forth his hand and touched 
him. No other well hand in the world 
would have touched the ugly leper. Men 
shrink from skin diseases, because they 
are repulsive, just as they shrink from low, 
disgusting vice which may not imply one 
tenth of the moral uncleanness that often 
lurks under a fair exterior. But " the man 
was his brother, and an evil disease cleaved 
fast unto him, which made him outcast 
and ashamed. Out went the loving hand 
to the ugly skin, and there was his brother 
as he should be, — with the flesh of a child. 
I thank God that the touch went before 
the word".— Macdonald. 3« A Mod- 
em lUustration. " The earl of Shaftes- 
bury was the philanthropist of his genera- 
tion. No man of his age had such skill in 
reaching, touching, moving, moulding, even 
the worst and most hopeless criminals. 
One man, recently discharged from prison 
went to him for counsel ; and years after- 
wards, redeemed to God and humanity, he 
was asked where his reformation beg^n. 
"With my talk with your earl." "But 
what did the earl say?" " It was not so 
much anything he said ; but he just put his 
arm around me, and he said, ^Jack, we'll 
make a man of you yet/ It was his touch 
that did it.' "—The Woman's Tribune. 
4. Ton cannot redeem fallen crea- 
tures by preaching at them, nor by sending 
them cheques. Sympathy is the trans- 
forming power, and that must be shown 

by personal contact. 5. Moved with 

compassion. If we would take Jesus' 
acts of healing for what they really are — 
illustrations of God's compassion for his 
suffering children, we should stop quib- 
bling about miracles. We cannot help be- 
lieving what is so reasonable, namely, 
God's sympathy. A God who does not 
care for His children is inconceivable. A 
God who does care, but does not show it. 



is inconceivable. He does show it through 
Jesus. No such compassionate heart ever 
beat on this earth. He was the Infinite 

Pity embodied. 6. In lesser degree, 

but still unmistakably, God shows His 
compassion through the compassionate in- 
stincts He has placed in us. " Pity is the 
touch of God in human hearts." If Jesus 
had done nothing more than to make the 
tides of compassion run so high and strong 
as he has done by his teaching and exam- 
ple, he would still have done far more for 
the world than any other. He has made 
us see that although lost, outcast, perverse, 
defiant, faithless, God pities us, that He 
has "marked each anguished day, and 
numbered every secret tear," and that His 
love, whether expressed in hells or heav- 
ens, is infinitely compassionate and cleans- 
ing. 7. Beware of the feeling that 

so long as your moral leprosy does hot 
break out upon the surface, it is not dan- 
gerous. Evil thoughts, a defiled imagina- 
tion, secret longings for sinful pleasures 
are the most dangerous symptoms of all. 
Go to Jesus for such high thoughts and 
affections as will drive out the lower ones, 

and purify your heart. 8- Say thou 

nothing to any man. Healing was not 
Jesus' chief business, the prevention of 
evil, the extinction of the cause of evil was 
his chief business. He did not want the 
reputation of a miracle-worker, that would 
defeat his main purpose. So he bade the 
cleansed man hold his peace ; and the first 
use the man made of his new liberty was 
to disobey his benefactor ! He " went out 
and began to publish it much ; " the peo- 
ple began to throng; Jesus, his teaching 
was interfered with, the attenti6n and en- 
mity of the Pharisees was awakened, and 
the restored man had done what he could 
to bring his healer to the cross. How little 
bodily healing amounts to of itself ! It 
may simply give strength for further trans- 
gression. It is better for uncleansed souls 
to be shut up in disabled bodies. How 
many men, who have brought their disease 
upon themselves by transgression of the 
laws of health, rail at Providence until 
they get well, and then abuse themselves 
as before! No man is cured until his 
conscience is cleansed. The deep-seated 
and deadly leprosy is of the soul. Seek 
the Great teacher to be cleansed of that I 
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THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

1. " Out of the heart are the issues of 
life;" character and conduct grow from 
within outward. First of all you want a 
\ sweet, wholesome heart. 



2. Practice justice and good will with 
yoor fellow-men. To work, to economize, 
to speak the truth, to take no mean advan- 
tage, to submit to no degrading vice, — 
tliese are some of the fundamental things 
for which the worship of God and the 
study of the Christ will give you strength. 

3. The laws of this universe are not all 



discovered yet. Do not befool yourself 
with the conceit of omniscience. Keep an 
open space for the action of your own self- 
hood and freedom, that you may achieve 
the greatest miracle of all — the building of 
a noble character under all of life's tempta- 
tions and difficulties. 

4. Touch your fellow-men, however 
wretched and loathsome, with the touch 
which you, if wretched and loathsome, 
would like to feel. Learn of Jesus to see 
what he saw in all of God's weaklings and 
man's outcasts, — a divine possibility. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS- 



BY MRS. OUVE POND AMIES. 



Point* - Christ can cure our sin- 
siok souls. 

Method. —The next morning, long 
before the daylight, Jesus arose and went away 
alone to pray. Do you think it strange that Jesus 
aboiild pray, one so good and powerful as he ? We 
are told in the Bible of many times when Jesus 
pnyed, and if he needed to pray, or found comfort 
and good coming to him from prayer, what should 
tre think and do about it ? We ought to pray. Do 
ym pray ? When it was light, and they found Jesus 
was not in the house, Simon and the others went 
to search for him. They tokl him all men were 
looking for him, but Jesus knew what it was they 
wanted him for. What do you think it was ? Cure 
the sick. Yes, but Jesus did not come into the 
worU to simply cure the sick bodies of men, and if 
he spent all of his time in that way, he would have 
BO opportunity for that greater work which he had 
yet to do. He said to his disdples, " Let us go 
awray into the next towns, that I may preach there, 
for that is the work I came to do." They went, as 
he sakl. and he preached in the synagogues all 
thixmgh Galilee. (Show on map) . Do you suppose 
he did anything else there? Yes; the people 
soon heard how he had before cured the sick people 
wlio were brought to him, and they began to beg of 
him to help them in the same way. One day there 
was a poor, miserable leper came to Jesus. Do you 
know what a leper is ? I will tell yon. Tr. describe. 



and W. B. word leper. This man was so wretched, 
so full of despair, that he hardly had hope enough 
left to even ask Jesus to help him, but he knelt 
down before him, and said, '* I know, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean." Chil. repeat. Jesus 
pitied the poor man so much that he said, ** I will, 
be thou clean." And imntediately the man was 
cured and made clean, so that he could go to his 
home and friends again. Jesus told him not to 
tell who had cured him, but his heart was so full of 
thankfulness— he was so happy that he could not 
keep it to himself. He ran and told the good news 
to every one he met. 

Why do you suppose Jesus told him not to tell ? 
He knew when the people learned about it, more 
sick would come to him than he would have time 
to attend to. And just so it happened. So many 
came from every quarter that Jesus could no more 
go into the city, and was obliged to hide away for 
a time in the desert places. Why did Jesus cure 
any of the sick ? Because of his great pity for 
them, but most of all that they might believe in his 
power. He came to cure the people of another 
sickness which, as yet, they hardly believed ailed 
them. Sin had made their souls sick, just as the 
leprosy had made the poor man's body vile and dis- 
eaused. Jesus wanted to tell them about thb soul 
sickness, and to save them from its dreadful power. 
He cured their bodies first, that they might trust 
him to cure their souls also. How can Christ heal 
our souls ? 



After the busy and beautiful Sunday of our last lesson, what did Jesus do ? — (t/j. 35). 
Do you pray at night when ypu go to bed? — ( . . . ) If you ask God to keep you safe 
through the darkness of the night, ought you not to thank Him in the morning? — {Yes). 
Who came to tell Jesus that everybody was looking for him ? — {vs. 36-37). Did Jesus 
go back into the city? — {No:^vs. 38-39). Who came to him, somewhere in the coun- 
try ?— (vj. 40). What is a leper ? — {One sick with a very ugly-looking and dangerous 
disease). Did Jesus take pity on him? — {Yes : -vs. 41-42). What specially shows 
]«us' strength and kindness }—{He put out his hand and touched the ugly-looking 
ieper). Would anybody else touch him ? — {A^oy people ran away when they saw the leper 
coming; or else drove him off with stones). Why were they so unkind 1-^They were 
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afraid they would catch the disease). Why was Jesus not afraid ? — (He had something- 
in his heart that casts out fear). What was it ? — (i John 4: 18). Do you think your 
mother would be afraid to touch you if you had diphtheria or scarlet fever ? — ( . . . ) 
Why not? — (Her love for me would make her brave). Then what made Jesus not 
afraid to touch the leper ? — (His love for men). 

Lesson IV.] FORGIVENESS AND HEALING. Jan. 27, 1889. 

Mark 2: 1-12. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Wliat is ForsiTenessI ~" Remem- 
ber what Divine forgiveness is, and alone 
can be. It is not a rescinding of the ap- 
pointed sufferings of guilt. It is not a 
treatment of moral wrong as though it 
were moral right, or only neutral. It can- 
not alter the sinful past, or relieve it, by a 
single shade, of God's disapproval : He can 
never be brought to see it other than it is. 
But the act which is evil in itself is also 
an offence against Him who identifies His 
will with all that is good. And of this 
Personal alienation forgiveness is the re- 
moval. * * * As for the outward pen- 
alties incurred, they yet remain; and it 
would be a thing furthest from the wish 
of a restored and purified mind, that any 
act of oblivion should blot them out. Nay, 
were they not already there, provided in 
the legislation of the universe, the regen- 
erated heart would never rest without crea- 
ting and suffering them, self-imposed. 
With or without contrite love, the conse- 
quences of our sins have to be borne. 
Only, without it, they come upon us as 
dry and unrelieved suffering, — a parching 
fever untended and alone, consuming us 
in exile, with no tender looks hovering 
near us, and no home tones floating on the 
ear. IVith it, they light indeed their fires 
within us still ; but they are cooled and 
well-nigh quenched in the joy of reconcilia- 
tion and the floods of living sympathy. 
Wherever there is a true thirst for God, 
and that thirst is not in vain, hell itself is 
fresh with water-brooks, and so bursts into 
green as to be hell no more." Forgive- 
ness TO Love. 



Pardon with PaniBliinent. — " My 

friends ! the old statement, * Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap ^ is 
absolutely true. The Gospel is not its 
abrogation. It modifies it, it gives it a new 
aspect ; in some respects it gives it a new 
incidence, but be sure of this — the har- 
vest has to be reaped. For our worst sins 
there is plenteous redemption. My sin 
may become white as snow, and pass away 
altogether, in so far as it has power to dis- 
turb or sadden my relation to God. Yet 
our least sins leave in our lives, in our 
characters, in our consciences, sometimes 
in our weakness, often in our worldly posi- 
tion, in our reputation, in our success, in 
our health, in a thousand other ways, — 
leave their traces and consequences. God 
will not put out His little finger to remove 
these, but lets them stop. 

Let no man fancy, then, that the Gospel 
which proclaims forgiveness can be vul- 
garized into a mere proclamation of im- 
punity. Not so. * * * God loves us 
too well not to punish His children when 
they sin, and He loves us too well to anni- 
hilate, were it possible, the secondary con- 
sequences of our transgressions. The two 
sides of the one truth must both be recog- 
nized — that the deepest and, as we may 
call them, the primary penalties of our 
evil, which are separation from God, and 
the painful consciousness of guilt, are 
swept away — and also, that other results 
are allowed to remain, which, being al- 
lowed, may be blessed and salutary for the 
transgressors." — Alexander Maclaren.. 



THE LESSON. 

TIME^.— (Approximate), A. D. 28. 

PIiAC£« — A private house in Capernaum. 

THE OTHER VERSIONS.— Matt. 9 : 2-« ; Lukes: 



17-26. 
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FORGIVENESS AND HEAUNG. 



LESSOK TEXT.—" Who finrgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy dis- 
easesJ" — Psalm 103 ; 3. 

The Scripture Study.— Mark 2 : 1-12. (Eevision). 

On Jesus' return to Capernaum, how was the house where he stayed 
thronged with people ? — vs, 1-2. How did the friends of a palsied man 
manage to get him into Jesus' presence ? — vs. 3-4. With what gracious 
words did Jesus accost the sick man ? — vs. 5. How did the onlooking 
scribes cavil at his words ? — vs. 6-7. How did Jesus discern and reprove their 
unspoken thoughts? — vs. 8-9. How did Jesus show his power over the 
spirit by an exhibition of his power over the body? — vs, lo-ii. What 
was the effect on the sick man, and on the spectators? — vs. 12. 

ANALiYSIS* — I. Forgiveneu of Sin does not arrest Penalty. The forgive- 
ness and the healing were separate acts, — vs. 1-5. II. The Power to Heal implies 

the power to Forgive, vs. 6-11. III. Humanity's Power to Forgive. Jesus, 

as the Son of man, the representative of Humanity, illustrated the power of every son 
of man to forgive, — vs. 12 (with Matt. 9 : 8). 

WORD STUDIES. -Palsy ; paralysis. They uncovered the roof. Matthew 

does not mention this, but Luke says they went up on the housetop. Possibly the house 
was one of the larger Jewish houses, built around an inner court, into which the man 
was let down from the flat roof. The point is the activity and persistency of the sick 

man^s friends, which gives a vivid idea of Jesus^ fame as a compassionate healer. 

The bed ; a thin mattress, with or without a light frame. Forgiven*; literally, sent 

away, dismissed. Reasoning in their hearts; literally, holdin^r a dialogue with 

themselves. WTio oan forgive sins but one, even Ood? Jesus had not assumed 

to foiigive the man's sftis, he had simply declared that they were forgiven. The Son 

of Man ; Jesus' favorite title for himself, used about seventy times in the Gospels. It 
means a representative of the human race, or of humanity. ^Power ; the right, suffi- 
cient authority. 



TEACHnrO- POINTS. 



1* Forgiveness does not arrest 

Penalty. 1- We are not told that 

this man's paralysis was a penalty of his 
sins. Disease is not a proof of sin. Some 
of the best men and women on earth suffer 
and die of paralysis. Nothing can be 
more foolish and cruel than to construe 
sickness as always the sign of wickedness. 
2. There are, however, certain dis- 
eases that are always and invariably proof 
of wickedness, although not always proof of 
the wickedness of those who now suffer 
them. They have their origin in immor- 
ality, and are communicated by contagion 
or heredity. Thus the innocent often suf- 
fer with the guilty. Sometimes they suffer, 
for the time being, a great deal more than 

the guilty. 3. The Jews were wrong, 

then, in believing that disease is always a 
proof that the sufferer is a sinner, just as 
Job's friends were wrong in taking his mis- 
fortunes as proof of his guilt, and so doing 
him a bitter injustice. Beware of such 



shallow and cruel judgments. 4. This 

paralytic might have been a sinner, but 
the paralysis did not prove it. The man 
himself may have, probably did, believe 
that his disease was a consequence of his 
sins. Many ignorant and superstitious 
people are taught to ascribe their ailments 
to supernatural, instead of to natural and 
removable causes. Thus they pray, and 
g^ve money to the priests, instead of keep- 
ing clean and behaving themselves. 

5. It is probable that Jesus addressed 
himself to this man's Jewish belief when 
he said " Child, thy sins are forgiven." 
If you wish to help men, you should take 
account of their state of mind, and begin 
with them on their own level before you 
can raise them higher. Sunday-School 
teachers should take note of this. You 
should know your pupil's minds, -what 
the instinctive beliefs of children are, and 
make use of those beliefs to lead them 
upward. 6. Take notice of the 
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profound and infinitely tender compas- 
sion which the sight of human degra- 
dation and misery excited in Jesus. He 
was divinely severe against sin, and di- 
vinely pitiftil to the sinner. We run from 
the extreme of maudlin sentimental pity to 
that of cowardly unjust severity ; but he 
was like the surgeon who cuts deep, not 
for the sake of hurting but for the sake of 
saving, — and never without pity that he 
must hurt to save. In this he exhibits 
God's nature. To the wretched man he 
uses loving words, " Child, be of good 
cheer," {Matt. 9:2); to the forlorn woman 
he says, " Daughter, be of good cheer." 

(Matt. 9:22) 7. Take notice that 

the forgivenesa did not cure the dis- 
ease. Another act was necessary for that. 
The paralytic, forgiven, was a paraljrtic 
still. If his paralysis was a consequence 
of his sin, forgiveness did not take it away. 
Forgiveness is something which reconciles 
moral alienation. It extracts the discord- 
ant element, restores or creates the right 
relation, makes it easier to endure the in- 
eradicable consequences of sinful acts, and 
even indirectly helps to ameliorate those 
consequences ; but the forgiveness of a 
sin does not extinguish the penalties of 
that sin. Penalties are themselves mercies, 
and it would be no mercy to take them away. 
We can conceive no more merciless act of 
God's than to disjoin penalty from sin, and 
leave the soul to rot away in evil, unpained 
and unwarned. We find the love of God 
in the certainty and severity of His punish- 
ments. "Behold, then," says Paul, "the 
goodness and severity of God." Pardon 
with punishment is one of God's methods. 
" Pardon and retribution are ever united; 
they spring from one source of holy love." — 
Maclaren. The consciousness that you 
are forgiven of God often turns His con- 
tinued punishment into a higher blessing 
than its removal could possibly be. We 
do not want opiates, we want remedies 

for our sins. Jesus would have done 

this man an injury if he had healed his 
body without healing his conscience. Im- 
munity in evil is the worst that could hap- 
pen to man. 

n. The Power to Heal implies 
the power to Forgive. 1. As the 
effect of forgiTeness was on the man's 
mind and not on his body, there could be 
no immediate outward sign that he had 



been forgiven. Anybody can claim the 
power to forgive sins, because the alleged 
fact, being a mental one, is incapable of 
proof or disproof. It is easier therefore to 
sayy Thy sins are forgiven, than to say. 
Arise and walk, because you can see a 
sick man get up and walk, but you cannot 
see the revulsion of feeling in the heart of 
a forgiven man. Jesus saw that the keen 
minds of the skeptical scribes had seized 
upon this point (it is the perennial demand 
for sensible proof of a spiritual fact), and 
proceeded to a proof. They believed that 
the paralysis was a consequence of sin. 
Whoever could cure the paral3rsis, then, 
could forgive the sin. They believed that 
forgiveness was remission of the penalty. 
Whoever, then, remitted the penaJty, for- 
gave the sin. Before their eyes, he remit- 
ted what they believed to be the penalty. 
They could say no more. On their own 
premises they were silenced. — 2. But 
to us, who know that disease is not a proof 
of sin, and that forgiveness is not chiefly a 
remission of penalty, the proof runs thus : 
The man who has authority from God to 
say to the rigid, nerve-bound paralytic. 
Arise and walk, ha^ authority to say, Thy 
sins are forgiven. With their belief, the 
proof was demonstrative, with ours it is 
only presumptive. The miracle would 
completely convince them, it would not 
completely convince us. Therefore they 
had it, and we do not have it. The higher 
the intelligence, the less the need of such 
miracles. As the education of our race ad- 
vances, the exceptional miracle is replaced 
by the miracles of Order and Contrivance 
of which the world is full to-day, and which 
have a higher evidential power. We do 
not now believe in Christ because of these 
miracles, but we believe these miracles be- 
cause of Christ. The moral miracle of 
His character and work makes the physi- 
cal miracle credible. 

HI. Humanity's Power to For 
give. 1 • — " They glorified Ood, which 
had given such power unto men." This 
is the way in which Matthew (9: 8) re- 
cords the effect of this scene upon the 
people. Dean Alford says,— " They 
regarded this wonder-working as some- 
thing by God granted to men ; and with- 
out supposing that they had before them 
the full meaning of their words, those 
words were true in the very highest 
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sense." — The scribes were wrong in say- 
ing that God alone could forgive sins. 
They thought it blasphemy in any man to 
declare sins forgiven. Jesus rebuked 
them. *^ The Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins." As Son of man he 
is representative of Humanity. Human 
forgiveness is the type and assurance of 
Divine forgiveness. We are commanded 
to forgive each other our trespasses. God 
has put a power of forgiveness into our 
hands, and with it goes the deepest re- 
sponsibility of our lives. 2. No 

wonder the people were awe-struck 
at this revelation of a hitherto unsuspect- 
ed power in human nature, — the power 
to forgave. Every thoughtful one amongst 
us is awed by the revelation of unsus- 
pected deeps in his own nature, giving 
him power for good or evil over others. 
We are prone to take too shallow views of 
human nature. Many of us take a cer- 
tain comfort in believing in our own in- 
significance, because it relieves us of re- 
sponsibility. But the being in whom is 
vested the solemn power to forgive or 
not forgive his fellow, cannot be insignifi- 
cant or irresponsible. He is one spring of 
the great stream of public opinion ; his 

THINQSTOBE 

1. Remember that in displaying the 
forgiving spirit, you act for God. Your 
forgiveness makes God*s forgiveness cred- 
ible to lost, despairing souls. 

2. Hemember that forgiveness has 
more power than vengeance. If Jesus 
had killed his enemies by a miracle of 
vengeance, he never could have been the 
world's Christ and Saviour. 

3. Remember that by cherishing the 
unfoi^ving spirit you help your enemy to 
injure you. You cannot gratify one who 
hates you more than by allowing his inju- 
rious act to kindle a hell of retaliation in 
your heart. You thus yourself blow the 
fire that bvu-ns you. Never cherish the 
memory of a wrong. The bravest soul is 
that which dares to utterly forgive an in- 
jury. " A coward never forgives." 

4. Remember your own need of for- 
giveness. " Life, that ever needs forgive- 
ness, has, for its first duty, to forgive." 
"'Tis sweet to stammer one letter of the 
Eternal's language ; on earth it is called 



voice is one among the many that pro- 
nounce the awful verdict of Human So- 
ciety for or against an erring brother, 
shutting the g^tes of hope and reforma- 
tion against him, or opening a new hope 
in a hopeless world. Practically, the sins 
which human society forgives are for- 
given, and the sins which human society 
retains are retained. There are thousands 
of brazen, shameless men, and thousands 
of hunted, ruined women, who could tell 

you this. Bvery one of us possesses 

and exercises this solemn power to bind 
or loose on earth. It is in vain that our 
cowardice or selfishness tries to shirk it ; 

our sneaking silence is a verdict.- It is 

something that cries to Heaven louder 
than a prayer when human society gath- 
ers in its churches and calls on God to 
bind what it will not bind, and to loose 

what it will not forgive. Our power 

is the measure of our responsibility. Jesus 
opens here an often unregarded and un- 
suspected power in humanity — the power 
to forgive. We should be awe-struck, as 
the multitudes were then, when we see 
what power God has committed to us ; we 
should glorify God, as they did, when we 
realize that by it we can save our brother. 

REMEMBERED. 

Forgiveness." " Forgive us our debts as 
we also have forgiven our debtors." 

5. Remember that God wants you to 
get His forgiveness, to become fully con- 
scious of it, and to rejoice in it, so that — 
your heart being relieved of the burden of 
the past — you will work onward with new 
energy to do His will. He does not want 
you to dwell in fixed remorse or paralyz- 
ing regret He does not want us to be 
sitting 

" By the poisoned springs of life. 

Waiting for the morrow which shall free us from 
the strife." 

— There is no such to-morrow. He wants 
us to repent, restore, accept His forgive- 
ness and spring forward to new duty with 
lightened hearts. This is the heart of the 
Christ's message from God. 

6. Remember that God's forgiveness 
is a divine provision for the cure of our 
weakness and sinfulness. The case of the 
paralytic seemed one of utter ruin and 
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hopelessness of mind and body, but faith 
brought him to Jesus, and God sent him 
back to life, both forgiven and restored. 
Faith in the infinite largeness of the di- 
vine love is the source of the energy that 
remedies all ills. 

7. Remember that self-forgiveness, 
in an earnest nature, is the sign of God's 
forgiveness, the reflection of God's love 



on your own j! heart. Don't say, "lean 
never foi^ve myself." Why not, if God 
has forgiven you ? Do not set yourself up 
to be better than He is ! Do not quibble 
in self-righteous feebleness, with His in- 
finite gift. Accept it freely, gratefully, 
wholly and joyfully, and go on, in new- 
ness of life, to do His will. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS 



Point. - Jesus oan forgive sin. 

Method. The man who was cured 
of the leprosy was so thankful and so full of joy, 
that he could not keep the matter to himself. He 
went out and told everybody he met So many 
people heard the story and came to Jesus to be 
helped that he was obliged to hide himself away for 
awhile in a desert place where the crowd could not 
find him. We do not know how long Jesus hid 
himself from the people, but after a time it became 
known that he was in Capernaum, W. B. word, 
and find place on map. Let chil. repeat the word 
Capernaum, and tell them that it was the place 
where Jesus made his home for much of the time 
after he left Nazareth. What was Nazareth? 
The place where he lived when he was a little boy, 
and when he worked with Joseph as a carpenter. 
What do think might have happened just as soon 
as the people knew that Jesus was in Capernaum ? 
Yes, that was just what did occur ; they crowded 
around him with their sick, urging him to cure 
them. So many came around the house where he 
was that it was impossible for all the sick to reach 
him. The houses in those times were not built like 
ones of t<Mlay. Do any of you know what they 
were like? Chil. or Tr. describe. Tr. show pic- 
ture, or make one upon blackboard. Tell the part 
of the house where Jesus stayed while he preached 
to the people. Among the many who came to Jesus 
was a man sick with the palsy. W. B. word Pa/sy. 
Did you ever see any one sick in that way ? I once 
saw a man with a palsied arm. It had shrivelled 
away until it was no larger than a child's, and could 
not be used at all. Tr. describe the helpless condi- 
tion of the man brought to Jesus, carried by four 
men. Tell of the difference between our beds and 
the beds used in that time. How did this man 
reach Jesus ? Tr. make the description as graphic 
as possible : tell of the urgency of the sick man, 



the zeal of the four attendants, the forcing through 
the crowd, the ascent to the roof, the breaking 
down of the railing around it, and the letting down 
of the man into the court or open space connected 
with the house where Jesus was. What made the 
man so anxious to reach Jesus ? He believed that 
couW he but once reach him, Jesus couki make 
him well What did Jesus say to him ? He toW 
the man that his sins were forgiven. Was that not 
a strange thing to say ? Do you suppose that is 
what the men wanted, who carried the sick man to 
him ? Perhaps not just what they expected, but the 
Jews thought in those days that all sickness was 
caused by the sins of soms one and for Jesus to say 
that the man's sins were forgiven was like saying 
that the thing which made the man sick was taken 
away. Still there were near Jesus a great many 
learned men watching to see what he wouW do, and 
when he spoke of forgiving sins, they began to com- 
plain, and said he was a blasphemer. W. B. What 
is a bksphemer? One who speaks against God. 
They said only God could forgive sins, and when 
Jesus, who could tell what they were thinking 
about, saw what they were doing, he said to them« 
" Why do you murmur about these things in your 
hearts? Is it any harder for me to forgive this 
man's sins than to cure him of the palsy ? but that 
you may know that I can do both, I say unto the 
sick man, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk." And 
the man did as he was toki. Oh, what most the 
people have thought of this 1 It would have taken 
a doctor a long time, if ever done, to cure such a 
sickness as that ; but Jesus did it by a word. And 
why did Jesus tell them he had cured the man ? 
That they might know that he had power to for- 
give sins also. Could the people do else than be- 
lieve him, then ? The men were greatly astonished, 
and praised God, for they said, " We have seen 
wonderful cures before, but never anything like 
this." 



Ji0r §0tin0;er Sjtfe^0lars. 

What was noised abroad in the city of Capernaum ? — i^s. i). Who was the " he " that 
was in the house ? — (...). How did the people rush for the house i^ — {vs. 2). \fyhy 
were they so eager t — {Partly to hear his words, and partly to see him heal the sick). 
Whom did four persons bring to the house ?— (t/j*. ^. In what ingenious way did they 
get the sick man into the house ? — {^s. 4). What did Jesus, pleased with their faith, say 
to the sick man ? — (t/j. 5). Did this cure him ? — {No). Why not ? — Forgiveness is for 
the soul, not the body). What did Jesus afterward say to the man ? — {^us. 1 1). 

Have you ever done wrong ? — {Yes). Have you ever been forgiven ? — ( J^<f.r). How does 
it make you fed to be forgriven {—{Half glad and half sorry, sorry I had done the 
wrong, glad that I had undone it, as well as I could). Anythmg else ?— ( Yes ; I thought 
I would nearer do it again). Anything else i*— { Yes : it made me hapPy to feel that I 
wa^ loved again as before). Did you ever forgive anybody!* — {Yes). How does that 
make you feel ?— {// makes me feel as though I had the ri^t to pray " Forgive us ou r 
DEBTS, AS WE ALSO HAVE FORGIVEN OUR DEBTORS ")• What has a famous poet said 
about forgiveness .?— (To err is human ; to forgive, divine '*). 
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Helper Lesson for January 6, 1889. 
THE MISSIO N OF JOHN TH E BAPTIST. 

TprB .~ Christian era,a6. Roman era, 780. Tiberius C^csar, emperor of Rome; Pontius Pilate, 

Roman governor of Judea. PLACE ; a thinly-settled pastoral district, lying along the west side of the 

Dead Sea and the lower part of the river Jordan. Jesus was probably baptized at Bethabara, a fording- 
phoe of the Jordan near Jericho. PXB80V8 ; John the Baptizer, a Jewish prophet, bom B. C. 4 ; execu- 
ted by Herod, A. D. 27. Jetut. the Christ, the Founder of Christianity, bom B.C. 4 ; executed by the Roman 
government at the instigation of the Jews, A. D. 30. ( TAese dates are approximate^ . 

THE SCRIPTURES ; - Mark 1 s 1 1 1 • ( Revision) 



1 The beginaiiLg of the gospel of Jesus 

Christjthe Son of God. 

2 Even as it is written ' in Isaiah the prophet, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face. 

Who shall prepare thy way ; 

3 The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight ; 

4 John came, who baptized in the wilder- 
ness and preached the baptism of repent- 

3 ance unto remission of sins. And there went 
out unto him all the country of Judaea, and 
all they of Jerasalem ; and they were bap- 
tized of him in the river Jordan, confessing 
their sins. And John was clothed with 



» Some an- 
aent authori- 
ties omit tfu 
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cient authori- 
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* Gr. sud^i- 
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» Or, //0fy 
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book. 
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camel's hair, and Aad a leathem girdle about 
his loins, and did eat locusts and wild honey. 
And he preached, saying, There cometh 7 
after me he that is mightier than I, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not * worthy 
to stoop down and unloose. I baptized 8 
you * with water ; but he shall baptize you 
* with the « Holy Ghost. 
And it came to pass in those days, that 9 
Jesus came from Nazareth of GaUlee, and 
was baptized of John « in the Jordan. And 10 
straightway coming up out of the water, he 
saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit 
as a dove descending upon him : and a 11 
voice came out of the heavens. Thou art 
my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased 



LeMon Text : — ** There eometh after me he 
Oftt ii mightier than I." ~ Mark 1 : 7. 

Memory Venei: — 2-3* 7. 

Historie Snggeetion :— The transition from Ju- 
daism to Christianity. 

Katthew'i Vereion; — Chap. III. 

Lnhe*! Yexiion; Chap. Ill : 1-18, 21-22. 

John'! Yereion ; Chap, 1 :6-7, 15-34. 



Analyiif . — I. The Proloffae contains the title, 
and a quotation from Isaiah introducing John. 
ys. 1-3. — II. John the Baptiet, the last prophet 
of the Old Order, appears, preaching repentance, 
and announces the approach of a greater Teacher 
and prophet than himself, vs. 4-8, — III. Jetus 
the prophet of the New Order appears, and b con- 
secrated to his work, vs. 9-1 1. 



QUESTIONS; How does Mark's story of the Good News begin ? Tj. i. With 
what quotation from Isaiah is John the Baptist introduced ? ~ Fs, 2 ^. Where did John 
appear, and what work did he commence ? - ys, 4. How is the effect of his preaching 
described ? Kr. 5. What is said of his costume and habits ? - Vs,6, How did he pre- 
dict the coming of a greater teacher ? Vs. 7. What should be the difference in their 
baptism ? Vs. 8. Who was the greater teacher, whence did he come, and how was he 
consecrated to his work ? - Vs. g. What signs are said to have accompanied his conse- 
cration? Vs. ID II. 

WOBB STUDIES.— GkMpel means Good News. — Jesni is the nofm, and Chriit is the title of our Lord. 

Bepentance means '* turning around " or away from. Bemisfion means release from the power of sin, — 

abifity to stop sinning. ^Holy Ohoft means eaored ipirit. 

IE880VS. — 1. The good newi that Jesus brought is that God is Love. i/oAn 3 : 16 ) . Even His punish- 
m»ts are proofs of His love ; they surely conoe, they cannot be escaped, they are for discipline and cure, and 

ve ought to be grateful for them. (Psa/m 119:7$). 3. God wante OS to be good. Our first business 

therefore is to repent, —turn away from sin. Sin is the wrongs way, — missing the mark, — losing our way in 

Bfe ; and the wages of sin is, — ( Romans 6 : 23 ) . 8. Salvation is deliverance, — not from the penalties 

of past sins, but from the /ouvrt/m/. (AfattSiis; A£ts26:iS). 4. " The ffreateet of f anlti is to be 

conscious of none." ^5. " Try all the ways of righteousness you can think of, ana you will find that no way 

brings you to it except the way of Jesus, and that his way does bring you to it." 6. Are yon starting 

and oshig your life as you ought ? Try and hear " a Voice crying in the wilderness, make ye ready the way 

of fte Lotd ! " Conscience is that voice. 7. The way to get rid of evil dispositions is to put a sacred 

spirit in their place. Study the words and deeds of Jesus. Worship God, pray, and do good to men — that 

aaed sphtt will snrely come. 8. Believe in progreei. Do not be afraid of new doctrines, but make 

tiiem prove themselves. Search the Scriptures. You may find that what is called new is old. 9. 13ie 

grtitiMrt hereey is bck of Love. Love will help you to find both Truth and Duty. 

Published Monthly by Universalist Publishing House, 16 Bromfield St., Boston, at 12 cts. per year. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office, as Second Class Matter. 
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Helper Lesson for January 13» 1889. 
A SABBATH IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 



B. — ( ApproxtmaU)y A.D 28. - 
Sea of Galilee. 



- PLACE. —Capemanm and vicinity, on the north-west shore of the 



THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 1:21 34. (Revision). 



21 And they go into Capernaum; and straight- 
way on the sabbath day he entered into the 

22 synagogue and taught. And they were as- 
tonished at his teaching : for he taught them 
as having authority, and not. as the scribes. 

23 And straightway there was in their syna- 
gogue a man with an unclean spirit ; and 

24 he cried out, saying. What have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? art thou 
come to diestroy us ? I know thee who thou 

25 art, the Holy One of God. And Jesus re- 
buked 1 him, saying, Hold thy peace, and 

26 come out of him. And the unclean spirit, 
' tearing him and crying with a loud voice, 

27 came out of him. And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned among them- 
selves, saying. What is this ? a new teach- 
ing! with authority he commandeth even 

28 the unclean spirits, and they obey him. And 
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the report of him went out straightway 
everywhere into all the region of Galilee 
round about. 

And straightway, * when they were come 39 
out of the synagogue, they came into the 
house of Simon and Andrew, with James 
and John. Now Simon's wife's mother lay 30 
sick of a fever ; and straightway they tell 
him of her : and he came and took her by 31 
the hand, and raised her up ; and the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them. 

And at even, when the sun did set, they 32 
brought unto him all that were sick, and 
them that were ^ possessed with devils. And 
all the dty was gathered together at the 
door. And he healed many that vrere sick 
with divers diseases, and cast out many » 
devils ; and he suffered not the « devils to 
speak, because they knew him. 



LeMon Text : — *' And he entered, at hia ouf- 
tom WM, into the lynagogne on the eabbath 

day." — Luke 4:16. 

BecoUectloni of Last Leeion.— What was the 
subject ? Time ? Place ? Who were the persons ? 
What preparation for the New Era did John en- 
force? What did the baptism of Jesus signify? 
What great transition does the lesson suggest ? 



Memory Veraei : — 30-32. 

Matthew* • Vertiont 8 : 14-17. 

Lake's Version, 4 : 31-41 • 

Analysis. — I. Jesns teaches in a Jewish Meet- 
ing House, vs. 21-32.-11. A fanatic intermp- 
tion subdued, rj. 23-28.— III. A Home scene m 
Simon's house, vs. 29-31. — IV. A Imiset scene, of 
divine compassion and power, vs. 32-34. 



QUESTIONS. How did Jesus b^n his work at Capernaum.^ vs, 21. Why 
were his hearers astonished at his teaching? — vs, 22. 22. How was his teaching inter 
rupted ? vs, 23-24. How did Jesus rebuke him ? vs. 25. With what effect ? ifs. 26} 
How did this scene affect the congregation } vs. 27. Where did rumor carry this story. 

vs. 28. From the synagogue where did Jesus go ? vs. 29. Who was sick there ? vs. 
30. In what manner was she healed 1 vs. ^i. What sunset scene is next described ? 
vs. 32-33. How did Jesus show a divine compassion ? — vs. 34. 

WOEB STUDIES. — Scribes ; the official interpreters and teachers of the Mosaic laws. ^Unclean spirit ; 

literally, in an unclean spirit, unruly, frantic, ungovernable ;— a disorder believed by the people to be caused 
by the temporary presence of malign spirits. Tearing him ; Revision margin, ** convulsing '' him ; — con- 
vulsions. Straightway; a favorite expression with Mark, occurring five times in this lesson, and about 

forty times in the whole narrative. Possessed with devils; Revision margin, "demoniacs.'' Should 

never be translated " devils." In Acts 17 : 18, the same word is translated " gods." 

SIIOGESTIONS. 1. Yon want to be free. But in order to be free, you roust bow to the authority of 

Reason, Conscience and Love. This is the authority of Jesus, and in no way can you ever become as free as 

by following him {John 8 : 33 ) . 8. The devils which you have to fight are your own imperfections, — bad 

temper, laziness, deceitfulness, unteachableness, self-indulgence, thoughtlessness and the like. They can and 
will ruin your lives, if not overcome. It is literally true that Jesus can drive these evil dispositions out. Love 

for him will change your disposition. Study, reverence, and obey him ( Galatians 5 : 16-26) . 3. Hov 

gfOOd it is to recover from sickness ! It is a kind of new birth to feel yourself growing well and strongr 
again. It makes you glad andgratefuL But to recover from /»(7r<7/ sickness,— to get rid of envy, jealousy, hatreo, 
covetousness, to be forgiven and restored after you have done wrong— to feel well and sound and strong and 
sweet and genial in mind and heart again,— this is ahnost the greatest joy of life. Jesus has cured millions ; 

he can cure you. Go to him and try it ( Matthew 1 1 : 28-30 ) . 4. Jesns kept the Sabbath, in this lesson, 

by worshiping God, teaching the truth and doing good. He laid down no rigid rules for Sabbath-keeping. 
He puts us upon our honor to keep the day in his spirit. Here are three suggestions arising out of this les- 
son, for the use of the Sabbath. — First ; I will join in the worship of God this day. — Second; I will do some 
special thing to brighten and sweeten the home-life this day. — Third; I will do some kind and helpful act 
outside my own family-circle this day. — I will thus so use my Sunday, as to be able to say at its close : " On 
this sacred day of Rest and Opportunity I have tried to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly WITH MY God." 
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Helper 



for Jamtary 20, 186^ 



THE CLEANSING OF THE LEPER. 

TIME.- ( Approximale) A. D. aS. PLACI. - ^uburbs of Capernaum, and villages of Galilee. 

BBOOLLBCnOVS OF LAST LB880M.— Subject ? Place? How did Jesus spend his Sabbath? What 
are three good rules of Sabbath-keeping ? 

THE SCRIPTURES : — Mark 1 s 36-46. ( Revision ). 



35 And in the morning, a great while before 
day, he rose up and went out, and departed 

36 into a desert place, and there prayed. And 
Simon and they that were with him fol- 

37 lowed after him ; and they found him, 
and say unto him, All are seeking thee. 

38 And he saith unto him, Let us go elsewhere 
into the next towns, that 1 may preach there 

59 also ; for to this end came I forth. And he 
went into their synagogues throughout Gali- 
lee, preaching and casting out » devils. 

40 And there cometh to him a leper, beseech- 
ing him, ' and kneeling down to him, and 
saying unto him. If thou wilt, thou canst 

41 make me clean. And being moved with 
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compassion, he stretched forth his hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto him, I will; 
be thou made clean. And straightway the 43 
leprosy departed from him, and he was 
made clean. And he • strictly charged him 43 
and straightway sent him out, and saith 44 
unto him. See thou say nothing to any man : 
but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing the things which 
Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them. But he went out, and began to pub- 45 
Ush it much, and to spread abroad the * mat- 
ter, insomuch that " Jesus could no more 
openly enter Into " a city, but was without 
In desert places : and they came to him from 
every quarter. 



Lettoa Text:— "And itraiffhtway the lep- 
rosy dep&rUd from him, and he was made 
dean.**— Mark 1:42. 

Xemory Y ertea : — 35-38. 

KanheVi Version ; — 4 : 23-*5, and 8:2-4. 

Luke's Version ; — 4 :42-44, and 5 : 12-15. 

Analysis.— I. XorninglPrayer: Jesus steals out 



of the dty, and finds a solitary place to pray.— w. 

35. n. A Missionary Tonr. Jesus and some 

followers go out and teach the New Kingdom 
through Galilee.— t/<f. 36-39. — III. The Cleansing 
of the Leper. Jesus' compassion induces him to 
again enter upon the work of healing, in conse- 
quence of which his real mission is seriously inter- 
fered with.— t' J. 40-45. 



QUESTIONS. — What solitude did Jesus seek, at what hour, and for what purpose ? — 
vs, 35. Which of his followers sought him there, and what message did they bring ? — vs, 
36-37. In what words, and for what reason did Jesus propose a missionary tour ? — vs, 38. 
What brief summary of that is given 1 — vs, 39. As they went, who claimed Jesus' help ? — 
vsy 40. How did Jesus cleanse him ? — vs. 41-42. What did Jesus tell the restored man to 
do ?— vj. 43-44. What was the result of the man's disobedience ? — vs, 45. 



WOBD 8T U ilLISS.HIimon ; the foremost of Jesus* personal followers, otherwise called Peter. For to 

tllis end oame I forth ; that is, to preach the New Kingdom, not to work miracles. ^Towns ; llteraUy, vil- 

lages. ^A Leper ; one afflicted with a loathsome and disfiguring skin-disease. The laws of that time made 

them outcasts. Moved with compassion ; his pity overcame his reluctance to be followed about as a mere 

wonder-worker. 8how thyself to the priest ; who would certify that he was cured. Began to pnblish 

it mnch ; his disobedience raised an excitement that almost prevented Jesus from preaching. 

U880V8.— 1. Prayer in the morning sets the heart right, and makes the day go right. Pray, not as a 
doty only, but as a great privilege. Do not make your prayer all asking^. Make it adoration and thanksgiving. 

So not pray selfishly. Pray that God's name may be hallowed, and that His Kingdom may come. 2. Do 

let pity the sick and the wretched afar off. Do something to help. '* A handful of help is worth a cart- 
load of pity.** 3. Bodily leprosy is had, but moral leprosy is worse. If the state of our heart would 

show on our sldn, just think how spotted some of us selfish and deceitful creatures would be ! How bad it is 
to have an ugly soul 1 Jesus has cleansed millions of such ; he can cleanse ours.— 4. gee how divine 
Yasns was ; he touched ihzX loathsome leper, whom no one else would touch. He did not shrink from a hide- 
OQs body ; he does not shrink from the worst soul. Just go and say '' Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 

dean," and all the evil passions in your heart will change. It is wonderful what power he has. 5. It is 

Vsaderfnl what power you may have over wretched and wicked people, if you will only touch them with real 
sympathy. Remember that the greatest misfortune in this world is to have an ugly soul, even if you have made 
Hto yourself. To pity andhelp, rather than to shrink from and despise,— is the Christian spirit. 6. "Pity is 

tke toash of Ctod in hnman hearts/' and it has some of the power of God to uplift the fallen. 7. Do not 

W tse sare that you cannot work a moral miracle. Such things are being done every day. Never give up 
tTTbg. Bemember— 

** Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own." 
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Helper Lmumh for January 27, 1889. 



FORGIVENESS AND HEALINQ. 



TDCE. — ( Approximate) A. D. 38. — PLACE. — A private house in Capernaum. 
THE SCRIPTURES : — Mark 2:1-12. ( Revision ). 



1 And when he entered again into Caper- 
naum after some days, it was noised that he 

2 was " in the house. And many were gath- 
ered together, so that there was no longer 
room for them^ no, not even about the door : 

3 and he spake the word unto them. And they 
come, bringing unto him a man sick of the 

4 palsy, borne of four. And when they could 
not " come nigh unto him for the crowd, 
they uncovered the roof where he was : and 
when they had broken it up, they let down 
the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay. 

5 And Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the 
sick of the palsy, ' Son, thy sins are for- 

6 given. But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reasoning in their 

7 hearts, Why doth this man thus speak ? he 
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blasphemeth : who can forgive sins but one, 
even God ? And straightway Jesus, per- 8 
ceiving in his spirit that they so reasoned 
within themselves, saith unto them. Why 
reason ye these things in your hearts? 
Whether is easier, to say to the sick of the 9 
palsy, Thy sins are forgiven ; or to say. 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk ? But lo 
that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
> power on earth to forgive sins (he saith to 
the sick of the palsy), I say unto thee, ii 
Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house. And he arose, and straightvra.y took 
up the bed, and went forth before them all ; 
insomuch that they were all amazed, and 
glorified God, saying, We never saw it on 
this fashion. 



Leisoii Text :— *' Who f orgiveth all thine ini- 
qnitiei ; who healeth all thy diieasef ."-Psalm 
103:3. 

Katthew*! Vertioii, —9:2-^. 

Lnke'i Version, —5 : 17-26. 

XecoUeotionB of Laet Leiton. — Subject ? — 
Place?— What is leprosy? — In what respect is it 
like sin ? — What did Jesus' cleansing of the leper 



show? 

Analyns.— I. ForgiveneM of sin does not 
arreit Penalty. The forgiveness and the healing 
wereseparateacts,— f J. 1-5.— II. The Power to heal 
impliei the power.to FornTe.^v/ 6-xi.— III. Hn- 
mfl^ty*! Power to Forgave. Jesus as the Son of 
Man, the representative of humanity, illustrates the 
power of every son of man to foigive,— r j. 12 ( with 
Matt.^'.l). 



QUESTIONS. — On Jesus' return to Capernaum, how was the house where he stayed 
thronged with people 1 — vs, 1-2. How did the friends of a palsied man manage to get 
him into Jesus' presence ? — vs. 3-4. With what gracious words did Jesus accost the sick 
man? — -z/j". 5. How did the onlooking scribes cavil at his words? vs. 6-7, How did 
Jesus discern and reprove their unspoken thoughts ? — 7/ j. 8-9. How did Jesus show his 
power over the body ? — vs. lo-ii. What was the effect on the sick man, and on the spec- 
tators? — vs. 12. 

WOEB STUDIES.— Palay; paralysis.— Th^ nncovered the roof; we do not know A<^, but the point 
is, the activity and persistence of the sick man's friends, which gives a vivid idea of Jesus' fame as a compas- 
sionate healer.— The bed; a thin mattress, with or without a light frame.— Forgiven; literally, sent away^ 
dismissed.— Beaaoninff in their hearta; literally, holding a dialogue with themselves.— Who oan forgive 
iina bnt one, even Ooa T Jesus had not assumed to forgive the man's sins, he had simply declared that they 
were forgiven.— The Son of man Jesus' favorite title for himself, used about seventy times in the STOspels. It 
means % representative of the human race^ or of humanity.— Power ; literally, the rights sufficient authority. 

LESSONS.— 1 ** Borne of four," vs. 3. No man is utterly wretched who has four good friends. Do you 
think you have four friends who would stand by you if you were sick, poor and helpless ? Nothing tests friend- 
ship like misfortune. Sin is the worst misfortune. 3. You yonnff people who think you are rich in friendship, 
will you stand by your dearest friend If he or she falls into sin ? You would be ashamed to desert your friend 
in sickness, will you desert him in sin ? Or will you try to take him to where the great Master of Life is, that 

he may be healed ? 8. Young Univen alists are pledged by their faith to stand by a weak and erring 

companion. Four devoted friends can almost always " win back the soul that his fair path forsook.^ 

4. Forgiveness of sin does not at once arrest the penalties of sin. The object of forgiveness is to stop the 
sinning^ and to restore you to right relations with God and man, and to enable you to endure the consequences 

of your faults in such a way that they will ennoble instead of degrading you. 5. Bemember that sin is 

always and everywhere a curse ; and that those vices that spoil the body, bad as they are, are not so bad as 
those that paralyze the souL — -6. Bemember your own need of forgiveness. Are you right ? Do you live 
up to the highest you know ? Do you not need help, guidance, strength ? God pity you if you are so f oohsh 
and headstrong as to think you do not I No paralytic in old Galilee ever needed the Christ more than you do. 

7. '* He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over which he must pass himself, for every man 

has need to be forgiven." ^lUmember that by cherishing the unforgiving spirit you help your enemy to 

injure you. You cannot gratify one who hates you more than by allowing his injurious act to Idndle a hell of 

retaliation in your heart. You thus yourself blow the fire that burns you. 9, Vever oherish the memory 

of a wrong. The bravest soul is that which dares to utterly fotgive an njury. A coward never forgives. 
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CORRBSPONDBNCB. 

Correspondence is invited from pas- 
tors, superintendents and teachers on any 
subject connected with the lessons, meth- 
ods of teaching, or Sunday-School work 
in general. Especially the results of mis- 
sionary effort, of the working of young 
people's societies, and of endeavors to pro- 
mote church membership, are desired. 
Statements of works of practical philan- 
thropy and humanity in which the schools 
engage will also be gladly received. All 
such communications should be addressed 
to the editor. No, 25 Cherry Street^ Lynn, 
Mass. 

HOBfE STUDT. 
With onlv thirty minutes a week of 

Sunday School study, it is evident that 
comparatively little can be accomplished 
unless we can induce the scholars to study 
at home. The Home Study slip is an at- 
empt to promote a study of the Bible out- 
side of the school half-hour. 
' How to use the Home Study Slips. 

First : They are to be given to the 
scholars a week in advance. The scholar 
fills up the blanks at home, signs his name 
and class number at the bottom, and brings 
the slip to school on the Sunday in which the 
lesson is to be studied, the Sunday of the 
date. Thus he is prepared to meet his 
teacher with some previous knowledge of 
the lesson. 

Second: — The teacher collects the 
filled-up slips from the members of his class, 
at the beginning of the session. The super- 
intendent appoints some person (usually 
an assistant librarian) to collect them from 
the teacha:^. They are then given to some 
competent person, — by preference the pas- 



tor, superintendent, or a Bible-class teach- 
er, — to be overlooked and corrected during 
the week, marked "examined" and re- 
turned to the scholars on the following 
Sunday. Most scholars put these correct- 
ed slips between the leaves of their Bibles 
and keep them. 

(Note: — It is very desirable that the 
pastor should examine and correct these 
studies. If the scholars feel that their 
pastor is in close sympathy with their 
studies and is to examine and correct their 
work, they will have a special interest and 
will take special pains. And to the faith- 
ful pastor this affords an invaluable op- 
portunity to know the minds of his young 
people). 

Tliird: — Every scholar should own a 
revised New Testament, (price, from ten 
cents upward), and should bring it to 
school and study the lesson from it. Ex- 
perience shows that a better jcomprehen 
sion of the Book is thus gained, and a 
deeper interest in its teachings is thus ac- 
quired. 

Foortli: — As it is not practicable to 
grade these Home Studies, the first five 
questions are made as simple as possible, 
and are so framed as to be capable of be- 
ing answered in the very words of the 
text. Thus the youngest scholar (who can 
read and write) can use the slips ; and the 
advanced scholars find them useful in in- 
dicating the main lines of the lesson. Often 
the older scholars add comments of their 

own to the answers. The last question 

calls for thel^expression of some thought, 
opinion or sentiment of the seholar's own. 
Frequently these answers are so original, 
striking and suggestivs as to make it ad- 
vantageous for pastor or superintendent 
to read them to the whole school, suppres- 
sing, of course, the writer's name. Noth- 
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ing interests the school more than a five- 
minute review of the Home Studies, made 
by the pastor or superintendent on the 
Sunday when the slips are returned to the 
scholars. 

Some Results. In an experience of 
three years' use of the Home Studies it has 
been found that they have greatly increased 
the interest in Bible study ; that they have 
greatly helped the teachers in interesting 
their scholars ; that they have assisted to 
systematize the work of the school^ and 
have made the scholars feel that the Sun- 
day School was an institution from which 
they were deriving a systematic and valu- 
able instruction. 

One unforseen result of the use of these 
Studies has been a revival of Bible study 
among the parents and older members of 
the family of the scholar. The slip asks 
the members of the household to assist 
the younger scholars in preparing the les- 
son. This has shaken the dust off from 
many unused Bibles. The young scholars 
become Bible-missionaries to their homes. 
Parents who might little heed the exhorta- 
tions of their pastor to study the Bible 
will heed the childish urgency of their own 
young children for help in getting out the 
lesson. In not a few instances this Bible 
study to help the children has become an 
established Sunday or evening habit with 
parents, and has awakened in them a new 
interest in the contents of the great divine- 
human Book. 



THE SOWHR. 

(Lesson v.) 
In the dim dawning sow thy seed. 

And in the evening stay not thy hand, 
What will it bring forth— wheat or weed— 
Who can know, or who understand ? 
Few will heed, 
Yet sow thy seed. 

See, the red sunrise before thee glows. 

Though close behind the night lingers still ; 
Flapping their fatal wings come the black foes, 
Following, following over the hill. 
No repose ; 
Sow thou tiiy seed. 

We, too, went sowing in glad sunrise ; 
Now it is twilight, sad shadows fall. 
Where is the harvest ? Why lift we our eyes ? 
What could we see here ? But God seeth all. 
Fast life flies; 
Sow the good seed. 



Though we may cast it with trembling hand. 

Spirit half -broken, heart-sick and faint, 
His winds will scatter it over the land, 
His rains will nourish and cleanse it from taint. 
Sinner or saint, 
Sow the good seed. 
—Dinah Muloch Craik. 



Proverbs of Ek>winfir. 

— After a bad harvest sow again. 
{Don't yield to difficulties). 

— If thou wouldst have a good crop, sow 
with thy hand but pour not out of the sack. 

— He that sows in the highway tires his 
oxen and loseth his corn. 

— He who sows peas on the highway 
does not get all the pods into his bam. 

— He who sows little reaps little. 

— He that sows iniquity shall re^ 
shame. 

— Who sows thorns should not go bare- 
foot. 

— Do not abstain from sowing for fear 
of the pigeons. 

— Sow thou good works and thou shalt 
reap gladness. 



Drilling-in, vs. Broad-oastinff. 

Among the modern improvements 
in agriculture we may reckon the inven- 
tion of the seed-drill as one of the most 
important. By means of this invention, 
seed is greatly economized, the supply can 
be regulated, and the sower knows exactly 
where every grain of seed goes. There is 
no scattering, as in the wasteful broadcast 
plan by which seeds are flung almost at 
random over the field, and may or may 
not fall into the furrows. The Seed-drill, 
on the contrary, either stamps holes or 
ploughs narrow furrows, measures the seed 
into them, and in some machines replaces 
the earth.— J. G. Wood, in Nature^s 

Teaching. The Sim^ay-School teacher 

should take notice of this modem improve- 
ment in method. Drill-in the seed. Teach 
with a definite purpose. 



HOW CHRI8TIANIT7 HAS TTB- 
DEMONIZBD HUMANITT. 

(Lesson yL) 
The worst kind of religion is no re- 
ligion at all ; and those men, living in ease 
and luxury, indulging themselves in the 
"amusement of going without religion," 
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may be thankful that they live in lands 
where the gospel they ne^ect has tamed 
the beasdiness and ferocity of the men 
who, but for Christianity, might long ago 
have eaten their carcasses, like the South 
Sea islanders, or cut off their heads and 
tanned their hides, like the monsters of 
the French revolution. When the micro- 
scopic search of skepticism, which has 
hunted the heavens and sounded the seas 
to disprove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society, and 
bas found a place on this planet ten miles 
square where a decent man can live in de- 
cency, comfort and security, supportins^ 
and educating his children imspoiled and 
unpolluted; a place where age is rever- 
enced, infancy protected, manhood re- 
spected, womanhood honored and human 
bfe held in due regard ; when skeptics can 
find such a place ten miles square on this 
giobe, where the crospel of Christ has not 
eone and clearea the way and laid the 
foundations and made decency and se- 
curity possible, it will then be in order for 
the skeptical literati to move thither and 
then ventilate their views. But so long as 
these very men are dependent upon the re- 
ligion which they discard for every privi- 
lege they enjoy, thev may well hesitate a 
little before they seek to rob the Christian 
of his hope and humanity of its faith in 
that Saviour who alone hats given to man 
that hope of life eternal which makes life 
tolerable and society possible, and robs 
death of its terrors and the grave of its 
gk)om.—jAMES Russell Lowell. 

THB TIMID WOMAN'S TOUCH. 

(Lesson vii.) 
Sbe on]y tooched the hem of his gannent, 

As to his side she stole, 
Amid the crowd that had gathered around him, 

And straightway she was whole. 
She came in fear and trembling before him, 

Sbe knew her Lord had coise, 
She felt that from him virtue had healed her, 

The mighty deed was done. 
He tamed with ** Daughter, be of good comfort, 

Thy faith hath made thee whole,'* 
And peace that passeth all understanding, 
With gladness filled her soul. 

Oh, touch the hem of his garment. 

And thou too shalt be free ; 
His saving power this very hour, 
Shan give new life to thee. 

—George F. Root. 

What Eusebius saw at Cadsarea 
Philippi. 

" This woman was a native of Csesarea. 
At the gates of her house, on an elevated 
stone, stands a brazen ima^^e of a woman 
on her bended knee, with her hands 
stretched out before her, like one entreat- 



ing. Opposite to this is another image of 
a man erect, of the same material, and 
stretching out his hand to the woman. 
Before her feet, and on the same pedestal, 
there is a certain strange plant growing, 
which, rising as high as the hem of the 
brazen garment, is a kind of antidote to all 
kinds of disease. This figure is a statue 
of Jesus Christ and it has remained even 
until our times, so that we ourselves saw 
it whilst tarrying in that city." — Eusebius ; 
(A. D. 280. 

THB RBAL APOSTLE. 

(Lesson viU.) 
Who b God's chosen priest ? 
He who on Christ stands waiting day and night, 

Who traced His holy steps nor ever ceased, 
From Jordan's banks to Bethphage height : 

Who hath learned lowliness 
From his Lord's cradle, patience from His cross : 

Whom poor men's eyes and hearts consent to bless 
To whom, for Christ, the world is loss ; 

Who both in agony 
Hath seen Him, and in glory ; and in both 

Own'd Him divine, and yielded, nothing loth 
Body and soul, to live and die, 

In witness of his Lord, 
In humble following of his Saviour dear ; 

This is the man to wield th' unearthly sword 
Warring unharmed wit h sin and fear. — Keble 



Eeurly Symbols of the Apostles. 

In a series of enamels, by Leonard Li- 
mousin, in the church of St. Peter at 
Chartres, the apostles are represented 
with their different insig^nia. St. Peter 
with the keys, as commissioned with the 
power to bind and loose. St. Paul with 
a sword, as a soldier of Christ, armed with 

" the sword of the Spirit." St. Andrew 

with a cross, shaped like the letter X, the 
form of cross on which he is supposed to 
have been martyred. St. Joim with a 
chalice, in allusion to Matthew 20:23. 

St. James the Less with a book and 

club^ in allusion to the supposed manner 
of his death. — St. James the (Greater 
with a pilgrim's staff, a broad hat with 
scallop shells, and a book, he being re- 
garded as the patron of pilgrims. — St. 
Thomas with an architect^ square, as 
patron of architects and builders. St. 
Philip with a small cross, the staff of 
which is knotted like a reed, and indicates 
the traveler's ^taff, and marks this apos- 
tle as the preacher of Christ to distant 
nations. St. Matthew with a pike (or 
spear); St. Matthias with an axe; St. 
Bartholomew with a book and a knife ; 
St. Simon with a saw ; these indicating 
the different modes of their death, accoro- 
ing to legendary accounts. — Legendary 

ANTIQUITIES. ,^g,,,,,^(^OOgle 
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Lesson V. February 3, 1889. 

THE PARABLE OF THE SEED AND SOIL. 

Mark 4 : 10-20. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJECT : — The RespoiiBibility of 
the Hearer. 

Admonition : - " Take heed therefore 
how ye hear P 

1. (Intrbductioii). Jesus is planting 
the new Kingdom of God, — himself the 
fruitful seed of that Kingdom. Good seed 
does not perish. The Kingdom of God is 
a moral commonwealth. The Inner King- 
dom precedes the Outer. 

2. The Scripture Study: — History 
and Interpretation. 

3. Parables. Jesus changes his method 



to adopt it to the popular understandivg. 
The scene. What is a parable ? 

4. The Parable of the Seed and 
Soil aims to correct the extravagant ex- 
pectations of the disciples and to disclose 
their responsibility. Not by revolution 
but by growth will his Kingdom prevail. 
Four sowings and one reaping. Four 
kinds of hearers : - the impenetrable, the 
superficial, the pre-occupied, the prepared. 

5. Hints for Teachers; points for 
for scholars ; primary method ; questions 
for younger scholars. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Plcu&ting the Kingdom of God. | 
The change in Jesus* method of teaching 
indicates a change in his mind. What 
that change was, is suggested by th9 cir- 
cumstances. He was more and more de- 
cidedly being rejected by the ruling classes ; 
the rich, the learned, and the powerful 
Their hearts were no soil for his seed. We 
do not know when the fact dawned upon 
him that he was not to be the Reformer 
but the Victim of the established religion, 
and that the utmost he could hope to do 
was to leave behind him the germ of a no- 
bler faith. But it becomes increasingly 
evident that the machinations of his ene- 
mies were too potent for him. The lead- 
ers of the dominant religion would not 
have him. So be it, then. God's hand 
was in it. God had hidden these things 
from the wise and understanding. " Even 
so, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in 
Thy sight." There were some humble 
hearts which were good ground for his 
seed. He would plant the germs of the 
New Kingdom in them. Even the small- 
est seed would grow into a great tree — in 
due time. As for himself, — " Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit" How much fruit 
that seed^has borne ! 



Good Seed does not Perish.—" It 

is only to our limited and faithless eye- 
sight that any righteous cause, falling into 
the ground, seems to perish. Sca£Folds 
despotisms, ruinous battle-fields, — these 
are all conditions of the harvest. Truth, 
or justice, or liberty, swathe it in parch- 
ment cerements, dig its grave with bay- 
onets, press it down with thrones, bastiles, 
slave-blocks, sprinkle it all over with the 
venerable dust of despotism, and in that 
dust trace the lines of its epitaph. It may 
be buried, but has it really perished ? Can 
you bury the spirit of Christ ? The earth 
rolls, the sun shines on, the spring winds 
blow, God's truth flows into the soul of 
man, and not a kernel of the righteous 
seed will fail to ripen at the last." — Ch apin. 
The Inner Kingdom of God. 
" The Kingdom of God is within you." 
— " This death to the actual world, this life 
in an ideal which replaced it without con- 
flicting with it, incidentally brought into 
existence the highest characteristic of 
Christian civilization. The image of a 
holier life, of a Kingdom of God where 
wrong and sin should never come, touched 
the sleeping springs of higher affection 
and spiritual power in the heart, and lifted 
men into a new birth of character. New 
tastes, new loves, new hopes broke upon 
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them from depths of their nature never 
reached before, and delivered them from 
the thraldom of outward things and the 
strife of the passions they had served. 
Snatched from themselves, and carried off 
by a spirit diviner than their own, they see 
their own past which was hid from them 
before, and hear and answer many a call 
of God that had come to their deaf ear in 
vain. A consecration falls upon thi 
walks of daily duty and the place of 
m^ly rest J a beauty enters for them in- 
to the simplest task that has only a better 
and a worse j and there is a Presence 
that allays the troubles, and puts a sweet- 
ness into the discords of life. Looking 
away from the scattered and broken frag- 



ments of goodness among men to the per- 
fect natures of a supernal sphere, the dis- 
ciple was carried clear past the ancieiit 
standards of piety and moral strength ; and 
leaving behind him the piece-meal distri- 
bution of virtues among classes and ranks, 
rose to the great idea of One Righteous- 
ness, realized in heaven, approached on 
earth, alike possible, alike necessary, for 
all minds. This is the true and indestruc- 
table ground of Christian brotherhood and 
unity, this recognition of a common car 
pacity for resemblance to God, a common 
liability to fall away from it, a common 
trust to press into a greater nearness to it." 
Martineau, The Inner and Outer King- 
dom of God, 



THE LESSON. 

Time. - A, D. 28. 

Place. — Near Capernaum, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 

Other Versions. The Parable, Matt. 13:1-9; Luke 8: 4-8; The Interpretation, 
Matt 13:10-23; Luke 8:9-15. 

Text : - " If any man have ears to hear, let him hear,''^ - Mark 4 : 23. 

The Scripture Study. — Mark 4 : 10-20. {Revision.) 

Who asked Jesus why he spoke in parables } — vs, 10. (See Matt. 13 : 10). What ex- 
planation did he give ? — vs. 11. What quotation {from Isaiah 6 : 9-10) follows ? — vs. 12. 
How does Jesus intimate that his disciples ought to have understood the parable ? — vs. 
13. Proceeding to explain, what is the seed sown ? — vs. 14. What becomes of the 
word in the hearts of mere wayside hearers.'' vs. 15. How does the word affect super- 
ficial hearers? — vs. 16-17. What happens to the word in the minds of pre-ocupied 
hearers ? — vs. 18-19. How does the word multiply itself in " an honest and good heart ? " 
(Luke 8 : 15) — vs. 20. 

AncJysis. — I. Jesus tells why he speaks in Parables, vs. 10-13. — ^I- He ex- 
plains the application of the parable of the Seed and Soil to four kinds of hearers of his 
word; the impenetrable, the superficial, the preoccupied and the prepared, vs. 14-20. 

Word Studies. Parable ; a comparison, a parallel, (see below). Mystery ; not 
a thing in its nature unknowable, but a thing heretofore unknown, a secret. — Kingdom 
of God ; the new moral commonwealth, (see below).- Batan ; whatever opposes, resists 
or prevents good, an obstacle, an adversary. — The ^vord ; the message, the truth. — 
The world ; the times, the age. 



EXPLANATORY. 



I. Jesus Adopts a new Method 
of Tecichinfir- 

Tbe Situation. Of the many strik- 
ing scenes in the work of Jesus which 
the shores of the sea of Galilee witnessed, 
this one is peculiar throughout as being a 
quiet teaching-scene. Matthew (13:1 2) 
gives a spirited picture of It. As Jesus sat 
talking by the sea-side, the people eagerly 



flocked toward him, coming singly and in 
hurrying groups from the city and the sur- 
rounding places, until the number of his 
auditors became so great that he " entered 
into a boat and sat ; and all the multitude 
stood on the beach." From this extempo- 
rized pulpit he began to interpret the na- 
ture of his Kingdom in parables. After- 
ward, when the people had dispersed, or 
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when Jesus and his followers had gone 
away alone, his disciples asked him why 
he spoke in parables. 

Teaoliinig: by Parables. Jesus re- 
sorted to the use of parables apparently to 
bring himself to the level of the popular un- 
derstanding. " There was something affect- 
ing m the attempt of Jesus to secure 
greater results, nay, to bring about a 
change in the course of events, and even 
in the distribution of divine gifts, by stoop- 
ing so low to the inclinations and mental 
capacity of the people. He had always 
spoken in pithy figurative sentences, in a 
popular manner, with perfect simplicity, 
without embellishment or pedantic subtle- 
ty."— Keim. Yet he had often been mis- 
understood, as his biographers themselves 
confess ; nor does it appear that iu adopt* 
ing the parabolic form of teaching he was 
relieved from the necessity of explaining, 
even to his own disciples. " Explain unto 
us this parable," they said. 

Wliat is a Parable I — The para- 
able, comparison, simile or parallel, is a 
form of speech by which spiritual truth 
is taught or suggested through its likeness 
to material facts and occurrences. There 
are many varieties of parables, but they all 
proceed upon the assumption that the ma- 
terial and spiritual laws run in parallel 
lines, or at least, that they do not contra- 
dict each other, inasmuch as they both 
proceed from the same Divine mind. The 
parable is not the authoritative, but the 
suggestive form of teaching. It assumes 
an apprehension of spiritual truth as al- 
ready existing in the mind of the hearer. 
If that apprehension does not exist, the 
parable will be dark to him, " hearing he 
shall hear and not understand." 

For example, in this lesson, the mys- 
tery of the Kingdom of God {vs. 1 1), is 
the thing to be illustrated by the natural 
growth of seed. What Jesus desires his 
disciples to understand is : (i). That his 
" Kingdom of God " — the new Moral Com- 
monwealth which he aims to create, will 
not be established by the use of exter- 
nal force such as a political revolution by 
the aid of armies and fighting, but by 
teaching, (2). Jesus was not going to 
build a Kingdom, but to plant one. God 
does not work by manufacture, but by 



growth. (3). The result of his teaching 
largely depends upon the soil in which it 
is received, <>., the mental and moral char- 
acter of his disciples. 

In short, Jesus puts forth this p^able to 
correct the extravagant expectations of his 
followers. They expect him to get a fol- 
lowing large enough to overturn the exist- 
ing order of things by force, and set up 
the new Kingdom in Ws lifetime. He, on 
the contrary, wishes to familiarize them 
with the fact that he can only set the leaven 
a-working ; plant a seed which will grow 
slowly to the harvest. He explains his 
meaning definitely in vs, 26-27 " So is 
the Kingdom of God as if a man should 
cast seed upon the earth ; and should sleep 
and rise night and day^ and the seed 
should spring up and grow, he knoweth 
not how." Not a sudden, triumphant 
revolution, a brilliant victory, was before 
them, but a success which they would 
scarcely be able to distinguish from over- 
whelming defeat, a slow, long process of 
seed-planting encouraged by only the most 
meagre results. But some seed would fall 
into good ground. 

II. The Parable of the Seed and 
Soil. 

1. Seed Sown by the WajBlde.— 

vs. 15. ^The wayside means the beaten 

paths with which the fields were intersected, 

hard-trodden roads upon which the seed 
would lie ungerminating until " the birds 

came and devoured it." Straightway 

Cometh Batan, — vs. 15. In the ex- 
planation of this parable as recorded by 
Matthew, the snatcher-away of seed is 
called " the evil one.^' and in Luke " the 
devil " ; while in the parable itself, in all 
three versions, the seed-robbers are called 
** birds." 

Now, a satan is a hinderer, an opposer, 
an antagonist; — and the particular form of 
satan which was opposing Jesus' teaching 
just now was the Pharisees. They were as 
busy as birds in snatching his words away 
from minds that otherwise might have 
been moved by them. They mingled with 
every throng of his listeners, and remon- 
strated with every man who seemed at all 
inclined to receive his teaching.. (See John 
9:13-34). The Pharisees were his seed- 
snatchers, his truth-robbers, his satans, his 
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evil ones, his devils. They followed him 
everjrwhere, opposed him at every turn, 
plotted against him, and at last overthrew 

him. The Sunday - School Satan. 

There are very few young people who have 
not one or more among their companions 
who play this satan part. By ridicule, by 
merriment and jest, by feigned contempt, 
by badinage and caricature they drive out 
earnestness of mind and snatch away the 

seeds of serious impression. We who 

are teachers, know that these unmalignant 
seed-snatchers and truth-robbers await the 
dismissal of every teaching - assembly. 
Many a child is robbed of a good and 
fruitful seed-thought or feeling between 
the class-seat and the door. A trivial or 
irrelevant remark, a jest, a silly criticism, 
will do it, and there is no defence against 
it These "fowls of the air" cannot be 
caught or tamed. Yet they cannot snatch 
away the good seed unless we let them. 
— Both outside and inside of us there is 
some satan — ^some adversary of good — 
which it is our first business to subdue. 

Scattering TeacUng:. Sowing 
seed means teaching. How does it hap- 
pen that so much teaching is thrown away ? 
It is partly because the teaching is not 
earnest enough, not skilful enough, not 
direct enough. It is simply foolish to 
scatter seed on unprepared soil. Nobody 
expects wheat to grow in the middle of the 
road. To read a lesson over to an unat- 
tentive pupil is not teaching. The best 
sowing is not broadcasting; it is drilling- 
in. The first art of the teacher is the art 
of getting attention. And this art is not 
so difficult as it may seem. If you are all 
alive to, and in downright earnest about 
the truth, you will get real attention in 
spite of, what seems like inattention. The 
earnest, faithful teacher, often finds, to his 
surprise and delight, that the seeming in- 
attention was only the wayward scholar's 
mask, and that the seed was really planted 
in his heart. The Scholar's Re- 
sponsibility* Where the teacher's re- 
sponsibility ends, the scholar's begins. 
Good seed is kindly and earnestly offered 
—will the scholar take it? Surely the 
soil of these fresh young hearts is not yet 
trodden as hard as a wayside path ! That 
depends. Here are some of the things 



that harden young hearts, (i). Selfish- 
ness; often aggravated by the fond, fool- 
lish indulgence of parents. (2). Frivolity; 
aggravated by self-indulgence in every 
trivial pleasure. Fortunate are the chil- 
dren who are born to the ancient and hon- 
orable estate of poverty, which renders 
such self-indulgence impossible. (3). Con- 
ceit; which so blinds and hardens as to 
make the highest truth seem the least im- 
portant. How the good seed rolls around 
on a heart hardened by vanity, and how 
quickly the crows and blackbirds pounce 
upon it, and carry it off! Impene- 
trable Soils. The Jewish mind was 
made impenetrable to Jesus* teaching by 
an intense reverence for antiquity, by their 
petty sectarian conflicts, and by the efforts 
of their privileged classes to retain their 

privileges and dominance. On the 

beaten path of old custom much good seed 
is wasted. And the sectarian habit of mind 
refuses all but one particular kind of seed. 
There are not a few Universalists whose 
minds are shut up against all seed which 
does not come out of the denominational 
bag. The word has no interest for them 
unless it has something to say about Uni- 
versalism. Hardened sectarianism looks 
uglier amongst the broad propositions of 
Universalism than it does anywhere else. 
Some Universalists (let other sects point 
out their own weaknesses ; we will attend 
to ours), are like sheep " staked out " in 
broad meadows, who cannot get a sin- 
gle spear of grass beyond the length of the 
denominational chain that holds them to 
their stake, while within the circle every- 
thing is nibbled down to the ground, and 
there is no more nourishment to be had 
from it. Often it is due to the minister's 
sectarian narrowness that " the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed." 
2. Seed in a Rocky SoVL.—vs. 16- 

17. "Rocky" does not mean ground 

covered with loose stones, but a thin layer 
of soil over a rock-bed. Seed would 
quickly spring up in it, and as quickly 
wither. Such soil is the emblem of a 
quick and ardent, but shallow nature. 
** When they have heard the word (they) 
straightway receive it with joy ; and they 
have no root in themselves, but endure for 
a while ; then, when tribulation or perse- 
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cution ariseth because of the word, 

straightway they stumble." ^Jesus had 

one among his hearers who was destined 
to partly exemplify this teaching. Peter 
was an ardent, impetuous, enthusiastic be- 
liever, but when persecution arose, he 
stumbled. In the fulness of his quick and 
vehement emotions he said, ** Lord, with 
thee I am ready to go both to prison and 
to death. I will lay down my life for thee." 
Yet when the pinch came, Peter denied all 
knowledge of Jesus, and confirmed his de- 
nial with oaths. It may encourage those 
who feel that their emotions are too quick- 
ly and easily stirred to be sound and last- 
ing, to reflect that Peter nobly retrieved 
his weakness, and grew sounder and 

stronger as he grew older. 1 have 

known those who received the word of 
Universalism with a joy amounting to rapt- 
ure, and yet lost all the glow and fire in a 
marvelously brief time under the influence 

of a contrary atmosphere. Revivals of 

religion, so called, conspicuously develop 
this shallow emotionalism, which burns as 

hotly and briefly as a fire of chaff. 

Many people have their religious fire put 
out by " a sneer from some leading spirit 
in their society, a laugh in a gay circle of 
pleasure-seekers, or the rude jests of some 

some scoffing artizan in a workshop." 

And we must notice, too, that this shallow 
soil lies over the hard, insensate rock. 
" The nature which is over-emotional on 
its surface is utterly hard at its core. The 
most heartless people are those whose feel- 
ings are always ready to gush." Mac- 
LAREN. But we must not push these 
earth-and-rock analogies too far, ^nd run 
into a hopeless fatalism. The human 
heart is not like rock and dirt. It has a 
self-determining power of its own. It can 
make itself over, with God s help. The 
emotions of all children, for example, are 
proverbially quick and transient, yet they 
can be so cultivated as to become deep 
and strong. We can pile rich and deep 
soil oyer rock ; we can blast the rock away. 
And this is precisely the business in which 
we are here engaged. It has been well 
said, " Evolution stands by to note calmly 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence. Christianity goes to work 
to make something more fit to survive." 



Stockton. The Central Park, in New 

York, now blooms in varied and increasing 
beauty on the spot where, only a few years 
ago there was nothing but barren rock, 
stagnant pools, and patches of thin, cold 
soil. 
3. Seed among: Tlioms. - vs. 1S-19. 
The difference between this patch of 
ground and the others that Jesus has 
spoken of, is that the soil is not trodden 
hard, and is not thin, but is deep and rich 
and the thorns have got first possession of 
it, and grow luxuriantly, and crowd out 
the grain, just as they do in many a rich 
young heart ! It is a pity to see nothing 
but a thorn field where there ought to be 

a com field. Some thorny shrubs bear 

good fruit, but thorns are weeds which 
only bear prickles. Look out for these 
weeds in the soil of your hearts. You 
must not think that you are all right be- 
cause there is something growing in your 
garden — the vital question is what f You 
don't want the whole crop of your life to 
be nothing but prickles ; you want good, 
nourishing grain ; ripe, sweet, luscious 
fruit ! Then you must look out for these 

thisties. The terror of farmers in my 

part of the country was the Canada thistle. 
Its seeds have wings, and every wind scat- 
ters them over the land by day and night, 
just as bad books and bad newspapers 
scatter moral thistle-seed over human 
hearts. — But we can defend the soil of 
our hearts from this kind of thorn-seed if 
we are vigilant and brave. What right 
has anybody to spoil your life.'* If any 
one offers you a bad book, a bad com- 
panion, a bad habit or an evil suggestion, 
turn upon him at once ! Tell him you 
think a great deal of yourself, you know 
how to defend your heart-garden,«and you 
are not going to have any thistles planted 

in it I But, after all, the best defence is 

to plant your heart thick with good seeds. 
Give them the first possession, and a good 
start, and they will keep the thorns out. 
Jesus said, '* Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of (iod and His righteousness." This is 
the solidest wisdom. Be diligent in these 
lessons from his lips. They are his good 
seeds. Don't let the thorns choke them. 

They bear fruit unto eternal life. ^Jesus 

specifies two classes of thorns : First, the 
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"cares of this age." This may mean all 
the outward shows, shams and deceits of 
life. Do not let them befool you. There 
is something deep, solid and permanent in 
this life, because it is the beginning of an 
enduring existence. Discriminate well be- 
tween its transient phases and its perma- 
nent substance. Good character lasts for- 
ever. Sec6nd, ** the deceitfulness of riches." 
Not riches themselves, but their " deceit- 
fulness," their enormous power to deceive 
and blind both those who have and those 
who have them not. Nothing is so much 
overrated in this world as the advantage 
of possessing great wealth. Money-inde- 
pendance is a solid good, for which every 
one should strive, but vast possessions 
make a thorny pillow for any man's head. 
Yet so blinding is the ambition for great 
riches that it turns the hearts of many of 
the ablest men of every age into mere 
thorn-patches. They might be men, they 
degenerate into mere money-getters ! 
4. Seed in Good Oronnd. vs. 20. 

In every sowing some seed falls into 

honest, strong and faithful hearts, and 
grows up into an abundant harvest of 
power and peace. Jesus sowed Palestine 
all over, and his first crop was only a few 
faithful souls; but they, too, sowed his 
seed and the product is the million-fold in- 
crease of the Christian church, which is 
still sowing more seed than ever before. 

But all this is very different from what 

his first believers wanted, and from what 
we want. They wanted him to set up his 
kingdom at once, and somehow coerce all 
men into it, and rule the world with the 
rod of external and visible power. But the 
" mystery " of the Kingdom of God (Mark 

4:11), is growth from within. We, too, 

want ready-made things, an4 our faith 
droops because God does not do things 
that way. '* God does not establish full- 
formed things. . He plants seeds which 
grow." He did not manufacture the world. 
He made it grow, through countless ages 
and transformations. He did not manu- 
facture a race of perfect beings. He crea- 
ted germs and laws of growth ; and it is 
the throes and changes of growth that we 
so often mistake for the symptoms of de 

cay and death. " A seed is the most 

wonderful thing in the world. There is 



nothing else that contains so much in so 
little bulk. It is a concentration of all ca- 
pacities and possibilities of organic life." 
An atom, often not larger than a grain of 
sand, contains all the concentrated vitality 
of the largest forest trees. A still smaller, 
invisible germ contains the vitality of the 

human race. A seed is a living thing, 

with God's power and life packed into it. 
No man can create a seed. It is a perfect 
symbol of God*s word. Jesus chose it as 
the symbol of his teaching. It does not 
look at all like what springs from it ; and 
that is what puzzled his disciples, and is 
what puzzles us. But we keep on sowing, 
knowing that from the smallest seed the 
mightiest results can come. We keep on 
sowing because we are divinely constrained 
to sow what has been sown in us ! But 
we must lay to heart the fact that what is 
sown in us and what we sow is not the 
completed growth, it is only seed. The 
soil and cultivation must do the rest. 
HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

1. You are Seed-Sowers. The 
seed you sow is the seed of eternal life^ in 
other words of moral truth., in other words 
of that kind of truth which, belonging to 
the eternal order of things is independent 
of all mutations and never changes, — is 
truth now and forever. Have confidence 
in the seed you are sowing, it is the right 
seed, it never loses its vitality, it is the 
seed of the eternal word. " Heaven and 
earth shall pass away but my word shall 
not pass away." 

2. Ton have to sow tills seed in 
four kinds of soil, the impenetrable^ the 
superficial^ the pre-occupied^ and the pre- 
pared. Almost every large class will rep- 
resent these four states of mind. But do 
not imagine your difficulties to be greater in 
teaching relig^ion than they would be in 
teaching literature or science. Every kind 
of teaching has to encounter these four 
soils. 

3. Imagrlne your class to be 
your farm* In some lots you must 
plant the seed, grain by grain, in others 
you can drill it in, in others you can even 

\ scatter it broadcast. But the broadcast is 
the most wasteful and uncertain method 
of sowing, as every preacher knows ; only 

i to be resorted to where you cannot use 
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the other methods. Yet the wind-sowm 
seed sometimes reaches an unknown fer- 
tile spot. 

Twenty-seven years age an acorn lodged somehow 
in the mortar or between the stones of an Ohio 
court-house sph^, took root and sent out an oak 
shoot. To-day a miniature oak grows on the spire, 
eighty feet from the ground. It draws life from tlie 
cement, the "skin of the rock" and tlie air, but 
principally from the air, as there is very little cement 
in the spire. 

This incident is introduced here solely 
to illustrate one point, " the unknown fer- 
tile spot." But it may also illustrate the 
chief danger in the use of the parable, — 
the misapplication of its lesson. Suppose, 
for example, that the lesson of this inci- 
dent were construed to be, the value of 
planting acorns in spires. But the spire 
of a court-house is no place for an oak 
tree. And if a man were to spend his life 
in throwing acorns into the air in hopes 
that one would lodge in the spire of a 
court-house, he would only be a slightly 
exaggerated illustration of the trivial pur- 
pose and wasteful method of much that is 
called religious teaching. * 

4. Do not be in too g^reat a bar. 
ry ; and do not hurry your scholars. Re- 



member that you are not sowing plants 
but seeds. Many earnest teachers fail 
through not making their teaching elemen- 
tary enough. The Great Teacher himself 
has told you what results to look for, "first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full com 
in the ear," — vs, 28. 

5. But above all, remember that 
while your pupils natures may be like these 
various intractable soils, they are not soil. 
It is not dirt or rock, but living human 
natiu'e that you are dealing with; and 
however slight your skill or faulty your 
method, the heart of your scholars will 
always respond to your sincerity, earnest- 
ness and love. They may not understand 
all your teaching, but they will understand 
your interest in themselves. Your per- 
sonal regard for your pupils will often 
break up the otherwise impenetrable soil 
of their minds. I have seen wonders 
wrought upon the most difficult class of 
pupils, viz, — boys in the transition stage, 
when they are neither boys nor men — by 
the straightforward and sincere personal 
interest which their teacher showed toward 
them. It is the personal element in Chris- 
tianity which constitutes its effectiveness. 



THINGS TO BE 

1. Since so much depends upon the 
soil, I ought to ask, Is wy mind good soil 
for the seed of truth ? Is it hardened, is it 
shallow, is it pre-occupied ? Am I willing 
to be taught ? Do I want to know the truth]? 

2. If a boy cares more for the opinion 
of his little " set " — his companions than 
for truth and right, his mind becomes 
hardened against all higher teaching. 

3. Teachableness is the first virtue of 
youth ; the indispensable condition of all 
knowledge, progress and prosperity. The 
youth who " knows it all " ends by know- 
ing nothing. Our conceit puts out our 
own eyes. 

4. To be a satan is to be an opposer 
or a hinderer of truth and goodness. Never 
ridicule sincerity and earnestness. Do not 
betray a serious impression for the sake of 
a cheap jest. If the satanic, mocking 
spirit rises in you, put it down with a 
strong hand. Honor all earnestness in 
others by an equal earnestness of your 
own, whatever may be the difference in 
your opinions. Go fur ther ; — defend every 



REMEMBERED. 

kind of sincerity against shallow sneers 
and foolish mockery. 

5. Honor the high word of the Christ, 
Receive it into " a honest and a good 

' heart." Make your mind honest to receive 
it. Little as you know how such seed ger- 
minates, it will bear fruit, *' thirty-fold, six- 
ty-fold, and a hundred-fold." 

6. Your reception of divine truth de- 
pends upon your disposition, and your dis- 
position is not wholly, but largely, within 
your own control. 

7. Consider how abundantly the seed 
is sown. There is no excuse for not know- 
ing what the Christ's teaching is. His 
churches and schools, in every variety, are 
open to you. Faithful teachers stand 
ready to help you. You can buy a com- 
plete history of his life and teachings for 
ten cents, or have one freely given you if 
you are not able to buy it Nothing in 
this world that is worth having, is easier to 
get than a plain knowledge of Jesus' teach- 
ing. The seed is scattered everywhere. 
Where it finds good ground it grows. 
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FOR TOUNOER SCHOLARS. 

Where was Jesus when he spoke this Parable ? (He was by the shore of the lovely 
Sea of Galilee). Did he stand on the shore, or how ? (The people stood on the shore : 
he sat in a boat, Mark 4:1). It must have been a pretty scene, don't you think ? 
(Yes : and from where he sat he could have seen the farmers sowing grain on the up- 
lands). What is this Parable about ? (// is about seed and soil). And what does it say 
about them ? (// says that even the best seed will not grow well in a bad soil). What 
becomes of the seed that is scattered on hard-trodden, wajrside soil ! (Mark 4:4). What 
of the seed that is sown in shallow soil ? (Mark 4:5 6). What of the seed sown among 
thorns? (Mark 4 : 7). What kind of soil is best ? (Mark 4: 8). After the people had 
gone away, what did Jesus' disciples do ? (They asked him to explain the Parable). Did 
Jesus think they ought to have understood it ? Ye^;—vs. 13). What does the Parable 
really mean to you ? (// means that there is no use trying to teach me if I won't try to 
learn). Oh ; then the " seed " means Jesus' own word ? (Ves). And the " soil " means 
your own mind? (Ves). And Jesus takes this way to tell you that he cannot teach you 
so long as you are careless and inattentive? (Ves). What does Jesus want to teach 
you? (He wants to teach me how to be good, true and hapPy). Has he taken great pains 
to teach you this ? ( Yes : he died that he might teach me this). Do you want to make 
him s<MTy ? (No). What then must you do ? (/ must hear and obey his teaching). 

THE PRI MARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Point. - "We ahould heed as well 
as hear the word of God. 

Method. - Do you like to hear stories* 
children ? I hope you do, for there are many beau- 
tiful stories in the Bible which I shall love to tell 
you, and have you tell to others, that all may learn 
these beautiful lessons of Jesus. When he was 
upon the earth, he often told stories to his disciples* 
We are to learn one of them to-day. It is about a 
man who went out into his field to sow the seeds for 
the harvest. What do we call a man who does such 
work as that? Farmer, or sower. When Jesus 
would tell this story, he was by the sea near Caper- 
naum, (Tr. find on map). As usual, the crowd was 
great around him. So he went and sat in a little 
ship on the sea where the people could not push 
against him so closely, and talked to tht>se standing 
on the shore. He b^an his story in this way. He 
said to the people, " Hearken." I suppose that he 
might attract their attention, and cause the people 
to be quiet, and listen ; then, perhaps, seeing a man 
in the distance sowing grain, he pointed, and said, 
"Behold,*' or look and see, "a sower i^nt forth to 
sow." Then he went on to tell the people what be- 
came of the seed which was sown, for not aU of it 
grew and yielded fruit for the harvest. How does 
the farmer sow the seed ? How many of you have 
ever seen it done ? Who will come here by me, and 
show the class how the seed is sown ? (Let chiL or 
Tr. show the action made in sowing the seed) . You 
see the fanner could not tell just where all the seed 
would falL Jesus said some of it fell by the way. 
side. In the pathway. There were no fences around 
the fields in those days, and often right through the 
centre or around the edge would be a road or path 
trodden hard by oxen or people passing by. Seed 
hat fell upon this hard ground could not find a 



place to fasten down into the earth. It lay there 
upon the top of the hard earth, and the birds soon 
came and ate it. Then some of the seed fell where 
the ground was covered with stones, and there was 
hardly any earth in which it could grow. Did you 
ever see anything trying to grow on stony ground? 
Did you notice how wilted it looked when the sun 
was bright, and how soon it withered away ? There 
not being much earth, the roots could not grow 
down very deep, and the plants soon sprung up, 
and the sun shone out warm, and having no root, it 
soon withered away and died. Some of the seed fell 
among thorns, and the briers and brambles grew 
faster than the young grain and shaded it, and the 
sharp thorns tore the stalks, and choked it all out so 
that it bore no fruit. But all of the seed was not 
lost, some fell on good soft earth, " good ground 
where the roots reached down deep and strong, and 
the grain sprang up and bore fruit abundantly 
some thirty, some sixty, and some one hundred for 
every one grain planted. (Tr. show one grain, call it 
the seed, and tell how from one planted many more 
are obtained) . Then Jesus told the people to remem- 
ber what he had told them. Why do you suppose 
Jesus told the people this story? Was it only a 
story? Did not those who heard him talk know all 
about the sowing of the seed ? The story had a 
meaning. He told them of this which they already 
knew that he might teach them of something else 
more strange to them. What do we call such a 
story as this ? Chil. or Tr. give term parable, W.B. 
Jesus taught many things by means of parables ; 
and when they were not fully understood, the people 
who wanted to learn would come and ask questions 
about them. That was a good thing to do. When 
we do not understand our lessons, or the wo ds of 
our Bible, we should always ask our pW-^ts, or 
teacher, or pastor to tell us about it. One time after 
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this, when they were alone, the disciples asked Jesus 
to explain to them what he meant by the parable of 
the sower. Jesus was seeming^ly surprised that they 
should not understand anything so simple as this, 
and asked them how they thought they were to un- 
derstand other parables iif they must have thb one 
explained, but he went on to tell them just the same. 
He said the sower meant any one who told about 
the word of God. Who can name some of the sow- 
ers? Chil. tell that ministers, teachers, parents, 
and missionaries are sowers. The seed was Bible 
words, or the Truth. The seed sown by the wayside , 
meant that which was heard by the thoughtless 
ones, those who only pay half attention. They hear 
a little, but do not stop to think what it means. 
What do you think are the little birds that come and 
take this good seed away? Talking, whispering 
when we should be listening,— coming in late so that 
we cannot know all the story, cannot understand. 
The seed sown on stony ground was the word heard 
with gladness, by those who ''think a little "but 



soon forget all about it. Some come to Sunday- 
School and listen to all that teacher says, and mean 
to do what she says is right, but the next day they 
forget or do not care anything about it. The seed 
grows a little while, but little cares and troubles 
scorch the little sprouts as soon as they begin to 
grow. Others listen to the word but soon think only 
of their play or their work or their own pleasure, 
aild though the seed is there, it has fallen among 
thorns and has been choked by them. All evil feel- 
ings, like selfishness, or anger, or anything which 
hinders the good from growing and bearing fruit in 
our hearts is a thorn. Some hear the word gladly, 
let it sink deep into their hearts, and are careful that 
trouble or care, or love of other things do not come 
and drive it out. There are those who not only 
hear, but think about it and try to do what they 
have learned is right. Thay let God's truth grow in 
their hearts, and bring forth the rich fruit of obedi- 
ence. When are our hearts good ground ? What 
is the fruit they bring forth ? 



Lesson VI. February io, 1889. 

THE DEMONIAC RESTORED. 

Mark 5:1 20. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJECT :~ Jesus' Power over In- 
sanity. 

Principle i—Ristoration, not destruc- 
tion^ is the divine method of overcoming 
eznl. 

1, (Introduction). Causes of insanity. 

2. The Scripture Study:— History, 
Analysis and Word-Studies. 



3. Various Interpretations ; — the 

Literal, the Conciliatory, the Rationalistic, 
the Emblematic and the Ethical. 

4. Points on the Ethical Interpre- 
tation. The Ethical symbol-teaching; 
Things to be remembered ; Primary Teach- 
ing; Questions for Younger Scholars. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Causes of InsaJiity.— Plato re- 
garded madness as a sacred disease which 
gave its subject prophetic power. It ap- 
pears to have been the common belief of 
the ancients that insanity was a supernatu- 
ral disease. But Hippocrates (B. C. 460) 
wrote in opposition to the "Sacred Dis- 
ease," maintaining the opinion that insanity 
has a wholly natural origin. He says: 
" And by the same organ (the brain) we be- 
come mad and delirious, and fears and ter- 
rors assail us, and dreams and untimely 
wanderings, and ignorance of present cir- 
cumstances. All these things we endure 

from the brain when it is not healthy." 

But the popular superstition never heard 
of, or rejected this rational teaching, and 
it is clear that in the time of Jesus almost 
every form of brain or nerve disorder was 



attributed to supernatural causes. The 
treatment of the insane under this super- 
stition makes up one of the darkest pages 
of human history. Jesus' treatment of in- 
sanity may be defined as a treatment by 
moral control, and is always characterized 
by a compassionate and strong sympathy 
.with the sufferer. There is no more sug- 
gestive picture of human progress in deal- 
ing with this dreadful disorder than that 
painted by Luke (8:35), " they found the 
man from whom the demons were gone 
out, sitting, clothed and in his right mind, 
at the feet of fesus^ The modem 

theory of the causes of insanity is substan- 
tially that of Hippocrates, but based upon 
a vast array of facts. '* After extensive 
observation and comparison, we find that 
the etiology of insanity is in general none 
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other than that of any other cerebral or I 73; Born idiots, 71 ; Misfortunes, 69; Old age,'69, 

nervous disease."— Griesinger. I Chagrin, 54; Love, 47; Acddents, j9; ReWfip"* 

I enthusiasm, ag; Unnatural vices, 27; Political 

An eminent authority has traced insanity, in a ; events, 26 ; Malaria, 17 : 111 usage, la : Remorse and 

thoasand male patients, to the following causes: ; despair, 9; Malformation of the skull, 4; Unknown 

— Drunkenness, no; Consequences of disease, | causes, 88 ; Pretended insanity, S- These, then, are 

100; Epilepsy, 78 ; Ambition, 78; Excessive labor, some of the demons we have to fight. 



THE LESSON. 



Time. {Approximate) A. D. 28. 

Flaoe. — Gerasa was a well-known city situated among the mountains of Gilead 20 
miles east of the Jordan. But the cure of this insane man occurred by the sea shore. 
The place cannot be definitely located. 

The Other Versions.— Matt. 8 : 28-34 ; 9:1; Luke 8 : 26 40. 

Text : — " Clothed and in his right mind,''— Mark 5 ; 15. 

Recollections of Last Lesson.— What was the Title? The Subject.^ What 
four kinds of soil are named ? Give one teaching-point. 

The Scripture Stndy. — Mark 4: 10-20. {Revision.) 

Into what country had Jesus and his followers now come? vs, i. Who met Jesus 
as he landed 1 — vs. 2. How is his abnormal strength described ? vs. 3-4. What other 
insane symptom is specified.'* — vs. 5. With what ejaculations did he run arid prostrate 
himself before Jesus ? vs. 6-7. What was Jesus saying to call forth this remonstrance ? 
—vs. 8. What question did Jesus now ask, and what answer receive ? — vs. 9. How is 
the insane delusion suggested by this answer further described i* — vs. 10-13. When the 
people gathered about Jesus, what did they sttl-^vs. 14-15. How did their awakened 
superstition conspire to expel Jesus from the land ? — vs. 16-17. How is the closing in- 
terview between Jesus and the restored lunatic related? — vs. 18-20. 

Analysis. 1. The Insane Man at Oerasa. His dwelling among the rock ex- 
cavations, his abnormal strength, his self-mutilations, — vs. i 5. II. Hifl insane de- 
lusions described and illustrated. His belief that the cause of his trouble was posses- 
sion by a legion of demons. He sees them transferred to the swine and so destroyed. 

He is restored to sanity.— i/j. 6-15. III. Jesus is virtnally expelled from that 

country. He refuses to take the restored man with him. vs. 16-20. 

Word Studies.— His dwelling in the tombs ; chambers excavated in the rock 
for burial-places, but often resorted to by homeless and outcast persons. Unclean 

spirit ; literally in an unclean spirit, unruly, intractable, ungovernable. Crying out ; 

"the verb denotes an inarticulate cry; a shriek.''' Vincent. ^Worshipped him; 

prostrated himself in the oriental manner ; not in the least implying what we mean by 
the word worship. — What have I to do with thee ? Literally, IVhat is there to 

me and theef 1 adjure thee by God; Luke has, I pray thee. ^Torment me 

not; literally, do not pain me. For he scdd unto me; literally, was saying. 

Legion ; an indefinite number, many. Out of the country ; Luke says, into 

the abyss, the deep. Clothed; Luke szys, for a long time he had worn no clothes. 

In his right mind ; his insane delusions had disappeared. 



EZPLANATORT. 



Various Views of this Btory. 1. 

Ths Idtertl. ** We repeat : the history must be re- 
ceived as it stands, or wholly rejected."— Eder- 
SHEiM ; Tfu Life and Times of Jesus. ** It is im- 
possible for the honest interpreter to tmderstand 
this narrative in any other than its plain and natu- 
ral sense, viz., that there were evil spirits in the man 



controlling his personality, that they left him and 
entered into the herd of swine, and that in conse- 
quence, either driven by fright, or acting under the 
impulses of the evil spirits, the entire herd rushed 
headlong into the sea."— Abbott ; Commentary on 
Matthew. 
2. The Conciliatory. "Thenar 
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ratfve which follows is to us difficult of comprehen- 
sion, and one which, however literally accepted, 
touches upon regions so wholly mysterious and un- 
known that we have no clue to its real significance, 
and can gain nothing by speculating upon it. * * 
But is it not allowable here to make a distinction 
between actual facts and that which was the mere 
conjecture and inference of the spectators from 
whom the three Evangelisls heard the tale ?" — Far- 
RAR ; Ufe of Christ, ** The destruction of the 
swine must not be regarded as miraculous."— Mac- 
DONALD ; The Miracles of our Lord. " This b de- 
cidedly the worst case that has yet come up in the 
sacred narrative. * * Here is a test case, and it 
makes me tremble. I have never seen Christ con- 
fronted after this sort before."— J. Parker; The 
Peoples Bible. 

3. The Rationalistic. ''The impar- 
tial reader will not be offended if we at once refuse 
to defend this incident in this its latest and most ar- 
tificial form. * * And doubtless many men of the 
most temperate judgment would gladly throw into 
the bargain the whole incident— the " splendid mas- 
terpiece " of this world of myths, as Strauss says — 
with even its best attested features. * * (But) 
" an historical reminiscence is to be found in the 
name Gadara, and in the resolve of the Gadarenes to 
expel Jesus. • * From all this we may infer that 
Jesus actually landed in the district of Gadara ; that 
he healed two demoniacs who persecuted him with 
their cries ; and that the strange Jewish wonder- 
worker was persuaded by the Gadarenes to go away, 
and against his will was compelled to re-embark. 
For the swine we get no room • • The quadru- 
peds have been added by the myth in order to draw 
from the life a comment on the healing, and to ex- 
plain and avenge the exorcism by a biting Jewish 
satire."— Kbim ; Ufe of Jesus of Natara. 

4. The Bmblematic. " We must re- 
member that to the Jews tombs and swine repre- 
sented the most loathsome form of uncleanness, and 
that swine stood specially for heathenism regarded 
in its most repulsive light. Observe again that 
every means of compulsion (by which the ancient 
systems of the law are meant) failed even to restrain 
the host of unclean spirits (which incidentally rep- 
resent the great number of heathen deities, as well 
as the moral corruption of the heathen) : but soon 
the mighty word of Christ expels them, to the terror 
of the world which loves them. Again, when the 
healed demoniac is told to go to his own people, it 
is a charge to the converted heathen to communicate 
their privileges to others. Finally we must remem- 
ber that it was a settled custom— in a certain sense 
defensible— to ascribe to Jesus himself whatever 
was done in his spirit and by his messengers. The 
original meaning of this story is therefore distinct 
enough ; and it points us in the first instance to 
the fruits of the labors of Paul, which we shall find 
indicated more than once hereafter under the same 
emblematic form. — Hoovkaas ; The Bible for 
Learners. 

The Ethiocd Interpretation. Let 
a man give his attention to a very painful 
subject, the prevalence of insanity among 
men. Let him make a tour of the lunatic 



asylums of Christendom, study the various 
forms and awful aspects of mental de- 
rangement, and he will speedily be con- 
vinced that insanity is the worst calamity 
that falls on man. Let him add to the 
cases of confirmed aberration of mind the 
vast mass of temporary or partial lunacies, 
— melancholia, hypochondria, monomania, 
dementia, with their active states of mania, 
delirium and frenzy, — and to this add the 
moral insanities which manifest themselves 
in abnormal excesses, cruelties, lusts, fana- 
ticisms and self-abuses; let him sit up 
one night with a delirium-tremens patient 
or listen for an hour to the, shrieks and 
witness the contortions of a raving maniac, 
and he will be amazed at the extent and 
overwhelmed by the horrors of mental 
disease. 

Now it is the instinct of many to pass 
by and ignore all these horrible things. 
Like Mrs. General in the story they would 
have everything in life perfectly " proper, 
placid and pleasant.'' It is pleasant to 
read and study certain parts of Jesus' story 
(the great story of redemption) when 
everything runs smooth, but when we 
come into the deep and difficult places 
our first thought is to call skepticism to 
our aid and say. Such things cannot be 
true. But just as any view of life is shal- 
low and inadequate which leaves out the 
awful fact of insanity and the terrible 
scenes of the madhouse, so the gospel 
itself would be shallow and inadequate to 
the facts of life and the needs of man, if 
it ignored one of the most perplexing and 
ghastly calamities to which man is subject. 
The claim to be pre-eminently and univer- 
sally the friend, teacher, inspirer and 
saviour of man could not be maintained 
for a moment by one who should ignore 
one of the very sorest of man's troubles. 
Strike out of the life of Jesus the narra- 
tives of his dealing with insanity (called 
demoniacal possession), and you might in- 
deed get rid of the magical and supersti- 
tious theory of his saving efficiency, but 
you would also reduce him to an ethical 
incompetency to confront the darkest 
problems and sorrows of life. 

It follows that on the ethical, or moral 
influelice view of Jesus' power, the ac- 
counts of his dealing with insanity assume 
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an even greater importance than they had 
under the magical theory. They become 
absolutely necessary to the high ethical 
view of Jesus' character.' Living and 
teaching in a country where every form of 
insanity continually confronted him, there 
would have been a great lack in the moral 
completeness of his character if he had 
shirked or ignored it What struck his 
contemporaries was the power with which 
he dealt with this great evil. Hence his 
victories over it were noted, repeated and 
finally written. 

We believe therefore the main statement 
to be true, that Jesus did restore a raving 
madman to sanity. We do not believe 
the Jewish theory that the insanity was 
caused by devils, nor the narrator's theory 
that the cure was effected by sending these 
devils into a herd of swine. Witnesses 
may be perfectly competent to testify to a 
fact who are wholly incompetent to accoimt 
for the fact. The fact here alleged is con- 
gruous with the character, purpose and 
power of Jesus, and is therefore as rele- 
vant and credible as its absence would be 
discrepant and inexplicable. 

Points on the Ethical Interpre- 
tation. — !• This incident represents 
one phase of the great conflict with evil 
to which Jesus has lent such vast and per- 



sistent energy. 2. Jesus is the embodi- 
ment of the Moral Force of the universe. 
He is the Sane Man, with power to com- 
municate his sanity. His is that su- 
preme sanity which perceives that the uni- 
verse is built on moral foundations and 
exists for a moral purpose,— the develop- 
ment of character. — -^. He perceives 
and announces the reality of evil and the 
cost of overcoming it ; and he flings him- 
self into the conflict vnth the utter self-re- 
gardlessness of a divine love bom of God 
and kept alive by constant communion 

with God. 4. He perceives that the 

object of the D»vine Reason and Love is the 
establishment of Moral Order throughout 

the whole imiverse. 5. He is the type 

of the Persistence of moral force and 
the prophecy and proof of its consummate 

victory over moral disorder. 6. His 

moral energy is communicable in a unique 
and transcendant degree to all who try to 
follow him in sincerity and truth. 7. 
The moral power of Jesus is not dimin- 
ished by the lapse of time, but, on the 
contrary, is augmented, and is increasingly 
accessible to increasing intelligence and 

sincerity. 8. The highest expression 

of Jesus' augmenting moral potency is in 
men's deepening interest in man, the de- 
velopment of practical humanity. 



ETHICAL SYMBOLS. 



1. A man in an nndean spirit, 
who nad his dwelling: in tlie 
tombs, — vs. 3. A man in an imclean 
spirit must have his dwelling in the tomb 
of moral death. He cannot help it. The 
andean spirit is moral death. His osten- 
sible dwelling may be a palace of art and 
luxury, and he may be 

** A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain." 

—and no man may be able to bind him, 
no, not with any fetters or chains; but all 
the same he is living in a tomb, and 
always, night and day, his unclean spirit is 
" crying out and cutting itself with stones," 
—the sharp flints of an inexorable, because 
at bottom a merciful retribution. The 
self-mutilation and torture of the unclean 
spirit, — ^lust, pride, envy, hatred, — ^is some- 
thing that no eye but God's can look upon. 



But the willless uncontrol of raving in- 
sanity simulates and illustrates it. 

2. No man liad strengrtli to 
tame Mm, — vs, 4. Man can do some- 
thing to restrict and confine evil, as he can 
put a lunatic in a straight-jacket, but he 
does not so tame it The energy that 
really cures evil is moral, comes from God,, 
and is exerted through those whom God 
has illuminated, enlightened and energized 
by the direct contact of His spirit. When- 
ever brute force rules men it ruins them. 
An extraordinary change has come over 
civilized society within a few years, in 
reference to the object of all social restric- 
tions and punishments, which is now con- 
ceded to be the reformation of the evil- 
doers. Jesus has at last succeeded in 
teaching mankind that his method is the 
only possible one. Evil cannot be killed^ it 
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must be cured. Evil is energy, and that en- 
ergy is capable of transmutation into good. 
Not destruction but conversion is the di- 
vine method of moral progress. Tou 
young peoploi lay hold of this great, di- 
vine, but most simple law. Try it on one 
another. Retaliate upon your injure r by 
taking the injurious spirit out of him. You 
can cast out unclean spirits. Forbear; 
return good for evil; seek to conquer 
your enemy by making him your friend. 
You have done nothing worth doing until 
you have done that. This is what you 
want the strong spirit of the Christ for. 
Hear what strong Paul says, ** We are 
more than conquerors through him that 
loved us,"— (Romans 8 :37). Read hymn 
No. 901 in the Church Harmonies, of 
which this is the closing verse : — 

** Rebuke the sin, and yet in love rebuke ; 
Feel as one member in another's pain ; 
Win back the soul that liis fair path forsook, 
And mighty and rejoicing is thy gain." 

3. Torment me not,— z/j. 7. It is 
astonishing how reluctant our unclean 
spirits are to leave us ; how a favorite lust 
or passion will cling. And when we come 
into a Presence that reveals and shames 
our impurities, even then the unclean 
spirit, dreading to go forth, makes its last 
frantic appeal to our dread of pain. " It 
will hurt you to get rid of me. Long an- 
guish must ensue before you can get used 
to my absence." So clamors the drink- 
demon to its unnerved victim, until the 
poor wretch turns away from his saving 
Christ and plunges again into the tombs 
with his devil !• The dread of the cleans- 
ing pain keeps many an appetite-cursed 
man from reform. 

4. My name is Iieg^lon, - t/j-. 9. 
Where one evil appetite has entrenched 
itself others tend to gather. One evil pas- 
sion brings in a host of others. If you in- 
vite one, you invite all. 

5« Send ns into tlie swine,— ^^j. 
12. A s)rmbol of degeneration. The bes- 
tial element seeks its own. Evil de-grades 
us. All immorality tends to beastliness. 
We are not tempted by foulness when we 
first begin to sin; the attractive sin has 
clothed itself like an angel of light But 
as we go on our downward way we grow 
in love with the foulness itself. The self- 



complacent dweller in the Palace of Art 
never thought to bridge the gulf between 
his dainty selfishness and what he saw 
from his window : 

*' What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 

" In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient sldn. 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep ; 
And oft some brainless devil enters in. 
And drives them to the deep." 

— TENNtBON; The Palace of Art. 

But all unchecked selfishness ends in 
swinishness. Then comes the " brainless 
devil," — the subordination of mind and 
conscience to appetite, — and then, — the 
abyss. 

6. Clothed and in liis rig^lit 
mind, — vs. 15. What a transformation ! 
We must not limit the powers of restora- 
tion, nor despair of the very worst and 
most intractable cases of evil. Christianity 
teaches us to never give up trying to re- 
form a fellow-creature. And while we 
gladly use every aid offered us by physical 
science, we must remember that at its best 
it can only be auxiliary to that moral po- 
tency which Jesus here exemplifies. 

7. They beg^an to beseech him 
to depart from their borders,— r/x. 
17. These people may have cared more 
for hogs than for humanity. If so, they 
were neither the first nor the last who put 
profit above purity. But let us draw a 
deeper lesson from this scene. Are there 
any among you who do not want to be 
taught .^ —whose ignorance and inexperi- 
ence are so great that you wish your 
teacher would stop trying to draw your at- 
tention to what is so wholly uninteresting 
to you.^ Well, you are a lot of young 
Gerasenes, beseeching the highest Reason 
and Love to go away from you ! And 
have you never encountered a Gerasene 
bigot, so afraid that something would hap- 
pen to his doctrines that he will not so 
much as hear what you have to say in fa- 
vor of yours, although you point him to 
much good fruit ? And is it not true that 
many of you young men are so thoroughly 
saturated with the huckster-morality of the 
so-called " business circles " of this age 
that you really fear to have your con- 
sciences aroused and trained to a high 
morality lest it should interfere with your 
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business success ? And has not the Christ 
been so misrepresented to many of you as 
to make you feel that his service narrows 
and shrivels all life into a dry and uninter- 

THINGS TO BE 

1. This lesson shows us a man in ruins. 
A shattered, dilapidated, wretched man. 
How he became so the lesson does not 
tell, but it tells how he was restored, and 
so teaches us the infinite value of every 
soul in the estimation of God. The pre- 
ciousness of the individual is the secret of 
the gospel. 

2. Right has a legitimate authority 
over wrong wherever it finds wrong, in 
Gerasa or in America. "We are bound to 



estin^ routine, instead of making it rich, 
full and free? Before you beseech the 
Christ to depart from your borders, be 
sure you know who and what he is. 

BEMEMBBRED. 

meddle with the demonized part of so- 
ciety," and to bring them to sanity. 

3. Where a Saviour is not welcome 
there is self-delusion amounting to in- 
sanity. 

4. *' It is a strange figure to present 
Jesus as ultimately pulverizing his ene- 
mies with the rod of his wrath. The only 
victory which Jesus could ever wish to at- 
tain over his enemies is that which would 
be wrought through their conversion." 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Point.— Cbrist, the great Healer. 

Method. — We hav-e learned how Jesus 
«as preaching and teaching and Imding Uie sick 
and constantly doing something to help those who 
were in troulAe. The day on which we saw him 
teaching, standing in a boat, was one of the busiest 
of aU. There was such a crowd around him all the 
tine tlkat he could not even get a chance to eat 
tread or anything. He healed a man who was 
bGnd and dumb ; he taught eight parables which he 
was afterwards oUiged to explain to his dull disd- 
pfes. No wonder he wanted to go away alone. How 
does one feel who is always at work ? Yes, and 
I suppose Jesus got tired too, for he was a man, 
yoQ know, like any other man, and needed to rest 
sometiines, as well as other people. Jesus had 
become so weary now from constant work that he 
wanted to get away from this crowd of people con- 
stantly following him, and rest He told his disci- 
ples to sail the boat over to the other side of the 
bice. As soon as they started Jesus lay down in 
Qte ship and went to sleep. But he had not long to 
wt I wonder if any of you know the story of the 
storm on the sea that night when Jesus lay asleep 
in the ship. Ask mamma to tell you about it Af- 
ter the storm they sailed along the shore tmtil they 
came to the country of the Gerasenes. (Tr. quickly 
draw on blackboard a picture of the little pear- 
sbaped lake, and mark Capernaum and trace the 
journey taken by Jesus and disciples) . Here they 
left the ship and went on shore, but no sooner were 
they on land than Jesus found work even here ready 
for him to do. There came running towards him a 
nan who was in a very sad condition. Though his 
frieoxb bound him with chains, they could not keep 
lum, for he would break them in pieces, and then 
tear his clothes from his body, and run around 
Baked, spending his days and his nights in the 
^Donntains, and among the caves (explain) and 
tombs, screaming and crying, and cutting himself 
**th stones. He would not go to his home, and no 



one dared go near him to help or save him. What 
would you think was the matter with a man who 
acted in this way? True, he was crazy, and the 
terror of all who came within sight of him. What 
do you think Jesus would do when he met such a 
poor crary man as this ? Would he leave him and 
go away to rest, no matter how tired he might be ? 
No, indeed, his tender heart always waits to help 
and bless the needy, and he could not pass on and 
leave this poor man. He had to wait and cure 
him. 

When a person is sick in body, what is he hin- 
dered from doing P When a man is crazy what part 
of him is sick? His mind is sick, and when hie is 
like this, his mind cannot act right, it cannot do that 
which it would do when well. What makes people's 
bodies sick ? Bad eating, bad care of body, sin, etc 
What makes the mind sick ? Bad thinking, bad be- 
lief. Now we do not know just what this crazy man 
had done, or just what caused him to be in such a 
sad condition, but he had a very bad and strange be- 
lief which caused him to be very miserable and very 
dangerous. He thought that bad spirits had such 
rule over him that he could not help but obey them. 
Whenever he thought of anything bad, he would do 
it, because he thought he could not help but do it 
This was a terrible belief, and we wonder how men 
could ever be so affected. We know there are no 
such demons really to come and rule in a person as 
this man thought, but, children, do you know there 
is a way even now, in which a person can be so pos- 
sessed with evil as to be in a condition even worse 
than this poor crazy man in this story ? Doing a 
wrong at first is seemingly a little thing, but the 
habit grows until it possesses the doer and governs 
both soul and body. Tr. illustrate. Tell story 
showing how the evil spirit of " Strongr drink** will 
lead a person to do the most dreadful things. Show 
that it is not only the hearts of drunken people that 
are possessed, but children's hearts are too, soane- 
times. Describe a quarrelsome child, and lead chit 
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to say that the evil spirit of ** anger " is rulins^ him. 
Mention other evil spirits, as selfishness, deceit, 
pride, bad words, impatience, and if time let chiL 
iUostrate each. 

How did Jesus cure the poor crazy man ? ChiL or 
Tr. relate the story as given in les»on. Did Jesus 
believe, too, there were demons ruling the man whom 
he could send away to the swine ? I do not think he 
did,— but this man was really sick in both body and 
mind, and probably Jesus thought that to humor him 
* in his strange, belief was the best way to cure him. 
Doctors often do that way now, when people are 
very sick. Tr. illustrate. Tr. compare the misery 
of sickness with the blessing of health. Illustrate 
the miserable condition of one whose nund is sick. 
How much worse is one who has a sick soul. What 
makes the soul sick ? What will such a one do, or 



be hindered from doing P Compare with crazy per 
son. Who can cure soul-sickness. 

What is sin? Is it something in the soul, or 
something done by the soul ? or how is the condi- 
tion of the soul when it sins? Unclean. (Tr. show 
a piece of soiled white cloth) . What is bad in this,— 
the cloth, or something which has come into it and 
defiled it and made it dirty ? How can it be made 
pure again ? Tr. wash it before class, but be sure 
and have water so prepared that a short time only 
will be necessary to niake it clean. Chil. tell what 
has been done, and how. Just so surely can Jesus 
cure or cleanse the soul, sick and defiled with 
sin. How? Recite golden text. Where is our 
home? All the world. How can we tell ? Ought 
we not to be glad to tell of what Jesus has done for 
us? 



Lesson VII. February 17, 1889. 

THE TIMID WOMAN'S TOUCH. 

Mark 5 : 25-34. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJECT: — ^The Power of Bamest 
Faith. 

Principle : — All life is communica- 
ted by Contact. 

1. (Introduction). The presence of 
Jesus; the Personal Basis of Christian- 
ity. 



2. Hie Scripture Study: — History, 
Word Studies, and Analysis. 

3. The Place of the Story. The 
personal appearance of Jesus. 

4. Teaohins Pointe. Practical Sug- 
gestions. Questions for Younger scholars. 
Primary Gass Lesson. 



IN THODUCnON. 



Qiristianity a Beligrion of Per- 
sonal Relations.— " But let us see if 

Christ was mistaken in planting his system upon 
personal love and devotion to Himself. Or, more 
broadly, why does this Faith, which claims to be the 
world's salvation, wear this guise of personal rela- 
tions ? Simply because in no other way can man be 
delivered from his evil. There may be exceptions 
here and there in whom natural dispositions are so 
happily blended that they have attained to a stain- 
less, if cold virtue. But talce men as they are, the 
bulk and mass of humanity, they are too blind to find 
their way by the light of precepts, too firmly wedded 
to evil to be moved by theories of virtue, too solidly 
imbedded in the customs of an *' evil world '^ to be 
extricated by any play of reason. And as to experi- 
ence, the fancied teacher of vrisdom, with its " hoard 
of maxims," it is the weakest of aU. Polonius is but 
a ** tedious old fool" to the Hamlets who are strug- 



gling with their own weaknesses in the hard play of 
human life. It is the subtlest thought in the pro- 
foundest drama that Hamlet is searching for a 
human love to upstay and inspire him ; it is he key 
to all his wild, testing talk with Ophelia; the love 
he found, but there was no strength in it ; it could 
not draw together his scatterea and faltering ener- 
gies and set them to some definite end, and o his 
life sweeps on to its tragic close. There is in all 
these simply lack of motive power. Men need in- 
stead something in the nature of a passion to dis- 
lodge them, some deep swelling current of feeling to 
sweep them away from evil toward goodness, . cm 
self toward God. . . . And thus the Christ comes 
before humanity, making God's love manifest in a 
human and personal way, so unfolding his dhnne 
beauty in word and deed that men kneel before m, 
subdued into glad receptivity of his truth."— T. T. 

MUNGER. 



THE LESSON. 

TinnQ,— (Approximate)^ A.D. 28. 
Plcu^e. — A street in Capernaum. 
The Other Versions :— Matt. 9 : 20-22 ; Luke 8 : 43-48. 
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Teatt:— " Thyfaitk hath made thee whole.— Uakk 5 : 34. 

BeooUeotions of Last Leeson. - Title ? Subject ? Briefly tell the story of the 
lesson. What one thing did you learn from it ? 

The Soriptore Stady ; — Mark 5 : 25-34. {Revision). 

What particular person is singled out from among the multitude which thronged Jesus 
in the streets of Capernaum ? — vs. 25. How had she vainly tried to get cured ? — vs. 26. 
Having heard of Jesus, how did she approach him ? vs.zy. How is her mingled super- 
stition and faith suggested ? — vs. 28. What new life came to body and mind with her 
touch of Jesus* garment ? — vs. 29. How did Jesus become conscious of a touch and seek 
the author of it ? vs. 30. By what question did his disciples betray their inadequate 
conception of Jesus' power? — vs. 31.. Did he continue his quest ? vs. 32. Under what 
inward constraint did the woman disclose herself ? - vs. 33. What did Jesus tell her had 
been the real cause of her cure, and with what gracious words did he dismiss her ? — vs. 
34. 

Word Studies. — An iMina of blood ;- a disease invoMng ceremonial unclean- 
ness, together with a shame-facedness which prompted her to try and get healed with- 
out attracting attention. Suffered . . of . . physioians ; medical science was mostly 

mere charlatanism whose treatment was severe and rigorous in proportion to its igno- 
rance and inefficacy. ^His garment; Matthew and Luke say the border y to which, as 

indicating the sanctity of the wearer, (Matt. 23 : 5), the common people attached a super- 
stitious veneration. Por she said ; the word denotes an eager intensity of mind, she 

kept Siting over and over to herself. If I touch but his garments ; this superstition 

Jesus corrected by saying " Thy faith hath made thee whole." The power . . . had 

gone forth ; it was in Jesus, not in his garment that the power resided. — Who touched 

my garments ? — the plain implication is that he did not know. Told him all the 

truth ; as was due to the one who had delivered her. Daughter ; the only time Jesus 

is said to have used this word. Gk> in peace ; literally, into peace. 



ANALYSIS. 

t.^The ttutteriAg Woman ; 7/^.25-26. 
II.— The Clandestine Touch; — vs. 27-32. 
Ill .---Faith, Jiot magic, saves ; vs. 33-34. 



EXPLANATORY. 



1. The Plaoe of this Story. 
Jetus was at dinner in the house of 
Matthew {Luke 5: 29), when J aims, a 
raler of the synagogue, came in, and after 
doing obeisance to him, besought him for 
help in his dire extremity. His daughter, 
an only child, about twelve years old, lay 
a-dying (Luke 8: 42). He believed that 
Jesus could restore her, and entreated him 
to come and do so. Jesus arose and, ac- * 
companied by some of his disciples, went 
with the anxious father. Here is in- 
terposed the incident of the suffering 
woman, As they passed along the crowd- 
ed street, a woman pressed through the 
throng, and touched the border of his 
robe or cloak. She had been sick twelve 
years. Mark and Luke say that she had 



"spent all her substance on physicians, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse." She evidently felt that, at last, 
her deliverer had come. Her words de- 
note an eager intensity of mind. " She 
said within herself " — literally, " kept say- 
ing over and over to herself " — "if I do 
but touch his garment, I shall be made 
whole." She thought there was magical 
power in even the garment that Jesus 
wore. Jesus, in healing her, corrected 
this ; " Thy jfaith hath made thee whole." 

Jesus felt the touch (Mark 5: 30.) 

He was sensitive to the slightest touch of 
human need. He turned, saw the pale, 
wasted face, and his divine pity over- 
flowed in the word, which he nowhere else 
Mst^ — ^ Daughter'' "Daughter, be of 
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good cheer; thy faith hath made thee 

whole." Daring this delay, how fared 

it with the djring girl ? Word came to 
Jairus that his daughter was already dead 
{Mark 5: 35). 

2. The Personad Appearance 
of Jesus. — The mention of Jesus' gar- 
ments furnishes an apportunity for those 
who are learned in the costumes of that 
period to describe the dress worn by the 
" man of the ages.'' 

*' We can now form an approximate idea of the 
outward appearance of Jesus on that spring morn- 
ing amidst the throng at Capernaum. He would, 
we may safely affirm, go about in the ordinary, 
though not in the more ostentatious, dress, worn by 
the Jewish teachers of Galilee. His head-gear 
would probably be the Sudah (Sudarium) wound 
into a kind of turban. . . . His feet were probably 
shod with sandals. The Chalug^ or more probably 
the Kiituna, which formed his inner garment, must 
have been close-fitting and descended to hb feet, 
since It was not only worn so by teachers, but was 



regarded as absolutely necessary for any one who 
would puUicly read or * Targum ' the Scripture, or 
exercise any function in the synagogue. . . . Round 
the middie it would be fastened with a girdU. 
Over this inner, he would most probably wear the 
square outer garment, or Tallith^ with the custom- 
ary fringes of four long white threads with one of 
hyacinth knotted on each of the four comets." 

Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, " He 

was moving toward them in a clear space a little to 
their front, a form slightly above the average in 
stature, and slender, even delicate. His action was 
calm and deliberate, like that haUtual to men much 
given to serious thought upon grave subjects ; and 
it well* became his costume, which was an under- 
garment full-sleeved and reaching to the ankles, and 
an outer robe called the talith ; on his left arm he 
carried the usual handkerchief for the head, the red 
fillet swinging loose down his side. Except the 
fillet, and a narrow border of blue at the lower edge 
of the taliihy his attire was of linen yellowed with 
dust and road-stains. Possibly the exception should 
be extended to the tassels, which were blue and 
white, as prescribed by law for rabbis. His sandals 
were of the simplest kind. He was without scrip, 
or girdle or staff."— Wallace — in Ben Hur. 



TBACHINO POINTS. 



1. StdCfered many ttiinss of | 

many physicians.— z/j. 26. "Let 

me expose the physicians who delude so 
many by their vain pretensions. Their 
names are Dr. Sadducee, Dr. Legality, 
Dr. Ceremonial, Dr. Ascetic, Dr. Ortho- 
doxy, and Dr. Preparation. What is the 
reason of their failure ? Because they do 
not imderstand the disease. They often 
prescribe remedies which are impossible 
to their patients. Many of them do not 
touch the disease at all."— C. H. Spur- 

GEON. ^The Tarious sects of Chris- 

ians may be looked upon as different 
schools of the Great Physician — the 
Christ. All of them claim, and all of them 
possess some measure of ability to cure 
sin-sick souls. It is only when one of 
them claims the sole power to cure that it 
becomes a quack and an impostor. Each 
sect is in reality a special adaptation of 
Christianity to special conditions of hu- 
manity — to the varieties of need and de- 
velopment. These divisions are the in- 
evitable sequence of intellectual liberty and 
development. They are prosecuting (at 
first without knowing it) an intellectual and 
moral analysis of Christianity. The result 
will be a simplification of Christian doc- 
trine and a consensus of faith. The sects 
will not disappear, because they answer to 



a real need of human nature. They arc 
grades in the great universal school of 
spiritual culture. One of their most im- 
portant functions is to prevent the forma- 
tion of impassible gulfs between social 
classes. The antagonism between sects is 
diminishing, and will finally lose its forms 
of active enmity and opposition. 

2. And had spent all tbat slie 
liad. — I know some men who fancy that 
their doubts are incurable. They think 
they have used every effort— spent all that 
they have — to get that health of soul which 
a soimd and simple faith alone can give. 
Ask them if they have tried the Christ, 
and they will almost sneer at you, "The 
Christ is the superstition of the vulg^ar." 
It transpires that they have never thought 
it worth their while to really touch the man 
Jesus, nor to try his plain, straightforward 
test : " If any man willeth to do his will^ 
he shall know of the teaching whether it 
be of God:' They have only tried to find 
truth with their minds, never with their 
consciences, and so have missed it, for the 
truth is only provable by being translated 
into action. They should learn this para- 
ble:— 

"I AM THE TRUTH." 

"The watchmen who keep the dty found me. 
Have you seen him whom my soul loveth ?"— Can- 
ticles 3: 3. 
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Time was I set me out lost Truth to find, 
Heartsidc, footsore ; aweary grew my mind ; 
When haply— oh, to pride what bitter cost I— 
Troth foond me wandering. 1, not Truth, was lost. 
—Alfred Young. 

3. If I toudi but Ills garments, 
I sliall be made wbole.— This was 
her superstition. There was no magic in 
the garment. It was not the garment, but 
her faith, culminating in that eager touch, 
which set the red tides of renewed life 
nmning through her veins. It is faith, 
warm, eager, intense, that sets loose the 

inward springs of energy and health. 

But this faith does not disdain the nse 
of means. — On the contrary, it is insistent 
and indefatigable in the finding and using 
of means. This woman's faith overcame 
her woman's shame, her former disappoint- 
ments, her bodily weakness, her hopeless- 
ness and insignificance, and gave her force 
to press through the throng towards the 
Great Physician. 

4. ThePlilloeopliyof tbeTonob. 
—There is no independent or self-created 
life of any kind on this globe. All life is 
derived — communicated by contact. Phys- 
ical life is communicated by physical con- 
tact So mental ; I get the mind of Plato 
and Shakespeare by mental touch. Moral 
and spiritual life are transferred by conta- 
gion; I get the life of Jesus by touch and 
not otherwise. The scholar must touch 
the mind of the teacher ; the mental cur- 
rent will pass in no other way. As in 
electricity, the circuit must be complete. 
Jesus, full of the electric potency of life 
and health, would have passed through the 
streets of Capernaum without giving off 
one spark, save through the touch of need 
and faith. 

5. How can we toncli Jesus I— 
He has gone away. In no crowd on 
earth can we confront that majestic Pres- 
ence. With no hand, trembling with sor- 
est need, can we touch him. But this 
i^d be the case with the vast majority 
of hi.s people were he still the resident of a 
nwnial body and an earthly country. Lo- 
cate him at Jerusalem, Rome, or Geneva, 
and he would still be out of touch with the 
naost of his followers. He would be fur- 
ther frofn us there than he is in heaven. 
He went out of the body and away from 



an earthly country that he might be nearer 
to all humanity. (John i6: 7-16.) No 
longer a local teacher, he has become uni- 
versally accessible. Not in body as a 
Jew, but as the Spirit of Truth, of Love, 
of Moral Energy does he now come within 
touch of the humblest spirit of earth. We 
get a mental contact with him through the 
study of his life and words; we get a 
moral contact with him through obedience 
to his commandments; we get the real, 
the spiritual contact with him through lov- 
ing humanity as he loved it, and sharing 
its burdens as he shared them. Thus it 
happens that the Christ is more accessible 
now than ever. Thus it happens that as 
we touch each other at our best and no- 
blest we touch him. Thus it is that the 
Christ is fonned within us. (Gal. 4 : 19.) 

6. Tlie Ineffective Toncli of Jesus 
is (1) the touch of mere opinion. Opinion 
about Jesus has filled the world with con- 
troversy, and has crystallized into creeds 
which have been enforced by strange and 
awful penalties, but it has never saved a 
soul and never will. The saving energy 
lies deeper than opinion. (2) The touch 
of symbol and sacrament. These stimu- 
late the imagination, as the creed stimu- 
lates the intellectual energy. 

** The idea of the woman appears to have been of 
this kind. She thought, *If I may but touch his 
garments I shall be whole ' ; whereas we know that 
the virtue went out of him. But, at the core, her 
faith was right and effectual So, in the use of the 
symbol or ceremony, there may be the consecrating 
efficacy of an earnest purpose. . . . The heart of 
faith sanctifies the rudest form ; and the poor Afri- 
can, who grovels before his fetich, through all that 
darkness may touch some fringe of the divine Pres- 
ence, and be nearer to him whose fulness is in all 
things, than the philosopher who gazes into the 
inhnite and coldly sneers. . . . But when the cere- 
mony is assumed as the end, when the symbol is 
taken for the thing signified, and the sacrament 
made exclusive and absolute— in one word, when 
devotion is regarded as talismanic, then it is time to 
assert that the essence of religion is not in wafer or 
in crucifix, in forms or substance, but in the contact 
of spirit with spirit, and that the virtue is in him 
alone."— Chafin ; The Earnest Toueh. 

7. Came and fell down before 
nim and told nim all tne trutli.— 

She must not go away with any supersti- 
tion in her mind. She must know just 
what it was that had healed her. It avails 
nothing to cure the body and leave the 
mind darkened and deceived.. 
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" But now we come to the holy of holies of the 
story — the divinest of the divinities. Jesus could 
not leave the woman with the half of a gift. He 
could not let her go away so poor. She had stolen 
the half ; she must fetch the other half— come and 
take it from his hand. That is, she must know who 
had healed her. ... I do not believe that our Lord 
in calling her had any desire to make her tell her 
tale of grief, and, in her eyes, of shame. It would 
have been enough to him if she had come and stood 
before him, and said nothing. . . . Yet she trem- 
bled when she came. Fil?ed with awe and grati- 
tude, she could not stand before him ; she fell down 
at his feet. ... I think also that very possibly some 
compunction arose in her mind, the moment she 
knew herself healed, at the mode In which she had 
gained her cure. Hence, when the Lord called her, 
she may have thought he was offended with her 
because of it. . . . But he soothes her with gentle, 
consoling, loving words : ' Be of good comfort.' He 
heals the shy, suffering spirit * wherein old dints of 
deep wounds did remain.' He confirms the cure 
she feared perhaps might be taken from her again. 
*Go in peace, and be whole of thy plague.' Nay, 
more, he attributes her cure to her own faith. ' Thy 
faith hath made thee whole.' What a wealth of 
tenderness ! She must not be left in her ignorance 
to the danger of assaciating power with the mere 
garment of the divine. She must not be left kneel- 
ing on the outer threshold of the temple. She must 
be taken to the heart of the Saviour, and so re- 
deemed, then only redeemed utterly. He said, 
*Z)aiiyA/^.'— Macdonald; th€ Miracles of Our 
Lord, 

PRACTICAL SUOaBSTIONS. 

1. There is alwajrs time to help an- 
other. On one pressing errand of mercy, 
Jesus stops to do another, and to do it 
completely. 

2. Wayside opportunities are often 
our best opportunities. Whenever and 
wherever you feel the eager touch of need 
and entreaty, stop. 

3. But do not let your helping power 
be stolen from you in the hurry. Jesus 
would not let the woman steal away with 
the power that had gone out of him. He 
made her come back and tell him all the 
trurh. He corrected her error, and then 
sent her away rejoicing. 

4* There is no true charity in indis- 
criminate bounty. If Jesus had allowed 



the woman to steal his bounty, he would 
have done her more harm than good. 
** Not usurers make more beggars where they live, 
Than charitable men, tttho heedUss gtveP 

5. To get new life we must be in ear- 
nest about it. Earnestness is what makes 
us fit to receive new power, This woman's 
touch was so magnetic with eagerness that 
it drew the power from Jesus. 

6. Why do we all have occasion to 
bemoan the lack of spiritual life and vigor 
in our churches? Because there is so 
little earnestness in the pursuit of it We 
gather in our churches and Sunday-schools 
to get the divine life. But we touch our 
Christ with torpid understanding and cold 
hearts. We touch him formally, languidly, 
patronizingly, and then go away thinking 
there is nothing in it because we do not 
feel the new life tingling in our nerves. 

7. Purpose, definite, earnest pur- 
pose, is the one thing lacking in as. If we 
pressed through the throng to touch the 
Christ with that, the response would be 
instant knd electric. 

8. We have eighteen centuries stowed 
with the testimony to Jesus' power. Ought 
not our faith to be great? Yes, if faith 
went with proof . Belief goes with proof; 
but faith is a special moral energy, acting 
in the absence of demonstrative proof. 

9. Or, when the scales of proof and 
disproof hang in even balance, faith is that 
decisive energy which casts itself on the 
nobler side, and makes that true which it de- 
sires to have true. Thus, belief in Uni- 
versalism, as the proved purpose of God, 
may arm the soul with a resistless energy 
of faith, or may let it slump into the 
deadly bog of apathy. 

10. A belief that does not generate 
faith, degenerates into fatalism. The 
final test of the Universalist belief is its 
power to generate that living energy of 
faith which alone can make Universalism 

I true, because it alone can overcome evil. 
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BY MRS. OLIVS POND AMIES. 



Point. — Belief in Jesus, the way of 
SalTation. ^i^ %£r 

Method. Where was Jesus when he 
cured the crazy man ? After he left the country of 



the Gerasenes he went back again to the other sidfr 
of the sea to Capernaum. (Tr. refer to little black- 
board map of the sea). How would he get to this 
place? (map.) Enter a ship aQdjudlam>9s. Here, 
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as was general everywhere, great crowds were anx- 
iously waiting to see him and hear him. They soon 
gathered around him. A man by the name of 
Jarios (W. B.) came. He was a ruler in the syna- 
gogue (explain) but when he came to Jesus, he fell 
upon his knees, and urged him with great eamest- 
uess to come to his house and cure his little daugh- 
ter who was very sick, alipost at the point of death. 
He said to Jesus, " If you will but just come and lay 
your hands upon her I know she will live." O, what 
beautiful trust ! Do you not think that Jesus was 
pleased with it, and that he went with the man to 
bless him ? Yes, and the crowd of people followed 
abng too. In this company was a woman who had 
been sick twelve years, more years than some of you 
are okL (Tr. compare with ages of different chil. in 
class) . She had spent all she had in going to many 
Axtors, and was only worse instead of better. How 
she longed to know of some way to be cured. Her 
heart was full of despair for she knew that no phy- 
sician (explain) coukl cure her. But at last she 
heard of Jesus. Perhaps some little child no oWer 
than you, told her of the wonderful things he had 
^one, how he had cured a man sick with leprosy, 
another with palsy whom his friends carried on a 
bed to Jesus. For a moment she had hope that he 
couM cure her too, but then when she thought she 
had no money, she sighed again. Then they toki 
her he did not want money, but that he was ready to 
help all who came to him without money and with- 
out price. They said to her, '*Why, if you can only 
touch the fringe on his dress you will be well And 
so she believed, and pushed her way on with the 
crowd following Jesus, trusting that if she couki 
only get near enough to Jesus to touch him, she 
wouW be helped. Shut your eyes, and see If you 
cannot think just what a picture this scene would 
make, Jesus, the central figure, grand and beautiful, 
the crowd following cktse behind, and all around 
him ; this poor anxious woman struggling and push- 
ing her way past the many to get near the Saviour. 
She does not mind how many times she b scolded 
or pushed back by others ;— she does not mind how 
many times she is bruised or pained ; she is strug- 
gling for her life. She feels that she will soon be as 



well as any of thejn, and at last forcing her way up 
behind him, she quietly reaches forth and gently 
touches the hem of his garment. She said, ** If I 
may but touch his clothes, I shall get welL" (Tr. 
should cut pattern, or show picture of this outer 
robe, and explain why worn) . What beautiful faith 
the woman showed. Surely Christ could not have 
asked for more. What happened then to the 
woman ? Yes, she was instantly cured just as she 
believed she would be. What did Jesus say ? He 
asked who had touched his clothes? His disciples 
were surprised that he should ask such a question 
as that, when so many were near him, and I do not 
suppose Jesus asked the question that others might 
tell him, for he knew it was the woman and all about 
her. I think he wanted to give the woman a chance 
to show her thankfulness for such a blessing. When 
the poor trembling woman came and knelt down be- 
fore Jesus, and told him all that she had done, he 
said to her, " Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole," that is you are cured because you believed 
you would be. If you had not believed in me, and 
tried to come, you would not have been helped. Tr. 
finbh the story of the healing of Jarlus' daughter. 
When the father of the child was ready to despair, 
and thought there was no need for Jesus to go 
farther, Jesus told him to believe still and all should 
yet be welL Jarius did believe and the child was 
made well. Chil. repeat the two stories learned. 
Why did not the doctors perform the cures, instead 
of Jesus ? They could not. Then what does this 
fact show us ? That Jesus was more than the doc- 
tors,— that he had greater power than they. What 
did he cure for these persons ? Their bodies. What 
did he cure for the poor crazy man in our last les- 
son ? His mind. Yes, he can cure both body and 
mind, and what else? Jesus has power to cure the 
sin-sick souL What does Jesus ask of us before he 
cures. What did hetellthe woman had saved her? 
We know he can cure the sin-sick soul, just a$ he 
did the dead girl, without our doing anything oui^ 
selves, but he has told us of a better way. He says, 
" Use the shield of faith," " Believe in me," that b, 
" Trust me by doing as I have commanded, and you 
shall be healed and saved." 



Lesson VIII. February 24, 1889. 

THE TEACHER AND THE TWELVE. 

Mark 6 : 1-13. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJECTS : — Not f Honored j^ at 
Rome; Apostolio Work. 

Tlio Proverb t — *M prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country 
and in his omm housed'' Matt. 13: 57. 

1« (Introduotion). Household Foes. 
The Missionary Spirit. 

2. Tlie Scripture Study : — History ; 
Word-Studies; Analysis. 



3. Historical and SuggestiTe s — 

Nazareth, the Home of Jesus. Jesus, the 
Carpenter. Jesus* Sorry Home-Coming. 
Setting His Disciples at Work. Instruc- 
tion to his Workmen. 

4. Teaching Points : — Missionary 
points; For younger scholars The prima 
lesson. 
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The Missionary Spirit. — " Re- 
nouncing the maxims of prudent despair 
— that you must take men as they are, 
that you must suit the scene around them 
to their prOved weakness and make the 
best of theit inevitable sin — Christianity 
has ever charged its missionaries thus: 



but of the inner sanctuary ; abate no claim 
of God upon them, but tell them all His 
righteous will ; remember that you are 
His, rather than theirs, or theirs only for 
His sake ; fling yourself on the tide of His 
love, and fear not that you will be borne 
in upon some hidden inlet of their nature ; 



'Go forth to this people, and speak to ^ nay. His compassion in your heart will 

them from the level, not of what they are, make a way where there was none before, 

but of what they ought to be ; take with , and shake the dull souls till they rise up 

you the measure, not of outward existence, ■ and prophecy.' " — Kingdom of God. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — A. D. 28-29. 

Plaoe. — (i) Nazareth ; (2) Villages of Galilee. 

Other Versions. — Matt. 13 : 53-58, and 9 : 35-38; 10 : 1-42 ; 11 : i. Luke 9: i-^ 

Text I — ^^ And he called unto htm the twelve^ and began to send them forth by two 
and two.'*' — Mark 6 : 7. 

ReooUeotions of Last Lesson.— The Title.? The Subject? The Principle? 
Why would not Jesus let the woman go without seeing her? 

The Scriptnre Stady. — Mark 6: 1-13. (Revision,) 

How is Jesus' return to Nazareth stated .'—z/j. i. How did his fellow-townsmen ex- 
press their astonishment and incredulity at his claims ? — vs. 2-3. With what proverb 
did Jesus answer them ? vs. 4. How did the opposition at Nazareth affect his work ?— 
vs. 5. To what kind of work did he resort? — vs. 6. How did he set his disciples at 
work ? vs.y. What meagre outfit did he allow them ? — vs. 8-9. How were they to 
avoid offers of feasts and ostentatious hospitality ? — vs. 10, How did he instruct them 
not to persist where the temper of a place was strongly against them? — vs. 11. What 
was the burden of their message ? — vs. 12. What success attended their mission ? vs. 13* 

Word Studies. Bffighty Works ; literally powers. " The name wonders is given 
to miracles from their effect ; powers, from their cause ; signs, from their purpose. 
Works, the only word literally describing them as they are, is the one used by Jesus." — 
MoRisoN. To him these mighty works were but the natural and unforced exercise of 

his powers. Offended; caused to stumble-, their whole tone is one of irony and 

contempt. Marvelled; indicates that he viewed their unbelief with an amazed 

thoughtf ulness. Save that he laid his hands on a few siok folk ; the inference is 

that he was regarded with such distrust that but few presented themselves. ^There 

abide till ye depart thenoe ; they were not to accept a general and ostentatious hos- 
pitality. Shake off the dust; a sjrmbolic act transferring responsibility. I think 

Jesus' real motive was to prevent them from getting into controversy and conflict by a 
too pertinacious insistence on being heard. 

Analysis. — I. Jesus' prophetic pretensions are rejected in Nazareth, his native 
town, — 7/ J. 1-6. II. He sends out the twelve as missionaries, — vs. 7-13. 



HISTORICAL AND SVGK^ESTIVIS. 



!• Nazcureth, the Home of Jesus. 

Nazareth lies about 22 miles southwest of 
Capernaum, 14 miles from the Sea of Gali- 



lee, and about 70 miles, as the crow flies, 
north of Jerusalem, 
(ialilee is the garden of Palestine, and Nauureth 
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b Bear the centre of it. The town is built in ter- 
rans upon the hillside, axid overlooks a vast green 
pbtn. Modem Nazareth has over five thousand 
inhabitants, and— giving a curious turn to our 
tiioagfats ahout the andent home of Jesus— modem 
progress has placed a telegraph office there. We 
miffht send a message by lightning and get an 
answerfrom the boyhood home in the East of him 
who said " As the lightning cometh forth from the 
east and is seen even unto the' west, so shall be the 
piwence of the Son of Man" (Matt. 24: 27). 
Swifter and subtler than electricity has been the 
wofking of his spirit amongst men. The telegraph 
that stretches its shining wires all over the earth is 
tet a faint^symbol of the means by which God holds 
Himself in instant communication with all His 

cMdxen. We should like to have seen the boy 

Jcsns with his mother Mary. The women and 
children of Nazareth are proverbially handsome. 
" Mary may well have been as graceful and beauti- 
fnl as any of the women with large dark eyes 
who still go to and fro between the village and the 
foDotain. And the bright-colored costume of the 
children, their sparkling eyes, dark, oval faces, 
Uack, curling hair, their strong and active Umbe— 
these probably give us substantially the picture of 
the boy who played with his companions among the 
groves and vineyards of Nazareth— he and they 
afihe ignorant of the great powers hidden in his 
*ep young beaxt."— Brawn. No doubt he went to 
school, and learned also his father's trade, for the 
Jews, like ourselves. Held manual work in honor. 

2. Jesus the Carpenter. '* Is not 

this the carpenter? — vs, 3. This is the 
only place where Jesus is called a car- 
penter. Matthew says " the carpenter's 
^^ " <>3 : 55)' But all the circumstances 
conspire to make it highly probable that 
he practised his father's trade. The illus- 
trations which he uses in his teaching 
show that he had that hard grip upon 
actual, practical and humble life which 
only comes from participation in its daily 
toils. If " the common people heard him 
gjadly," it was because he was one of them, 
~^had sprung from among them, a work- 
ing man among working men. But it 
appears that the common people of his 
own city did not hear him gladly, nor hear 
him at all ; that his lowly origin was, in 
the place of his origin, a scandal and 
stumbling-block ; that, workman as he 
was, his fellow-workmen would not have 
him as their teacher. Many workmen 
exhibit the same spirit toward Jesus now- 
a-days, and turn away in foolish scorn 
from the only teaching that will ever 
better their lives and fortunes. 

3. Jesus' Sorry Home-Cominfir. ' 
It is by some believed that Jesus was not I 



only without the sympathy of hit towna^ 
men but without that of his own family as 
well. Mark (3 : 20-35) gives some color to 
this opinion, but while perusing the an- 
nexed picture for its vivid realism we must 
not forget the inadequate basis on which 
it rests. 

*' Of course he went to his mother's house, and 
probably stayed there several days. He had never 
been there since be began his work ; and now, alas I 
he fonnd not what he had longed for so fervently. 
He found no heart open to receive his gospeL The 
very fact that it was Ais gospel was an insuperable 
obstacle to it. Not that his mother, his brothers 
and sisters, married or single, and his other rela- 
tions who lived in Nazareth ever thought of with- 
drawing their affection and esteem from him : but 
they expressed their surprise at his assuming the 
prophetic function, they did not conceal their disap- 
proval of his actions, they showed no sjrmpathy 
when he spoke of his mission : in short, they gave 
him a thousand proofs that they did not understand 
him. They were far too much accustomed to him* 
had too often seen him go in and out, seen him 
work and rest, eat and drink, to be able to look on 
him as a prophet. The same blindness which had 
prevented him from expecting anything from him 
before, prevented their believing in him now. Per- 
haps, too, some of them, especially so strict a Jew 
as James for instance, could hardly brook hb free 
opinions and mode of life. So he met with no ap- 
preciation, no enthusiasm, no faith ; and such faint 
hopes as he had ever entertained were dashed to 
the ground."— HooYKAAS. 

4. Jesus Setting his [Disciples 
at Work. Mark here gives a brief ab- 
stract of what Matthew very fully re- 
ports, - the beginning of apostolic work. 
Much obscurity lies upon this subject; 
the incompetency of the disciples to grasp 
the real object of Jesus* mission every- 
where appears, and the value and results 
of their labors apart from their Master 
are only indefinitely hinted at. A brief 
sketch of the apostles is subjoined. 

Tlie Five Leadine: Apostles.— 
1. Peter (Simon), a fisherman, wrote, 
probably, the two epistles (ist and 2d 

Peter\ and the gospel of Afark. 2. 

James (the elder)^ a fisherman, brother of 
John, preached in Jerusalem and Judea, 
and was beheaded by Herod^ A.D. 44. - 
3. John, " the beloved disciple," a fisher- 
man, labored chiefly in Asia Minor, wrote 
the gospel of John, three episdes, and 
'* Revelation.^'— -A. James (the young- 
er), wrote, probably, the epistle of lames. 
5 . Matthew (Levi), a tax-collector, 
wrote the gospel that bears his name. — 
Tlie otlier seven apostles were — 
1, Andrew, Peter's brother; 2, Jude 
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(ThaddeuSy Lebbeus\ brother of James the 
younger; ;3, Philip; 4, Bartholomew 
{Nathaniel); I, Thomas (Didymus, the 
Twin;) 6, Simon {the Cananean or 
Zelotes) ; 7, Judas (" man of Kerioth '*) : 
delivered Jesus into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and committed suicide. 

Subsequent History. —After the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, the place 
of Judas Iscariot was fiiled by the election 
of Matthias {Acts i : 21-26), to be, with 
the other eleven, a " witness of the resur- 
rection." After the twelve had appointed 
seven deacons to have charge of the char- 
ities of the church, we hear no more of 
them as a body. The idea of an ex- 
ternal " apostolic succession " is wholly 
without historical foundation. Only f^v^ 
of the twelve are known to have distin- 
guished themselves in carrying on Jesus' 
work ; and Paul, who was not one of the 
twelve, did more to establish Christianity 

than all the others put together. 

'Wliat is called " The Apostle's Creed " 
was not the work of the apostles, however 
much of their spirit it may reflect. It 
cannot be traced further back than the 
beginning of the sixth century, and it did 
not come into general use in the Latin 
Church until more than six hundred years 
after the last of the apostles was dead. 
'Mt is a mistake to suppose that the apos- 
tolic age was the perfect age of the 
Church, and every subsequent age a wider 
departure from the truth." Christian 
truth is first a revelation through the life 
and spirit of Jesus, and then a develop- 
ment through the life and spirit of hu- 
manity. 

5. Jesus' Instructions to his 
Workmen. For a full account, see 
Matthew 10 : 5-42. Mark says that the 
twelve were sent forth in pairs, and that 
they preached that men should repent. 
But this is an incomplete account. Jesus' 
watchword, with which he began his min- 
istry, was " Repent ye ; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand " {Matt, 4 : 17). 

Teacliers should take advantasre of 
this opportunity to disabuse the minds of 
their scholars of the persistent notion that 



the " kingdom of heaven " means some^ 
where else than in. this world, and some 
other time than now. Jesus came to set 
up a heavenly kingdom of truth, justice 
and love on earth — the principles of 
Heaven applied to earthly relations and 
society. The Gospel is not a prophecy of 
what IS going to happen after death, but a 
revelation of what now is God is our 
Father, and we are brothers. God is a 
present God, here at work, by a thousand 
ac^encies, in His great school of souls; 
His kingdom is now p-owing up on earth ; 
the outer darkness is a present darkness 
of soul into which men cast themselves by 
adhering to evil and rejecting fi;pod ; every 
day is a judgment day in which evil or 
good takes a firmer hold upon us; here 
and now the lif e-and death struggle with 
evil is going on within and arounous ; and 
the great Kingdom of heaven, with its 
truth, courage, light, peace, hope and joy 
is accessible to us at any moment we 
choose to enter it. — It was indeed 
" Good News " {gospel) to be told that this 
world belonged, not to the devil, but to 
God, and that He claimed every soul as 
His own, loved it, and had sent His son to 
redeem it from the clutch and curse of 
evil 1 — And to show that this redemption 
from evil was no abstraction, but a real 
and practical present deliverance, Jesus 
began and instructed his apostles to begin 
by attacking those obvious bodily evils 
which afflicted the ignorant, oppressed and 
debased people. ** Heal tne sick, cleanse 
the lepers, cast out demons." There is 
doubt whether the injimction " raise the 
dead " was included in the apostles' orders. 
Many of the oldest manuscripts omit it 
But with Jesus' habitual use of tlie word 
" death " to imply degradation and moral 
torijor, it makes little difference whether 
we include or exclude it here. With their 
" good news " the apostles were to give 
new life, courage, enerey and hope to these 

hopeless people. And they were to 

give it as freely as they had received it 
They were to accept no pay for any act of 
healing. This would sharply distinguish 
them ixovci the conjurers, quacks and devil- 
auellers who made gain oy practising on 
tne superstitions of ignorant people. 



TEACHINO POINTS. 



1. Not witlioat lienor . • • save 
in Ills own oountry. — Be just in your 
own household. Nowhere is a right esti- 
mate of g^fts and worth more needed and 
rewarded than in the home circle. If you 
let " familiarity breed contempt " for those 



nearest you, you are the one who becomes 
contemptible. Encourage every dawning 
spark of talent or goodness by cordial 
appreciation. Believe in "home talent" 
and encourage it There are some people 
who never praise anything at home. But 
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" the virtues of the young are increased by 
praise," and "true praise takes root and 
spreads." 

2. He could tliere do no misrlity 
work. — Many a man finds his powers 
circumscribed by an unsympathetic en- 
vironment. Many a woman and child, 
too. The preacher who finds an unrespon- 
sive people who chill his enthusiasm by 
their coldness, might plead the example ot 
Jesus for going away. There is more than 
one Nazarene parish where all the most 
devoted minister can do is to "lay his 
hands upon a few sick folk." There is 
such a thing as wasting time and effort 
upon incorrigible carpers. They need 
grinding in the " mills of God " before 
they are penetrable to spiritual truth. — 
"Christianity has no irresistible proof." 
" The object of Jesus' mighty works was 
not to convince willful skeptics of his 
divine authority ; if it had been, he would 
have done the most miracles where there 
was the most unbelief." 

3. By two and two.— This is the 
true missionary plan, never departed from 
by the strongest men. But one of the 
two is often the Christ himself! Even 
Jesus said, " I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me." The mighty Paul, 
self-contained and indomitable, longed for 
the companionship of Timothy. The 



truth is, no man is so strong as to be 
above the need of sympathy, although in 
great crises he will do his wt)rk without it 
It is probable, however, he would have 
done his best work better with the help of 
another in perfect sympathy with him. 
The true and energizing companion and 
helper is the one who will sympathize, not 
so much with your weakness as with your 
strength. 

4. NotMns <or tlielr jonmey, 
i(ave a staff only. The missionary 
outfit, "(i.) Missionaries must not be, 
as a rule, solitary men. For counsel, de- 
fence, cheerfulness, -two are better than 
one*' (2.) Missionaries must be, as a rule, 
frugal men. No luxuries; bare neces- 
saries, like the soldier on the march, or 
the exploring traveler. (3.) Missionaries 
must not be, as a rule, sedentary men. 
Sound the trumpet blast, and then on 
again. (4.) Missionaries must, as a rule, 
act directly on the consciences of men. 
The missionary work is to break up the 
fallow ground." Johnson. But the mis- 
sionary should be accompanied by the 
organizer. There has been vast waste 
and loss in Universalist missionary effort 
through lack of organization. New con- 
victions and emotions should be at once 
crystallized into institutions. 



MISSIONARY POINTS. 



1. Jestui' purpose was to deliver men 
from evil. Evil is so formidable that only 
self-sacrifice can overcome it. But self- 
sacrifice can overcome evil. And every 
one of us is capable of self-sacrifice. 

2. The Church exists to deliver men 
from evil ; and any Church which does not 
make this its main object, loses the right, 
and soon the power to exist. The Church 
that sets up as a mere School of selfish — 
mis-called higher — culture, has no future. 

3. The evils from which Christianity 
works to deliver men run through the 
entire scale, from brutal ignorance, vice, 
superstition, and degradation, to that 
refined selfishness which deadens the soul 
more surely than the coarsest vice. There 
are "abandoned" souls at both ends of 
the social scale. 



4. "We cannot run away from our duty 
to humanity. We cannot plead that our 
fellow-creatures have been given over to 
Satan, and that we are therefore not 
responsible for them, or that the world is 
going to perisj^ suddenly, and that all will 
be changed by some great catastrophe. 
We are inextricably involved in the for- 
tunes of our race. We cannof resign or 
emigrate. Here and hereafter, we must 
share the destiny of our race. We are in 
God's great School of Humanity, and 
must both learn and teach the eternal 
lesson of moral redemption. 

5. This is what Sunday-School teach- 
ing means. You teachers are like the 
twelve whom Jesus sent forth. Just as 
soon as you learn a little, you must begin 
to teach and to heal. The apostles com- 
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prehended but little of Jes\is' purpose, but 
he sent them out to teach that little. 
They would learn more by teaching' M/i/. 
If they knew that they were God's soldiers 
in the conflict with evil, they knew enough 
to begin with. They could come back to 



Jesus for more instruction, just as we can 
and do. It is not knowing only, but lov- 
ing, that gives power to teach. Whoever 
catches the infection of Jesus' great heart 
of love and compassion can teach and 
heal. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Point. "We all have work to do 
for Jesus. 

Method. Soon after Jesus had cured 
the sick woman who touched his g^ment, and 
brought to life the little girl who had died while he 
was on his way to her house, he left Capernaum 
and went to Nazareth, (map) What do you know 
about Nazareth? The place where Jesus lived 
when he was a little boy. How many years did he 
live there ? What did he do while there ? Since 
Jesus had been preaching, he had only once visited 
his .early home at Nazareth, but now he goes back 
for another visit. They rejected and scorned him 
before, but he still loves his people, and wishes to 
do them good, and when the Sabbath Day came 
he went into the synagague and began to preach- 
In these synagogues di£ferent ones were allowed to 
read from the Scriptures and speak about what 
they had read. So no one thought it strange then, 
when Jesus began to teach them. But as be talked 
a strange thing occurred. The people wondered at 
the wise words he spake to them, but they were un- 
willing to trust him. They said " Is not this the son 
of Mary, who used to work here in the carpenter's 
shop with Joseph ? Why, how could he have gained 
such strange power ? And they would not listen to 
him. He did not do many wonderful things there, 
because the people would not give him a chance, but 
he healed some of the sick, and Uught the few who 
woukl listen to him in the places around Nazareth. 

Before this Jesus had chosen twelve, from among 
those who believed on him, to be with him all the 
time and learn how to help him. What were the 
twelve men called who went with Jesus? For 
what purpose did he choose them? What did he 
give them power to do? He gave them power to 
cure diseases without medicinec, but by divine 
power. Why did he give them this power ? That 
the people might believe that they had come from 
Christ, fronv God. What do we call one who goes 
to do the bidding, or to tell the words of another ? 
Messenger. Now Jesus sent these disciples forth 
to carry his message to all who would hear. What 
might they be called ? Jesus' messengers. How 
do you think they went ? Would they all go to- 
gether to the same place ? Jesus did not see best to 
send them in that way, but he sent them forth in 
companies of two. They were to go all through 
Galilee and preach the truths JeSus had taught 
them. These disciples went as Jesus wished, but 
they had many difficulties to meet, and many things 
to make their work hard and unpleasant. Jesus 



told them they must go directly to the people, and 
take no money in their purse, no provisions in thar 
bag, nor extra clothing to wear, and when they 
went to a place, they must go to one house, and 
make their home there until they were ready to 
leave that place. The work they were to do was so 
important they must have nothing to hinder or 
take their thoughts from it. Jesus wanted they 
shoukl learn to trust in God. This must some- 
times have made it very hard for them, forwed* 
not suppose that they always found friends and 
everything ready for their use just as they cooU 
have wished. But no matter how hard, they 
knew they were Christ's messengers and they only 
wanted to do as he would do, and to be received at 
coming from him. What things did they do? 
Heal the sick, etc. What was the message ? That 
they should be sorry for. their sins, and live the 
beautiful way Uught by Jesus. The message was 
so beautiful, so strange, so inviting in itself that 
though they hated the messengers, many came at 
last to listen. If it had not been so it would never 
have been received, coming as it did, from the Jews 
to the Gentiles. Why? When people would not 
listen, what did Jesus tell them to do ? To shake 
the dust from their feet and go right away to some 
other place. This was to show them that Christ's 
blessing should be given only to those who be* 
lieve. How could the people know that these dis- 
ciples came from Christ ? From the works whk^ 
they did. This thought might be illustrated by an 
object lesson taken from the work of a florist. He 
sends forth a messenger with seeds. The message he 
delivers is ** These seeds will bring forth beautiful 
flowers. You need not believe on my word, but pfcmt 
them and you shall know. If the seeds do as I say, 
you will believe me." Those who accepted of the 
Gospel wouW know of its truth ; and from whom it 
came. 

God has messengers to^ythat he has sent out 
just as truly as Jesus sent out the disciples in those 
olden days. Can you tell who they are? Minis* 
ters, teachers, parents. How do we treat them. 
Are we always careful to do as they say, and to 
make their work easy for them ? Jesus has said 
that if we receive ihis messenger, it is the same as 
receiving him. Do you think he likes to have chilr 
dren work for him as well as grown folks ? Yes, he 
has work for every one of us to do. What work 
has he given us. Think a moment, and tell me 
what you can do for him right in your own homee 
to make those there better or happier ? What can 
you do at school ? What can ytm do for the Sun- 
day-school ? 
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^tindag ^clt00l l^tlptv %tssons, 

l^-onV] THE PARABL EOF THE SEE D AND SOIL. (Peb. 3,188* 

TDK.— A.D. 28. {Approximate). PLACE ; near Capernaum, on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 

IFBCIAL CIBCU1C8TAKCE ; Jesus be gins to teach in Parables . 

THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 4s 10-20. 



10 And when he was alone, they that were about 
him with the twelve asked of him the parables. 

11 And he said unto them, Unto you is given the 
mystery of the kingdom of God : but unto them 
that are without, all things are done in parables 

12 that seeing they may see, and not perceive ; and 
hearing they may hear, and not understand : lest 
haply they should turn again, and it should be 

ij forgiven them. And he saith unto them, Know 
ye not this parable ? And how shall ye know all 

14 the parables ? The sower soweth the word. 

1) And these are they by the wayside, where the 
word is sown ; and when they have heard, straight- 
way Cometh Satan, and taketh away the word 

i6 which hath been sown in them. And these in 



like manner are they that are sown upon the 
rocky places, who, when they have h^utl the 
word, straightway receive it with joy ; and they 17 
have no root in themselves, but endure for a 
while ; then, when tribulation or persecution aris- 
eth, straightway they stumble. And others are 18 
they that are sown among the thorns ; these are 
they that have heard the word, and the cares of 19 
the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the 
lusts of other things entering in, choke the word, 
and it becometh unfruitful And those are they ao 
that were sown upon the good ground ; such as 
hear the word, and accept it, and bear fruit, thirty- 
fold, and sixty-fold, and a hundred fold. 



Text: — ''If any aum liath ears to 
keir, let him hear."— Mark 4 : 23. 

Sabject: — The Responsibility of the 
Hearer. 

llemory Venei ;— i8-ao. 

Xatthew't Venioii ;— 13 : i-«3- 

Luke*! Yenion ;— 8 : 4-15. 

Beodleetioni of Last Leaaon.— Subject ? Place? 



Does the forgiveness of sins at once arrest the pen- 
alties ? Will you stand by your friend if he falls 
into sin? 

Analysil.—I. Jesus tells why he speaks in 
parables.— II. He explains the application of the 
parable of the Seed and Soil to four kinds of hear- 
ers of his word : the Impenetrable, the Superficial, 
the Pre-occupied, and the Prepared. 



QUESTIONS. -Who asked Jesus why he spoke in parables? — vs. 10. What explana- 
tion did he give? — vs,ii. What quotation (from /y^/ii^ 6:9-10,) follows? — vs. 12, 
How does Jesus intimate that his disciple i ought to have understood the parable ? — vs. 
13. Proceeding to explain, what is the seed sown ? — vs. 14. What of the seed sown by 
the wayside? — vs. 1$, What of the seed sown in rocky places? — vs, 16-17. What of 
the seed sown among thorns ? - vs. 18-19. What of the seed sown in good ground } — vs. 20. 

WO!R]> STUDIES.— Parable ; a parallel ; a comparison. ^Mysteiy ; not a thing in its nature unknow- 

aUe, but a thing heretofore unknown, a secret. Kingdom of Ood ; the Rule of God in the souls of men, 

the new Moral Commonwealth. Satan ; whatever opposes, resists or prevents good, an obstacle, an 

^Arenaxj. ^Tlie Word ; a message, a truth or body of related truths. The World ; the times, the age. 

lUOOESnOVS. 1. Tour teaoher b trying to sow the seeds of divine truth in your minds. If you 

open your minds to this truth, and receive it in honest and willing hearts, it will bring forth the fruit of a 

noUe, strong and sweet character. 8. Bnt if yon shut your minds to his teaching, by inattention, by 

friroUty, by stubbornness, by the foolish thought that you do not need the divine word,— 4hen the ever-ready 

satan of your lower nature, the adversary of good,— will snatch all the good seed away. 8. Tou most try 

te tske what your teacher tries to give you. You are responsible for hearing or for not hearing the truth, 

for heeding or not heeding it. 4. Bo not let your companions play the satan upon you, and laugh or 

sneer you out of your good intentions. How many times have you allowed yourself to htjfiked out of what 
ytw know to be right ? Are you so shallow as to let a siUy jest turn you aside ? and to think more of the 

opinion of a thoughtless companion than of the word of your Saviour ? 6. What yon wonld not have 

done to you, you should not do to others. Respect every honest thought and every serious, earnest feeling 
in your f: lends. Be the last to snatch away any good impressions which you see beginning to grow in them. 
— -^. Bc^^are of the thistle-sower. If anybody offers you a bad book, a bad companion, a bad habit, an 
eiril suggestion,— turn upon him at once. What right has anybody to spoil your life ? Tell him that you 
ttink a great deal of yourself, that you know how to defend your heart-garden, and that you are not going 

to have any thistles planted in it ! 7. Bnt the best defence is to plant your heart full of good seeds. 

Ghre them the first possession, and a good start, and they will keep the thorns out. Jesus said, "Seek ye 

/rj/the kingdom of God and His righteousness." Get the good seed in first. 8. A seed is the most 

wonderful thing in the world. It is a living thing with God's power and life packed into it. No man can 
create a seed- It Is a perfect symbol of God's word. Jesus chose it as the symbol of his teaching. It keeps 

it vitality for ages, and whenever it meets the right soil it will grow. 9. A seed does not look at all like 

vhat springs from it ; and this is what puzzles us. An acorn does not look like an ^nk tree. Jesu^ word 
<^ not look like noble character ; but the acorn grows into the great oak, and Jesus' word grows into great 
and noble cha'cactcr. 
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Xiesson VI.] 



THE DEMONIAC RESTORED. 



[Feb. 10. 1889. 



TIXK,— {.Approximate) , A. I). 28. PLACE.— The east shore of the Sea of Galilee, opposite Tiberias. 

THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 5 : l-20t {Reinsion). 



1 And they came to the other side of the 

2 sea, into the country of the CJerasenes. And 
when he was come out of the boat, straight- 

^ way there met him out of the tombs a man 

3 with an uncban spirit, who had his dwell- 
\nz in the tombs : and no man could any 

4 more bind him, no, not \^ith a chain ; be- 
cause that he had been often bound with 
fetters and chains, and the chains had been . 
rent asunder by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces: and no man had strength to 

5 tame him. And always, night and day, in 
the tombs and in the mountains, he was 
crying out, and cutting himself with stones. 

6 And when he saw Jesus from afar, he ran 

7 and worshipped him ; and crying out with 
a loud voice, he saith, What have I to do 
with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most 
High God ? I adjure thee by God, torment 

8 me not. For he said onto him, Come forth, 
thou unclean spirit, out of the man. And 

9 he asked him. What is thy name ? And he 
saith unto him, My name is Legion ; for we 

10 are many. And he besought him much 
that he would not send them away out of 

11 the country. Now there was there on the 
mountain side a great herd of swine feed- 

12 ing. And they besought him, saying. Send 



Or, tfu df 



Or. 
demons. 



us into the swine, that we may enter into 
them. And he gave them leave. And the 13 
unclean spirits came out, and entered into 
the swine : and the herd rushed down the 
steep into the sea, in number about two 
thousand; and they were choked in the 
sea. And they that fed them fled, and told 14 
it in the city, and in the country. And they 
came to see what it was that had come to 
pass. And they come to Jesus, and behold 15 
1 him that was possessed with devils sitting, 
clothed and in his right mind, even him 
that had the legion : and they were afraid. 
And they that saw it declared unto them 16 
how it befell * him that was possessed with 
devils, and concerning the swine. And they 
began to beseech him to depart from their 
borders. And as he was entering into the 18 
boat, he that had been possessed with * devils 
besought him that he might be with him. 
And he suffered him not, but saith unto 19 
him, Go to thy house unto thy friends, and 
tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hew he had mercy on 
thee. And he went his way, and began to 20 
publish in Decapolishow great things Jesus 
had done for him : and all men did marvel. 



Lesson Text :— *' Clothed and in his right 
mind."— Mark 5 : IS. 

Principle : — Conversion, not destruction, b the 
divine method of overcoming evil. 

The Other Venions :— Matt. 8 : 28-34 ; Luke 8 : 
26-40. 

Memory Verses ^-15-20. 

Seoollections of Last Lesson.— What was the 
Title? The Subject? What four kinds of soil are 
named ? Give one teaching-point. 



Analysis. — L The Insane Man. His dwelling 
among the tombs, his abnormal strength, his seb- 
mutilations. — tj. 1-5. — II. His insane delusions 
described and illustrated. Hb belief that the cause 
of his trouble was possession by a legion of demons. 
He sees them transferred to swine and so destro^-ed. 

and is restored to sanity.— r/. 6-15^ III. Jesns 

is TirtoaUy expelled from that country'. He 
refuses to take the restored man with him, — vs. 
16-20. 



QUESnOHfl.— /«/<> whai country had Jesus and his disciples now comt ?—vs. i. Who met Jesus as he 
landed^— ^s, 2. How is his abnormal strength described? — rj. 3-4. What other insa9u symptom ts sped- 
Jied ? — vs. 5. With what ejaculations did he run and Prostrate himselj bejore Jesus ?—vs. 6-7. What was 
Jesus saying- to call forth this remonstrance ?—vs. 8. What question did Jesus now ask^ and what answer 
receive ? — vs. 9. How is the insane delusion suggested by this answer further described ?—ts. 10-13. H 'hen 
the People gathered about Jesus ^ what dtd they see? — vs. 14-15. How did their awakened superstition con- 
spire to expel Jesus from the land ?—vs. 16-17. How is the closing interview between Jesus and the restored 
lunatic related?— vs. 18-20. 

WOBD StuiiusS. Tombs; chambers excavated in the rock for burial-places, but often resorted to by 

homeless and outcast persons. Unclean spirit ; literally, in an andean spirit, unruly, intractable, fren- 
zied, ungovemaBle. Torment me not; literally, do not pain me. Legion; an indefinite number, 

many. Clothed ; Luke says, for a long time he had worn no clothes. In his right mind ; his insane 

delusions had disappeared. 

LESSONS. 1. We do not now aocept the theory that insanity is caused by the entrance of actual 

demons into the body or mind of the insane. Insane patients often fancy that they see or feel evil spirits ; 
that is a result, not the cause of insanity. Insanity is not a supernatural, but a natural disorder, m-., pro- 
duced by natural causes. 2. But the writer of this narrative fully believed the theory of his age, namely, 

that insanity was caused by demonaic possession. This belief colors his narrative, and the student inu>.t dis- 
tinguish between the /n^j related and the theory ^^xqvX those facts. The narrator could see 'and hear an 
insane man, and he could afterwards see that man clothed and in his right mind, but he certainly could not 

see a legion of invisible demons rush out of the man and take possession of a herd of swine. 3. The 

salient fact of this lesson is that a raving madman was restored to sanity by Jesus. 4. It shows Jesns* 

moral power over mental delusions and disorders, and his divine compassion for the victims of such disor- 
ders. 6. Jesus is the embodiment of Moral Order, struggling with, and overcoming moral disorder. He 

can communicate his moral energy to us, if we follow him in sincerity and truth. 6. Do not be satisfied 

with anything less than the complete overcoming of evil. Do not aim to destroy your enemy, but to destroy 
his enmity and make him your friend. Overcome evil with good. Restoration, not destruction, is Jesus 
methodof overcoming evil. ^ 
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LeaaottVU.] 



THE TIMID WOMAN'S TOUCH. [Peb !♦. 18«. 



TDiE,—iA^^oximate),A. D. 28. PLACE.— A street in Capernaum. 

THE SCRIPTURE ; Mark 5 : 25-34. (Revisiony 



2$ And a woman, which had an Lnsue of 

26 blood twelve years, and had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had spent all 
that she bad, and was nothing bettered, but 

37 rather grew worse, having heard the things 
concerning Jesus, came in the crowd behind, 

iB and touched his garment. For she said. 



him had gone forth, turned him about in the 
crowd, and said. Who touched my gar- 
ments ? And his disciples said unto him, 31 
Thou seest the multitude thronging thee, 
and sayest thou, Who touched me ? And 32 
he looked round about to see her that had 
done this thing. But the woman fearing 33 



If I touch but his garments, I shall be ' * Or, savtd stnd trembling, knowing what had been 

19 made whole. And straightway the foun- done to her, came and fell down before him, 

tain of her blood was dried up ; and she ^ <^' and told him all the truth. And he said 34 

felt in her body that she was healed of her « scourte. onto her. Daughter, thy faith hath " made 

30 plagae. And straightway Jesus, perceiving ' ^« saved thee whole ; go in peace, and be whole of 

in himself that the power proceeding from ^*"' thy * plague. 



Sibjaet ^— The Power of Earnest Faith. 
Fliidple :— Life is communicated by touch. 

LMwn T0zt :-" Thy faith hath made thee 
wkole."— Mark 5:34. 

Matthew's Yenion ;— 9 J «>-». 
Lnke'e Vereion;— 8:43-48. 



Memerj Yertei :— 3*-34. 

Beoollectioxu ef Last Leeson.— What was the 
Title ; The Subject ? The Country ? Tell the 
story. What one point do you remember ? 

Analysis. — I. TheSufferiiiffWoiaaii. — II. 
The ClandestiAe Tonoh. — III. Faith, not 
magio, saTes. 



QWHOVS. — What particular Person is singled out from among the multitudes which thronged Jesus 
at Capernaum ? — vs. 25. How had she vainly tried to get cured ? — vs, 26. Having heard of Jesus^ how did 
she approach him ? — vs. 27. How is her mingled superstition and faith suggested ?—vs. 28. What new life 
came to her body and mind with her touch ofjesu^ garments ?— r j. 29. How did Jesus become conscious of a 
t9uch and seek the ctuthor of it ?^vs. 30. By what question did his disciples betray their inadequate concep- 
<fe»i tfjesu^ power? — vs. 31. Did he continue his quest ? — vs. 32. Under what inward constraint did the 
wman disclose herself ?'-vs. 33. What did Jesus tell her had been the real cause of her cure^ and with what' 
pvdous words dicl he dismiss her ?—vf. 34. 

WQSD 8TUDIE8«~-An issue of blood ; a disease involving ceremonial uncleanness. His garment ; 

Matthew and Luke say the border, to which the common people attached a superstitious veneration. For 

lbs said; the word denotes on eager intensity of mind; she hept saying over and over to herself. 

l^ssghter ; the only time Jesus is recorded as using the word. Oo in peaee ; literally into peace. 

IS880ire. 1. The great lesson here is that the smallest, weakest, humblest, in the greatest crowd, 

can touch Jesus and be made strong and well. We are often made timid by the sense of our personal insig- 
nificance. Remember that Jesus greatest lesson is that no one is insignificant to God,. His care and love 

for the youngest in this school is as great as H is regard for the highest and strongest man . in the world. 

%. *' Banghter.'' Thb is what Jesus meant when he called that timid, shrinking, suffering woman 
* daught^' He spoke for God I The weakest, sorrowf ulest, paltriest woman on this globe lA a daughter of 
God. And if she can be made to know it and feel it, she can be blessed, cured, saved. It is a pity that some 
Christian churches have forgotten this, and have become mere culture-dubs for a certain class of society. 
JesQs would be as likely to go to a Worldng-Girl's Club as to many a church that bears his name, if he shouM 

cQiae back to-day. Z, Kever despair, and never give up. " Leave not, my soul, the unfoughten field." 

Yoa may have suffered many things of many physicians, physical and moral, may have spent all you had to 
00 purpose, and may think your diseases and your doubts alike incurable, but don't give up. Everything is 
cmable except giving up. If your own strength has utterly given out, turn once again to this great Master 
of Life, who never failed to respond to the touch of need and faith. — ^. One of the best restorers of lost 
oiergy and purpose is to set about doing Christ's work. The touch of some need deeper than your own will 

awaken new powers in you. There is a virtue in you somewhere which the right touch will arouse. 5. 

Hied your wayside opportunities. On one pressing errand of mercy, Jesus stops to do another, and to 
do it completely. Our wayside chances are often our best chances. Whenever and wherever you feel the 
eager touch of need, stop and face it. But remember that, as Jesus would not let thb woman steal his bounty, 
so yon must not let any one steal yours. It is of the first importance in Christian helpfulness to know what 

^)u are doingw 6. There are many who are trying to steal the Christ's bounty. They want rV, but they 

do not want to confess him, and so they slink behind him in the crowd and try to get his power without Jila 
or the workl's knowing it. This attempt was defeated here, and it will ahvays be defeated. Little as you 
may have to give back to the Christ, he will always claim that little. It is open k>yalty that invigorates the 
^f'^ — 7. Tom ought to join Christ's ehnreh, because that is the society which he established. But dd not 
join a lelfish church, calling itself his, for his it is not. Ally yourself with an aggressive church which is 
about its Master's business, fighting the evils of ignorance, destitution, superstition, malice and selfishness ; 
achord) which is k>yally following that Son of God who has declared everlasting war upon all that makes. 

nan wretched. 8. Ton young people, learn to touch .e«ch other, and alliiumanity with .the Jiealing^ 

to«ch of sympathy and k)ve. ^ 
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iMson VIII.] THE TEA CHER AND THE TWELVE. [Feb. 24, 1889. 

TI1CE.-A.D. 28-29. PLACES :-(i). Nazareth. (2). ViUafi^es in Galilee. 



THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 

I And he went out from thence ; and he com- 
eth into his own country ; and his disciples 

s follow him. And when the Sabbath was 
come, he began to teach in the synagog^ue : * Some 
and many* hearing him were astonished, say- ancient au- 
ing, Whence hath this man these things? thorities in- 
and, What is the wisdom that is given unto 
this man, and wAai mean such * mighty 

J works wrought by his hands? Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother 
of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon ? 
and are not his sisters herewith us? And 

4 they were offended " in him. And jesus said 
unto them, A prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country, and among 

5 his own kin, and in his own house. And he 
could there do no • mighty work, save that 
he laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and 

6 healed them. And he marvelled because of 



sett (Ae. 
* Gr. 
piTwers. 
»Gr. 

COMStd to 

stumbU. 
•Gr. 



» Gr. brius. 
• Gr. girdie. 
•Gr. 
dtmons. 



6:1-3. {Revision), 

their unbelief. And he went round about 
the villages teaching. 

And he called unto him the twelve, and 7 
began to send them forth by two and two ; 
and he gave them authority over the unclean 
spirits : and he charged them that they S 
should take nothing for ihtir journey, save 
a staff only ; no bread, no wallet, no ' money 
in their » purse ; but to go shod with sandals ; 9 
and, said fuy put not on two coats. And 10 
he said unto them, Wheresoever ye enter 
into a house, there abide till ye depart 
thence. And whatsoever place shall not 11 
receive you, and they hear ye not, as ye go 
forth thence, shake off the dust that is under 
your feet for a testimony unto them. And 12 
they cast out many * devils, and anointed 
with oil many that were sick and headed 
theon. 



Subjeotf:— Not Honored at Home: Apos- 
tolic Work. 

Lesson Text :— " And he called unto him the 
twelTO, and began to send them out bj two 
and two."— Mark 6:7. 

Matthew's Version ; (O/ the scene at Na%a- 
reth) 13 : 53-58 ; {Sending out the apostles) 9 : 35-38 ; 
10:1-42: 11: 1. 

Lake's Version ;— 9 ' 1-6. 



BeooUeetions of Last Lesson. — The Title? 
The Subject? The Principle? Why would not 
Jesus let the woman go without seeing her ? 

Memorj Verses :— 7 :9. 

Analysis. — I- Jesus' prophetio pretensions 

are rejected in Nazareth, his native town,— tj. 1-6. 
II. He sends out the twelve as missionaries, 

— fj. 7-13. 



QUEBTI0K8.— /^«wf is Jesus* return to Natareth stated?— vs. j. How did his fellow-townsmen sxprus 
their astonishment and incredulity at his claims ?—vs. 2-3. With what proverb did Jesus answer tkem ?— 
vs. 4. How did the opposition at Nazareth a feet his work ?—vs, 5. To what kind of work did he resort ?— 
vs. 6. How did he set his disciples at work ?— i/j. 7. IVhat meagre outfit did he allow them ?—vs. 8-9. Horn 
were they to avoid offers offcasts and hospitality ?—vs. 10. How did he instruct them not to persist where the 
temper of a place was strongly against them ?—vs. ix. What was the burden of their message?—^*. 12. 
What success attended their mission ?— f j. 13. 

WOBD 8TU DIES.— Kiffht J works ; literally, /oto^^'f- To him these mighty works were but the natu- 
ral and unforced exercise of his powers. Offended ; they were really jealous and contemptuous of hb 

claims. ^Marrelled ; he had not expected so complete a rejection. Bend them forth by two and two ; 

they would work better in pairs than alone. ^Take nothing for their jonmej ; it would almost seem as 

though this meant ** make friends or starve I " Shake off tne dnst } a symbol of transferred responsibility. 

LS880K8. 1. Jesns eot no sympathy at home. It is a pity when you get no sympathy at home in 

your religious faith and noble ambitions. There are some children (some grown folks too) who are always 

clamoring for sympathy but never ^nir any. 2. Jealonsy had something to do with Jesus' rejection at 

Nazareth. Jealousy of your brothers and sisters is something to be fought against with your whole soul 

Jealousy will make your home unhappy and make you unjust. 8. Bo not let the home famiHaiity 

** breed contempt ** according to the proverb. If you do, you will become contemptible. How many people 
admire and appreciate everything away from home, but look with disdain or disgust upon better things at 
at home t Be loyal to your home and all that is in it. 4 . Josns belonged to a humble class, and worked 
at a humble trade. He was a mechanic, and yet the greatest Teacher of the world. In fact, every boy and 
girl ought to learn a trade. There is no better preparation for a useful and noble life. What b your life 
good for unless you know how to do something : — --5. If yon find Tonrself not appreciated dont give 
up and sulk ! Rejected in the city, the great Teacher 'Swent round about the villages teaching." There is 
something very strong and noble in those natures who can ^ give up " without "^ coming down." Maintain 
your self-loyalty whatever people estimate you at. If all you can do is to " lay your hands upon a few sick 

folk," do thaty and do it well I 6. By two and two. It is a good thing to have a comrade in new and 

difficult work. There are some Sunday-school classes that ought to have two teachers,— one to keep order 

and one to teach I 7. Kothing for their jonmey save a staff. The greatest works are not done by 

dint of the most elaborate preparation. Jesus did not want his missionaries to be like those people who are 
always getting ready and never going. When I asked an aged minister how I should begin to prepare to be 
a preacher, he said ** Make a sermon and go and preach it" There is such a thing as over^preparation which 

kilk action. 8. If we know that we are Christ's soldiers in the conflict with evil, we know enough to 

begin with. We can always have recourse to him for more instruction. Literally and actually every sdbobr 
in this school ought to be a missionary of Christ. What better thing can you ever do than to carry the 
divine Reason and love of Christ to your fellows ? / 1 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 



FIVB SUNDATS IN BfARCH. 

Eight pages are added to the Helper 
this month to accommodate, without 
abridgement, the five lessons. Teachers 
are increasingly aware of the importance 
of the Quarterly Review -lesson, which 
can, by good management, be made to 
supplement many deficiencies in attend- 
ance and in method during the quarter. 

THB ABXY WE BELONG TO. 

"At the end of the first 1000 years 
from the birth of Christ there were 50,000,- 
000 m Christian lands. In the next 500 
years the number was doubled, and there 
w»c ioo/x)o,ooo in 1500 A.D, This num- 
ber was doubled in the next 300 years, and 
f there were 200,000,000 in 1800 A.D. This 
number was again doubled in the next 80 
years, and there are 415,000,000 in 1880 
AD. And the progress is growing more 
and more rapid."— Peloubet. It is, of 
course, not meant that these figures repre- 
sent the number of people to whom Chris- 
tianity is a personal and conscious motive. 
But all these people, and many more, are 
subject to the direct and indirect influence 
of Christianity through the traditions, in- 
stitQtions, ideals, laws, manners and cus- 
toms under which they live in Christian 
lands. 



THB NEW TBACHINGkCDRPS. 

The teaching power of Christianity 
has, in recent times, been greatly enlarged 
hy the establishment of Sunday-Schools, 
and the creation of an army of Sunday- 
School teachers. This is really a new 
branch of the Christian ministry. There 
are more than two millions of Sunday- 
School teachers in Christendom {Church 
tf England Instituti), There can be but 
a soudl percentage of these teachers who 
fifl to exert s^mt Christian Influence, and 



many thousands of them possess the high- 
est qualifications — character, intelligence, 
skill in teaching, fidelity and devotion. 

THE 8TRONOHOI1D OF THE 
CHURCH. 

" Emerson declared, forty years ago, 
that what hold the popular faith had upon 
the people was * gone or going.' He asked 
why we should drag the dead weight of 
the Sunday-school over the globe, — and 
lived to see his own daughter holding a 
Sunday-school for little Arab children on 
the Nile. Reformers predicted the decay 
of church buildings and the cessation of 
the clergy ; bu^ I suppose that there never 
was a decennial period when so many or 
so costly churches were erected in Amer- 
ica as within the last ten years, culminat- 
ing in a proposed Protestant cathedral at 
New York to cost ten millions. There has 
undoubtedly been a diminution in the rela- 
tive number of clergymen proceeding from 
our older colleges, but there are still 
enough to fill the pulpits, whencesoever 
they come; and those who visit Trinity 
Church in Boston, or St George's Church 
in New York, cannot doubt that eloquent 
preachers yet have power to draw audi- 
ences. The number of people who habitu- 
ally absent themselves from church may 
be very large ; and the average congrega- 
tion may be somewhat smaller than for- 
meriy; but there are surely no external 
indications of approaching decay."— CoL. 
HiGGiNSON, in The Open Court. 

REBPON8IBILXTT. 

(Lesson ix.) 
Within their tiny hands my children hold 

A ball of yielding clay, 
And, as they try some dainty form to mould 
I hear them softly say, 
** What shall we make ? an apple or a vase 
Some marbles, or a fan ? '' 
One little boy, a imile upon his face. 
Says, ** I shaU mate a maau' 
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Straightway, with lengthened face, he at his task 

Begins, and 'neath the hands 
Unskilful, weak, and yet too proud to ask 

For aid, a form expands. 
Crude, and yet not too poor to show the man 

Hid in the maker's thought- 
How different yet if some skilled artisan 

The ball of clay had wrought. 
• • • •••••• 

To-day within my hands my children lie, 

I shape them as I will. 
And seek for aid for Him that is on high. 

That He may with His skiU 
Teach my weak, willing hands to rightly mould 

The clay that I have sought. 
That in true forms of beauty may unfold 

The maker's highest thought. 
— L. F. S. Barnard, in Boston Transcript, 

THB CHILDLIKE PRATER. 

(Lesson x.) 
The day b ended ; ere I sink to sleep. 

My weary spirit seeks repose in thine. 
Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 

Thb little life of mine. 
With loving kindness curtain thou my bed. 

And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet, 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head. 

So shall my sleep be sweet. 
At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee. 

No fears my soul's unwavering faith can sliake ; 
All's well, whichever side the grave, for me. 

The morning light may break. 

THE WHLFARE OF THE "WHOLE. 

Every teacher in a Sunday-school has a 
duty to the school as a whole, as well as a 
duty to his particular scholars. The school 
does not belong to him, but he does belongs 
to the school. In the opening and closing 
exercises, in the teachers' weekly meeting 
for lesson-study, in the united planning 
and doing of the school for its scholars, 
each teacher has a place and a part. If 
he fails there, he is not faithful to his 
duties as a teacher in that school. It is 
not enough to be faithful to one*s class ; 
one must be faithful to one's fellow- 
teachers, to one's superintendent and to 
one's school, in order to be a really good 
Sunday-school teacher. — S. S, Times, 

ANOTHER BARTIMEUS. 

(Lesson xii.) 
Like a blind spinner in the sun, 

1 tread my days ; 
I know that all the threads will run 

Appointed ways ; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 
I do not know the use or name 

Of that I spin ; 
I only know that some one came 

And laid within 



My hand the thread, and saul, ^ Since yo« 
Are blind, but one thing can you do." 
Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 

And tangled fly, 
I know wiki storms are sweeping past. 

And fear that I 
Shall fall; but dare not try to And 
A safer place, since I am blind. 
I know not why, but I am sure 

That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 

Past time and race, 
My thread will have ; so from the first. 
Though blind, I never felt accursed. 
I think, perhaps, this trust has spnmg 

From one short word 
Said over me when I was young— 

So young, I heard 
It, knowing that God's name signed 
My brow, and sealed me his, though blind. 
But whether this be seal or sign 

Within, without. 
It matters not. The bond divine 

I never doubt 
I know he set me here, and stiU, 
And glad, and blind, I wait his wilL 
But listen, listen, day by day. 

To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 

And cut the thread, 
And bring God's message in the sun, 
" Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.* 

TOPICS OF THE SECOND 
QUARTER. 

I. April 7.— The Triumphant Entry. 
Mark ii : i-ii. 

II. April 14. — The Rejected Son. 
Mark 12: 1-12. 

III. April 2 1 .—The Two Great Conft> 
mandments. Mark 12 : 28-34. 

IV. April 28. — Destractlon of the 
Temple Foretold. Mark 13: 1-13. 

V. May 5.— The Commamd to Watoh 
Mark 13 : 24 37. 

VI. May 12. The Annointing at 
Bethany. Mark 14 : 1-9. 

VII. May 19.— The Lord's Supper. 
Mark 14: 12-26. 

VIII. May 26. - Jesus Betrayed. 
Mark 14: 43-54. 

IX. June 2. — Jesus Before the Conn* 
ciL Mark 14 : 55 -65. 

X. June 9. — Jesus Before Pilate. 
Mark 15 : 1-20. 

XI. June 16.— ^esus Crucified. Mark 
15:21-39. 

XII. June 23,— Jesus Risen. Maul 
16: 1-13. 

XIII. June 30. — Review. 
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Lesson IX. March 3, 1889. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH. 

Mark 8:27-38; 9:1. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJECT: — The True Messiah 
Must Suffer in Order to Save. 

Principle: Self-sacrifice only will 
9¥ercome evil. 

1. (Introdnotion). The Reluotanoe 
of the Jews to accept an apparently de- 
feated Messiah. 

2. The Scripture Stndy ; — Surround- 



ings, Word Studies and*Analysis. 

3. Historical and SuggestiTe :— The 
Situation; the Change in Jesus' Mind; 
the New Idea of the Messiah; Modem 
Notions of a Messiah. 

4. Teaching Points ; Special Points : 
Questions for Younger Scholars ; Primary 
Class Lesson; Condensed Lesson-sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 



A ConqaerinfiT, not a Dyinfir Mes- 
siah was T^anted.— " Long after Jesus 
—whose mind seems at one time to have 
been flushed with brilliant anticipations — 
had resigned himself not only to the gen- 
eral conception of a despised and afflicted 
Christ, but to the personal realization of 
the contempt and anguish in his own life, 
his countrymen, and even his own imme- 
diate followers, turned away from the 
thought in scorn and anger. Such a no- 
tion appeared a plain denial of the whole 
design of the heavenly kingdom, a direct 
contradiction of the meaning comprised in 
the Messiah's name. He was no other 
than the representative of the nation's 
^ndor, so long deferred ; the symbol of 
their greatness ; the heroic image of all the 
icattered glories of their history ; and how 



could such an office be fulfilled unless he 
reversed, instead of repeating, in his own 
person, the woes and depressions of his 
people ? * * * Experience has taught 
us that such as the Messiah was expected 
to be, he by no means actually was; that 
the poor design of his advent, drawn by 
the lofty but narrow genius of his people, 
was disappointed and infinitely surpassed. 
* * * And specially we know that the 
Christ was no national hero, but the grace 
and glory of humanity ; the ideal, not of 
Hebraism and its history, but of man and 
his existence; the reflection, not of the 
avenging Jehovah of Palestine, but of the 
gracious Father of the mortal and immor- 
tal worlds." — Martineau,— 7*///z/ the 
Christ ought to Suffer. 



THE LESSON. 



Time. — {Approximate.) A. D., 29. 

Place. Near Cesarea Philippi, in Northern Galilee. 

The Other Versions : Matthew 16 : 13-28 ; Luke 9 : 18-27. 

Text : — " If any man would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
tross, and follow w^."— Mark 8 : 34. 

Becolleotions of Last Lesson. — What was the title? The subjects? What 
proverb did Jesus quote at Nazareth ? In what order did he send out his disciples? 

The Scripture Study.— Mark 8 : 27.38 ; 9 : i. (Revision) 
As they journeyed in the north, how did Jesus inquire into the state of public opinion 
cooceming him ? — vs. 27. What three opinions did his followers say there were ? vs. 28. 
How did he elicit their own opinion about him, and what was it? — vs. 2^ How did he 
ihow his unwillingness to be proclaimed the Messiah ? — vs. 30. How did he begin to 
correct their expectations of a triumphant Messiah ?— 7/x. 31. What rebuke did the 
rebuking Peter bring upon himself ? — vs .32-33, Calling the people to him, what new 
doctrine of self-abnegation did he openly proclaim? — vs. 24- To what higher motive 
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than love of mere existence did he appeal ? — vs, 35. How did he set forth the distinc- 
tion between a merely prosperous life and a not^e life ? — vs. z^~Z7* What would be the 
penalty of recreancy to his truth ? — vs. 38. How did he fix the time of the commencing 
triumph of his truth ? — vs. i, (Chap. 9). 

Word Studies. Thou art the Christ; literally, the Messiah; the deliverer whom 
the Jews expect. And he began to teach them ; he had taught them nothing of this 
suffering and defeated Messiah before. It was wholly new to them. Peter . . be- 
gan ; Jesus interruptded, an did not allow him to continue. Get thee behind me. 

Satan ; equivalent to " Out of my path, tempter ! " Peter now stood between him and 

his duty. Life ; in margin, soul. It means the man himself^ selfhood. Give in 

exchange; literally, as an exchange. See the Kingdom of God come with 
power; The " see " is metaphorical. His Kingdom did come with (moral) power, but 
only the results could be seen. 

Analysis. I. Jesus Assumes His Messiahship ; — vs. 27-29. 

II. He discloses the Real Nature of the Messiahship; — ^.f.30-33. 

III. To foUow^ him means Sacrifice and Loss; — vs. 34-37. 

IV. But final Success is Certain ; — vs. 38 ; 9:1. 

mSTORIOAL AND SUGGESTIVE. 



1. The Situation.—Jesus was once 
more, and for the last time, retiring into 
the north from the presence and peril of 
his enemies. The city of Cesarea-Philippi, 
into the environs of which he had now 
come, was situated at the foot of Mt 
Hermon, in the midst of the noblest scen- 
ery of the land. It was about thirty miles 
north of the sea of Galilee. Jesus has 
crossed to the west shore at Magdala, ac- 
companied by his disciples, and has pushed 
northward along the valley of the upper 
Jordan, to the vicinity of this renowned 
city. He is safe from pursuit, and in the 
midst of an almost wholly Gentile popula- 
tion. What has brought him here ? The 
great crisis of his life. He has failed, com- 
pletely, conspicuously failed to convert his 
countrymen. His Galilean ministry has 
ended in discomfiture. The Pharisees have 
triumphed. Herod would lay hands on 
him, as he had on John, if he could find 
him. The fickle people have experienced 
a revulsion of feeling toward him. He has 
been asked by the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, in the presence of the people, to legi- 
timate his pretensions by a sign from 
Heaven and he has declined, or at least 
evaded the public challenge. — Matt 
16 : 1-4. This unmet challenge and virtual 
defeat has made a deep impression in his 
disfavor, not only upon the people, but 
probably, also, upon some of his disciples. 
He is now a ^igitive on foreign soil He 



must be content to remain so, or he must 
pierce Judaism to its very centre go up to 
its stronghold, Jerusalem, and proclaim 
his Messiahship there. This mighty crisis 
was upon him, and these thoughts were 
busy in him as, followed by his troubled 
disciples, he trod the northward road. 
His decision was reached as they nearcd 
Cesarea, and he opened it to his disciples 
in the words of our lesson. 

2. The Chauffe in Jesus' Mind.— 
This is a change indeed from the bright 
and hopeful beginning of his work in 
Galilee. Then he hoped to be the Re- 
former of the religion of his nation ; now, 
he begins to see that he is likely to become 
its victim. Not that he had abandoned all 
hope ; his resolve to go to Jerusalem and 
meet the adherents of the old Faith in the 
very citadel of their power shows that he 
yet cherished an expectation of success. 
But, as is ever the case with lofty spirits, 
the frustration of his first hopes only drives 
him deeper into the matter. He must 
change the Jewish ideal of the Messiah 
from a material to a spiritual Deliverer. 
From this time his words have a new tone 
in them. We know that we have his words 
because of this new tone, - a tone whidi 
no mere literary art could catch or imitate, 
and which his reporters have preserved 
by a simple, uncomprehending fidelity to 
*' the Master's sayings.** 

8. The New Idea of the 
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iiMh. - The new Messiah must meet, not 
Roman armies, but the Providences of life. 
He must rehabilitate, not the Jewish na- 
doo, but human nature. He must be the 
conqueror, not of earthly empire, but of 
the powers of selfishness, sin and death. 
It is undeniable that the presentiment of a 
speedy and calamitous ending of his earthly 
career now begins to darken the pages of 
his biographies, a presentiment not to be 
explained by the " retrospective " theory of 
their composition. To become the Mes- 
siah, not of narrow Jewish expectations, 
but the Messiah of a suffering and dying 
humanity, ke must suffer and die. To be 
the emblem of the strange, mysterious life 
of man, his life must have a Gethsemane 
and a Calvary in it. To be the emblem of 
the soul of man in its most sacred aspect, 
he must " enter into his glory " through 
affliction, for no soul of man reaches its 
highest glory in any other way. Deeper 
and deeper did his soul sink into the 
abysses of God's purpose; higher and 
higher did it mount to the radiant reality 
of the divine result. Truly, this was the 
Son of Man ! Not that his disciples fol- 
lowed his course of thought, entered into 
his spirit, or gave due weight to his predic- 
tions. Peter's conduct here, and the con- 
duct of others elsewhere, show that they 
did not Some light from their subse- 
quent experiences undoubtedly gilds these 
pages. But, understood or not, he was 
right He went to his suffering and death, 
they to their denials and cross-bearing; 



and some who stood there that day lived 
to see the signs of his coming in the power 
of his Father — ^the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
of the Jewish Messianic expectation, of the 
Jewish national life, and the resurrection, 
from out the ruins of this overthrow, of 
the greatest Hope and Light that has ever 
dawned upon this world. 

4. A SufferinfiT Mesedeih. — The 
idea of a humiliated and suffering Messiah 
is as repugnant to us as it was to Peter, 
when we are young, strong and inexperi- 
enced in life. We want a Hero, lifted 
above human infirmities and failures, 
strong, dignified, triumphing over all foes, 
never disturbed in his serene superiority. 
The boys and girls who read, in the his- 
tory of our own nation, the life of General 
Grant, will dwell in exultation on his vic- 
tories, hurry over his defeats, and will at 
least be disposed to omit entirely the story 
of his final conflict with that enemy who 
can only be conquered by submission. To 
our first superficial conception of life, dig- 
nity, success and happiness are essential 
to perfect being. That infinitely higher 
ideal of being that can stand up and do 
without happiness, dignity and success, is 
at first repugnant to us, and only finds 
" the deep response of emphatic consent " 
when our inmost conscience is touched. 
The absolute divineness of the life of Jesus, 
the perfect assurance of its being a revela- 
tion from God, does not, therefore, lie 
upon the surface, and should not be 
sought there. 



TEACHING POINTS. 



1. Wlio do men say tliat I am I— 
There w^ere different opinions about 
Jesus then, as there have been ever since, 
and always must be so long as men differ 
in intellectual power, moral purpose and 
spiritual insight. They used to try to bum 
these differences of opinions out of men. 
It was a failure. They succeeded in burn- 
ing up certain men, but the opinions were 
fi^^proof. The glory of this age is that we 
arc beginning to see that men who differ, 
and must differ in opinion about Jesus, 
may nevertheless have a unity of faith in 
Mm may love, reverence and obey him 
ibr different reasons, but to the same pur- 
pose and end. 



2. Care for tlie opinions of 
men. — We ought to, and must, care 
what men say about us. " Who do men 
say that I am? vj*. 13. The approbation 
of our fellows is dear to us ; is a stimulus 
to exertion, and often a guide to action, 
for public opinion is generally the voice of 
common-sense. " The feeble tremble be- 
fore opinion, the foolish deny it, the wise 
judge it, the heroic direct it" You should 
not be ignorant of, nor indifferent to, what 
your world, big or little, says of you, but if 
you are going to make the opinions of 
others the guide of your conduct, good-by 
to all nobleness ! " A nod from a lord is a 
breakfast for a fool," says Franklin. 
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No forward step did this world ever make 
except by disturbing current opinion. You 
ought to learn how to rise above both the 
praise and censure of your fellows when 
your conscience demands it. Often the 
men whom the age scorns are the only 
men who will save the age from the scorn 
of times to come. Shun servility either to 
opinions or to men. To live out your own 
Particular life^ as fully and nobly as you 
can, is your business here. 

3. Wlio say ye tliat I am Y vs, 
29, ia ^ personal question. It is a vital 
question, for we are certainly responsible 
for the opinions upon which we base our 
life and action. Your opinion that the ice 
is strong enough to hold you does not 
make it so, and may cost you your life. 
The importance of having sound opinions 
about Jesus is very great, since our dearest 
hopes and highest duties are implicated. 
Many try to shirk by having no opinion at 
all, surrendering to a church or creed. But 
this is suicide. It is your own personal 
belief that alone moulds your life. A 
merely traditional or formal faith is a 
danger to you. This is why we study the 
life of Jesus for ourselves. If we can 
really believe tliat Jesus exhibits the 
highest and purest character and thus dis- 
closes the Mind of God, we have in him a 
standard, guide and inspirer, — a real 
Saviour. 

4. Tboa art tlie Clirist ; that is, 
the Messiah. Peter's confession of be- 
lief was a good and noble one. Not that 
he saw Jesus in that great grace and maj- 
esty of character which has since been dis- 
closed. But he put his highest reach of 
thought, feeling and sincerity into the 
words, " Thou art the Christ, the son of 
the living God:' ^ (Afatt. 16:16). Our 
opinion about Jesus is wholly different 
from Peter's. To us he is not simply a 
Jewish Messiah, but the Saviour of the 
world ; we have a thousand-fold more evi- 
dence of Jesus* greatness than Peter had, 
but it is the absolute devotion and sincerity 
of Peter's faith that has helped to give us 
that evidence. 

5. Blessed art tlioa, Simon. 
{From Matthew's Version^ 16 : 17). Yes ! 
blessed is every one, in Peter's age, or in 
our age, who throws himself, body and 



soul, upon his deepest conviction, and con- 
fesses his hightest light. The timid, hesi- 
tating, vacillating souls, *Uossed to and 
fro " in the midst of this mystery of life, 
what blessedness is for them ? Mark what 
God has done for them ! He has e;iTen 
them a man to believe in ! Not a phil- 
osophy of things, not a puzzling system of 
doctrines, but a man of human mould, 
recognizable and approachable, who sees 
God's face, tells us what he sees, and acts 
the true life out before us. Amazed, per- 
plexed and uncertain everywhere else, the 
moment we turn to where the man Jesus 
stands, the confusion clears up. Here is 
a great, divinely illuminated, moral and 
spiritual Hero to believe in. The hum- 
blest, frailest soul can reach as high as 
that; the strongest soul can reach no 
higher ! 

6. Upon tills rock, (petra) I will 
btiild my clmreli; {See Matthew's 
Version^ 16 : 19-20). — The rock upon 
which the church was, is, and must alwajrs 
be built, is the soul that is strong infaUh. 
It is curious and instructive to look into 
our modem churches and see who the real 
" pillars " are, in contrast with those who 
suppose themselves to be pillars. Peter 
makes use of this same figure in his Epistle 
(i Peter, 2 : 4-5), " Ye also, as living 
stones— y The metaphor, the st^tea of 
Hades shall not prevail against it" 
means literally " it shall not die." If, re- 
jected of all Jewry, Jesus could find but 
one faithful soul, he would build on that 
soul an undying church. Out of the very 
depths of defeat and failure he would 
bring this infinite success ! Not on a man, 
not on the terms of a confession, but upon 
the solidest thing in the universe, a living 
faith, has this mighty fabric been reared. 
The word " church " but twice used in the 
Gospels, is the equivalent of the other two 
expressions used by Jesus, " the kingdom 
of heaven," and " the kingdom of God," a 
moral Commonwealth on earth. "The 
keys of the kingdom" is a metaphor 
which literally means that he will give to 
Peter, as representing the apostles, both 
the truth and the power to begin the or- 
ganic work of the church, and his acts, 
under this inspiration, shall have the sanc- 
tion of heaven. On the whole, with 
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dq)Iorable lapses, Peter efficiently executed 
this trust, although his work in establish- 
ing Christianity sinks into comparative in- 
significance by the side of Paul's mighty 
labors. ** Binding and loosing" has 
nothing to do with persons, but with ac- 
tions. It is not whosoever^ but whatso- 
ever. The keys of the Kingdom. 
Peter was not then, and is not now, their 
sole custodian. The Christ is above Peter, 
and God is alx>ve Christ : and by just so 
much as God has given you power over 
joor own destiny, and influence over the 
destiny of others, by just so much He has 
put the keys of the kingdom into your 
hands. Your intelligence is a key, your 
will is a key, your affection is a key, your 
' H conscience is a key. With these keys 
you are to unlock the doors of this life and 
gain access to its heavenly treasures. Do 
not forget your own power and responsi- 
bility as a key-bearer, to bind and loose, 
for bane or blessing, both yourself and 
your fellows. Things are ^vrong. You 
must help to right them. The kingdom of 
heaven means a purified society on earth, 
in which justice and love prevail. Some 
, of the keys of this kingdom you certainly 
hold, and with them you hold the deepest 
and solemnest responsibility of life. 

7. He diar^ed tliem • • • tell 
no man ; — vs, 30. The pledge of se- 
crecy, shows that Jesus was well aware of 
the dangers and difficulties that beset his 
intended journey to Jerusalem ; difficulties 
that would become insuperable should he 
attempt to go thither as the proclaimed 
Messiah. Neither were his disciples, not 
even Peter, as the event immediately 
shows, suflBciently instructed in his concep- 
tion of the Messiahship to truly announce 
it The idea of a triumphant Messiah 
they were familiar with ; the idea of a suf- 
fering Messiah they had never even con- 
ceived. 

8. Get Uiee belilnd me, Satan ; 
w. 33. There is a suddenness and warmth 
in Jesus' words here, which disclose the 
burden and agitation of his mind in this 
supreme crisis. His foremost disciple, his 
fock of faith, has suddenly become his 
tempter. Peter's rebuke is a type of lov- 
ing dissuasion from high duty. All pur- 



poseful souls, who are also loving souls, 
have to meet this. " Don't run into dan- 
ger, don't expose yourself, don't overwork, 
don't antagonize your friends, don't follow 
a chimaera," thus runs the voice of loving 
solicitude. How hard you turn your back 
on it, and to say, " Get thee behind me, 
tempter ! " Yet, had Peter's affection pre- 
vailed } The warmest friendship must 
not hold you back from duty. Over-so- 
licitous affection spoils many a career, 
and dwarfs many a life. Fond parents 
who dread mere hardships for their chil- 
dren should take heed of this. Let your 
boy go out and wrestle with the world. 
Don't spoil a possible man in trying to 
keep an impossible baby. 

f ». Let liim deny liiinself • • • 
take np Ms cross • • • follow 
me. — vs. 34. The cross, the glorious 
symbol of active courage and loyalty is 
often degraded into a mere cant phrase for 
passive endurance. The burden that God's 
providence lays upon us is one thing; the 
burden that we take upon ourselves in 
loyalty to truth and righteousness is quite 
another thing. How many of the crosses 
that you bear have you won for yourself ? 
voluntarily assumed in following your 
Christ ? Patient and strong endurance of 
the inevitable is sublime ; but it must not 
be confounded with voluntary enlistment 
in a losing fight for love of Christ. Not 
what God denies you but what you deny 
yourself for His truth is the thing here 
meant. 

lO. Wliat dotli it profit a man, 
- vs. 36. It ia a losing bargain to sell 
your higher life for the sake of the lower. 
Nobody doubts this ; but when the lower 
good is present and certain, and the 
higher seems remote and hypothetical, it 
becomes a trial to act upon what you 
know. All the same, character is the su- 
preme thing; what you are is infinitely 
more important than what you have. Say, 
" The whole world shall not buy my soul 
from me. It is mine, and I will keep it." 
Then say what is far harder to keep, " The 
smallest fraction of the world shall not buy 
the smallest fraction of my soul from me. 
I will keep it whole and keep it <i//." This 
is what Jesus means. 
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THINGS TO BE 

!• God disappoints our crude expecta- 
tions, to fulfil them in a deeper way. 

2. We are led forward and energized 
by illusive expectations. Happily, we can 
not believe them to be illusions until, by 
pursuing them, our natures are deepened 
to better things. 

3* In a life like this, an unsuffering 
Messiah could be no deliverer for us ; the 
young may guess at this ; the old know it. 

4. " Let him deny himself and take up 
the cross." The secret of all true living is 
in this saying. It does not belong to re- 
ligion only ; it is the condition of all suc- 
cessful life. 

5* " The lives of men who have been 



REMEMBERED, 
always growing are strewed along their 
whole course with the things they have 
learned to do without ''—Brooks. 

6. " The worst education which teaches 
vou self-denial is better than the best 
which teaches you everything else, and not 
that."— Sterling. 

7. Self-denial is the first step toward 
that self-control in which the real glory of 
life consists. 

8. When the Kingdom of God comes 
with power into your soul, all things be- 
come yours " whether the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come ; 
all are yours, and ye are Christ's, and 
Christ is God's." 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where was Jesus now } (Up among the hills of Northern Galilee). Find Cesarea 
Phillippi on the map. Who was with him there t {A few friends who believed in him^ 
called his disciples). What was he doing up there ? {Keeping away from his emmies). 
Had he done any wrong, to make enemies.? (No; he had only done goodj I will read 
yon about it. — Matt., 15 : 30-31). Was it these poor people whom he had befriended 
who wanted to kill him .? (No : it was their rulers). What were they afraid of ? (They 
were afraid that the poor people would like Jesus so much that they would want him for 
their ruler). What finally happened ? (The rulers crucified Jesus), Did Jesus know 
beforehand that this was likely to happen t (Vs. 31). If he knew it, why did he not stay 
up there among the hills ? (He wanted to help the poor people^ and to do God's ttnli, 
even if it cost his life). Was he not afraid to die ? (No). Why not ? (He trusted in 
God). If you spend your life in trying to do God's will, will you be afraid to die ? 
(Nd). What did he say his followers should do ? (Deny themselves^ and take up ths 
cross J vs. 34). Just what does this mean for you ? (// means — not to be selfish^ do good 
to others J and to love and obey Jesus). 

A CHILD'S HYMN. Take my childish hand in thine, 

Guide these little feet of mine. 



'* Loving Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child 1 

Make me gentle as thou art, 
Come and live within my heart. 



So shall all my happy days 

Sing their pleasant song of praise. 

And the world shall always see 

Christ, the holy Child, In me 1 "— Wksuti. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



BY MRS. 6LlVi£ FOND AMIES. 



Point. — W^e must live for ChrlBt. 

Method. -While Jesus and his disci- 
ples were traveling and preaching through Galilee, 
as we learned in our last lesson, suddenly there 
came the news that John the Baptist had been be- 
headed by Herod. What can you tell me of John ? 
Who was Herod ? Herod*s home was in a beautiful 
palace at Tiberias (map) on the Sea of Galilee, not 
far from where Jesus was preaching. How do you 
think the disciples felt when they heard of John*s 
death ? Yes, they were very much afraid. All the 



people were excited and hardly knew what to do^ 
Jesus thought it would be better for them to go 
away for a while into another country where there 
was another ruler or king. So Jesus and his disdr 
pies started for Cesarea Philippi (tracse journey ob 
map) away up here at the foot of Mt. Hermon. It 
was thirty miles away from Galilee. As they were 
going along the way he talked to his disciples about 
himself. He did not often do that, but just now Im 
wanted to teach them something that he had toU 
them before, but which they did not seem to under- 
stand. He wanted they should know just who to 
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vuiind what was soon to happen to him. So he 
fintasked thedisdples to tell him that they had 
heaid other people say about him. He said to 
them, " Whom do men say that I am ? »» They told 
him that some thought, lilce Herod, that he was 
John the Baptist ; but that others thought that he 
was one of the old prophets risen from the dead. 
Jesus knew, as we do now, that people do not ^ rise 
from the dead "^ and come back to the earth to live 
agafai another life; but he did not stop to teach 
them about that truth then, but said to them, 
■ Whom do you say that I am ? " Then Peter, who 
was always ready and first to speak, told him what 
the disdples believed of him. He said ** Thou art 
the Christ.' W. B.word Christ. What did Peter 
mean, do you think, when he said he was the 
Christ? Do you remember what we learned in our 
lessons a long time ago about Aaron being made 
the high priest? What was done to him? Oil 
poved upon his head. This pouring of oil was 
oSti anottUinf, (chiL repeat). This was done 
when Aaron was made the high priest, and the 
word Christ nuans anointed, (W. B). Peter 
meant to say that Jesus was the Son of God 
nuinted to do his work. What does the word 
Jesus mean? Saviour. (W. B.) Jesus was the 
Christ, sent from God to save men ? Save from 
what? From sin. There is another name which 
BKansthe same as Christ, by which he is called 
Messiah. (W. B.). Jesus was the Christ, the 
Messiah, the Son of God, sent to save men from 
dn. After Jesus had talked with his disciples until 
they knew who he was, he told them not to tell oth- 
ers about it yet. If people knew, some would try 
to make him a king, and others would try to kill 
him. His work wai not all done, and he did not 
wish to be hindered in that. Now Jesus often 
talked to the disciples about the sad things that 
were going to happen to him, and tried to make 
them know that he was to die ; but they did not 
wish to believe such things, and Peter talked in such 
a way that Jesus was obliged to reprove (explain) 
him for it. If we believe that Jesus b the Christ 
lent from God, what will we try to do ? Trust him, 
obey him. 

You know Jesus told the disdples not to talk 
ibovt these things >'et ; but after a time, when the 



disciples and many people were gathered around 
him, he began to prepare them to think not only of 
his own sufferings, but also of many sad, painful 
things which were surely coming to all those who 
loved and followed him, as well as to himself. His 
fjl^nds had expected very different things, but 
flsxis knew these terrible experiences (explain) were 
surely coming to each, and while he pitied and der 
clared, he yet comforted by showing what greater 
blessings were to come by and by. What were the 
names of the disciples? What work were they to 
do ? Tr. tell chil. of persecutions, the sufferings* 
the tragic death of each, Peter crucified head down- 
wards, John thrown into caldron of boiling fat, etc 
While Jesus was trying to prepare the people fof 
these things, he said that every one who would be 
his disciple must take up his cross and follow him» 
(Tr. make picture of cross on blackboard) . Do you 
think he meant carry a large wooden cross around 
upon his back while he walked after Jesus ? No ; but 
I will tell you what he did mean. Tr. explain the 
custom of compelling the criminal to carry his cross 
to the place of execution, a task which sometimes 
caused more pain than the death he was to suffer. 
(Show picture of man bending under weight of 
cross). Tell of Jesus carrying his cross until h» 
fainted under the burden. Jesus words meant 
simply pain and suffering, andevery one who should 
try to •' follow Jesus," live the life he lived, deny 
self when it was necessary, to live like Jesus, would 
suffer many things which would be unpleasant and 
hard to bear. It is just like this. Tr. draw straight 
perpendicular line on blackboard. I That is Jesus 
way. This is my way. — Tr. draw on blackboard 
what does it make f Tr. make on blackboard* 
horizontal line. When my way crosses jesus way^ 
When will there be no cross? When my way is 
Jesus way. One must give life if necessary to do 
right. Jesus gave his life, for he said he could call 
legions of angels to save him if he chose to do so» 
Jesus said something about losing and saving life. 
Can you tell me what it was ? ChiL or Tr. read 
from Bible verse 35. He meant to tell them that if 
they were ashamed or afraid to do his will now, or if 
for any reason chose to live in pleasure and cony 
fort, they might do so, but the time would coms 
when they would wish they had done otherwise. 



Lesson X. March io, 1889. 
THE CHILDLIKE SPIRIT. 

Mark 9133-42* 



SYNOPSIS. 



HBUBJIICT:— The Place of the Ham- 
ble and "Weak in the New Kingdom. 
iPrlnclple: — //m/m/7//)^ is the Indis- 
pensable Condition of entrance into any 
Kingdom of Truth. 

I. (Introduction). The Object and 
Method of Jesus' New Society. 

II. The Scripture Study: — Sur- 
ftmndings ; Analysis ; Word Studies. 



III. Historioal and Suggestive : — Or- 
ganization of the New Society ; Incompe- 
tency of the Disciples ; The Struggle for 
Precedence ; The Patience of Jesus. 

IV. Teaching Points: — Home Que»- 
tions ; Special Points ; Lesson for Younger 
Scholars ; Primary Class ; Condensed Les- 
son-Sheet. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Object of Jesus' Society. - 

Jesus called his New Society the " King- 
dom of God." " When the Divine Society 
was establishdd and organized, what 
he expect it to accomplish ? To the qui 
tion we may suppose he would have an- 
swered, " The object of the Divine Society 
is that God*s will may be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven. In the languge of 
our own day, its object was the improve- 
ment of morality," — Ecce Homo. 

Jesus' Method. — "Philosophers had 
drawn their pupils from the elite of hu- 
manity; but Christ finds his material 
among the worst and meanest, for he does 
not propose merely to make the good bet- 
ter, but the bad good. And what is his 
machinery ? He says the first step towards 
good dispositions is for a man to form a 



strong personal attachment. Let him first 
be drawn out of himself. Next, let the 
object of that attachment be a person of 
striking and conspicuous goodness. To 
worship such a person will be the best 
exercise in virtue he can have. Let him 
vow obedience in life and death to such 
a person ; let him mix and live with oth- 
ers who have made the same vow. He 
will have ever before his eyes an ideal of 
what he may himself become. His heart 
will be stirred by new feelings, a new 
world will be gradually revealed to him, 
and more than this, a new sslf within his 
own self will make its presence felt, and a 
change will pass over him which he will 
feel it most appropriate to call a new birth 
This is Christ's scheme, stated in its most 
naked form. — Ibid. 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— A. D. 29. 

Place. — Capernaum. At Peter's house. 

The Other Versions:— Matt. 18:1-7; Luke 9:46-50. 

Text : — " Whosoever shall receive one of such little children in my name^ receivHIk 
me. — Mark 9 : 37. 

Recolleotions of Last Lesson.— What was the Title ? The Subject ? What 
kind of a Messiah were they looking for ? Why did they not accept Jesus as their M e»- 
tiah? 

The Scripture Study. — Mark (9 : 33-42. {Revision) 

Where and when did Jesus call his disciples to account for an unseemly quarrel ? — 
vs. 33. What had been the subject of their quarrel ? — vs. 34. What did he tell the 
twelve were the qualifications for the highest place in the new Kingdom ? — vs. 35. By 
what object lesson did he teach them humility? vs. 36. How did he instruct them 
that both he and his Father dwells in the humblest souls ? vs. 37. What spirit of 
pride and exclusiveness did John report the twelve to have shown ? vs. 38. How did 
Jesus suggest that their intolerance had silenced a friend? vs. 39. In their p» ecarious 
condition who must they account as their friends ? — vs. 40. How must they learn to 
rate the smallest token of friendly feeling? vs. 41. How did Jesus illustrate the enor- 
mity of checking the feeblest beginnings of faith in him ? vs. 42. 

Word Studies. Reasoning; WttTtviWy, debating, discussing. "WTio . . . the 
greater; Matthew adds " in the Kingdom of heaven,"— that is, the new divine Sodetj 

which Jesus was to establish. ^Minister ; literally deacon, a follower, assistant, steward, 

servant Receive ; to welcome. In my name ; literally, upon my name, for mT 

sake. In thy name ; by means of uttering the name of Jesus. Because he fol- 
lowed not us ; the language of one who felt that his exclusive privileges had been 

invaded. John does not say, He followed not thee. ^Forbade him ; opposed, hii^ 

dered, tried to prevent. - Little ones ; not children, but those young in the faith, begin- 
ners. To stumble ; by putting vexatious and unnecessary obstacles in their way. 

Analysis.—!. The Struggle for Precedence. Jesus rebukes the personal, woildly 
ambition of his disciples ; using a little child as an object-lesson in the humility and 
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teachableness proper to beginners; — vs, 33-37. II. StumbiiDg - Blocks. Jesus 
sternly reproves the arrogant exlcusiveness which would drive away beginning and 
impaiect believers. In th-; present precarious condition of the New Faith those who 
were not its avowed enemies must be counted and treated as friends. It is a deadly 
sin to discourage weak beginners ; — vs, 38 42. 



mSTORIOAL AND SUGGESTIVE. 



1. The Organization of the New 
Society. With caution and secrecy 
(Mark 9:30), and probably by different 
routes, Jesus and his followers had trav- 
ded from the scene of the Transfiguration 
in Northern Galilee, to assemble for the 
last time at Capernaum before setting out 
for Jerusalem. It appears that Jesus, in a 
growing conviction that his work would 
sooa be left wholly in the hands of his dis- 
dples, spent some time in Capernaum and 
ficinity in instructing them in the princi- 
ples of the New Kingdom. In fact we 
here see Jesus organizing the New So- 
ciety. There was danger that his disci- 
ples, left to themselves, would narrow the 
basis of his teaching, surround it with all 
the stumbling-blocks of Judaic religious 
etiquette ; would cater to the great, exclude 
the weak and humble, and make of Chris- 
tianity nothing more than a petty Jewish 
sect Indeed, as the sequel shows, they 
would have done so but for Paul. It was 
Pad who •* snatched Christianity from the 
hands of a local faction, and turned it to a 
universal faith." 

2, The Incompetenoy of the Dis- 
ciples. The frankness with which these 
narratives exhibit the incompetency of the 
disciples both in understanding and in 
faith, is very striking. Their failure to 
heal the epileptic boy at the foot of the 
Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 17 : 14- 
«o); their grossly selfish quarrel over the 
question of personal pre-eminence in the 
very face of the impending death of their 
leader ; and the narrow and arrogant spirit 
which John confesses, apparently without 
at all realizing it, are the immediate cases 
in pomt. 

8. The Struggle for Preoedence. 
Jealousy of the distinction accorded to 
Peter, James and John in being selected 
to go into the mount with the Master 
(Matt. 17 : i), appears to have been the 
:tnunediate occasion of this quarrel. Jesus 



did not succeed in quelling this jealous 
spirit, although he dealt with it incisively 
and severely. It broke out again on the 
journey to Jerusalem (Matt. 20:20-28); 
and even the death of Jesus did not extin- 
guish it. The question of personal dis- 
tinction and reward came uppermost in 
their minds the nearer they approached 
that day of triumph, the nature of which 
they so completely misapprehended. " Lo, 
we have left all and followed thee ; what, 
then, shall wc have ? In imagination they 
saw themselves already seated on those 
"thrones" of earthly glory which they 
were never to occupy. The conception of 
the spiritual thrones of influence and pow- 
er which they have so long actually occu- 
pied in the estimation of mankind, and in 
the development of Christianity, did not 
visit their minds. It was a bare, selfish, 
earthly ambition which chiefly ruled their 
hearts, only subdued when in the actual 
presence of their beloved and venerated 
Leader. Jesus rebuked the feeling of su- 
periority in the earlier-called disciples over 
the later-called, and the jealousy of the 
later toward the earlier, in the parable of 
the Unequal Workmen Made Equal, 
(iMatt. 20 : 1 16). " The last shall be first, 
and the first last." 

4. The Patienoe of Jesus with the 
obtuseness, faithlessness, bigotry and triv- 
iality of his disciples is a marvel of spir- 
itual mastery, and an example of the high- 
est value to all teachers, Jesus struck a 
noble fire into these dull and narrow souls, 
made them brave and strong, and founded 
his empire on their testimony and works. 
These weak r eeds of disciples, shaken by 
every wind, were transformed into pillars 
of his church. Sunday-School teachers 
should be stimulated, instead of discour^ 
aged, by the inaptitude of their pupils. 
Jesus' secret is a simple one. It is. Firsts 
a conviction of the pricelessness of every 
soul ; Second, the patience and ardor borm 
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ef love and compassion. Approach your 
class with this " divine hung^er for souls " 
and you will reach them. Among your 
scholars there will be an impulsive Peter, 
a narrow James, a mystical John, an in- 



quiring Thomas, a candid Philip or a 
manly Andrew ; but there is one key that 
will unlock all their hearts,— the patience 
of faith and love. 



TEAOHINQ 
1. He took a little clilld, and 
set Uiu in tlie midst of tliem ;— 

vs, 36. It would be hard to find a more 
gracious and significant spectacle in his- 
tory, than that of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity sitting with a child in his arms in 
the midst of the men who are to carry on 
his work, and telling them that in humility 
and unselfishness they must become like 
that child before they can do any good or 
even comprehend the first principles of the 
new Kingdom ! These self-seekers, squab- 
bling about the primacy, must have been 
abashed ! Sharp and strong comes out 
the contrast here between the world-King- 
doms and the Christ-Kingdom. The world- 
Kingdoms were founded on self-seeking; 
the new, divine Kingdom on self-abnega- 
tion. *• Whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your servant; and 
whssoever would be first among you shall 
be your bond-servant." (Matt. 20 : 26-7). 
In that purified earthly society which Jesus 
called the Kingdom of heaven, the leaders 
were to be the men who cared most and 
sacrificed most for humanity. 

2« A grreat cliangre has come over 
the face of human society. The church 
and the world have in some respects ex- 
changed spirit and function. There are 
points of doctrine and government upon 
which the church has been growing more 
exclusive and autocratic while the world 
has been growing more inclusive and dem- 
ocratic. For example, the Church of 
Rome grasps after power and maintains 
more spectacular splendor and worldly 
show in its administration than any civil 
government on earth ; while the spirit of 
the Christ has so far leavened the lump of 
human society that no State can stand 
which does not broaden its base to include 
the will and welfare of its humblest mem- 
bers. The humility of a little child is no- 
where to be detected amidst the arrogant 
dogmatism of many Protestant bodies, 
while it is beautifully visible in the mental 



POINTS. 

attitude of such men of science as Fara^ 
day and Darwin, who sit so humbly and 
teachably at the feet of Nature, that she» 
delighted, whispers her deepest secrets to 
them. 

3. Mucli of tlie liumility hereto- 
fore taught by the churCh is not Christian 
humility at all, but is simply servility — 
abject surrender to an assumed authority. 
To cringe and crawl is not to be humble. 
Self-respect is necessary to Christian hu- 
mility. Paul was humble, but—" By the 
grace of God, I am what I am," he said. 
Humility is the noblest, as servility is the 
basest, of human sentiments. The frank 
humility of a child invites all graces and 
all knowledge to come and dwell with it, 
but " servility is to devotion what hypoc- 
risy is to virtue." Do not allow the chil- 
dren to be servile before God, but teach 
them, as Jesus did, to look frankly up into 
the face of their Maker, and call Him 
** Father." " He who shivers in the pres- 
ence of God is not in God's presence." 

4. Tlie clilldlike spirit is an ele- 
ment of greatness, and is a very curious 
and marked characteristic of the strongest 
natures. At bottom it is an unconscious 
trust in the essential rightness of things^ 
or the dominance of a moral order in the 
universe; and it is strangely compatible 
with a keen perception of things wrong; 
false and base, and with an intense antag- 
onism to them. Its opposite is that sophis- 
ticated spirit which loves nothing and 
reverences nothing, and so is deeply inter- 
ested in nothing, learns nothing, believes 
nothing, and gets nowhere. The childlike 
spirit is also the learning spirit, the de- 
sire to know^ and when Jesus made it the 
fundamental condition of entrance into his 
Kingdom, he insisted on no more than is 
the essential pre-requisite to entrance into 
any great Kingdom. The Kingdom of 
Knowledge can only be entered by the 
childlike spirit. 

5. Verse 37. " Children are GodV 
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apostleSf day by day sent forth to preach 
<^ love and hope and peace.'* Lowell. 
6* We forbade Um because be 

followed not us x—vs. 38. Here crops 
ap that spirit which has been the bane of 
the church. " Is the man doing good, — 
helping men ? " " Yes ; but he hasnH got 
our badge on," or, "No; he cannot be 
doing good, because he hasn't got our 
badge on. Hinder him, stop him I We 
only have the right to do good." Jesus 
sternly rebuked this narrow and arrogant 
Pharisaism, and lays down the broad prin- 
ciple that in the conflict with evil "he 
that is not against us is for us." What if 
he is not a full believer ? an authorized 
disciple ? he is trying to do good, and you 
are putting a stumbling-block in his way ! 
You would better be sunk in the sea, with 
the great ass-millstone {see margin) hung 
to your neck, than do this thing! 

7. Tbese little ones tbat be- 
lieve, — vs. 42. Jesus* " little ones " are 
not children in years but beginners in 
faiik, those are trying to make a start for 
the higher life, whether old or young, ig- 
norant or learned, rich or poor. It is just 
as much a millstone sin to put a stumbling- 
block in the way of a strong man's weak 
faith as it Is to obstruct a weak man's 
weak faith. The first faint beginning of 
faith and aspiration in any soul is the 
precious thing which Jesus is here instruct- 
ing his disciples to watch for and protect. 

8. Cause • • • to stumble. To put 
a stiunblin^-block in another's way is 
to tempt him to evil, or to discourage him 
in good. The tempters are everywhere, 
from those parasites and vermin of society 
who get their living by writing, publishing 
and selling corrupting literature, and ex- 
hibiting corrupting spectacles, to the 
would-be wit who tells his licentious story 
in companies which have not manliness 
€iK)ugh to turn their backs upon him. But 
the stumbling-blockd to which Jesus here 
specially refers, are the discouragers of 
food. The jeering, affected cynic (the 
real cynic is sad and silent), whose mighty 
knowledge of the world is gained by look- 
ing at it through the pinhole of his own 
<dfishne8s; the narrow religionist who 
taints innocent acts by his suggestions of 
^^i the stolid, apathetic enthusiasm- 



queller who stares at your earnestness 
with the responsive eyes of a ginger-bread 
rabbit ; the lumpish obstructive who stands 
in the way without knowing that he is in 
the way ; the canting pietist whose preter- 
natural solemnity and ready-made word- 
formulas are the "sounding brass and 
clanging cymbal " of the Church : the nar- 
row " orthodox " and the superficial " lib- 
eral,"— these are the common stumbling- 
blocks that lie in the way of sincere souls 
who want to believe and are trying to be- 
lieve. 

9. If a grreat mUlstone were 
bansred about bis neck ; — vs. 42. 
Tlie millstone sin of obstruction and 
perversion Jesus has already defined as 
overloading simple faith in God with ac- 
cretions of doctrine and tradition. " Ye 
leave the commandment of God, and hold 
fast the traditions of men, * * * mak- 
ing void the word of God by your tradi- 
tion." — Mark 7:8, 13. Abstruse mysteries 
and cumbrous forms are stumbling-blocks 
to faith. So also are irrational and cruel 
dogmas. If you are going to teach 
these children that they are by nature 
children of wrath, whom God hates until 
they have an " experience " and are con- 
verted ; if you are going to load them up 
with the doctrines of original sin, total de- 
pravity, substituted righteousness and end- 
less punishment ; if you are g^oing to fill 
their imaginations with pictures of the 
devil, and of the terrors of death, and of 
the pains of hell, and make them so afraid 
of God, their Father, that they wish they 
had not been bom — if you are going, un- 
der whatever plea, to put these stumbling- 
blocks in the way of their natural trust in 
God, and their simple faith in Christ— it 
were better for you that a great millstone 
were hanged about your neck, and you 
were sunk in the depths of the sea. Yo« 
would be out of the way of God's truth 
there. And If, on the pther hand, you 
are going to set them an example of flip- 
pant irreverence towards sacred things, 
and of frivolous indifference to divine 
truth ; if you are going to minimize cvi, 
and gloze the stern and solemn sanctions 
of conduct with puerile sentimentalities, 
and teach criticism and negation instead 
of faith, and substitute human opiaien for 
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the eternal verities of God^s word, and in- 
cnkate contempt for all faith that does 
not wear your denominational badge — 
then the sooner you are metaphorically 
drowned out of the Sunday School the 
better. 

lO. Home Questions for Parents. 
—Am I a stumbling-block in the way of 
my children's higher life ? Do I tell the 
society lie, repeat the society scandal, or 
indulge the society jest in their presence ? 
Do I sneer at piety, scoff at unselfish en- 
thusiasm, criticise irreverently things sa- 
cred, and act contempt of faith and duty 
before them? Is my selfishness and in- 
justice their daily object lesson ? and must 
they find sympathy with their Sunday 
studies somewhere else than at home ? If 
I am thus causing these little ones, these 
beginners in faith, to stumble, I shall 
surely find, in some bitter day, that the 
millstone death had been better for me 

and for them. Home Questions for 

cliildren. Am I a hinderance to any of 
my companions? Does my inattention 
and unruliness obstruct my teacher, and 
disturb my class and the School ? Am I 
irreverent during prayer, and careless of 
rules, and of the rights and desires of oth- 
ers ? Do I tempt my classmates to make 
fun of the lesson, and sneer at them if they 
are earnest and serious ? Then I am both 
stumbling myself, and causing others to 
stumble, and I come under the condemna- 
tion of my Saviour. 



SPBCIAL POINTS. 
1. Learn the value of imperfect Iik 
stmments. The world*s work is now, 
and alwa3rs has been done through such. 
Not because of the imperfection, but in 
spite of it. 

2* Do NOT abandon your good enter- 
prises because you cannot find perfect in- 
struments. Do not refuse to teach in the 
Sunday School because you cannot be the 
ideal teacher. Do not despise or neglect 
the dullest and weakest of your scholars. 
Cultivate St. Paul's indomitable faith in 
imperfect instruments, (i Cor, 2 : 26-2S). 

3. The highest joy of the highest soul 
is the joy of helpfulness. And as the 
reclamation of a straying or lost human 
being is the most difficult act of helpful- 
ness, so is its accomplishment an occasion 
of the greatest rejoicing. " There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth." 

4. Accustom yourself not to disdain 
small duties and small results. This is 
the humility out of which greatness 
springs. " Do not wait for extraordinary 
opportunities for great actions, but make 
use of common situations." Goethe. 

5« High reverence and high intelli- 
gence go together, for the office of the 
keenest intelligence is to find out the ol> 
jects which are really worthy of reverence, 
and to discard IbOoc which are not 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where do we find Jesus ? {In a house in the city of Capernaum), What is he doing 
there ? {He is making his disciples ashamed of themselves). Why ? {Because they 
have been quarreling. What have they been quarreling about ? {About which of them 
was the greater). Oh, for shame ! do you ever quarrel with your companions about 
thatf What is a better way than to quarrel about greatness? {A better way is ta 
stndy^ leam^ obey, and so really get to be great). What can you be sure of? {/can be 
sure that one who is really great wonU brag about it). Do you suppose Jesus was sorry 
to find his disciples jealous of each other? {Yes), What did he say to them? {Vs, 35). 
What does he mean by that ? {He means that to be really great, we must be modest and 
teachable, and willing to help and serve others). Do you think the disciples beg^ to be 
ashamed of their quarrel ? {Yes), Why do you think so ? {Because they were good men^ 
and good men are always ashamed when they find they have been doing wron^. But 
is it wrong to want to be first or to be great? {No : certainly not). Why not ? {Because 
we ought to make the most and the best of ourselves). What was wrong about the disci- 
ples quarrel then? {Three things: (i) the jealousy was wrong; (2) the quarrel itsejf 
was wrong; (3) the idea of getting to be first without being worthy of the first place was 
wrong). Who are the greatest in Jesus* Kingdom? {Those who do best for others). 
How did Jesus impress this upon his disciples? (^x. 36-37). What does this mean? 
^Xrue greatness is kind to the smallest, weakest, humblest of God's children.) 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



Point.— We should be humble. 

Method. — Very strange things oc- 
cvred while Jesus and the disdples were away to 
titt DOfth near Cesarea PhilippL Have you heard 
tittstory of what happened one day about a week 
after they arrived there, and when Jesus, and three 
of hb disciples, Peter, James and John were up on 
fhe side of the mountain ? Jesus was transfigured 
laplain) before his disciples; his soiled, travel- 
worn dress became as white as the snow, and shone 
with a light beyond the brightness of the sun. 
Then Moses and EUas who had been dead many 
fcais, cune from heaven to talk with Jesus and to 
comfort him. God abo spoke from heaven so that 
tlie (fisdples heard, and called Jesus his well-beloved 
Son. Oh, it was a wonderful experience, and made 
Peter want to always stay there. But Jesus said 
■o,they must go back to the others, and finish the 
vork they had to do. As they came down from the 
■oootain, Jesus healed a poor boy who had convul- 
lioes, and after a while took the disdples and went 
bxk to his home in Capernaum. Jesus wanted to 
teuh them privately, for he had many things to say 
Id them which the rest of the world were not yet 
ready to hear. Would you not love to have been 
near Jesus as the dLfciples were ? I often think what 
favoied persons the disciples were, to be near Jesus 
10 constantly, to see him at all times, and to hear his 
tender, k>ving words, and feel his gentle influence, 
nrestrained by the presence of others. 

When they were once more alone, Jesus asked 
them what they were disputing about in their walk 
to this place : but they looked at each other and 
were silent They did not like to tell Jesus of that 
of which they were now ashamed. They knew they 
lad been quarreling about that which would be dis- 
pleasing to Jesus. Yet even now, after his many 
kaoDs to them about his death and all the sad 
things that were to happen to him, they could not 
rid themselves of the idea that he was yet in some 
way to rule and reign here as a great and mighty 
king. It seems as if Jesus had made it clear enough 
that he was not going to be an earthly king such as 
they had supposed. He had certainly told th>em so 
aany times, but whether they only half listened, or 
to ioon forgot, or whether they had made up their 
Bbds that it must be so no matter what Jesus said, 
tlKy stiU thought he was to be a king with power, 
•ad ruling over all peoples. And so as they were 
VBlking along they had disputed and quarrelled as 



to who should have the greatest honor when J«iiii 
should set up his kingdom. No wonder they wert 
ashamed to answer when Jesus asked them about It. 
Jesus took a chair and sat down in their mklst, as 
the teachers always did In those days, and when 
they had gathered around him he said to them. 
Whosoever shall desire to be first shall be last Jesus 
was grieved that they should have such thoughts, 
and told them that all such desires and feelings 
about position and honor were not for them, for 
there was no place for such,— there could be no such 
thing in that spiritual kingdom where he was to 
reign. So many, many times he told this truth, yet 
they did not fully understand what he meant unti] 
after his death. 

Then Jesus took a little, simple innocent child, 
and held him on his lap, and told the disciples that 
unless they became as pure and simple in their 
wishes as this little chikiwho never knew anything 
about the love of weahh or position, who knew or 
cued nothing about placing himself above or be- 
fore others, they could never enter his kingdom. 
His kingdom was one of goodness, holiness, instead 
of position and power. Then John said to him, 
" Master, we saw one trying to cure the sick, and 
work miracles, and cast out devils in thy name, and 
we forbade him ; because he would not come with 
us.'* Jesus said. ** Forbid him not, for he that b not 
against us is on our part." Jesus taught them that 
if any one had faith enough to work in his name, 
they ought to treat him as a friend, even if he did 
not work in just their way. Then Jesus continued 
to teach them the value of little things done for his 
sake. He taught that If we want to be truly great, 
we must do all we can to help others, and think of 
ourselves last of alL He said that the doing of any- 
thing so slight as the giving of a cup of cold water 
for the sake of doing as Jesus would do, should not 
be unrewarded. What can each of you do for 
Christ's sake ? I doubt not you think you are very 
young, or have little to do with, and that you cannot 
do anything for Christ's sake. But this is a great 
mistake. V^ou do not need to do great things. 
There are so many, oh, so many little things yoo 
can do every day for Christ's poor needy ones. Be 
kind. Speak gently. Give up willingly to what 
your parents think best, no matter how hard to do scl 
(Tr. make the above thought practical by illustrating 
from incidents known In the life of the chlkhen). 
Every such act Is the cup of cold water which Christ 
said should not go unrewarded. 



Lesson XL March 17, 1889. 

CHRIST'S LOVE TO THE TOTJNQ. 

Mark 10: 13-22. 

SYNOPSIS. 



8TTBJBCT8 : — Jesus' Dealing with 
ChUdhood and Tonth. 

Admonition :— " See that ye despise 
9H one of these little ones,''— yi ATT, 18:10. 

1. (Introdnotion). Jesus' Estimate 
«£ Childhood: The LitUe People. 

2, The Scripture Study : Surround- 



ings, Questions, Words, Analysis. 

3. Historical and. Suggestive t — 
History: The Relatioi of Christianity to 
Childhood; The Children's Age. 

4. The Teaching. — Special Points^ 
Questions for Younger Scholars; Primary 
Lesson ; Condensed Lesson-Sheet 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Jesus' Estimate of Childhood.— 

"In those little children of Galilee, all unbaptized 
as they were, not even yet within reach of a Chris- 
tian family, Jesus Christ saw the likeness of the 
Kingdom of heaven ; merely because they were lit- 
tle children, merely because they iK-ere innocent 
human beings. He saw in them the objects, not of 
divine malediction, but of divine benediction. . . . 
Not once only in his life, but again and again he 
held them up to his disciples as the best corrective 
of the ambitions and passions of mankind. He ex- 
horted all men to follow their innocence, their un- 
consciousness, their guilelessness, their truthfulness, 
their purity. He saw in them the regenerating, 
sanctifying element of every family, of every house- 
hold, of every nation."— Dean Stanley, in Chris- 
iian InstiiutUms, 



The Little People. 

** A dreary place would be this earth, 

Were there no little people In it ; 
The song of life would lose its mirth. 

Were there no children to begin it. 
No little forms, like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender 
No little hands on breast and brow 

To keep the thrilling love<hords tender. 
The sterner souls would grow more stern. 

Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 
And man to stoic coldness turn. 

And woman would be less than woman. 
Life's song, indeed, would lose its charm. 

Were there no babies to begin it ; 
A doleful place this world would be, 

Were there no little people in it." 

— Whittiw 



THE LESSON. 



Time. —A. D. 30. 

Place. - On his last Journey to Jerusalem, Jesus passed through Persea, (the Roman 
province lying east of the Jordan). Somewhere in that province these incidents occurred. 

Other Versions. Matt. 19 : 13-22 ; Luke 18 : 15-23. 

Text : " And Jesus, looking upon him, loved him.^'' — Mark id : 2 i. 

BeooUeotions of Last Lesson.— What was the title ? The subject ? For what 
<lid Jesus rebuke his disciples 1 What is the " millstone " sin ? 

The Scripture Study; — Mark 10 : 13-22. {Revision). 

When little children were brought to Jesus, how did his disciples show that they had 
already forgotten the Capernaum lesson ? — vs, 13. How did Jesus show his displeasure 
with his disciples ? — vs. 14. How did he repeat the Capernaum lesson ? — vs, 15. How 
did he show his love for children, and his sense of the sacredness of childhood ? — vs, i(l. 
As Jesus came out of the house, with what important question did one confront him ?— 
VJ. 17. How did Jesus repudiate the flattering title "good"?-^'j. 18. To what com 
mon and well-known duties did Jesus refer the questioner? — vs. 19. How did the ques- 
tioner show that he was seeking something higher than these common duties ? — vs. 2a 
To what severe test did Jesus subject this seeker after the highest life ? — vs. 21. How 
did he break down under the test? — vs. 22. 

Word Studies. They brought; literally, were bringing. Touch them; Mat- 
thew says, " Lay his hands on them and pray,** — 10 : 13. ^Rebuked ; literally, wen 

rebuking, as, one after another, the children were brought in. Indignation ; " the 

only time this strong word is used of our Lord." Edershiem. Blessed them ; '^the 

compound rendered blessed ozoxx^ only here in the New Testament It is stronger than 
the simple form, and expresses the earnestness of Jesus* interest. Alford renders fer- 

vently i//jj/^."— Vincent. Btemalllfe ; not immortal, but spiritual Wit ; the higher 

life ; the opposite of the fleshly, sensual life. ^Why caUest thou me good ? the true 

reading is Why askest thou me concerning the good} See Matt. 19 : 17. The true import 

of the question appears to be, Are you seeking earthly or heavenly good ? LoTed 

him ; the word does not indicate instinctive, personal affection, but a sentiment based 
on reason and judgment 

Analysis.— L Jesus Conseorates Childhood, and gives another lesson to his dia- 
dples against their disposition to despise the weak and humble. — vs. 13-16. II. Jesus 
▲sks too Muoh. A promising aspirant for the higher life breaks down under the 
demand for the sacrifice of money and position. The disciples receive another check to 
their lofty expectations, and a foretoken of the supreme loyalty which would soon bt 
demanded of them. — vs. 17-^a. 
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mSTORIOAL AND SUGGESTIVE. 



ffistory. Jesus had now left his na- 
tive provmce, never to see it again. He 
had turned his back on home and family, 
and set his face toward Jerusalem. There 
only could the mighty problem be solved, 
—whether as a living man or as a spiritual 
presence his work on earth was to be done. 
Only one thing was certain ; whether ac- 
cepted and honored, or rejected and 

Vnied, his work would go on. With him 

there went his immediate disciples, and a 
considerable band of Galilean followers, 
including some women. He could have 
reached Jerusalem in three days by going 
straight down through Samaria; but he 
diose instead a circuitous and unfrequent- 
ed route, crossing into Peraea and pro- 
ceeding slowly down the east bank of the 
Jordan, with, apparently, many halts and 
delays. On this journey the incidentst>f our 
lesson occurred. These incidents have no 
real connection with each other^ except 
that they both contain a vivid and striking 
rebuke to the vainglorious spirit and ex- 
pectation of the disciples. 

The Relation of Christianity to 
Cbildhood. Christianity is pre-eminent- 
ly the humane religion, recognizing and 
ttolting all the natural relations of life. 



To eliminate the evil from the natural rela- 
tions, and to exalt them into spiritual and 
permanent affections is one of its chief 
functions ; the secret of much of its suc- 
cess and the guarantee of its continuance. 
** Jesus was the first great teacher of men who 
showed a genuine sympathy for childhood— per- 
haps the only teacher of antiquity who cared for 
such. Plato treats of children and their games, but 
he treats them from the standpoint of the publicist. 
They are elements not to be left out in constructing 
society. ... It was Jesus who, seeking to bring 
about a new and higher development of character* 
perceived that there were elements in childhood to 
be preserved in the highest manhood ; that a man 
must, indeed, set back again toward the innocence 
and simplicity of childhood if he would be truly a 
man. . . . When (J^sus) said, ^ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven," it was a revelation.^— Eggle- 

STON. 

The Children's Afire is what our age 
has been called. Certainly never before 
has the importance of childhood been so 
intelligently recognized, nor the nature of 
children been so thoroughly analyzed, nor 
their rights so well protected, nor their 
needs so generously met, nor their culture 
so systematically and earnestly pursued. 
I reckon the changed and exalted condi- 
tion of children under Christian civilization 
as one of the chief fruits of Jesus* teaching 
and spirit. 



THE TEACHING. 



1. The BlessinGr of Yonng Chil- i 
dren. ' 

They brooflrlit little children. 

The place, a house, {^s, lo). It would ap- 
pear that serious discourse was continually 
interrupted by the bringing in of infants 
and young children to receive a blessing 
from the great Rabbi. This was a com- 
mon custom. The mothers, " indifferent to 
the great questions which are about to be 
opened for them and the whole nation at 
Jerusalem, content themselves with a bless- 
ing on the darlings of their hearts and 
homes." 

The disciples rehoked them. 
That is, kept rebuking them as they were 
snccessively brought in. They had already 
forgotten the Capernaum lesson (Mark 9: 
36-37). All their ambitions depended on 
this man; he would establish his new 
Kingdom and give them high places in it ; 
even now they were on their way to Jeru- 



salem to begin ; their great business must 
not be interrupted by this trivial baby- 
blessing! Besides, it was undignified. 
That Jesus perceived some such selfish 
feeling lying at the bottom of their rebuk- 
ing, is shown by the severity of his rebuke. 

Moved with indifi^nation. The 
old version has " much displeased.'* The 
Greek word indicates a sudden and strong 
feeling of indignation. By their attempts 
at exclusion, the officious disciples were 
wronging him, the children, and them- 
selves. The new Kingdom was to be 
marked by its inclusion and care of the lit- 
tlest and weakest. 

Suffer little children to come 
onto me ; f orhid them not ; for of 
such is the Kingrdom of Ood. The 
influence of this saying upon the child-life 
of Christendom is incalculable. Planted 
in the midst of the Christian records ; beajv 
ing unmistakable marks of authenticity; 
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revealing at once the deep, loving heart 
and the divine, all-embracing purpose of 
Jesus, — this sentence has, more than any 
other saying or teaching, exalted and con- 
secrated childhood. The growing rev- 
erence for childhood is well illustrated 
in these striking words of a recent scientific 
writer : — " The soul and body of a child 
inspire me with more reverence and awe 
than Kant*s * starry heavens.' Heredity 
has freighted it with all the accumulated 
results of parental well and ill doing, and 
filled it with reverberations from a past 
more vast than science can explore ; and 
on its right development depends the en- 
tire future of civilization two or three de- 
cades hence.'' The special impor- 
tance of the ethical edncation of chil- 
dren is only beginning to be understood. 
Their inheritance is chiefly moral, the 
"results of parental well and ill doing," 
!>., moral actSy — and moral education must 
develop it The most effective method of 
moral education is by early awakening an 
admiration for noble character. But as 
children care nothing for abstract qualities, 
the noble character must be embodied in a 
person and exhibited in acts. Jesus, the 
world's moral Hero, is the noblest charac- 
ter, and loyalty to him is the earliest and 
strongest means of moral development. 
Children should be brought into personal 
contact with the great Master* with the 
earliest dawning of their intelligence and 
conscience. 

Suffer tlie little cliildren to 
come onto me. Do not think that you 
have brought children to the Master when 
you have taught them a catechism. You 
may, instead, have been leading them 
away from him. This has been the fatal 
mistake of the so-called " religious train- 
ing" of Protestantism. Better, as some 
Romanists do, give the child a saint to 
adore, then a catechism to learn, if that is 
all you do. For the saint will fasten itself 
upon the child's imagination and rever- 
ence, and produce an unconscious imita- 
tion of its virtues (vices too, if it is a vicious 
saint), but the catechism is usually a 
stumbling-block to both youth and age." 
" To come unto J/^," not doctrines about 
Me, is the first step. Personal contact, 
through his life and deeds, with Jesus, the 



noble and loving, and personal loyalty to 
him, easily raised in a child's heart, is the 
most effective means of ethical develop- 
ment known to man. This is the chief 
business of the Sunday School, and 
the true teacher will study how to present 
the great Master in all the grandeur of his 
moral character, and with all the attrac- 
tiveness of his divine sympathy and love, 
to the young children, whose destiny in 
this life is to be decided by the moral 
ideals which they form. 

2. The Fatal Test. 

Tliere ran one to Urn. We col- 
lect, from the versions of Matthew and 
Luke the facts that this man was young, 
rich, well-trained in the Mosaic religion, 
and was a ruler or person of some station. 
That he had the Oriental ardor and impul- 
siveness, the "running" and "kneeling" 
show.^ — It was aspiration, not fear or 
remorse, that brought this young man to 
Jesus. He was not under conviction of 
sin, and not frightened of hell ; but he was 
unsatisfied with what he had and was, and 

wanted to be more and to go higher. 

Ambition and aspiration differ thus: 
ambition desires to have something, as 
fame, power, wealth ; aspiration desires to 
be something, as heroic, truthful, strong, 
good. Ambition respects external belong- 
ings ; aspiration respects character. ** If a 
man constantly aspires, is he not elevated ? 
Did ever a man try heroism, truth, magna- 
nimity, sincerity, and find that there was 
no advantage in the trial — that it was a 
vain endeavor ? The heavens are as deep 
as our aspirations are high." — Thoreau. 

^The human heart is very deep. It 

cannot be satisfied, however it may be 
satiated, with even the best things of this 
life. Neither wealth, power, fame, nor 
even the highest w^wi/ attainment possible 
here can satisfy it. God gives us some 
sunny islands of temporary content, as 
resting and breathing places; and then 
He applies the spur of a divine discontent 
to make us move onward and upward. 
We are cut to the pattern of eternity, and 
all that Time has cannot fill out and com- 
plete us. It is a beneficent provision of 
our natures that we cannot credit this 
until we are strong enough to bear it. We 
are led forward by illusions (not delusions) 
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at the heart of which lies the absolutely 
true, beautiful and good. - There is 
something better in this life than youth, 
wealth, happiness, or even obedient good- 
ness. '* It is not to taste sweet things, but 
to do noble and true things, and to vindi- 
cate himself under God^s heavens as a 
God-made man, that the poorest son of 
Adam longs." — Carlyle. This young 
man had much, but he was not satisfied : 
he had done all that he knew, but the deep 
heart of him longed for something more ; 
and so he went to the highest Teacher he 
bcw and asked, "What lack I yet?" 
(Matt. 19 : 20). " Man^s deepest want, 
uttered out of the defect and peniuy of 
his spiritual life, has always been that he 
might be something more than a withered 
branch, a fragment ; that he might know 
his place and be at home in the universal 
order, reconciled to the divine law." — J. C. 

Learned. Are you satisfied? Is 

your life yielding you all you desire ? Are 
)*ou as wise, strong, noble, good — as high 
in character and as beautiful in inward 
graces as you desire to be? Have you 
used God's gifts so well that you are quite 
ready to render an account? Have you 
done all that you ought ? Knowing that 
you have not, do you esteem it either too 
early or too late to begin? and are you 
resting on the vague hope that Fate or 
Death will either mend or end this broken 
life of yours? Vain hope! Neither fate 
nor death can break the continuity of 

nioral possibility and obligation. Be 

sore of this ; that for all things lacking in 
you, Jesus is your highest Teacher and 
Remedy. He can give you more than 
precepts; he can impart his vigor and 
beauty of spiritual (eternal) life to you. 
"I came that they might have life, and 
hsve it abundantly." 

Why caUest tliou me grood ! The 
tru^ reading is Why ask est thou me con- 
ctrning the good} "God is the oracle of 
g^oodness, and God has spoken through 
the Mosaic commandments ; keep them." 
No matter to what heights we may aspire, 
we must begin with plain, elementary, 
moral duty. Matthew's version finely 
l^^ings this out " If thou wouldst enter 
into life, keep the commandments ; " to be 
perfect in the life, "sell that thou hast— 



come, follow me." ^The doing of plain 

and obTioos dnty is the entrance-door 
to eternal life. No penitence, no high- 
wrought spiritual ecstasy, no amount of 
emotional paroxysm can be a substitute 
for it. There can be no religion without 
morality. The office of religion is to give 
energy to moral effort. It is to give 
energy to moral effort that God reveals 
Himself as a righteous God, a loving and 
forgiving God. Jesus says, "Ye are my 
friends // ye do the things which I com- 
mand you." John 15 : 14. No faith, no 
trust, no love, can dispense with duty. 

Go sell wliatsoever tlLou liast » 
• • and oome, follow me. To step 
from the heights of wealth and social conr 
sideration into poverty and heresy, con- 
tempt and persecution, was the test imder 
which this young man's earnestness and 
aspiration broke down. He was not pre- 
pared to go to such extreme lengths ; his 
was not the stuff out of which the absolute 
disciple is made. Teachers most be- 
ware of construing this test as a universal 
demand of Christianity. It would be as 
disastrous as impossible for all to sell ; and 
the gift to the poor of all th^ wealth of the 
rich would be worse for the poor than 
their worst poverty. This is a test for an 
emergency ; just as when our country, in 
extreme peril, calls us to give both prop- 
erty and life in its defence. But when the 
country is not in peril, such a call would 

be absurd. Jesus was fast approaching 

the crisis of his fate, and only the spirit of 
heroic self-sacrifice on the part of his fol- 
lowers could preserve and perpetuate his 
truth. From what follows (vs, 23-31), it is 
evident that Jesus desired to deeply im- 
press his disciples with the necessity of 
absolute self-devotion. His rejection of 
the scribe who offered himself as a dis- 
ciple (Matt. 8 : 18-22) is to the same pur- 
port. 

His countenance fell at tlie say- 
ingr* Nobody can help feeling that it is 
a pity that the young man did not stand 
the test and come out a moral hero. To 
sink back into a life of mere selfishness 
after having had lofty aspirations and 
noble desires is a very sad and bitter 
thing, and is always followed by a broken 
and disappointed life. No life is more 
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bitter than that of the self-conscious rene- 
gade to his own ideals. 

He went away sorrowful. Noth- 
ing more is heard of this young man. He 
is only an object-lesson for tlie disciples. 
But the omission of the rest of his story 
leaves a great lack in the lesson for us. 
Did he sink down into utter worldliness ? 
Did he rally and retrieve his failure } The 
most inspiring part of Christian teaching 



I is the retrieval of failure. ** A first fail- 
ure is often a blessing." "He only is 
exempt from failure who makes no effort" 
Let us hope for this young man what we 

I hope for our own young men — that his 
first failure in moral stamina, which sent 
him away so sorrowful, was followed by a 
splendid retrieval, and a life of loyal ser- 
vice. 



ADDITIONAL POINTS. 



1. Retrieval. " Forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus." — Paul. 

2. To DESIRE happiness is natural and 
right, but the young man who is seeking 
happiness at the expense of nobleness is 
on the way toward, if he be not already in, 
a hell of chagrin, disappointment, failure, 
pain and loss. 

8. Never let a failure go by without 
an effort at retrieval. " Never let us be 
discouraged with ourselves. It is not 
when we ^e most conscious of our faults 
that we are most wicked ; on the contrarv. 



I we are less so. We see by a brighter 
I light ; and let us remember, for our conso- 
I lation, that we never perceive our sins till 
we begin to cure them." — Fenelon. 

4. He who sets you the highest task is 
the best teacher for you. The teacher who 
exacts the least from you will do the least 
for you. Teachers should never forget 
that the way to '* draw ingenuous soiils is 
not to flatter, nor to make the entrance 
easy by dropping the standards or hiding 
the requirements, but to call out all their 
energy by setting before them the lofty 
ideal. Easy-going disciples are easily 
made — and lost" Only noble demandi 
will get a noble response. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where do we now find Jesus ? (He has started an his last journey to Jerusalem), At 
a certain house where he stopped who were brought to him ? (Vs, 13). What did Jesus 
do to the children? {Vs, 16). What could Jesus' blessing do for little children? (// 
could give them a sacred thing to remember all their lives). If the best and the greatest 
man in the world had laid his hands in blessing on your head, how would you feel after- 
ward whenever you remembered it? (/ would feel that I ought not to do anything 
unworthy of him). If you remembered it just when jom were tempted to do wrong what 
would it do ? (I think it would help me to resist temptation). How would it help you ? 
{Well, it would make me think. Would he bless me now, if he saw what I am about to 
do ?) What do you know about Jesus' blessing ? (/ know it cannot be given to anything 
that is false, mean or base). Why not ? (Because he lived and died to rid the world of 
such things). Why do parents take their little children to church to be "christened?'* 
(In hopes that it will help them Jight against evil when they grow up). Have we all 
got to fight against evil ? (Yes; or else—). Or else what ? (Or else evil will overcome 
us and spoil our lives). What does Jesus say about bringing little children to him ? ( ^. 
14). What is the "Kingdom of God"? (Goodness). What other Kingdom is there? 
(The Kingdom of evil). Must we belong to one or the other of these Kingdoms? (To 
<me or the other we must certainly belong. Why do we prize and follow Jesus ? (Because 
he will lead us into the Kingdom of Goodness). 
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CHRIST'S LOVE TO THE YOUNG. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OUVft POND AMllS. 



Point— Jesus loves the children. 

Method. — For several months the dis- 
dpks were away alone with Jesus, probably that 
they might learn of his spirit and be taught of those 
timigs which they were to do, and of all that would 
happen to them after Jesns should have been taken 
avay. It was now only about a month before the 
time of his death, so they leave Galilee, and after 
stopping a short time at Jerusalem, they pass over 
to the other side of the Jordan river to a place 
caUed Pterea (noap) where Jesus had never before 
vbited. Again crowds of people came to see and 
hear faim, and some came with their puzzling ques- 
tions to see if they could not lead him into some 
mistake or to give a wrong teaching. But they 
ooold not entrap him in that way. 

As jesos ever taught others to be kind and good, 
so he was at all times and in all phces only a most 
hind and tender friend. Can you tell of anytime 
when his kyve and pity were given to the suffering? 
He was not only Hind and loving to the men and 
womeatluit he met, but there was another class that 
he particularly loved and Messed. Do you know 
what it was ? Yes, he was always kind to Uttle chil- 
dren, and showed his love for them in many ways. 
At this time an that crowded around him were not 
vidked and cmel questioners, but many were there 
vho had learned the truth of Jesus and known of 
hb wonderful and good deeds to suffering people. 
They had learned to love him and wanted their chil- 
dien shouU also love and be loved by him. They 
hraiKht their children with them to see Jesus and 
vhed him to put his hands upon them and pray. 
The Jews In those times always laid their hands 
upon the head, as I put mine on Johnny's now, when 
they prayed for blessings for others. The parent's 
ahays Ux^ their children to the priest and often to 
<ither great men for a blessing, so it was not strange 
that when Jesus, the greatest and best of all preach- 
ers came to their country, they shouki take them to 
him. These people wanted Jesus to bless their chil- 
Aea, but the disciples tried to drive them away and 
soolded them for coming to Jesus when he was so 
buy with more serious things. How do you sup- 
pose Jesus felt when he discovered (found out) 
*hat they were doing ? He was much displeased 
*ith them, and did that which comforts every 
child that Uves upon the earth. Can you tell me 
■hat he said ? Teach verses 14 and 16. Show pic- 
tme of Jesus blessing little children, and lead Chil. 
•• wish they **couUi have been there." Sing •'I 
think when I read that sweet story of okL" By 
oomparison lead ChiL to see what it is to be blessed 
by Jesus. Speak of the honor which is conferred by 
Botioe from a Idng, any prominent or great and 
food person. Tell incidents in illustration of this 
point. How much more honor in the kindly notice 
of Jesus. How can we be blessed by Jesus now ? 
One day while Jesus was still at Perea (map) he 
went out for a walk. On the way he met a young 
■an who, when he saw Jesus, ran up to him in 
inat haste and bowed down to the ground before 
him. What wonki you think of one who should do 
hthatway? Why do you suppose he r<w? Yes, 
he was anxious to get to Jesus and deeply hiterest- 
cd in what he was to ask of him. How do you sup- 



pose he felt towards Jesus when he bowed before 
him? He trusted and respected him. If he felt in 
that way, how do you think he woukl speak to 
Jesus ? Kindly. Yes, and he called him "" Good 
Master." Was not that a good name for Jetns } 
Was any one ever so good as he ? Did he ever do a 
thing that was not good? No, never; and yet 
Jesus said only God was good. What did the 
young man ask of Jesus ? He had doubtless heard 
of Jesus' teachings and the blessings of his faith. 
Ho was anxious to gain whatever might be valu^ 
ble, and so he said ^ Good master, what shall I do 
that I may hiherit eternal Ufe?" that is, have the 
good which thou hast t<f give. How do you think 
Jesus answered him ? How had he taught his disci- 
ples? By leading them to do as he did, live the 
pure life that he lived. What was the guide to help 
in this? Who can repeat the commandments? 
Jesus told this young man of this guide to right 
doing, and when he repeated the different com- 
mandments to him, what do you think this young 
man could say ? Oh, it was a great and good thing 
to say. He said, ^ All these have 1 kept from my 
youth up." Ever since 1 was a little child, I have 
tried to do right and have never stolen, or used pro- 
fane language, or killed, or slandered, or done a 
wrong to any man. Oh, how grand it would be! 
God grant that each of you may be able to say as 
much when you shall have become men and women. 
It was an answer which pleased Jesus. It showed 
how sincere and good he had been, and Jesus loved 
him; and yet he saw there was one thing more 
needed. He was a rich young man. He had money 
and other things which help to make one happy and 
good. From whom do we receive all our blessings- 
good things? God. Then how should we use 
them? This young man seemed to have forgotten 
this and used his treasures for his own comfort and 
selfishness. Jesus told him he must sell all that he 
had and give to the poor. I do not suppose that 
Jesus meant give away everything that he owned, 
but that he must be unselfish and willing to give up 
any thing which hindered him from living a Christ' 
like life. What did we learn a little while ago about 
carrying a cross for Jesus ? That is just what Jesus 
told this young man to do,— take up his cross and 
follow him. The saddest part of all this story is 
now to come. What do you think he did ? He had 
been so good all his life why, oh, why could he not 
have done just right now, followed Jesus in this one 
last good thing, given a little for Jesus when God 
had given so much to him. But we only know that 
he went away sorrowful. He really wanted the 
blessing asked, eternal life, but it was so hard to 
give up his own comfort for the sake of doing good 
to others. He knew what was right, but he did not 
feel like doing it. What do you think would be the 
way to make him feel like doing it, or be right ? No 
matter how Uttle he felt like doing right, if he had 
done the good required he would soon have become 
good and right. Tr. illustrate. Tell the truth at aU 
tiroes, and one will become truthfuL Act honestly, 
and one will be honest. Give, no matter how little 
we feel like it, and one will in time become benevo- 
lent. Jesus said if a man wiU do what is right he 
shaU know the truth. 
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Lesson XIL March 24, 1889. 
BUND BARTIBfBXJS. 

Mark 10:46-52. 

SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJBCT :— The Power of Bamest- 
ness. 

Principle impersonality is the High- 
est Force, 

1. (Introduction). Nature -Religion 
and Person-Religion. 

2* The LeMon. Surroundings, Ques- 
tions, Word-Studies, Analysis. 



3. Bngsestions. History. Discrep- 
ant Narrations. The Miracle. How the 
Cure was Effected. 

4. The Teaohing-Symbols. Special 
Points. Lesson for Younger Scholars. 
Primary Lesson. Condensed Lesson- 
Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Nature -Religion.— The nature -re- 
ligions are ethically sterile because they 
lack the element of personality which 
alone makes responsible conduct possible. 
Man is a person, with intelligence, con- 
science, sensibility and will ; nature is an 
impersonal congeries of forces. Man can- 
not imitate the " laws of nature " because 
they are unmoral and he is a moral being ; 
they are bound and invariable, and he has 
at least a measure of absolute freedom ; 
they are impersonal and he is personal. 

** KnoWf man hath all which Nature hath, but more ; 
And In that more lie all hb hopes of good." 

—Matthew Arnold. 



Person-Reliffion.— " In its last analy- 
sis the idea is this : Truth entering hunum society 
through a person, and making love its vehicle. For 
personality is the secret of both the Christian and 
the Judaic systems,— ii melation by a person, . . . 
The Hebrew and Christian Scriptures have pre- 
sented duty to the world, not only in a rational but 
in aN^mmandlng way because they assert the two 
correlative elements in duty, namely, the person- 
ality of man and the thorough personality of God. 
. . . The church sprang up about the revealing 
person of Christ ; love to him was the bond that 
held it together ; and so it continued to be till the 
image of Christ grew dim, and the Master was 
buried first beneath his church, and then under 
formal renderings of his truth, and to-day Christen- 
dom puts its churches and its theologies before its 
Lord."— MuNGER. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — {Approximate) A. D. 30. 

Plckoe. — ^Jericho, then an important city, about 18 miles north-east of Jerusalem. 
The Other Versions. Matt. 20 : 29-34 ; Luke 18 : 35-43- 
Text :— " Rise^ he calleth thee,'' Mark id : 49. 

Reoolleotions of Last Lesson. — What was the subject ? What moved Jesus 
with indignation ? Why did the young man follow Jesus ? 

The Scripture Study ; — Mark id : 46-52. {Revision), 
As Jesus was leaving Jericho for Jerusalem with a g^eat escort of people, who sat by 
the wayside ? — vs. 46. When he knew who was passing, what clamor did he raise .^ vs. 
47. What ineffective efforts were made to still him ? — vs. 48. How did Jesus heed his 
cries 1 vs. 49. What significant act marks the eagerness of his approach ? — vs. 50. How 
did Jesus ascertain the blind man's desire ? - z/j. 51. With what words did Jesus grant 
his desire ? — vs, 52. 

Word Studies.— Blind; nearly every stage ofopthalmia from defective vision to 
complete blindness is covered by this word. Eye-diseases were and are fearfully preva- 
lent in the region, owing to the hot sun, the burning sands and the lack of sanitary pre- 
caution. ^Thoa son of David ; that is the Messiah, This is the first time that Jesus 

has responded to an appeal to him as the Messiah. Cried oat the more ; the word 
indicates to scream or shriek. - Rabboni ; used but twice in the New Testament ; see 
John 20 : 16. It means, by way of distinction, Afy Master, — Thy faith hath saved 
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tbee; (see margin), Jesus here and elsewhere repudiates the vulgar superstition of 
magicai t&c2icy. Faith, not magic, saves. 

Analysis. — I. An Bnergetic Appeal. The insistent and importunate demand, 
bom of sore need and the conviction that now or never must he be helped, — vs, 46-48. — 
II. A Divine Response. The immense vigor of the man's faith only needed what he 
believed to be M/ divine leave to act, " Thy faith hath saved thee." Vs, 49-52. 



mSTORY, SUGGESTION. 



1. History. The time grows short 
Witliin ten days, Jesus' career in the body 
will be ended. The resolve made at Ces- 
acrea Philippi and confirmed on the Mount 
of Transfiguration has brought him thus 
far on his way, and the journey is nearly 
over. Jericho was only six hours from Jeru- 
salem. Just what is he going to do ? He 
is going to meet that Judaism which he 
wishes to reform, in the very citadel of its 
power— Jerusalem. He knows the active 
and powerful enmity which awaits him 
there ; how does he expect to overcome it ? 
We do not know that he expected to over- 
come it at all, but if at all then through 
his acceptance by the people as the long 
looked-for Messiah — the divine Deliverer. 
Who now raises that Messiah-cry upon 
which so much depends.'* Bartimeus, a 
blind beggar ! " Thou son of David" is 
the Messiah-cry, and Jesus, openly chal- 
lenged as the Messiah, now first openly 
listens and responds. 

2. Di8orep€Uit Narrations. Mat- 
thew says there were two blind men; 
Mark and Luke know of but one. Mark 
abne knows the name of the blind man. 
Lnke says the cure was effected as Jesus 
was approaching Jericho ; Matthew and 
Mark as he was leaving the city. These 
variations present no difficulty except to 
those who hold a belief in verbal inspira- 
tion which the narratives themselves make 
no pretension to ; and they are only men- 
tioned here in order to emphasize the es- 
sential agreement of the accounts which 
niake this cure " by far the best attested 
among all the accounts of the blind in the 
Gospels."— Kkim. For the details, Mat- 
tiicw is the best authority. 

d. The Miracle. It is not in the 
tiature of things that the alleged cure of a 
bKnd man by touch or word should pass 
tmchallenged. We are apt to consider 
OttTs the skeptical age, and our knowledge 



the cause of our skepticism, but in fact 
neither this nor any other alleged miracle 
has passed unchallenged in any age. 
There is a poiot in the intellectual devel- 
opment of every person when any al- 
leged interruption of the observed order 
of nature (in other words, the ordinary 
routine of things), becomes incredible. 
And if the alleged miracle is trivial in 
motive, and is being used in the interests 
of priest-craft, it also becomes repulsive 
and hateful. Nevertheless the true mira- 
cle, — the momentary descent of a higher 
order of things into a lower, is always pos- 
sible, and no intelligent mind thinks of de- 
nying that possibility. A witty French- 
man (M. D' Azeglio) calls miracles " noth- 
ing but celestial coups (T etat,''' To which 
John Stuart Mill replies, in effect, that 
miracles are possible if God exists. 

** A miracle is no contradiction to the law of cause 
and effect; it is a new effect supposed to be pro- 
duced by the introduction of a new cause. Of the 
adequacy of the cause, if it exist, there can be no 
doubt ; and the only antecedent improbability which 
can be ascribed to a miracle is the improbability that 
any such bein? had existed in the cxnb,— Logic, book 
iii. chap. xxv. 

And as the highest order of things con- 
ceivable by us is the personal order the 
order of Mind, Conscience, Love and 
Will, — the personal miracle is the one to 
be expected and hoped-for in the interests 
of our emancipation, freedom and progress. 
That a thing should happen once, and but 
once, is perfectly credible to any man who 
attends to the potency of his own personal 
will. As a matter of fact, however, every 
age of the renewal of the energies of our 
race has been an age of miracles, of the 
breaking-through into the ordinary routine, 
of new hopes and possibilities; and we 
owe all our intellectual progress and ma- 
terial triumphs to the energy and hope 
thus communicated to us. The men who 
felt themselves free to protest and to strive 
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against the brutalities/ of Nature, — men 
who would not tamely submit to the 
tyranny of any " order of Nature " have 
been the redressers of Nature's wrongs. 

4, How the Cure was Effected. 
By arousing and concentrating powers of 
faith which were already in the man, Jesus 
says. He distinctly repudiates any magfi- 
cal conveyance of new powers. He does 
not say, I have put new forces of health 
into you, but, " Thy faith hath saved thee." 
Nevertheless the fact remains that Jesus' 
presence was the occasion of the arousing 
of that faith. We here touch the pro- 
found secret of personal influence whose 
processes are at present unanalyzable. We 
often say truly of snch and such a man 



'' He inspires me with aew hope^and ofNor- 
age ; he gives me strength ; " but the meth- 
od of that "giving" we know nothing 
about. " Inspiration " and "magnetism ^ 
are only words by which we cover up 
our ignorance of the processes of personal 
influence. We are as ignorant of the 
source of personal influence as we are of 
the $ource of the Gulf-stream ; but the fact 
remains that the moral education of our 
race has been carried on by the energizing 
influence of great personalities, "raised 
up " as we say (because their visible envir- 
onment does not explain them) apparently 
for the special purpose of canning our 
moral powers to greater heights of achieve- 
ment. 



THE TEACHING-SYMBOLS. 



A blind befTsar wa43 sitting by 
tbe wayside. Apparently the most in- 
significant and useless personal factor in 
the vast struggle and problem of human 
life on this globe is a blind beggar sitting 
by the dusty wayside of a paltry and out-of- 
the-way corner of the earth. What kind 
of a thing is that for an alleged Saviour of 
the world to exercise his powers upon ? If 
Jesus wanted to sway the destinies of the 
race, why did he not go to the centres of 
influence, to Athens or Rome, call the 
wisest and strongest around him, and 
teach and inspire them to undertake the 
regeneration of mankind? Because the 
only thing that can ever improve the so- 
cial life of mankind is the conviction of 
the preciousness of the individual^ the 
value of even the lowest form of human 
personality, and that can only be taught 
by concentrating upon that lowest form 
the potency of a Divine solicitude ! In 
the sentiment of humanity lies the re- 
generation of mankind, therefore the great- 
est Teacher of mankind devoted himself 
to awakening that sentiment. He did not 
teach in palaces but in hovels, he wrought 
not upon kings but upon beggars, he 
sought and saved the lost^ and of all his 
startling radicalisms none was more start- 
ling to the fixed notions of his time than 
his ringing declaration of the sympathy of 
Heaven with the lost. " There shall J)e 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 



eth more than over ninety and nine right- 
eous persons which need no repentance.** 
Special Points on tbe Senti* 
ment of Humanity : 

1. It apparently began at zero in our 
race. The barbarian looks at first upon 
his fellow, not as a friend but as a rival, 
and his first thought is " Can I kill thee, 
or canst thou kill me?" The story of 
Cain and Abel is the Bible symbol of this 
rivalry. 

2. The sentiment of humanity only 
g^ows by cultivation. There is no blind 
" tendency " pushing us on to perfection 
in this. The sentiment is awakened and- 
developed by the teaching of great souls 
and the contagion of g^eat examples. The 
struggle is constant between our selfish 
and our fraternal instincts, in modem 
phrase, between egoism and altruism. 

3. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance to teach the young humanity, in 
other words, Christianity, for the essence 
of Christianity is humanity, and Jesus is 
the great example of the humane spirit. 
Present him to the young, not as a factor 
in a system of theology, but as a lover of 
men. 

Wben be beard tbat it was 
Jesns of Nazaretbbebesan to cry 
out. What else could he do? The great 
Physician, of whom he had heard such 
g^eat things, was passing by, this was his 
only chance, and importunity was his only 
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\ to reach him with. He waslike 

— ** An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for tlie light : 

And with no language but a cry.** 

Let your aeeds be known. Evils cannot 

be cured till they are known. If you are 

sufifering under wrong or injustice, give it 

voice. Cry out Make your protest, if 

you can do nothing more. Appeal to your 

feDow-men for help under ills which human 

power can remedy. They may laugh or 

ueer at you or about you, but the laugh 

and saeer will pass your appeal along till 

it reaches some just and honest heart and 

then other voices will take up your cause. 

And many rebuked Urn tliat lie 

dumld liold Ills peace. '* There is 

^> never a knock at heaven's gate but it 

sounds through hell, and devils come out 

to silence it," says a quaint writer. In 

how many ways and by how many friends 

of whom you have expected better things 

are you advised to stifle your convictions 

and hold your peace. To how many of 

your chosen circle dare you reveal your 

spiritual unrest and dissatisfaction, your 

yearning for a higher life ? We suffer the 

\ conventionalities of life to stifle the utter- 

^ ance of our real needs and desires until 

our whole natures become artificial and 

unreal, and the hypocrisy of suppression 

becomes habitual. 

But lie orled out tlie more a 
great deal. Brave beggar! Splendid 
pertinacity! Admirable insistence on be- 
ing heard! Eyesight before etiquette is 
the dictate of an enviable common-sense. 
He was too good a beggar to remain a 
b^gar, and he deserved to have his sight 
restored. Jesus stood stilL Of course. 
Such single-purposed energy arrests and 
attracts the highest saving forces every- 
where. It is such energy that overcomes 
all obstacles and gets miracles wrought for 
it If you Sunday-School teachers your- 
sehres want to see, and if you want the 
spiritual blindness and apathy of your 
scholars removed, you can have it on these 
crms 1 This insistent energy of faith carries 
an before it. It has lifted this apparent- 
tiy trivial incident out of the oblivion of 
dead history. It has made Jesus* word re- 
sound through the turbulent centuries — 
the highest voice of all, and over seeming 



impassible barriers it has brought that 
word to your doors tOKlay. It is doubt- 
ful whether the modem "liberal" spirit 
would have carried that word so far afield. 
Our polite, languid and genteel requests 
for a little more light if quite convenient, 
do not carry much constraining energy 
with them. The lack of moral earnestness 
is our defect. With the decay of moral 
earnestness miracles cease. Never was 
there a more splendid philosophy than 
ours, profound, harmonious, cosmic, but it 
has more eyes than hands. As blind a 
man as I ever saw had as perfect (looking) 
eyes as I ever saw. 

He spranflT up cuid came to 
Jestui. Yes ; there is the open secret, — 
the co-operation of an intense hmman de- 
sire with an intense divine purpose. But 
to get the full power of a vast and affluent 
personality you must come close to it. The 
whirling dynamo is full of electric poten- 
cies, but it needs the close touch of the 
commutator-brush to take them off. Way- 
side philosophy and ingenious speculation 
on the means and methods of cure would 
not have helped Bartimeus any, he must 
spring up and come close. While he was 
reasoning and speculating and hesitating 
Jesus of Nazareth would have passed by, — 
and left a blind Bartimeus blind I We 
live in an age of the worship of what 
we call "brains." Good things, brains; 
well worthy of high respect and culriva- 
tion ; but no more competent, alone, to get 
us into the heaven of noble character than 
a rudder alone is competent to propel a 
steamship across the Atlantic. Moral en- 
ergy, bom of faith, renewed constantly by 
contact with a mighty personality, is the 
prop filing power of life. I know more than 
one man who stands in the pilot-house of 
his ship of life, well-furnished with brains^ 
competent to steer for almost any port, but 
really steering nowhere and getting no- 
where, because he has no steam on ; be- 
cause the fires are out, and Faith, Hope 
and Love lie in dead, cold ashes in that 
fire-room of his ship which we call the 

heart. 
And straifirHtway He receivea 

Ills slfTlit. Who knows how f or who 

cares how, so long as this spark from one 

mighty personality gives a hint of the final 
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dominance in this universe of Personal 
Affection and Personal Will over the me- 
chanic forces amidst which we live and 
against whose tyranny and cruelty we pro- 
test and struggle every worthy day of our 
lives? -forces which hurt and thwart and 
degrade and destroy ; at whose even par- 
tial overcoming we laugh and rejoice ; to 
whose partial overcomers we gratefully 
build statues even when we do not know 
their names ; — forces whose " natural " 
trend is to overcome our free personality 
and reduce us to automatons, and under 
whose unresisted absolutism of Invariable 
Order every energy and aspiration of our 
souls would lie paralyzed forever. Order 
is good, but only as a means to the devel- 
opment of Personality, Selfhood, Freedom. 
And followed Um intlie way. 
If all who owe anything to Christianity 
followed its Christ to-day, his army would 
be invincible. But - ** were there not ten 
cleansed ; where are the nine ? Even the 
withered hand which the Christ has re- 
stored is often lifted against him, and 
those who owe him all turn upon him with 
tlie stare or sneer — *• I know thee not." 

SPECIAL POINTS. 

!• The g^eat practical lesson here is 
the POWER OF EARNESTNESS. Bartimeus 
was in stormful, downright earnest, and so 
the impossible became possible. 

2. " Without earnestness no man is 
ever great, or does really great things." - 
Bayne. 



8* "A MAN is relieved and gay when 
he puts his heart into his work and does 
his best ; but what he has said or done 
otherwise shall give him no peace." "Vigor 
is contagious; and whatever makes us 
think or feel strongly, adds to our power, 
and enlarges our field of action." — Emer- 
son. 

4« " The earnestness of life is the only 
passport to the satisfaction of life." — Par- 
ker. 

5. "Earnestness alone makes life 
eternity." -Carlvle. 

6. Do NOT let anybody put out the 
eyes of your faith by telling you that the 
story of this lesson is impossible. There 
are quacks who say they can make you 
see more clearly, and end by putting out 
your eyes entirely. 

7* Faith is moral earnestness, and is 
the supreme energy of man. It knows no 
remediless evil; it holds that everything 
desirable is possible in a universe that has 
God in it. 

8* Mark the faithlessness of those 
creeds which predict the eternal blindness 
of the mass of God's children. In the lig^ht 
of this miracle of restored sight, consider 
the faithless cry. Blind here, blind forever 
Consider the " American Board's " picture 
of millions of blinded Hindoo souls grop- 
ing about in hell-fire forever, for the want 
of a Christ which they did not and could 
not have here ! Who has heard that the 
eternal Christ is dead ? 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where do we find Jesus now? ^Departing from the city of Jericho^ on his way to 
Jerusalem . How far was it to Jerusalem ? {About a six hours journey). Who was with 
Jesus? {ffis discipiesy and a great crowd of people). Who was sitting by the wayside 
as Jesus passed by ? (Vs. 46). What did he do ? (Vs. 47). Did he stop calling when the 
people told him to ? (No : Vs. 48). If you were blind, and heard one passing who could 
cure you, what would you do ? Would you stop calling because people told you to ? Did 
the great and kind Jesus hear the blind man call? (K?x). What did he do ?( ^. 49). 
How did the blind man come to where Jesus was? (Vs. 50). Did he act as though he 
was very eager? What words passed between Jesus and Bartimeus (Vs. 51). What did 
Jesus say had cured him ? (Vs. 52). Then what did Bartimeus do? (Vs. 52). What do 
you learn from this story? (Two things). What is the first one? (The great kindness 
and power of Jesus). What is the next one ? The great power of being in earnest). Are 
you blind about anything? (Yes). What? (The future life). Cannot you see a bit of 
it? (No^. If you go to Jesus earnestly, will he take that blindness away? (Yes), And 
are you often blind about your duty ? ( Yes^ Will Jesus open your eyes to the right road ? 
(Yes; if I go to him in earnest). Then what are you going to do ? (/ am going to Jesus 
in all my blindnesses^ 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MKS. OUVB FOND AMIBS. 



F6int.— WlkMi in trouble we should 
aik Jftsuft for help. 

itMethod. To what place was Jesus 
tnTelmg } From what place r (Refer to black- 
board map and trace over the road marked down in 
bst les»n, stopping at place where city of Jericho 
should be indicated and make cross to fix the atten- 
tioQ). The events in the story of which we are to 
leam to-day happened when Jesus and the muhi- 
tade gohkg along with him, had reached this place. 
There is no city there now, but at that time there 
was a brge city called Jericho. (W. B.) Where 
can we find this story about Jesus going to Jericho ? 
Yes, in the Bible, we will find the place now. (I 
flfteo find it quite a necessary thing to emphasize 
the point that we are learning these stories from the 
BiUe. Little chiL often think we learn them from 
otherbooks. It is a good thing to make Bible sto. 
lies so interesting that chil will love them and 
March for nx>re. 

(Refer to blackboard.) What was the name of 
thedty ? When Jesus had stayed a short time in 
Jericho, he started to go to Jerusalem which was 
eighteen miles farther on. There were a great 
many traveling with Jesus and the disciples, because 
there was to be a great feast at Jerusalem, and peo- 
ple were going to attend it. By the roadside where 
the people came, sat a poor blind man. His name 
«as Bartimeus. (W* B. and chil. repeat). He was 
so poor that he sat there to beg of the people as they 
puaed by. I doubt not you have all seen beggars 
holding out their hands and asking for a little 
aoney just as Bartimeus did that day when Jesus 
passed along. When Bartimeus heard the crowd 
fl( people he knew there must be something unusual 
occurring, and he asked what was the cause of the 
crowd. Some one told him that Jesus was passing 
by. Now this blind man had heard of Jesus before, 
and knew of some of the wonderful cures he had 
done, and how kind and helpful he had been to 
other suffering and unfortunate ones. What do 
yon think he wouki want ? Yes, to be helped too ; 
10 when he knew that Jesus was so near, though he 
cojald not see him, he began to call out with all hb 
ought, and these were the words he said: ^* Jesus, 
tkoH son of David, have mercy on me^ (ChiL re- 
peat.) The people did not like to hear this blind 
nan calfing so loud ; they thought it was very rude 



for him to call on one so great as they thought 
Jesus to be, and one whom they really thought was 
now going to Jerusalem to be a Idng, and so they 
spoke sternly to Bartimeus. They tokt him to stop 
crying and be quiet : but he fek that if he couki 
only reach the ear of Jesus he wouki be helped, so 
the more they toki him to stop, the k>uder and more 
earnestly he called. Jesus heard and stopped to 
help. That is the way he always does. No one 
ever went to Jesus with an earnest, trusting heart 
and was refused. How do we go to him now P In 
prayer. Jesus called this man to come to him. 
When the people heard they said to blind Bartimeus 
to be of good comfort, for they knew that having 
called he would surely help him out of his trouble. 
Bartemeus was so anxious to get to him, that he 
threw off his outside garment or cloak that he might 
not be hindered, and ran in great haste and joy. 
Now Jesus knew what he wanted, but he asked him 
what he should do for him. Just so, though he 
knows all our needs be wants us to pray to him and 
ask for what we wish. The man answered, " Lord, 
that I may receive my sight." Then Jesus pitied 
him, and as he touched the eyes of the poor blind 
man he was enabled to see instantly and clearly. 
Oh, what a kind and helpful friend the needy ever 
find in Jesus. Bartimeus was so glad and thankful 
that he did not go back to the city, but joined the 
crowd and followed Jesus to Jerusalem. In making 
the application Tr. lead Chil to see and tell that a 
blind person is in perpetual night. Speak of the 
pleasures and beauties of which he is deprived. 
Make comparison. So is a person who is in sin. 
The darkness of error. People who are wicked and 
sin against God are like blind men ; they cannot see 
how bad their hearts are, and how much they need 
Jesus to help them. If we come to him, and ask 
him to forgive our sins, and open our blind eyes, 
so that we may see how to be good, he will receive 
us just as kindly as he did Bartimeus. When Jesus 
does all this for us, and gives us so many blessings, 
how can we show him that we thank him ? By fol- 
lowing him. How can we do that ? We cannot fol- 
low him along the way as we walk the streets, but 
we can follow him by doing those things that will 
please him, by following the example he left us. 
This may be hard sometimes, but we need not be 
discouraged for he has promised to help us. 



Lesson XIII. March 31, 1889. 

JESUS' nnncR life. 

THE QUA RTERLY REVIEW. 
INTRODUCTION. 



The Radical Defect of the '< Inter- 
national Lessons " comes out very 
dearly in any attempt to review them. 
T^r ought not to be called a Series, for 
^cy are not seriated. The only definition 
<rf a scries which they fulfil, is that of " a 



I 



line, or row cf things." They are not 
strung on any ascertainable thread of defi- 
nite relations. They have no spinal cord. 
They follow the Sundays of the year, one 
for each Sunday, that is all. Neither 
the historical, philosophical, ethieal nor 
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topical continuity is presenred in them. 
The teaching-power of the Bible, and the 
educative power of the Sunday School are 
seriously impaired by this unscientific ar- 
rangement. 

The Method of this Review. For 
the sake of getting some rememberable 
order for the quarter's lessons we will try 
the experiment of grouping them in their 
relation to the chief actor's mental experi- 
ence. The lessons themselves disclose this 



relation, and take their tone from it. At 
first Jesus appeal? hopeful and confident 
of success; then, as opposition grows 
stronger and rejection becomes more fre- 
quent, his methods alter and his mood 
deepens ; until we come at last to the as- 
sumption of Messiahship and the resolve 
to proclaim it at Jerusalem. The fourth 
stage, — the Martyrdom, does not come 
within our present study. 



GENERAL OUTLINE. 

TIMB.— The time covered by our three months' studies is a little more than tlire» 
years : from January, A. D. 27 to March, A. D. 30. (But observe that these dates an 
only approximate^ not absolutely settled) 

PLACB8. — Our quarter's lessons bqgin and end within a few miles of each other. 
The Fords of the Jordan (Bethabara) where Jesus was baptized (Lesson I), were perhaps 
six or eight miles from Jericho, where Bartimaeus was cured (Lesson XII). 

If you start a line on the map at Bethabara, run it westward through Jericho, then 
northward through Nazareth and so on to Cesarea Philippi, then southward through 
Gadara back to the point of departure, you will have enclosed all the space in Palestine 
with which our lessons deal. Capernaum was the centre of Jesus' Galilean activity ; 
and if the lake,—" blue Galilee " could have preserved the images of him that were mir- 
rored in its waters, we should have pictures of many of his most characteristic and sig- 
nificant acts. 

SOURCBS. Ten chapters of the Memoir of Mark, with the versions of Matthew 
and Luke, the Book of the Acts, and the Letters of Paul (the earliest written docu- 
ments we have), — constitute our chief equipment for beginning a study which takes up 
into itself as it proceeds, all history and all science, - all knowledge of the world and of 
man. 

THB CENTRAL FIGURE. — Jesus' age is variously calculated as between 30 and 
37 years during the period of his active work. Our lessons begin with his consecration 
to his work by baptism, and carry his story along, in a series of incidents, to the eve of 
his final and fatal visit to Jerusalem. 

THB REVIEW. 



SUBJECT: - Tliree Stagres of 
Jesus* Experience. 

1. The Stage of Hope and Confi- 
denoe. 

2. The Stage of Changed and Deep* 
ened Purpose. 

3. The Stage of Heroio Resolve. 
THE FIRST STAGE :— Rope and 

Confidenoe. 

OUTLIRR — About the beginning of 
the year A. D. 26 (as assumed) Jesus, then 
a young man of about thirty years, ap- 
peared before the prophet John, at the 
Fords of the Jordan, and took upon him- 
self the vow of consecration to a great 
work. He then went about in Galilee, 



preaching, teaching, and doing good. He 
met with little opposition, and both the 
common people and the rulinfi^ classes ap- 
pear, on the whole, to have lent him at 
first, a favorable ear. It looked as thoug^h 
he might quietly and peacefully effect a 
reform of the Jewish church. Our four 
lessons on this stage of Jesus' experience 



Jan. 6.— I. The Mission of John the 
Baptist. 

Jan. 13.— 1 1. A Sabbath in the LIfo 
of Jesus. 

Jan. 20. III. The Cleansing of the 
Leper. 

Jan. 27. —IV. Forgiveness and Real* 
ing. 
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QUESTIONS. 1. What did John 

the Baptist say of Jesus ? Mark i : 7-8. 

2. What effect did Jesus produce in 

Capernaum ? — Mark i : 22. 3* Where 

then did he go, and what cruel supersition 
did he begin to destroy? — Mark i : 39-42. 
4. What dawni ng criticism and oppo- 
sition did he encounter at the restoration 
of the paralytic ? Mark 2 : 6-7. 

««Tlie Galilean Sprlner - Time. 
His early ministry possessed a spring-like 
character ; he stood forth with a full, un- 
<luestioning faith in his mission and in his 
nation, . . and a childlike, genuinely 
Galilean faith hastened to greet him. His 
convicdon of the nearness of the Kingdom 

. <rf heaven gjave to his words a joyous ring ; 

^ his utterances were full of encouragement 
and benediction. . . His healing hand, 
the helpmate of his mouth, wrought pow- 
erfully in its own strenth, and by means of 
the deep S)rmpathy that was awakened. 
Life sprang up throughout the fruitful 
fields of Galilee. In the presence of the 
wonderful phenomena of the new Teacher, 
and in the presence of the streaming forth 
d the fervent love of the people and of 

■ the disciples, contradiction, astonished 

^ and affrighted, retired as winter before the 
^ring."— Keim. 

THE SECONB STAGE: Opposi- 
tion, and Deepened Purpose. 

0X7TLINE. — The deepening opposi- 
tion, the growing jealousy and intolerance 
of the priesthood, their political machina- 
tions, the execution of John the Baptist ; 
the fickleness of his friends, the stolid ma- 
terialism of his own disciples, are reflect- 
ed in the changed tone and method of 
Jesus. He was gradually, but surely being 
rejected as a reformer. Vested interests 
were combined against him. Truth and 
good works will not avail. As the strug- 
gle grows more desperate, his purpose 
changes and deepens. Our four lessons 
on this second stage of his experience, 
were:— 

Feb. 3.— V. The Parable of the 
Sower. 

Feb. 10. — VI. The Demoniac Re- 
stored. 

Feb. 17. VII. The Timid 'Woman's 
Touch. 

Feb. 24. VIII. The Teaoher and 
the Twelve. 



QUESTIONS. !• Beginning now 

to teach in parables, what rebuke does 
Jesus administer to his disciples for their 
failure to see the point of the parable of 

the Seed and Soil ? Mark 4 : 13. 2. 

Attempting to teach in a foreign country, 
how is he repulsed in spite of his good 
deeds? Mark 5:17. 3. Once more 
in Capernaum, how does he grandly exert 
the power of his deepening and intensify- 
ing personality ? Mark 5 : 29, and 41-42. 

4* Rejected in his own home, how 

does he pursue his work ? — Mark 6 : 6-7. 

Tliese two utAgen of Jesus' experi- 
ence are typical of the first and second 
stages of every life. First the spring-time 
confidence, hope and expectation, under 
the stimulus of which the first progress is 
made. Then come the difficulties, obsta- 
cles, oppositions, which test the stuff you 
are made of, and either mould you into 
heroes or crush you into slaves. Under 
this test the mighty nature of Jesus deep- 
ens and expands into that supreme man- 
hood which has given the word " Jesus " 
" more historic significance than any other 
name in the annals of the human race. 
No other name has entered with such 
transforming and sanctifying influence 
into the affairs of men.** Ton young 
folks, take a special lesson, and an inspira- 
tion of great and stout courage and persist- 
ence from this second stage of Jesus' inner 
life. Remember that 

—Life is not as idle ore. 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears ; 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered by the shocks of doom 
To shape and use. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, working out the beast. 
And let the ape and tiger die. 

—In Mbmoriam, cxvn. 
THE THIRB STAGE. Heroio Re- 
solve. 

OX7TUNB. — This stage opens with 
Jesus virtually in exile. He has been 
driven into the north by the extending ma- 
chinations of his enemies, — the priests and 
rulers of the Jewish church. At Caper- 
naum, before his departure, he had an 
open rupture with them ; and he nevw 
again, so far as we know, taught in a Jew- 
ish synagogue. In Phoenicia he broke 
over the Jewish race-barrier by healing a 
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Gentile woman's daughter. Near Cesarea 
Philippi he forms a heroic resolve. He 
will take up the coarse and worldly Mes- 
sianic expectation of his nation, and mould 
it into a true and spiritual deliverance. 
He is, and knows himself to be the true 
and only deliverer who can ** save his peo- 
ple from their sins." He will train his few 
faithful followers to the spiritual concep- 
tion of the " Kingdom of God," and with 
them return to Jerusalem, the citadel of 
his enemies, proclaim himself the spiritual 
Messiah there, and accept the fate that 
may befall. Our four lessons on this 
stage, were : — 

March 3. IX. Jesus the Messiah. 

March 10. X. The ChUdUke Spirit. 

March 17. XI. Christ's Love to the 
Toting. 

March 24.— XII. Blind BartimsBOS. 

QUBSTIONS. 1. How did Jesus 
acquaint his disciples with his heroic re- 
solve ? — Mark 8 131. 2. How did he 

reprove his disciples' worldly ambition, 
and show them that his Kingdom was a 

spiritual one ? — Mark 9 : 35 37. 3* 

What further lesson did he give them by 
blessing little children ; and by demanding 
complete worldly sacrifice of a would-be 

follower ? Mark 10:15, and 21. 4. 

What lesson of moral earnestness did he 
teach in the cure of Bartimxus ? Mark 
10:52. 

Tlie final act of this divine drama 
will be the subject of our study during the 
next quarter. The new and larger aspects 
under which it is our privilege to study 
the Life of Jesus ought to guarantee an 
increasing interest and a deepening dili- 
gence. If we have been faithful in the 
studies of the. past quarter, we ought to 
have a good general conception of the 
meaning of the mighty Life there illus- 
trated. If we have been at all receptive 
of noble impulses we ought to be strength- 
ened and confirmed in courage and hero- 
ism ; and if we have been earnest and 
reverent in our contemplation of this su- 
preme personality, we ought to be thrilled 
with the conviction that God speaks to us 
through it ! Unless our study has been a 
matter of lifeless routine, our consciences 
have been awakened and enlightened ; our 
faith has at times deepened into enthu- 



siasm; and the noblest chords of our 
being have responded to the touch of 
THE Master. 

THE SPIRIT AND POWER OP 
JESUS. 

1. He walked in Judea eighteen hun- 
dred years ago; his sphere-melody, flow- 
ing in wild native tones, took captive the 
ravished souls of men, and, being of a true 
sphere-melody, still flows and sounds — 
though now with thousand-fold accompani- 
ments and rich symphonies — ^through all 
hearts, and modulates and divinely leads 
them.— Carlyle. 

2. He, the Holiest among the mighty, 
and the Mightiest among the holy, has 
lifted with his pierced hands, empires ofif 
their hinges, has turned the stream of cen- 
turies out of its channel, and still governs 
the ages. Richter. 

3* The sages and heroes of history 
are receding from us, and history con- 
tracts the record of their deeds into a nar- 
rower page. But time has no power over 
the name and deeds and words ot Jesus. — 
Channing. 

4* Other men hnve said, " If I could 
only live, I would establish and perpetu- 
ate an empire." This Christ of Galilee 
says, " My death shall do it." H. John- 
son. 

5* Try all the ways of righteousness 
you can think of, and you will find that 
no way brings you to it except the way of 
Jesus, but that this way does bring you to 
it. Matthew Arnold. 

6. The teaching of Jesus carried 
morality to the sublimest point attained, 
or even attainable by humanity. The in- 
fluence of his spiritual religion has been 
rendered doubly great by the unparalled 
purity and elevation of his own character. 
—Anon. 

7. The story of his life will always re- 
main the one record in which the moral 
perfection of man stands revealed in its 
root and unity, the hidden spring made 
palpably manifest by which the whole 
machine is moved. And as, in the will of 
God, this unique man was elected to a 
unique sorrow, and holds as undisputed a 
sovereignty in suffering as in self-devotion, 
all lesser examples and lives will forever 
hold a subordinate place, and ser\e chiefly 
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to reflect light on the central and original 
example.— EccE Homo. 

8. It is the God incarnate, more 
than the God of the Jews or of Nature, 
who, being idealized, has taken so great 
and salutary a hold on the modern mind. 
And whatever else may be taken away 
from us by rational criticism, Christ is still 
left— a unique figure, not more unlike all 
his precursors than all his followers, even 
those who had the direct benefit of his 
teaching.— John Stuart Mill. 

9. Christianity taught the capacity, 
the element, to love the All-perfect without 
a stingy bargain for personal happiness — 
Emerson. 

10, What love would that be which 
existed only with a prudent view to after 
interests? Surely there is a love which 
exults in the power of self-abandonment, 
and can glory in the privilege of suffering 



for what is good ? * * * Such a faith 
has fiashed up in all times and all lands, 
wherever high-minded men were to be 
found, and it passed in Christianity into 
the acknowledged creed of half the world. 
The cross was the new symbol, and the 
Divine sufferer the great example; and 
mankind answered the call because the ap- 
peal was not to what was poor and selfish 
in them, but to whatever of best and brav- 
est was in their nature. The law of re- 
ward and punishment was superseded by 
the law of love. Thou shalt love God 
and thou shalt love man; and that was 
not love - men knew it once — which was 
bought by the prospect of reward. — 
Froude. 

II. A man can no more be a Christian 
without facing evil and conquering it, than 
he can be a soldier without going to battle, 
facing the cannon's mouth and encounter- 
ing the enemy in the field. Chapix. 



REVIEW FOB YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

You have been studying the life of Jesus for twelve Sundays in the Sunday School, 
and some of you, I know, have studied it at home too. And I hope you are beginning to 
feel that you know something about the noblest life that was ever Uved on earth ; and 
that you are beginning to love this most lovable Teacher. Let us try to recall some 

things we have learned about him.* ^Where was he when we began to study his life in 

Mark's story ? (At a place called the Fords of the Jordan). What was he there for ? 
ifle had gone there to see a great teacher called John the Baptizer), What a curious 
oame ! Why was he called so ? (Because he baptised people in water). What did John 
say to Jesus.? (I will read it to you ; Mark 1:7-8). Did John baptise Jesus.? (Yes). 
What did that mean } (It was a sign that Jesus was going to devote himself to helping 
P^le^ and teaching them to be noble and good). Well, did we find Jesus doing this all 
through our lessons? (Yesj in every lesson). Where did he most like to be.? (In 
Oalilee, near that beautiful lake). Do you suppose he loved flowers and birds and such 
things? (Yes: I know he did). How do you know? (I will tell' you ; — Matt. 6:26- 
29)- Did he love children too? (K?j.-— Mark 10:16). Well, in spite of all his kind- 
ness, and strength, and goodness, did he have an easy time ? (No : it kept growing 
harder and harder). What did he do ? (He kept growing stronger and stronger). And 
what finally happened ? (We shall see^ in next quarter'* s lesson^ how he died for men). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 

Point. — JesQS came to help and 
save us from cor sins. 

Method.— With the Primary children, 
the revirw at this time seems to me of greater im- 
povtanoe than either of the other two sugrgested 
objects,— temperance and missions. For a teacher 
vhose heart is right on the subject can put temper- 
ance in any and every lesson if she so choose, and 
thtt whole quarter nearly has had to do with mis- 
aonarywork. 



It is important that children should have the story 
of the life of Christ, a clear distinct picture in their 
minds, as early as possible in their Bible education. 
For such a review I have found it better not to di- 
vide into classes as we generally do now in large 
schools, but let the work all be led by superintend- 
ent. Calling first for class to answer as a whole, 
and only individualizing when the hard doubtful 
questions come. That may seem out of the usual 
order, but I have found that the effect upon the 
class is better than when a class remains silent in 
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responae to a question. This need never be, when 
•only the difficult questions are assigned to those 
whom Teacher is sure are able to answer. When 
the answer has been given, it should be repeated 
and learned by aU. For a connected story like this, 
I would ask questions without referring to pictures. 

The following are some of the questions that 
might be asked : 

Whom have we been learning about for several 
weeks ? Where do we find the story of Jesus ? All 
through the Bible. What does the Oki Testament 
iell us ? The story of Christ before he came to live 



on the earth. What does the New Testament tall 
us? The story of Christ after he came. Who pee- 
pared the way for Christ ? Where was Jesus bom f 
WheredidheUvewhenaUttleboy? WhocanteU 
about Jesus' baptism? How old was he at that 
time? Where did he preach the first year? Where 
did he preach first in Galilee ? How did they treat 
him in Nazareth ? Where was his home after that ? 
How did Jesus spend the Sabbath day ? Who caa 
tell some of the wonderful things Jesus did ? 

If necessary refer to pictures for the answers to 
this last question. 



As Easter-Sunday falls, this year, on 
the twenty-first of April, the confirmation- 
classes should be formed early in March, 
in order to give ample time for that con- 
densation of Christian instruction into its 
essential, simple and practical forms, 
which it is the object of confirmation to 
secure. 

The Confirmation class is the pro- 
duct of the long-felt necessity of bringing 
Sunday-School instruction to a definite 
point The lack of such a method has oc- 
casioned us constant and heavy institu- 
tional loss. There are many young people 
who have attended our schools from child- 
hood without ever having the opportunity 
e£Eered them of entering a class in which 
the study of years is brought to a focus 
and exhibited in definite relations to belief 
and life,— to character and conduct 

An exceptionally intelligent lady said : 
*• I attended the Sunday-School regularly 
for sixteen years, beginning in the infant 
class. But I am not aware that I learned 
anything there, or that any permanent im- 
pression was made upon my mind or 
heart Beyond the social pleasure derived 
from intercourse with my teacher and 
classmates, I do not know that the school 
did me any good." 

It is not to be supposed that this is a 
hurly representative, but rather an excep- 
tional case. Yet many scholars, feel the 
defect in system, point, and emphasis 
which it is the object of the confirmation 
dass to remedy. 

The confirmation class is emphatically 
the pastor^s annual opportunity. It puts 
him in close touch with the more eamest- 
natured of his young folks, brings to his 
notice their specialties of mind and heart, 
enables him to estimate the force of coun- 



COMFIRMATION LESSON. 



ter-influences, and affords him his best op- 
portunity to lead these young hearts up to 

LOYALTY to THE MASTER. 



First duties of the Sunday-sohool 
Scholar. Obedience and respect arc 
foundation duties in the great army of 
Christ 

1. Raspect your Teaoher. He is try 
ing to impart to you Truth, Honor, Cour- 
age, and Faith. As his work is wh<^y 
voluntary, you cannot respect yourself un- 
less you respect him. He has taken great 
pains to prepare to teach you. You can 
show heroism by a steady respect even 
while others of your dass are disrespect- 
ful and inattentive. 

2. Respect the Iieseoii. It is tiie 
truest, highest, deepest word that will ever 
be spoken to you— the word of God. Give 
it yoiu* best attention. "Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path." 

3* Reapeot yourself too much to 
show any disrespect to the order of the 
School, the opportunity of the hour, the 
men and women who are doing the work, 
or the Sacred Name in which the work is 
being done. 

4* Respect the Service of T^orshlp 
It is the name of the Being who made jroa 
which you are taking upon your lips. It 
is He "before whom angels bow and 
archangels veil their faces," whom 3rou are 
asking to hear your prayers and bless yon. 
Reverence for God is the beginning ol all 
excellence. 



The proper inquiry for a Christian to 
m2Jce is not " What must I do to escape 
punishment ? " but rather this, " What can 
I do to please God? " or this, "What has 
God commanded ? " — Christian Index. 
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jJ^nnAnv^ S^chaol g^elirer %tss0ns. 



LtMonlZ,] 



JESUS THE MESSIAH. 



[March 3, 188». 



HHB.— A. D^ ^ ^PLAGE ;— tb« enTirons of the city of Cesaroa Philippl, in NortlMm GalllM. 

THE SGRIPTUREi Mark 8: 21-38 1 9il. (Revision). 



•7 And Jesus went forth, and his diadplet, 
iito the Tillages of Caesarea Philippi: and 
in the way he asked liis disciples, saying 
into them. Who do men say that I am? 

i8 And they told him, saying, John the Bap- 
tist: and others, Elijah ; but others. One of 

19 the prophets. And he asked them. But 
who say ye that I am? Peter answereth and 

J9 saith onto him, Thou art the Christ. And 
he danced them that they should tell no 

ji nan of him. And he began to teach them, 
that the Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected* by the elders, and 
the chief priests, and the scribes, and be 

pkUfed, and after three days rise again. And 
he spake the saying openly. And Peter 

j3 took him, and b^an to rebuke him. But 
hetoming about, and seeing his disdples, 
zebnked Peter, and saith. Get thee behind 
me, Satan : for thou mindest not the things 

34 of God, but the things of men. And he 



called unto him the multitude with his dia- 
dples, and said unto them, If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. For 3$ 
whosoever would save his > life shall lose it ; 
> Or, mm£ ^nd whosoever shall lose his > life for my 

sake and the gospel's shall save it. For 36 
what doth it profit a man, to gain the whole 
workl, and forfeit hU» life? For what 37 
should a man give in exchange for hb > life ? 
For whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 3! 
of my words in this adulterous and sintul 
generation, the' Son 9f man also shall be 
ashamed of him, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father iKith the holy angels. 
And he said unto them. Verily I say unto 1 
you. There be some hereof them that stand 
by, which shall in no wise taste of death, . 
till they see the kingdom of God come with 
power. 



MJeet:— Thb Trus Messiah must Suffer 
IN Order to Save. 

Miflipld :— Self-sacrifice only will overcome eviL 

liBxt :— " If any man vonld eome after me, 
let him deny himtelf , and take np hii oroM, 
ud follow me.~M ARK 8 : 34* 

Ike Otkar YoriioBi .*— Matt. :6:i^^; Luke 

Kemofy T«nw ^-3t-37• 



Analyiil.— — 'I* Jesus assumes his Messiahshtp, 
vs. 37-19.— -11. He discloses the Real Nature of 

the Messiahship,~v/.3»-33* IH. To FoUow 

him means Saoifioe and Loss,— v/. 34-37. IV. 

But Final Success is Certain,— v/. 38 ; 9 : i. 

BeodUaetioBi of Last Laston.— What was the 
Utle? The Subjects? What proverb did Jesus 
quote at Nazareth ? In what order did he send out 
his disciples? 



QmHOn.— -^^ tkeyjoumsyed in tJu norths how did Jesus inquirt into the state of Public opinion 
teitumiMf him ?^^s, vj. \ihat three opinions did his followers say there were ?—vs, 28. //ow did he elicit 
'^ own opinion about him, and what was it ?—vs, 29. //ow did he show his unwillingness to be Proclaimed 
fie Messiah ?^vs. 30. How did he begin to correct their expectations of a triumphant Messiah ?— vj. 31. 
W^ rebuke did the rebuking Peter bring upon himself?— vs, 32-33. Calling the People to him^ what new 
^^ctrine of self-abnegation did he openly proclaim f—vs, 34. To what higher motive than lave of mere 
*^sttnce did he aPpeeU ?— w. 35. How did he set forth the distinction between a merely prosperous life and • 
wWf Ufe "i-^s, 36-37. What would be the Penalty of recreancy to his truth ?— vj. 38. How did he fix the time 
^tie commencing triumph of his tmth ?— vj. 1, {Chap, 9) . 

VOBB STUDIES.— Then art the Ohxilt ; literally, the MesHah, the deliverer whom the Jews expect. 

— ^Btgan to toaoh them ; he had taught them nothing of this defeated and sufiering Messiah before. 

fster . . . began ; Jesus did not aUow him to go on. Qet thee bohind ma, Satan ;— equivalent to, 

OtUef my Path, tempter! 

UttSOVS. 1. What man lay about yo matter a great deal, and only a very shallow person will 

PRteod not to care. ** I don*t care '^ is generally untrue and always foolish. Better say honestly " I do caxe 

«Kieat deal what my fellows think and say about me, but I am going to do this thing because it b right. 

2. Tononght to learn how to rise alx>ve both praise and blame when conscience and duty demand it. 

Utuyour own l^e^—not somebody else's. 8. What yon think of Jarat will make the greatest possible 

<fifiereace in your life. But the question b not What does this or that church or minister think, but, Whom 
ay K that I am ? If you believe that he b the great, divine Teacher, sept from God, you will eagerly study 
hb wQcds and deeds, and catch hb spirit and that will mouM and ennoble you.^-4. Oat thaa behind ma, 
ktaa. You ought to learn to say No to your best friend when he tempts you to depart from your duty. 
He may lott you dearly, and you may prize hb affection very highly, but when he, even without intending 

^becomes a satan in your path, you shoukl order him off 1 ft. Thara il no hope for yon so long as you 

■nind the things of men " more than you do **the things of God." God first, that b the way to the noble 
^ — 6. Lat bim deny himaalf . What have you ever denied yourself for your father's sake ? or for 
Jwinnother*s ? They have denied themselves a thousand things for you— more than you will ever know of. 
Have 700 begun to pay back? Think of thb before it b too late to pay them anything. A selfish child, who 

«ill deoy himself nothing that he wants and can get, has begun life all wrong. 7. A tallifh lif ab always 

t fyhoe, BO matter how much it gets. ** What doth it profit a man to gain the whole workl— and f oxf eit hb 
lb?" Year Mel Ufa U net what yoQ i^w but whai yon «f«— -6^ Wliat vUl yon aall yonraalf f^ 



WTiat will y©u take to. tell a lie, or to steal a dollar ? Every one of you true young souls will say " The 
whole world shall not bribe me to do it 1 " No ; I believe you. But a little tiny fraction of the world some- 
times buys what you think is only a tiny fraction of your honor and self-respect. You would not seU your- 
self in a lump ; beware of selling yourself all away in littles ! 9. Afhamed of me. Are you just a very 

little ashamed of the Christ ? of owning in all companies that you believe in him, and are trying to follow 
him ? Look out for that tiny bit of shame 1 It is the thin end of a very thick wedge. Put it utterly out of 
your heart. Be loyal to your Master always, everywhere. That loyalty will make your life grand ; and a 
day will come when he will say " Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into 

THE JOY OF THY LORD." 



Lesson Ji.] 



THE CHILDLIKE SPIRIT. 



TIME.— A. D. a9.- 



[Marohl0,1889. 



-PLACE.— A house in Capernaum. 
THE SCBIPTPRE; Mark 9733*4g. (/Revision), 



33 And they came to Capernaum: and when * or Teacher 
he was in the house he asked them. What i Gr. 

34 were ye reasoning in the way ? But they 
held dieir peace : for they had disputed one 
with another in the way, who was the ' 

35 greatest. And he sat down, and called the 
twelve ; and he saith unto them. If any man 
would be first, he shall be last of all, and 



'Gr. 



tkat 



ye are. 
Gr. 



£reaUr 



•.Many an- 



John said unto him, * Master, We saw one 2^ 
casting out * devik in thy name : and we 
forbade him, because be followed not as. 
But Jesus said. Forbid him not : for there is 39 
no man which shall do a > mighty work in 
my name, and be able quickly to speak evil 
of me. For he that is not ag^dnst us is for 40 
us. For whosoever shall give you a cup of 41 



36 minister of alL And he took a little child, dcntauthori- ^«^ter to drink. « because ye are Christ's, 



and set him in the midst of them : and tak- ties omit on 
ing him in his arms, he said unto them, 
37 Whosoever shall receive one of such little 
children in my name, receiveth me: and 
whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not me, 
but him that sent roe. 



* Gr. tf mili- 
stone turned 
by an ass. 



»Gr. 



demons. 



verily I say unto you, he ^11 in no wise 
lose his reward. And whosoever shall cause 42 
one of these little ones that believe ' on me 
to stumble, it were better for him if ^ a great 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he were cast into the sea. 



Sabjecti :— The Place of the Humble and 
Weak in the Christ's Kingdom. 

Letton Text :— ' * WluMoever ahsll reeeiy e one 
of fneh little ehildren in my name, reeeiyeth 
me."— Mark 9:37. 

Thib Other Vertioni:— Matt. 18:1-7; Luke 
9:46-50. 

BeooUoetioni of Latt Leeaon.— What was the 
title? The subject? What kind of Messiah were 
they looking for ? Why did they not accept Jesus 
as their Messiah? 



Analyais. — I. Tlie Struggle for Preeedenoe. 

Jesus rebukes the worldly amfitionof his disciples ; 
using a little chiki as an object-lesson in humility. 
—vj- 33-37. n. StumWiiig Blocki. Jesus stern- 
ly reproves the arrogance and exclusiveness which 
would drive away crude and imperfect believers. 
Those who were not enemies must be treated as 
friends. It is a deadly sin to hinder and discourage 
weak beginners.— 4/j. 38-42. 
Memory Yenee :— 36-37- 



QTTESTIOIIS.— When andwfure did Jesus call his discipUsto account for their unseemly quarrei?— vs. 33. 
Whai had been the subject of the quarrel^— vs. 34. What did h£ tell the tweli^ were the qua^ficeUions for 
the highest place in his Kingdom ?— I'j' 35. By what object-lesson did he teach them humility ?—vs. 36. How 
did he instruct tliem that both he and his Father dwell in the humblest souls ?— w. 37. What spirit of pride 
and exclusiveness did John report the twelve to have shown f—vs. 38. JFfow did Jesus suggest that their intol- 
erance liad silenced a friend f—vs. 39. In their uncertain condition^ who must they account as their friends ? 
yj. ^. //ow must they learn to rate the smallest token of friendly feeling ? — vs. 41. How did Jesus illus- 
trate the enormity of checking the feeblest beginnings of faith in him ?— t/j. 42. 

WOBD STUDIES. ^SeaaonilLg ; literally, debating^ discussing. Minifter ; literally, deacon^ a fol- 
lower, servant. ^Beceiyo ; to welcome. ^In my name ; literally, upon my name ; for my sake. ^little 

onee ; not children, but those young in the faith, beginners. 

QUESTIOHS. 1- The disciples had grown jealous of each other, and were contending which deserved 

or should get Hie highest place in the New Society. If their ambition had been to earn the highest place. It 
would have been praiseworthy. But to try to get high place by personal favor, or by pulling others down, is 

essentially mean and detestable. 2. In the New Society called the Kingdom of God the highest places 

are for those who serve others best. Jesus is the head of that Society not because he wanted to nile, but 

because he wanted to serve. 8. The golden ambition for young people is the ambition to serve welL 

Pride, arrogance and selfishness spoil more young lives than anything else does. They prevent growth. Be 

modest, patient, teachable, sincere, and you will grow to the highest you are capable of. 4. Do not be a 

Hinderer. If your selfish ambftion prompts you to put stumbling-blocks in another's way so that you may 

get ahead of him, you are guilty of one of the greatest of sins,-^j. 42. 5. Never take advantage of the 

weakness of others. You ought to defend and protect the weak. Help those who have .ess strength of body 
or mind than you have. Take the side of the oppressed and abused. Do not despise the little :ind the ham- 
ble, but fight their battles for them. It is in such ways that you become a membco- of the great Kingdom of 

the' noblk-hearted. 6. Do not think that your smallest act of goodness to the humble will fail of its 

reward. God is watching His world- The cup of cold water given in the spirit of the Christ is never anno- 
ticed by Him. But He does not pay goodness with money. He wants you to be grer.t of mind and heut* 
and so Vit pays goodness with no bleness. 

PuWshedMonthly by Universalist Publishing House, x6 Bromtield St., Boston, at la cts. per ytar. 
entered at the Boston Pott Office, as Second Class Matter.. 
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Lew on XL,} 



CHRIST'S LOV£ TO TH£ YOUNG. [March 17, i88d. 



XIJUL— {A^roximaUi , A. D. jo. PLAGE.— On the way to Jerusalem. 



THE SGRIPTUIIE; Mark 10:13-22. (Revision). 



13 And they Ixtrnght unto him little chil- 
drea, that be should touch them : and the 

L4 disdples rebuked them. But when Jesus 
saw it, he was moved with indignation, and 
said unto them. Suffer the little children to 
come unto me ; forbid them not : for of 

15 such is the kins^dom of God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in 

16 no wise enter therein. And he took them 
in his arms, and blessed them, laying his 
hands upon them. 

17 And as he was going forth * into the way, 
tlttie ran one to him, and kneeled to him, 
and asked biro. Good ^ Master, what shall 

iS I do that I may inherit eternal life ? And 



» Or, 



Ttacker. 



* Or, <m Ais 

wOr, 
Teacher. 



Jesus said unto him. Why callest thou me 
good ? none is good save one, €ven God. 
Thou knowest the conmiandments. Do not 19 
kill, Do not commit adultery, Do not steal. 
Do not bear false witness, Do not defraud, 
Honour thy father and mother. And he ao 
sakl unto him, > Master, all these things 
have I observed from my youth. And Jesus 21 
looking upon him loved him, and said unto 
him, One thing thou lackest : go, sell what- 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and 
come, follow me. But his countenance fell 22 
at the saying, and he went away sorrowful : 
for he was one that had great possessions. 



tiibjtet:— Jesus' Dealing With Childhood 
AND Youth. 

Lewoa Text: — " And JetiiSf looking npon 
bim, lored bim.— Mark 10 : 21. 

Tbe Otber Venioni:— Matt. 19:13-22; I.ukr 
18:15-23. 

Hocolloctiani of Latt Letaon. What was the 
title ? Tbe subject ? For what did Jesus rebuke 
his disdples ? What is the '* millstone " sin ? 

Mamorj Vowei — 15-16. 



Analjsif. — I. Jetni Consaerataf Ohildbood, 

and gives another lesson to his disciples against 
their disposition to despise the weak and humble,— 
w. 13-16. II. Jeani Asks too Mnob. A prom- 
ising aspirant for the higher life breaks down under 
the demand for the sacrifice of money and position. 
The disdples receive another check to their tofty 
expectations, and a foretoken of the supreme 
byalty which would soon be demanded of them.— 
vs. 17-22. 



QXTESnOVS. — When little children were brought to Jesus^ how did his disdples show that they had 
already forgotten the Capernaum lesson ? — vs. 13. Hew did Jesus show his displeasure with his disciples ?— 
vs. 14- How did he repeat the Capernaum lesson ?—vs. 15. How did he show his Im^e for children^ and his 

sense of the sacredness of childhood^— vs. 16. As Jesus came out of the house ^ with what important ques- 

Hon did one confront him ?— w. 1 7. H<rw did Jesus repudiate the flattering title ** good " ?—^s. 18. To what 
common and well-kncwn duties did Jesus refer the questioner ?— fj. 19. How did the questioner show that he 
was seeking something higher than these common duties ?—vs. 20. To what severe test did Jesus subject the 
seeker after the highest life ? — rv. 21. H<no did he break down under tlu test ? — vs. 22. 

WmD STUBIBS.— Tboybrongbt; literally, were bringing^ kept bringing. Tonob tbom ; Matthew 

says** lay his hands on them and pray." ^Indiffnation ; the word indicates very strong displeasure. 

Starmallif • ; <^ immortal^ but spiritual life, the higher life, the opposite of the fleshly, sensual life. LoYOd 

Urn; tbe word indicates dawning interest and respect. 

T.'gailA im. 1. Tbe young people of this nineteenth century,— the very ones who will study this les- 
son,— owe to the teaching and example of Jesus very much of all that makes Ufe pleasant and hopeful for 
tKfBw- They should be loyal to him who had done so much for them, obey his teachings and ** pass his word 

^loog." 2. Jesus was " moved with indignation,'* and so ought you to be when you see the strong trying 

to drive tbe weak away from the blessings to which they have a right. Always take the side of the wronged 

and oppreesed. At school, in the street, everywhere, stand up against bullies and oppressors. 8. Take 

Jetis as your example. The very highest nile of daily life is to act that day in a manner which Jesus would 
approve.— —4. Cberisb tbe ambition to make the most and the best of your life. The young man who 
r«m» running to Jesus for instiuction had that ambition. He wanted to be the best and noblest man he 

coald be, so be went to the highest Teacher he knew. Do you the same. 6. Ho wbo sets yon tbe bigb- 

«k ♦f ^ if the best teacher for you. The teacher who *' lets you off easy " will do you no good. You will 
faewpriaed to find bow much can be got out of you by a teacher who insists on your doing what you think 
losGutnot do. If Jesus had made low demands, he would have got only low service.— 6. Treasure in 
]pj^jll Send your good deeds on before you. Furnish your room in heaven with kindly, helpful acts done 
M earth and done now while you have the opportunity. Do not let this day pass without some kindness 
doM. You have no great possessions to give away, but you can do more good than if you had. Jesus does 
Mt ask fer what y»u have not but for what you have. 
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ica.] 



bLlND bARTlM>eUd. 



(Maroh^iaa^ 



TIME.— (/f//fvx/OT/if/), A. D. 30. ^PLACB.— Jvist outside the dty of Jericha 



THE SGRIPTURE; Mark 10 1 46-52* {Revision). 



46 And they come to Jericho: and as he 
went out from Jericho, with his disciples 
and a great multitude, the son of Timaeus, 
Bartimaeus, a blind beggar, was sitting by 

47 the wayside. And when he heard that it 
was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to cry out, 

and say, Jesus, thoa son of David, have > See 

48 mercy on me. And many rebulced him, 
that he should hold his peace : but he cried 
out the more a great deal. Thou son of 

49 David, have mercy on me. And Jesus 
stood still, and said, Call ye him. And they 



John 



* Or, ttmed 
Mm. 



caU the blind man, saying unto him. Be of 
good cheer : rise, he calleth thee. And he, 50 
casting away his garment, sprang up, and 
came to Jesus. And Jesus answered him, 51 
and said. What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee? And the blind man said unto 
him, * Rabboni, that I may receive my sight. 
And Jesus said unto him. Go thy way : thy $2 
faith hath * nnde thee whole. And straight- 
way he received his sight, and followed him 
in the way. 



Subjeot :— The Power op Earnestness. 

LetMii T6Xt:~"BiM, he cmUeth tliM.'*- 
Mark 10:49. 

Thi Other Teniozii :— M att. 20 : 29-34. Luke 
18:35-43. 

BeooUaetioni of Lut Lesson.— What was the 
subject? What moved Jesus with indignation? 
Why did not tlie young man follow Jesus ? 



Analysis. — I. An Energetie Appeal. The 
insistent and importunate demand, bom of sore 
need and the conviction that now or never must he 
be helped,— vj. 46-48- — H. A Divine Response. 
The immense vigor of the man's faith only needed 
what he believed to be the dhitu Uavt to ad. *' Thy 
faith hath served thee,— v/. 4^52. 



^j^SWnXSB^.'^As Jesus was teavittf Jericho for Jerusalem^ with a great escort of people^ who sat by the 
wayside ^— t'j. 46. When he knew who was passings what clamor did fte raise ^'-vs. 47. WA^ ineffedne 
efforts were made to still him ?-^s. 4S. //ow did Jesus heed his cries '— r x. 49. What signijicant act marks 
the eagerness of his approach! ^^s. 50. Hew did Jesus ascertain the blind man's desire?— vs. 51. With 
what words did Jesus grant his desire '— rj. 5a. 

WOBD STUDIES. — Blind; nearly every stage of opthalmia, from defective vision to complete blind- 
ness, is covered by this word. Eye<liseaises were and are fearfully prevalent in the region, owing to the hot 

sun, tlie burning sands, and the lack of sanitary precaution. ^Thon son of DftTid ; that is, the Messiah, 

Cried ont the more ; the word indicates to scream or shrtek, ^Babboni ; used but twice in the New Tes- 
tament iSee John ao:i6). It means, by way of high distinction. My Master. ^Thy faith hath saved 

thee; {sec margin), Jesushereandelsewhererepudiatesthe vulgar superstition of miv*^tf^ efficacy. Faith, 
not magic, saves. 

LESSONS. — 1. We take better care of the blind than they did in those days. Jesus* great example 
Is one cause of this. We have very few blind beggars in our streets. We build asylums and schoob for them, 
and teach them to read with the ends of their fingers. The Bible and many other books are printed in raised 
letters for the use of tlie blind. Many blind persons become very learned and useful Yet with all we can 
do, blindness is a great deprivation, and demands all our kindness and consideration. I know some young 

folks who go every day or two to read to the blind. 2. Choose the right time to make your needs 

known. Some people are alwajrs crying out, whether there is anybody near who can help them or not. Bar- 
tlmzus did not appeal to every passer-by to cure him. He may have been patient and quiet for many years. 

But when the right opportunity came, then nothing could stop him from calling for help. 3. There are 

plenty of people who will try to hold you back from making your wants known, even at the right time. If 
you begin to feel that you are spiritually or morally blind, and want help from Jesus ; if you get in earnest 
about religion and wouM like to join the church or the Christian Endeavor Society, there is almost always 
somebody,— and often it is somebody you think much of, too, who will try to hold you back.— 4. Then imitate 
the spleodid earnestness of Bartimaeus. Eyesight is more than etiquette. Refuse to be stopped in your 
endeavor to get what your want. Faith is moral earnestness, and it was Bartiraxus* faith that saved him. 
Be in earnest. Every prize of life is to be won by earnestness ; and nothing worth winning is won by the 

halfhearted. 5. Direotness is one way of getting thoroughly in earnest. It Is a fatal defect in many 

young folks that they are somehow ashamed to own what they want, especially if it is a true and noble thing, 
and so they go obliquely to it, pretending to be after something else 1 Fancy Bartimzus trying to whisper 
to Jesus in the crowd I telling him that something was the matter with his eyes, and he would like to hav« 

them cured, if it could be done without attracting too much attention I Do not lose yonr opportunity. 

There is such a thing as a special opportunity ; and there are opportunities that never re-appear, symbolized 
in this story by the passing of Jesus. Only the alert, brave and faithful are certain not to miss an opporta- 
nity. Youth is opportunity ; it comes but once ; and in a workl like thb, the first great duty and privilege o£ 
youth is to get into right relations with God, Rbmbmber !now thy Creator, in the days op tkt 
YOUTH. **Riae, he calUth thee I" Hsbo no voice but His, until your byes are opbn to Hn 
TnvTii. 
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LMson yrn] REVI EW. [BCaroh 31, 18d9. 



INTRODUCTION. 



We have now finished three months' studies in the life of JefOB as written by Mark. The time covered 
bjr these studies b about three yean. The central place is CapenuMun, in Galilee. We have cone over 
tenehapten in Mark's Memoir. Jeeiis is now probably between thirty-three and thirty-four years of age, 
and bis Hfe has passed through three stagee of development. We will make these the subject of our review- 



THREE STAGES IN THE UFE OF JESUS. 

The First Stage : Hope and Confidence. 

HXB, about one year. Jesus is baptized, and begins his vrork in Galilee, with great confidence and bril- 
But expectations. <hir four letions on this stage were :~ 

1. The Miaeioii of John the Baptist— 2. A Sabbath in the Life of Jesvf.— 8. The Healing of the 
Ltper.~4. Forgivenets and Healing. 

QTJS8TI0H8.— 1. Whca did John iJu Baptist say tf Jesus ?-Mark i : 7-S. 8. What efect did Jesus 

pnducein Capernaum T—M ark 1:7-8. 8. IVAere then did he go^ and what criul superstition did he 

htgix to break dawn?^'M.AKK. i : 39-42- — -4. What davming criticism and opposition did he begin to 
encounter?—^ AKK 2:6-7. 

Tha Second Stage 1 - Deepening Purpose, 

TDB, perhaps fourteen nu>nths. Jesus now begins to encounter great opposition, which, however, only 
makes him more earnest and resolute. Bu( he changes his plans somewhat ; begins to teach in a new way 
by means of parables, and to look beyond the limits of the Jewish nation. Our f onr leeioni on this stage 
were: 

f. The TaraUe of the Seed and Soil.— 6. The Bemonaio Beetored.— 7. The Timid Woman's 
ToedL— 8. The Teacher and the Twelve. 

QTJSSnOHS. — 6. How does Jesus rebuke JUs disciples for Jailing to see the point of the parable qf the 
tt^ and soil ^ — MARK 4 : 13. 8. How is Jesus repulsed in a foreign country ^ in spite of his good deeds ?— 
Mark S : 17.-^7. What noble power does he exert in Capernaum ?— M ARk 5 : 29, aiM/4ir42.— -8. Rejected 
m his own home^ how does he pursue his work ?— M ark 6 : 6-7. 

The Third Stage -.^Heroic Resolve. 

TOA probably less than a year. This stage opens with Jesus in exile. He has been driven into the north 
bythepk>ts of his enemies. But when near Cesarea Philippi, he forms a great resolve. He will face his 
enemies in the very citadel of their power {Jerusalem) , and proclaim himself the spiritual deliverer {MessiaJt) 
cf the nation. He spends some tinw in training his disciples in spiritual faith and duties, and then makes 
hh vay toward Jerusalem. Our last lesson leaves him within a day's journey of the great capital Our four 
ItHoni on this stage were :— 

9. iMoi, the Xeeeiah. — ^10. TheOhildlilce Spirit. — 11. Christ's loye to the Tonng. — 13. Blind 
Bertiaevs. 

QTJB8TI0HS. 9. How did Jesus cuquttint his disciples with his heroic resolve ?— M A rk viil : 31 . 10. 

How did he reprove his disciple^ worldly ambition, and show that his kingdom was a spirttucdone ?— Mark 
9: 35, jy. IX, Whtstjurther lesson did he give them by blessing little children^ and by demanding com- 
pute -worldly sacrifice of a would be follower ?— Mark 10 : 15 and 11. 12. What lesson of moral earnest- 
ness did he teach, in the cure of Bartimeus ?— Mark 10 : 52. 

0SREAL LE8S0KS.— 1. Jesus' history contains the history of the noble life. Almost all of you 
start out in life with the spring-time gladness and expectancy. Rejoice and be glad in your youth, make 

much of it, use it wisely. Start under the guidance of the Great Teacher. 2. Opposition and diffloultr 

viH come to test you, and bring out the stuff you are made of. Then comes the //m^// of life. Voi^wiU 
either come out ol it heroes,— or slaves. 8. Stud^ veil this second stage of Jesus' life. He was beset on 
cnrery side with difficulties. You know how hard it is to be misunderstood,— to have what you mean for good 
oiled evil Well, Jesus life was full of that, from first to last. Ho felt it very keenly, but he kept right 
QB*-^. All of your bright young folks love heroes and heroism. That love was put into you to make you 
(leat and good. You ought to cuUivate it. Well, in Jesus you have the greatest moral Hero of the world, 
to study and imitate. Do not lose your op];>ortunity. Be diligent in this study.— 5. You must not be 
always looking forward, because present duty demands your attention. But look forward in your best hours, 
to a certain possible and grand victory over all life's difficulties, such as b suggested by Jesus' words,—" Be 
«f good chMr ; x mavb ovBacoME tuk world." * 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 



HOME STUDY. 

St. Paul's Universalist Sunday-School, 
Chicago, has just issued the following plan 
for Home Study, which seems so compre- 
hensive and practical, that we invite the 
careful attention of pastors and superin- 
tendents to its details : 

" The Members of St. Paul's Sunday- 
School and parish are invite i to join our 
Home Study Circle, for th » purpose of 
getting a better knowledge of the Bible 
and the religion it teaches. The conditions 
of membersnip are simple, and as follows : 

I. Any member of the Sunday-School 
or parish can be a member of the Circle, 
by nanding in his name to the Pastor, the 
Superintendent or the Home Study Circle. 

II. Each member of the Circle is ex- 

Eected to take the course of study in order, 
eginning with the lowest grade. Gradua- 
tion from one grade to another entitles to 
the certificate or diploma for the lower 
erade, and can take place only by passing 
uie required examinations. 

III. The course of study is as follows: 

1. First Grade. The Ten Command- 
ments; The Twenty-third Psalm; the 
Lord's Prayer ; The Sunday-School Creed ; 
The Beatitudes; all to be committed to 
memory. 

2. Second Grade. Names of the 
Books of the Bible; Psalms i., xix., xc, 
xci., cxxi., cxlvii.; to be committed to 
memory. Bacon's Childhood of Jesus. 
Gospel Catechism, to be learned. The 
Gospel of Mark to be read through. An 
average of 60 per cent, on the lesson card. 

3. Third Grade. The Parables of 
the Good Samaritan (Luke 10 : 25-37), and 
of the Prodieal Son (Luke 15 : 1 1-32) ; and 
the thirteenth chapter of ist Corinthians, 
to be committed to memory. Geography 
of the Holy Land (lesson sheet prepared 
for the Circle). Gospels of Matthew, Luke 
and John, and the Acts of the Apostles to 
be read through. History of the Jews. 
An average of 60 per cent, on the lesson 
card. 

4; Fourth Grade. Farrar's " Life of 
Christ;" Cone's " Univers2lism ; " Row's 
" Reasons for Believing in Christianity ; " 
Bierbower's "Reasons for the Virtues;" 
The New Testament, to be read through. 
An average of 60 per cent, on lesson card. 

5. Fifth Grade. (Advanced or Home.) 
Milman's " History of the Jews; " Farrar's 
" Life of Paul ; " " The Latest Word of 
Universalism ; " " Manuals of Faith and 



Duty;" Wright's "Logic of Christian 
Evidences." The Bible. 

IV. The diplomas for the various 
grades are respectively a white seal, a blue 
seal, a silver seal, a gold seal, and a parch- 
ment. 

V. Examinations will be given at stated 
times either orally or by written papers 
furnished the student 

Understand, that this course is not com- 
pulsory on any one, but is voluntary. Nev- 
ertheless we urge every scholar and teach- 
er in the school to undertake it It does 
not in any way affect the regular lessons of 
the school, but is a plan to greatly increase 
the knowledge and understanding of re- 
ligious things on the part of both teachers 
and scholars. We particularly recom- 
mend the work of those who are not mem- 
bers of the school and who are unable to 
attend its sessions, since this course can 
be pursued at home. 

We earnestly hope that by far the larg^ 
part of Jhe school will soon be enrolled in 
the Home Study Circle of St Paul's 
church. 

John Coleman Adams, Pastor. 

Charles L. Hutchinson, Supt. 

Fanny Colby, Sec, 



The Sunday-School of the Church op 
THE Redeemer, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
printed, (in a pamphlet of ten pages of a size 
suitable for insertion in the singing-books 
used in the school), an Order of opening and 
closing services, together with well-selected 
short prayers from Fenelon, Theodore 
Parker, Bishop Wilson, James Mar- 
TiNEAU, Dr. Channing, and St Anselm. 

We print the closing exercise in our ex- 
tra Lesson-Sheet 



It is a good plan to add, as above, new 
prayers and new hymns to the standard 
collection used by the school. The best 
Sunday-School singing-book we ever saw 
had been built up on the "scrap-book 
plan." The superintendent was always on 
the lookout, and whenever he found a new 
hymn or song of special merit, he had it 
printed on slips and pasted^ into the sing- 
ing books in use, thus constantly adding 
new songs to the collection, at a very 
slight expense. 
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A CONFIRMATION LESSON. 

" Even as the Ustimony of Christ was confirmed in you^ 

—I Corinthians i :6. 

•* Who shali also confirm you unto the end, that ye be unreproachable in the day of our 

Lard Jesus Christ:'— i Corinthians i : 8/ 

What is the chief form of moral evilf 
Self-will, which is called Sin. 
Self-will is the setting up of the very will which 
God has given me against Him. This is the deadly 
evil within us, which generates stubbornness, sel- 
fishness, refusal to learn, pride, vanity, frivolity, ir- 
reverence, self-indulgence. This chief cause of our 
transgressions, failures, bsses and weaknesses is 
often mistaken for strength. The strongest human 
will is that which is in harmony with the Divine wiU. 

How has your Maker prepared you for 
this conflict with evil f 

By giving me the powers of Knowing, 
Feeling, and Willing. 

We can discern between good and evil, and we 
have a power of choice. Our will can be strength- 
ened by intelligent effort, and by attending to what 
Conscience says. 

Having given you these Powers^ does 
God hola you justly responsiole for the use 
of them ? 

Yes ; so Jesus says : — " To whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be re- 
reauired.'^-LuKE 12:48. 

How else does God help you in this con- 
flict? 

By the teaching and example of Jesus, 
which generate Faith ; and by direct acesss 
to Goa in Prayer, in answer to which he 
g^ves His Holy Spirit of purity and power. 
It is by the providence of God also that life is 
full of heroic examples of triumph over evil, which 
strengthen our moral impulses. The Church of 
Christ, with its ordinances of worship and spiritual 
culture, is also a living witness and help to every 
soul We have the word of Jesus that it is founded 
on a rock, and that the power of evil shall not pre- 
vail against it. This congregation of faithful souls 
also stands ready to help you against eviL 

What written Rules has God also 
given f 

The ten coiAmandments. 

Will you repeat them f 

I. Thou shalt have none other gods beside me. 

II. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image ; nor worship them. 

III. Thou shah not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain. 

IV. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
V. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

VI. Thou shalt do no murder. 
VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 
IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against 

thy neighbor. 
X. Thy shalt not covet anything that is thy 

neighbor's. 
What two ^eat Commandments does 
our Saviour gtve f 

" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the great and 
first Commandment. And a second like 
unto it is this : Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself."--M ATI HEW 22 : 37 39. 
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WheU is Religion ? 

Religion is the recognition of my rela- 
tions with God, my Maker; and of the 
duties and privileges thence resulting. 

The aspiiation of the Human toward the Divine ; 
the longing for a free and noble life ; the disgust, 
contempt and hatred of the bondage to evil ; the 
fear of unknown powers and the hope for a higher 
lilie; the urgency of the soul toward what is true, 
beantif ul and good ; the wish for perfection, — are 
aH contained in the idea of Religion. 
Who is our greatest Teacher of Religion. 
Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Jesus is the most perfect image of God accessible 
to Qs« and his voice is for us the authoritative voice 
of God. To believe and obey him is salvation both 
in the sense of security before God and of power 
©•ereviL As we are persons, we know that God is 
a Person, and our completest knowledge of Him 
most come through a person. We can also know 
God, through Conscience — in proportion to the 
deamess in which we keep it ; and through Nature 
in proportion to the truth of our interpretation of it. 
What does Jesus say your hig^st rela- 
tion to God is f 

1 am God's child ; He is my Heavenly 
Father. 

We are bom in the image of God— that is, with 
the capacity to develop a spiritual likeness to God ; 
there is a spark of divine nature in every human soul. 
Where does Jesus most simph and 
dearly teach vour relationship to God. 
In the Lord's Prayer.— Matt. 6 : 9-14. 
Will you repeat it f 

Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
he thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give us ttiis day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our debts as we 
also have forgiven our debtors. And bring us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil: (For 
thine b the kingdom and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen.) 

What does Jesus say God's purpose for 
youist 

To train me to moral perfection, so as 
to make me capable of infinite nobleness. 
—Matt. 5 : 48 ; John 17 : 22-23. 

No place can of itself be heaven ; perfected char- 
acter b all that can make heaven and heavenly joy 
possible. 

Through what great conflict is this 
training for moral Perfection carried on ? 
Through the conflict with evil. 
The evib which beset us are many and great, and 
are both outside and inside of us. We divide them 
into two classes— natural evil and moral evil The 
so<al]ed natural evils are such as disease, pain and 
death. The moral evils are such as ignorance, vice, 
selfishness. All the disorder and wretchedness of 
life arise from these evils. The youngest, the hap- 
piest, the best, are exposed to them. St. Paul sajrs : 
"the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together."— ^<w«<7«/ 8 : n. 



A OLOSINO EXBR0I8EL 



USED BT THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL OF THE OHUltOH OF THE 
BEBEEM ER, BRIBGEPOBT, OONN. 



SuPT. We arc about to close this session of our school ; What do 
Universalists believe ? 

SchooL We believe in one God the Father ; in Jesus the Christ ; in the 
Holy Spirit ; in the Brotherhood of Man ; in the Divine call to .every 
human being to faithful and loving service, and the final salvation of all 
men from sin. 

SuPT. How shall we' know if we are true believers ? 

SchooL Ye shall know them by their fruits. If ye love me keep my 
commandments. 

SuPT. What are the greatest commandments ? 

SchooL Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

SuPT, By what rule ought we to live ? 

SchooL Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them. 

SuPT. What did Jesus teach concerning prayer ? 

SchooL When ye pray, use not vain repetitions as the heathen do, for 
they think they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye there- 
fore like unto them, for your Father knoweth what things ye have need 
of, before ye ask him. After this manner therefore pray ye. 

[School Rise.] 

[Chant.— Lord's Praver. 

SuPT. and School, The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love q< 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with us all. Amen. 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 



Baster Thoughts. 

** A holier symbol in seal and sigrn, 
Sweet April took, of Kingdom most divine, 
When Christ ascended, in the time of birth 
Of spring anemones, in Palestine."— h. h. 



The Spring-Tide FeBtival. 

" It is the Resurrection season, and the 
glad word itself shall be our theme to-day. 
We will simply say it over and over, and 
listen to the echoes which it raises among 
our thoughts. It is the word in which the 
twins. Death and Life, declare themselves 
to be not two, but one. . . How certain 
It is, this resurrection of the spring. Some 
one reminds us that, as the harvest ap- 
proaches, the world is annually within a 
month or two of actual starvation. Let 
one single spring-time drop from out the 
roll of seasons, and another would look on 
an earth full of silent cities and very quiet 
villages, waiting for new populations — for 
some provident Noah to wander this way 
and settle with his family.** 



" And how nearly universal the Resur- 
rection is ! The green tide comes pouring 
op from the south, pressing over hills and 
running through the river-valleys, and 
presently not one inch that can wear green 
but is bathed in the living glory. The 
trees, swelling with buds, set their brown 
nets in its path, and soon the meshes are 
fall of crinkled leafage and the white and 
crimson of the blossoms ; and mosses wake 
and steal into their rooty arms, and the 
vines creep up their bodies.'* 

" No secret place is left unvisited by 
spring. The lone plant in the desert, the 
seed buried under a dead leaf in the wood 
or prisoned in the crevice of a city pave- 
ment the stick-dry brush we hung up in 
thec^Ur ia«t N.avember out of sight, the 



very potatoes in the barrel — all hear the 
whisper and feel the touch, and turn to life 
again. Within the room of a sick girl, in 
a foul city garret, stands a solitary rose in 
an earthern pitcher, cut off, like a caged 
bird, from the companionship of kin. The 
spring, flying over, knows the spot, stops, 
and bids the plant and the sick one turn 
again to life and beauty.** 

" Thus, everywhere, in one form or an- 
other,— under ground, dissolving minerals 
for the sucking rootlets — mounting through 
a million secret tubes inside young stems 
and solid trees, — descending from the skies 
in sunshine and in showers, — riding on the 
rivers,— comes spring, the Saviour-season, 
in the gladness of the Resurrection.'*— W. 
C. Gannett, in A Year of Miracle, 



The Resurreotion. 

The Resurrection is the Christian 
solution of Life*s Unfinished Story. Un- 
like the annual nature-resuscitation, — the 
mere renewal oi life in a mechanic cycle, 
the Chri.stian resurrection means a risings 
up to higher life. Jesus* teaching of im- 
mortality was not mere continuance, ex- 
tension of time, but intensity and exalta- 
tion of life. Mere duration is not worth 
thinking about apart from character. We 
rejoice, not in expectation of life beyond 
the grave only, but in life above the grave. 
Vigor, vitality, virility, intensity, affluence 
of soul, is what we long for. Positive 
quality, depth, force, grace, loveliness, 
purity, these are constituents of " eternal 
life.** 

** "Tb lifcy whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want." 



The sustained progress exhibited ^ 
the universe in the past, pledges eteiiMil 
betterment in the future. 
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Newness of Life. 

" That likeoj Christ was raised from 
the dead through the glory of the Father^ 
so we also might walk in newness op 
LIFE." Rom. 6 : 4. 

I WOULD NOT let this Easter-time go by 
without a resolute effort to rise ;into some 
newness of life. Everything in nature is 
putting on newness of life, with an infinite 
variety and charm. As belonging to a 
higher order tlian nature, 1 would surpass 
her in enei^ of renewal. I would reach 
up and lay hold on the higher possibilities 
of my higher and larger life. I cannot 
afford to miss the high-tide of Easter fact, 
thought, and sentiment. There is only 
one spring in the year, only one Christ in 
the world. Nature springs from her win- 
ter grave, and says to me. Rise ! Christ 
bursts the bonds of death, and says to me, 
Rise ! There is an atmosphere of infinite 
energy, hope, and gladness around me, — I 
will breathe it in. 



But 1 would be very plain and practical 
about my newness of life. If 1 am spend- 
ing too much money, I would form a defi- 
nite plan of retrenchment and economy 
and keep to it If not spending enough, 
or not spending it right, — that is, ufiavard^ 
— I would study how to make every cent 
tell on the higher life, and learn the art of 
of the noble spendthrift whose spendings 
leave him richer. 



If I were bewildered in the mazes of 
modern speculation about faith, I would 
resolve not to be all my life the victim of 
mere intellectual subtleties, but would 
reach up and grasp the noblest and fullest 
Faith I can see, hold on to it, live in it and 
by it, expecting it one day to be said of me, 
as of another, — 

— ** Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds. 
At last 1m beat his music out.^ 

There is happily now nothing in the uni- 
verse to prevent my taking possession of 
the highest Reason and Love ;— I will take 
God, Duty, and Immortality, and with my 
eyes on my risen Lord, I will walk in 

NEWNESS OF LiFE. 



The New Angel of Death. 

A PICTURE BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 

In the present picture, this angel of 
death is a woman, — not young, still less 
bearing in face or figure any marks of de- 
crepitude or decay, but sweet, gracious, 
motherly. A woman, I say, because the 
woman's form, with its soft, greenish-gray 
drapery, from the coil around the head to 
the folds about the feet, is complete in its 
tender humanity. But, without any offense 
or breach to the human feeling of it all, a 
great pair of dusky wings of blue-black 
plumage rise above the bent head, and 
then sweep round, with ample curve, on 
either side, like a deep-hued shell, shelter- 
ing and enfolding the woman and the child 
upon her knee. Yes, there is a child upon 
her knee, lying in the lap of this kindly 
angel of death. And all the spirit of all 
the motherhood of all the human race 
seems to speak from her countenance and 
the pose of her head and bust and arms* 
The left foot, slightly raised upon a stool,, 
makes a tender pillow of the knee for the 
little head; and the folds of the gown 
sweep down so that the childish form—I 
think it is a two-year-old laddie — reposes 
with a look of infinite rest, one arm hang- 
ing listlessly down from the nest of the 
mother's lap. And this angel of motheriy 
love bends over the little undraped boy, 
and the right arm is brought round so that 
her half-closed hand almost covers the 
tired face of the little one with a firm and 
gentle pressure; and in her countenance 
is a look of sorrowing pity, indeed, yet of 
wonderful comforting,— quiet comforting^ 
subdued and silent, as of one who herself 
bows to an irresistible fate in her mission 
of death, yet knows so well that the fate 
itself is a law in the hand of an all-ruling 
wisdom and love. And so the effect of the 
whole is of the sweetness of death in the 
midst of its sadness, of the stilling of pas- 
sion and pain, and the solemn gladness 
which lies beyond.-— R. A. ARMSTRONa 



** I sent my soul through tlie Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell ; 

And by and by my Soul returned to ne, 
Andansifer'd, *I Myself am HeaVn and HcB.*'' 
-^FrmUheJiituhtk 
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JESl/S ENTERS JERUSALEM. 



\ifl 



Lesson I. April 7, 1889. 

JESTJS ENTERS JERTTSALBM. 

Mark ii :i-ii. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJECT : - Jesns' Final Xtff ort to 
Seonre Raoognition as the Messiah. 

His only Reoosnition t— *' This is 
tki prophet Jesus ^ from Nazareth ofGali- 
i<w."— Matt. 21 :ii. 

1. (Introdtiotion). The Crisis of 
Jesus' career. 



2* The Soripttire Study : — S urround- 
ings, Word-Studies and Analysis. 

3* History and Suggestion: — Not a 
Triumphal Entry. Its Real Sig^niiicance. 

4. Teaohing Points :— Special Points. 
Questions for Younger Scholars. Primary 
Lesson. Condensed Lesson Sheet 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Crisis. We are now to hear the 
clash of contending arms. The Reformer 
has reached the stronghold of the Old 
Faith,, and penetrated to the very heart of 
its abuses. In the hand-to-hand struggles 
of the next few days, the destiny of Judaism 
as well as the personal fate of Jesus, are to 
be decided. 

" There was but one thing that could make the 
•fforts of Jesus successful, but one thing that could 



rescue him personally, and also do what was far 
more important in his eyes— pre«rve the Kingdom 
of God for Israel^ and Israel for the Kingdom of 
God. That one thing was a rapid and increasing 
accession of disciples, a series of decisive proofs Of 
sjrmpathy and powerful expressions of faith on the 
part of the masses. This would entirely disarm the 
opposition (^ the Pliarisaic and priestly parties ; . 
. . the approaching Passover would become the 
feast of the great redemption ; Jerusalem would'* 
thenceforth be the central point of the work of Jesus, 
and the thousands and tens of thousands of foreign 
Jews the messengers of his Kingdom."— Hooykaas. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. (As assumed)^ April 2, A. D. 30. Called in modem times Palm Sunday. 

PLaoe. — (i). A point near Bethany on the Mount of Olives. (2). The main road 
descending thence to Jerusalem. (3). The city and temple. 

Text : - " Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord.'^'-MAKK 11:9. 

The Other Versions : Matt. 21 : 1-16 ; Luke 19 : 29-46 ; John 12 : 12-19. 

BecoUections of Last Lesson.— In our Review, what was the first stage of Jesus' 
life ? The second ? The third ? How much time did the last quarter's lessons cover ? 

The Scripture Study. — Mark ii : i-ii. (Revision). 

Analytical Questions. — Where was the procession for Jesus' entry into Jerusa- 
lem made up? — ys, i. How was the animal upon which he rode procured? — ^s. 2-6. 
Why is all this apparently trivial detail about the animal given? (Matt. 21:4-5). 
What prophecy is here referred to ? (Zechariah 9 : 9). How was Jesus mounted ? — Kx. 
7. With what did the people strew the way? — Vs/s. What song of triumph did the 
escort strike up ? ^s. 9-10. From what Psalm is this song chiefly taken ? {Psalm 
118: 25-26). What effect did Jesus' arrival have on the citizens of Jerusalem ? (Matt. 
21 : 10-11). What further steps did Jesus take that day ? Kp. 11. 

Word Studies.— Bethphage ; literally the Fig-house. Probably like Bethany 

{pate-house)^ a suburban village. Colt ; Mark and Luke say colt; Matthew says 

an ass and a colt ; John says z, young ass. These variations indicate the not very* skil- 
ful following of the passage in Zechariah 9 : 9. ^The Lord ; one having authority, 

owner, ruler ; but not, as yet, one having divine power. ^He will send him baok ; 

this is a promise to return the animal to its owner. — Cast on him their garments ; 
their outer garments, mantles. The disciples did this ; the people spread their garments 

on the road. Branches ; {see margin), " layers of leaves." ** The variation of tenses 

is not preserved in the Eng^sh version. . . As Jesus advanced, they kept cutting 
branches and spreading them, and the multitude kept crying."'-'ViscKST. — Hosanna ; 
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** is a rendering into Greek letters of the Hebrew words, * Save 1 we pray I 
shout of Salvation I Salvation ! * "— Schaff. 

ANALYSIS. 

I. Formation of the Prooesaioxi ; vs.\ 7. 
1 1. March down the Mount of Olives ; — vs. 8-10. 
III. Zhitry Into the City; vs. 11. 



It is like a 



HISTORICAL AND SUGGESTIVE. 



1. History. The time of Jesus' last 
entry into Jerusalem is not and cannot be 
accurately known. From " the early spring 
of the year 29 " (Edersheim) to " the 8th 
of April, A. D. 35 " (Keim), the best chro- 
nological opinion ranges. And, indeed, 
the precise date is of no special impor- 
tance. The chief use of chronology here 
is to correct the tendency to falsify history 
by bringing incongruous events together 
in relations of sequence, to support a pre- 
conceived theory. We adopt the com- 
monly received date of the entry, April 2, 
A. D. 30. ^The trivial details of al- 
leged prophetic fulfilment involved in the 
choice of an animal upon which to make 
the entry, have only a very slight and sym- 
bolical interest for us. Our far grander 
conception of the office and character of 
Jesus does not now need the doubtful sup- 
port of such puerile literalisms as that he 
must have been the Messiah because he 
rode into Jerusalem on " a colt the foal of 
an ass," -as an ancient writer had said the 
Messiah would I The connection of the 
New Order with the Old is not made with 
such paltry rabbinic hooks and eyes, but 
by the magnificent progressive develop- 
ment of Moral Energy from one historic 
epoch to another. ^This was not a tri- 
umphal entry in any proper sense of the 
words. All Jerusalem did not turn out to 
welcome its King, as the case has often 
been represented. On the contrary, the 
chief demonstration was made by the pil- 
grims who had preceded, and by those 
who had accompanied Jesus. It was the 
long-established custom to welcome the ar- 
riving bands from the provinces. Many 
another throng of pilgrims had been greet- 
ed with the waving of palm-branches and 
with songs of joy. The arrival of the Gali- 
lean pilgrims would Indeed be a notable 
event, because they were a notable people, 
and the interest was doubtless enhanced 
by vague rumors of the- great prophet who 



[ was amongst them ; but it is certain that 
I but few among the welcoming throng dis- 
cerned the special significance of this oc- 
I casion. " As regards their welcome of 
Christ, deeply significant as it was, we 
must not attach to it a deeper meaning 
than it possessed." — Edersheim. 

2. The Real Signifioanoe of the 
Entry. It is not upon an outward pa- 
geant, but upon the inward workings of a 
mighty soul that our interest centres. 
What thoughts were coursing through 
Jesus* mind as he rode down the slopes of 
Olivet } Below him sat the glittering city, 
the ancient capital of his nation, the strong- 
hold of its faith. The iron hand of Rome 
was upon its political life; the not less 
deadly hand of Pharisaic formalism was 
upon its religious life. Was it possible 
that his countrymen would, even in the 
eleventh hour, listen to him, reform their 
faith, accept his spiritual Messiahship, 
and help him to set up that spiritual, uni- 
versal, eternal Kingdom of God whose 
foundations were in his soul ? This was 
the question he had come to solve; his 
final venture ; the failure of which meant 
speedy death. God was going to give him 
success, but was it success in life, or sue 
cess by death? Long ago, among the 
mountains of Galilee, he had fully made 
up his mind to death ; to winning by los- 
ing, to a spiritual leadership gained by the 
surrender of bodily life ; but all this did 
not exclude the desire and hope that 
Jerusalem might now accept him, turn a 
willing ear to his teaching, and give him 
the opportunity to expound more fully the 
principles of the new Kingdom, before he 
should be called away. Luke has mis- 
placed his lamentation over lost Jerusalem 
(19 : 41-44). It was not called forth at the 
first sight of the city, but belongs where 
Matthew places it (23 : 37-39), two days 
later, when the evidences of his rejectioa 
had become unmistakable. 
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And "v^lien tliey draw nl^ti onto 
Jerusalem. — This was Jerusalem's great 
opportunity: and we know, beforehand, 
that she is not going to sec it. If she had 
known who was coming, and if there had 
been bells on the great Temple, she would 
have set them all a-sounding to — 

** Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land— 
RinflT in the Christ that is to be/' 

But bells there were none except little 
tinkling ones on the priests* robes, and in 
the hearts of the wearers of those robes 
there was no welcome for any new Light 
and Love, but only jealous fear and 
hatred. So the day of opportunity came 
and passed, and the long night fell. After 
four decades a day would come when 
Jerusalem should raise her eyes to the 
the Mount of Olives and see the tenth 
legion of Rome arrayed in merciless hos- 
tility on the spot where Jesus the Peace- 
Bringer had stood and beckoned in vain. 
Jerusalem's opportunity came in too hum- 
ble a guise to be recognized. How is it 
with UB? In our crises of disappoint- 
ment, bereavement and sorrow we recog- 
nize a certain emphatic call of God to 
wake up to the Reality of life, but in the 
happy, hopeful time of youth, in the sea- 
son of ardent striving, and in the long, 
smooth days of sunlit prosperity, how 
many a divine voice calls us and gets no 
answer! Iieam to heed the inner 
▼oioes, both of admonition and of incite- 
ment; or else your voyage of life is 
** bound in shallows and in miseries.*' 

•• Though heralded by naught of fear, 
Or outward sign or show ; 
Though only to the inward ear 

It whisper soft and low ; 
Though dropping as the manna fell. 

Unseen, yet from above. 
Holy and gentle, heed it well,— 
The call to Truth and Love." 

— Whittier. 

Many spread tlielr grarments 
upon tlie way ; and otliers brancli- 
eoy wliicli tliey liad cut from tlie 
fields. Popular excitement is no true 
ally of religion ; no standard by which to 
judge it ; no measure of its power. Jesus 
had learned that in Galilee, and was not 
deceived by it here. Religion goes to the 



root of things, and a mob sees only the 
surface of things. The religion that deep- 
ens men's hearts, purifies their lives, and 
ennobles their ideals, is not the religion 
that men shout over. Learn to esti- 
mate popolar applause at its true value. 
It is a fire of chafiF-^hot and brief. It 
scorches many an ardent soul into com- 
parative worthlessness. Its sole function 
is to assist in an emergency, to turn a 
crisis. It has no enduring power ; it often 
has a fatal re-action. Popular applause is 
a snare to many a Christian minister. 
**What is ministerial success? Crowded 
churches, full aisles, attentive congrega- 
tions, much impression produced ? Elijah 
thought so (i Kings, 19), and when he 
found out his mistake, and discovered that 
the applause on Carmel subsided into hid- 
eous stillness, his heart w^l-nigh broke 
with disappointment. Ministerial success 
lies ii^ altered lives and obedient, humble 
hearts; unseen work recognized in the 

judgment-day." Robertson. Sun- 

day-Sohool teaohers should lay the 
same lesson to heart. The love of their 
pupils is rightfully due them; but their 
success lies, not in evoking a personal af- 
fection which terminates upon themselves, 
but in using that affection for higher ends. 

And tliey tliat went before, and 
tbey tliat followed, cried, Hosan- 
nal 

A Fancy Sketch of the Boene.— ' Meantime the 
people in the east came up slowly. When at length 
the foremost of them were in sight, the gaze of the 
lepers fixed upon a man riding in the midst of what 
seemed a chosen company which sang and danced 
about him in extravagance of joy. The rider was 
bareheaded and cbd all in white. When he was in 
distance to be more closely observed, these, looking 
anxiously, saw an olive-hued face shaded by long 
chestnut hair slightly sunburned, and parted in the 
middle. He looked neither to the right nor left. In 
the noisy abandon of his followers he appeared to 
have no part ; nor did their favor disturb him in the 
least, or raise him out of the profound melancholy 
into which, as his countenance showed, he was 
plunged. The sun beat upon the back of his head, 
and lighting up the floating hair, gave it a delicate 
likeness to a golden nimbus. Behind him the irregu- 
lar procession, pouring fon^'ard with continuous 
singing and shouting, extended out of view. There 
was no need of any one to tell the lepers that this 
was he— the wonderful Nazarene I "—Wallace ; 
in Ben Hur. 

DiBtinguish this popular excitement, 
made up of mixed, shallow and transient 
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emotions, from that true enthusiasm 
which is evoked by the presence of Truth 
and Heroism. In that hosanna-shouting 
crowd there may have been some who per- 
ceived the real significance of the scene, — 
who saw in that sad-faced man the moral 
hero that he was, the true prophet of God 
riding into the jaws of death, and who 
felt the real grandeur of the hour. If such 
there were, their hearts were throbbing 
with an emotion too deep to express itself 
in shouts; an emotion which, intensified 
by restraint, would show itself in deeds 

when the hour for action came. Q«nti- 

ine enthusiasm is the emotion awakened, 
not by illusion, but by Reality. The en- 
thusiasm which greeted Jesus* coming to 
Jerusalem emanated from illusion, an utter 
misconception of his mission. He had not 
come to do what they thought Even if he 
had lived, his course would have been a 
disappointment to them, — ^to his disciples 
as well as the others. - Bnt the enthu- 
siasm awakened by a true view of the 
Saviour's mission, — awakened, for exam- 
ple, in Paul, when, " at mid-day he saw a 
light from heaven above the brightness of 
the sun " which flashed into his soul the 
Eternal Reality of God's love expressed in 
the Christ, — such enthusiasm knows neith- 
er change nor diminution. It carried 
Paul's weak frame through labors and 
perils, prisons, scourgings and shipwreck ; 
it upbore his soul amid taunts, revilings, 
misconception, anxieties, rebuffs and all 
manner of shames and scorn; and after 
long years of struggle and defeat it flashed 
out with more than youthful ardor in 
" Paul the aged," when, from his Roman 
prison, he wrote to Timothy the young, " I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith." The 
secret of the unexhausted heart is the en- 
thusiasm born of Reality, — otherwise 
called faith. 
Blessed is be tliat oometli in 

tlie name of tlie Lord. ^Let us get 

at the Reality that underlies this Jerusa- 
lem entry, this delusive pageant, this 
ragged travesty of spiritual glory. Look 
back through the nineteen centuries and 
see what the spirit of the man who rode 
down the hill that day has done ! Trace 
the course of that Gulf-stream of spiritual 
energy' through the ages; count by mil- 
lions the souls it has illuminated and 



blessed; reckon the rights it has estab- 
lished and the wrongs it has overthrown; 
note the rising and broadening tide of 
human brotherhood of which that spirit is 
the fountain, and which is rising and 
spreading now as never before ; look into 
your own heart and ask who planted the 
seeds of the divinest hopes that flourish 
there ; question yourself as to what nobler 
faith, sweeter love, more energetic incite- 
ment or more enduring peace you can 
seek than Jesus offers, for this life and be- 
yond ; — ^and then, as you do this faithfully, 
I think that the real glory of that far-o£E 
Jerusalem scene will burst upon you, and 
will so compel your mind and stir your 
heart that if you do not shout, " Hosanna 
in the highest ; blessed is he that cometb 
in the name of the Lord I " you will fed 
the dignity, privilege and joy of being a 
Christian of the nineteenth century, still 
calling that Christ your Master, following 
where he leads, glorying in his increasing 
power, and recruiting your energies from 
the exhaustless fountain of his spirit Stuk 
enthusiasm survives all shocks of time, 
and glows " brighter and brighter unto the 
the perfect day." 

And lie entered into Jemsalen^ 
into tlie temple. Matthew says he 
at once began the purification of the tem- 
ple, " cast out them that sold and bought 
in the temple, and overthrew the tables of 
the money-changers, and the seats of them 

that sold the doves." (21 : 12). Did 

Jesns expect at once to take possession 
of the temple in the name of the reformed 
religion the New Faith — and, supported 
by the people, bring about a bloodless 
revolution and reformation? or was he 
only dashing himself violently against the 
entrenched prejudices of his countrymen 
in order to make his martyrdom more cer- 
tain and speedy ? Neither. He was sim- 
ply following out the will of God as it dis- 
closed itself to him from moment to mo- 
ment, — cleaving results to the Author of his 
inspirations. Past question he had bis 
plans as ha journeyed hither ; and we have 
seen his keen analysis of the situation 
made among the mountains of Galilee. 
But when the time for action comes, the 
moral hero surrenders himself absolutely 
to the mighty impulses that fill his soul ; 
and so only is any great work ever done. 

Bnt ye make^^^llf,,^ ^^l^e^o^gt^^ 
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iMTS X Matt. 21 : 13. The Jewish church 
had lost sight of the real object of its ex- 
istence. Many a modern Christian church 
18 in a similar predicament Absorbed in 
the struggle for material existence and 
prosperity, its worship and faith decline 
into a lifeless formalism, and it ceases to 
generate spiritual power. The money- 
making traffic in its temple-courts takes 
precedence of the worship in its sanctuary. 
Instead of being its sole object, religion 
becomes its adjunct, and its doctrines are 
only names to conjure with. As its spirit- 



ual life decreases, its dogmatism and self- 
righteousness increase. Some barren dog- 
ma becomes its sole rallying-cry ; and un- 
der the forms of reverence and devotion it 
nourishes a chilling skepticism or a vapid 
and maudlin sentimentalism which is 

equally fatal to its vigor and purity. 

The prooess of reforming such a church, 
and restoring it to its high and noble func- 
tion, must begin with the souls into which 
the spirit of Jesus has really been trans- 
fused. No spirit less self-forgetful, virile, 
and fearless than his,is adequate to the task. 



SPECIAL 

1. Worsliip. Let the forms by which 
you worship God be few and significant. 
Let prayer be more to you than the atti- 
tude you shall assume in praying ; let the 
deansing of the spirit be more to you than 
the manner in which you shall be bap- 
tized ; let loyalty of soul be more to you 
tbanthe form through which you shall join 
the great army of God*s loyal souls. 

2* Having chosen the forms through 
which you will cultivate your spirit and 
express its loyalty to God, be diligent, 
punctual and fearless in their use. Set 
them apart, and hold them inviolate. Do 
not tamper with your hours and forms of 
devotion yourself, nor suffer any others to 
do so. 

3. Admit no hucksters or brokers 
into the courts of your temple. Keep your 
lacred shrine free from all contamination 
of selfish interests and worldly thoughts. 

4* "WTien you enter the temple to 
worship God, throw your soul into what 
you have come to do. One man shall 
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saunter into church, listless, pre-occupied 
or purposeless, and saunter out again at 
the close, only more listless and purpose- 
less than when he went in. 

5. Another man shall prepare his 
soul for prayer, and song, and quickening 
thought, and find in each act of worship a 
new inspiration which renews his spirit; 
and shall depart from the temple which 
has thus been to him " as the house of 
God and the gate of heaven," with new 
. energy in his heart, and new light on his life. 

6* Bzpeot new flashes of light on life 
and duty, and be on the alert for them. 
The Holy Spirit is not spent. Look and 
listen for its voice in the common situa- 
tions of life. The highest inspirations that 
ever come to man, come in the humblest 
g^ise. 

7. Translate every noble emotion into 
action as quick as you can. The highest 
emotions are in their very nature transi- 
tory. How many high tides are lost be- 
cause not " taken at the flood ! " 



REVIEW FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

To what very important scene in the life of Jesus have we now come ? (To his entry 
into Jerusalem), From what point did he make his entry ? (From a large hill over- 
looking the city). What is this hill called ? ( The Mount of Olives; because of the many 
olive-trees on if). Near what point on this hill was the procession formed ? {Near two 
pretty villages^ called Bethphage and Bethany), Who was with Jesus? {His disciples 
andagrecU company of friends). Why were so many people going to Jerusalem at this 
tune? {There was going to be a great feast at Jerusalem^ — the Feast of the Passover). 
How did Jesus' friends provide a way for him to ride? {Vs.y), As the procession 
moved along what did the people do ? ( Vs. 8). On what day was this ? {As near as we 
can find out, it was Sunday, April 2, A. D, 30). What do we call this day? {IVe call 
it F ALU Sunday, on account of what is said in John 12 : 12-13). Why were the com- 
mon people so glad to have Jesus come to Jerusalem ? {They thought he was going to 
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b€ their new Kin^. Were they mistaken ? {Yes), How were they mistaken ? (Jesus 
wanted to be King of their soulSy not of their country). Why did he want to be King of 
their souls ? (So as to make them good and noble men and women). And is that what 
he wants to-day ? ( Yes; he wants us to obey him so that we may live wise^ strong emd 
beautiful lives). 



THE PRIMARY! CLASS. 



BY MRS. OUVB 

Point. — We should honor Jesns | 
both by our words and our motions. 

Method. — After the healing of the 
blind man near Jericho, Jesus and the others went 
on towards Jerusalem. (Use map). They passed 
over the mount of Olives, and came to two little vil- 
lages. One was Bethany. (W. B.) Do you know 
the names of any persons who lived in Betiiany? 
Tr. very briefly refer to the home of Mary, the 
place where Jesus loved to go. This was but about 
two miles from Jerusalem, and here the people 
stopped to prepare for a proper entering into the 
city. There is a beautiful story which tells us how 
Mary showed her love for Jesus, while he was wait- 
ing this time in Bethany. If you cannot read it 
yourself, ask manuna to tell you about Mary putting 
the sweet and costly ointment upon Jesus' head and 
feet, and what he said about it. 

It was now Sunday of the very week, and but five 
days before the time of Christ's crucifixion, yet he 
knew that at this time he >%as to go as a king and 
be praised (cheered) where he would so soon be 
blamed. The people were probably all on foot, but 
DOW he must ride ; so he sent two of the disciples to 
a certain place in the village, doubtless to the home 
of some friend (of his). He toMthem just where 
they would find a colt tied, and what to say to the 
owner, and then to bring it to him. When it was 
brought, the people took off their garments and put 
on the colt for a saddle or cushion, to make a com- 
fortable seat, and so Jesus rode into Jerusalem. 
There was a great company of people with him 
going to the feast, and many others came out from 
the city to meet him. Some of them cast their gar- 
ments or coats on the ground for him to ride over, 
others cut branches from the palm trees that by on 
the path over which he was to ride. We sometimes 
do such things (as that) now, when we wish to honor 
some one, or show our love for him. (If Tr. could 
show picture of Washington riding through Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, to his inauguration as President, 
the way strewn with flowers— or another, which was 
at one time common, showing the Princeton Col- 
lege students covering the railroad track with costly 
flowers over which the funeral car of Pres. Garfield 
passed, it would be pleasant and interesting and 
serve to impress the thought of the lesson.) 

Why do you think people did this way with Jesus ? 
Yes, they still thought he was going to Jerusalem 
to be made a king, and they wished not only to 
honor him, but to show their gladness at his coniing. 
They shouted ** Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord." (W. B.) Tr. explain 
meaning of word Hosanna. Many who never cared 
for Jesus before, now joined the company who were 
praising him. They would not have followed Jesus 
when he walked by the sea of Galilee, but now that 
Ik was to enter Jerusalem as a king, they were will- 
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ing to shout his praises. They were even ready to 
call him the Son of David. They said many things 
which meant " Oh, save the Son of David " or ** Th» 
greatest blessings be upon the Son of David," just 
as people say now " God save the Queen " or ** IxMig 
live the President" Some shouted and praised 
just because they thought he was a great king and 
would be able to do something for them, and weie 
the very people who afterward cried " Crucify him.** 
But some really loved Jesus and wanted to honor 
him. And so he rode into the dty in this grand and 
joyful manner and all the people cheered hinu As 
soon as he was in the dty he went first to the ten»- 
ple and saw there much that ought not to be, but he 
only looked on at this time and then went back to 
Bethany to spend the night with hb k>ved friends 
there. But, of course, when tlie priests and scribes 
saw what he had done, and heard the children erf- 
ing with others in the temple and saying " Hosanna 
to the Son of David," they were greatly displeased. 
They never wanted that any one shoukl be praised 
but themselves. It woukl have been far better if 
they had joined Avith the children and with the Jews 
who cried ** Hosanna" and did what they could to 
honor Jesus. The Bible says, " He that knoweth 
not the Son knoweth not the Father which seat 
him." Jesus is worthy of all honor. We can each 
honor Jesus in some way. Martha honored him in 
one way and Mary in anothei, and Jesus was 
pleased with both. Little chiMren may not hare 
much money, nor be able to do ^fery much work ; 
but if we truly love Jesus we will want to give the 
best we have. We can remember his words and 
give our minutes in speaUng kindly and helping 
others who are in need. Jesus says if we will do 
these things he will count it as done for him. Jesas 
will be pleased though all the world should frown. 
We shouW honor him not only with our lips, calling 
him king, but we should honor him with our whole 
hearts, which will lead us to love him and serve liim 
by being true and faithful every day. Waving 
palms and shouting ** Hosanna " did not make them 
real friends of Jesus, but being ready to follow him, 
and obey at all times, as his true disdples did, and 
doing those things which cost us something, as 
Mary did—doing errands when we feel tired, over- 
coming our faults, because we want to be little 
Christians. 

Our lesson is called " The Triumphal Entry.** 
Jesus entered Jerusalem as a king, and with great 
joy and praise ; but do you think this was the tri- 
umph, the glory that he wished? What had he 
always said and done before, whenever the people 
wanted to make him king ? Where does he want to 
reign as king ? In our hearts. How can we let Urn 
be king in our hearts? When will be have his 
grand triumphal entry? When he rules the hearts 
of all, and all shall shout *' Blessed is he who comr 
eth in the name of the Lord." 
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Lesson II. April 14, 1889. 
ISRAEL REJECTS ITS SAVIOUR. 

Mark 12 : 1-12. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SnBJBCT:~National Sin and iti 
Penaltie% 

Warning; ;— '* The Kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you^ and shall 
hi given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof ^^ -Matt. 21 : 43. 

1. (Introdnotion). Christianity and 
Qvil Society. The Commonwealth, not 
the Church only, must exhibit the Kingdom 
of God. 

2. Tbe Scripture Study :— Surround- 



ings ; Analytical Questions ; Word-Studies; 
Analysis. 

3* Hiatorj and Suggestion:— Scene 
in the Temple ; The Parable gives the his- 
tory of Israel in a nut-shell ; A Caution ; 
The Real Situation. 

4. The Teaohing : — Citizenship-les- 
sons; Special Points; Questions for 
Younger Scholars ; Primary Lesson ; Con- 
densed Lesson-Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Qhristianity and Civil Booiety. - 

•• Christianity, no doubt, would be a blessed 
thing if it merely snatched a noble few by 
diviner attractions from a world heavy 
with incurable corruption. * * * But 
there is no true reflection of its great Au- 
thor's spirit, till the Church and the World 
are not two, but one, — the inner and the 
outer courts of the same earnest worship ; 
tin the evil that is abroad is not despaired 
of, but confronted and assailed, and disci- 
ples have the heart to say, * This earth is 
by no means Satan's, but wholly God's ; 
come, let us chase away these demons of 
darkness, and win it back for Him; 'till 
religion, instead of shrinking within the 



altar rails and lighting there a lonely lamp 
of incense, can turn its radiant face upon 
the people, penetrate their open life with 
its flash, and shatter and spoil the false 
idols of their hearts, and in all things rec- 
oncile and fuse together the human and 
the holy. ... A human commonwealth 
with its hierarchy of mutual service, its 
army of tamed passions, its invisible guard 
of ideal restraints, its traditions of hero- 
ism, its hopes of greatness, its sympathy 
with the moral life of the world, is the 
highest product of the Providence of God 
and the most impressive witness to the 
possibilities of man."— Kingdom of God. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — i^As assumed)^ Tuesday, April 4, A. D. 30. 
Place. — In the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The Other Versions.— Matt. 21 : 33-46 ; Luke 20 : 9-19. 
Text :— " And they took him and killed ^/;«."— Mark 12:8. 
BeooUeotions of Last Lesson.— Whnt was the subject.? With what purpose 
did Jesus come to Jerusalem ? How was he received ? Who were working against him I 

The Scripture Study; — Mark 12 : 1-12. {Revision), 

Analytical Questions.— How does Jesus, in a parable, beg^n to describe the situa- 
tion of Israel before God ? Vs, i. What reasonable demand did the owner of the vine- 
yard make upon his tenants ? Vs. 2, How did the tenants treat his ag^nt ? — Kr. 3. How 
was this outrage many times repeated? — Kx. 4-5. Upon what consideration did the 
owner then send his son? — Vs, 6. What plot did the tenants make against the son ? — 
Vs, 7. How was the plot executed ?— Vs, 8. What act of justice will the owner per- 
form? — Vs. 9b What quotation from their own Scriptures does Jesus here turn against 
the chief-priests?— Kj. io-ii. (See Psalm 118:22-23). What effect did this biting 
application of the parable have on the chief -priests ?— A^. 12. 
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Word Studies. Unto them ; j>., the chief-priests, scribes and elders of the Jewish 

church. This parable is addressed to the ru/ers,— not to the people. Let it out ; 

" on shares,** as we should say, " the lessees being bound to give the owner a certain 
amount of fruits in their season.'* Edersheim. - Reverenoe ; not worship^ hai pay 
respect to. Soriptnre ; literally, a passage of scripture. 

Analysis. I. This parable sets forth the special privileges and responsibilities of 
the Jewish nation, vs, i. — II. They had eagerly accepted the privileges, but had 

wilfully and cruelly rejected the responsibilities, — vs, 2-5. III. Their rejection and 

murder of Jesus himself completes their infamy, — vs, 6-8. IV. The penalty would 

be their extinction as a nation, — vs. 9-12. 



HISTORY, SUGQETIONS. 



1. A Vivid Scene. When Jesus 
uttered this parable he stood in the tem- 
ple which he was soon to leave for the 
last time surrounded by his eager assail- 
ants, the dignitaries of the Jewish church. 
They had g^ven up all attempts to conceal 
their anger and hatred ; and Jesus appears 
to have responded to their mood in laying 
aside the courteous forms of discussion 
previously maintained, and leveling his 
plain, stern, and somber words directly at 
the rulers and priests. They had come to 
him in a body, as he was teaching the peo- 
ple, and had demanded his authority for 
his words and acts. (Matt. 21:23-27). 
He had put a counter-question which 
silenced them ; and then had assumed the 
ofiEensive, and had pointed the parable of 
the Two Sons with the uncompromising 
sentence, " the publicans and the harlots 
go into the Kingdom of heaven before 
you." (Matt. 21:31). The present para- 
ble reveals the state of Jesus* mind, and 
reflects his knowledge of the situation. He 
knows now that they will not accept him ; 
that he has failed, and must die. Since 
yesterday he has seen the murder in their 
eyes which he puts into his parable. These 
rebels against God will kill him, as they 
have killed John, and as their predeces- 
sors killed other prophets before him. 

2. The Parable. The spiritual his- 
tory of Israel is condensed into a nutshell 
in this parable. The symbolism is the 
simplest possible. God had done much 
for the Jews. He had put them into a 
fertile vineyard; had hedged them off 
from other peoples by superior laws, which, 
fully obeyed, would have given them the 
highest prosperity. In return for this He 
demanded his fruits— righteousness. He 
had left them free to accomplish their des- 



tiny ; only sending His servants from time 
to time to stir them up to righteousness. 
But these servants they maltreated and 
killed, and now when the greatest of all — 
the Son — was come, they were about to 
kill him also. So runs Jesus' indictment 
" The whole of this long history, with all 
its complicated paths and windings, pre- 
sented itself before his keen eye as one 
connected process of divine gifts and chal- 
lenges, and of human refusals to do what 
was right." — Keim. 

3. A Caution. The student should 
beware of pressing the minor details of this 
parable, at the peril of being seriously 
misled. God is the "householder" "the 
lord of the vineyard," but He has not gone 
" into another country." God is not a non- 
resident God. He is at all times present 
in His world ; as near it in one age as In 
another, although one age may far more 
clearly perceive Him than another. But 
the idea of an absentee-God has been 
the prolific mother of theological errors. 
The whole vast system of the Latin church 
stands on the error of ** a finished world and 
an absent God."— Neither are all God's 
servants who come in God's name. 
There are many rent-collectors in His 
vineyard who can show no authority from 

Him. ^Neither does G-od postpone 

His judgments. Penalty begins the mo- 
ment sin begins. We must not mistake 
the visible crises of His judgments for the 
whole of them. - Neither does God send 
HLs servants or His Son in any doubt as 
to what their reception will be. The ser- 
vants may not know, but God knows. 

I have found all these details insbted 
upon as though they were facts of Qod*s 
administration, and pressed into service to 
teach absurdities. We need to remem- 
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ber that this is a parable^ aimed at the 
consciences of the false and selfish nature 
of the Jews. 

4. The Real Situation. A crisis 
of outward judgment was approaching the 
Jewish nation, which was only the com- 
plete working-out and manifestation af the 
inward judgment which had long been 
Tipon them. From the moment in which 
they had substituted external conformity 
for inward obedience, God's retributive 
laws had been at work upon them, and 
they were far gone in blindness and per- 
version of conscience. Israel had again 
fallen into that condition which Jeremiah 
cried out about in his day : — " A wonder- 
ful and horrible thing is come to pass in the 



land ; the prophets prophesy falsely, and 
the priests bear rule by their means ; and" 
my people love to have it so." Qer. s : 31). 

Jesua' effort in Jerusalem was to 

separate the misled people from the control 
of their blinded rulers, and to set up a new 
and spiritual Kingdom of God in Israel. 
It failed ; the Kingdom of God was taken 
away from Israel, and set up among the 
Gentile peoples ; and the ancient order, in- 
capable of reform, came to an end in social 
and political ruin within forty years from 
the time at which it rejected its last and 
greatest Reformer. And thus did God 
"miserably destroy those miserable men, 
and let out the vineyard to other husband- 
men." (Matt. 21 : 41). 



THE TEAOHINa. 



ytneyard • • • liiedgre • • • 
winepress • • • tower.— ^— The 

opportnnities of life constitute the vine- 
yard which God, your Maker, has let you 
for a term, the duration of which is un- 
known to you, but which you are to set to 
work in just as though the term was 
known. It is your first business here to 
prepare to live, not to prepare to die ; or, 
rather, to begin to live so wisely and nobly 
that you are prepared to die whenever God 
shall see fit to terminate your lease of life. 

^The peculiarity of this vineyard of 

life is its bounty, — its generosity. It will 
respond thirty, sixty, an hundred-fold to 

your honest and faithful efforts. ^The 

hedge may symbolize your special privi- 
ieges, which, for you nineteenth-century 
young people, are very great. You aie 
bom into a state of liberty, enlightenment, 
progress and protection, such as no gen- 
eration has ever before enjoyed ; and God 
has the right to expect much of you in re- 
turn. The wine-preaa is the machine 
by which the results of vineyard-work are 
attained. It may therefore symbolize the 
practical action of your lives, — ^whereby 
you turn your freedom, learning, faith and 
goodness into a definite influence in human 
affairs. The final test of life is the test of 
works^ not what have you learned, felt, 
enjoyed, suffered, hoped, dreamed, but 

what have you done f ^The tower was 

the storehouse, the refuge and the look- 
out; and it stands for security. Life is 



uncertain, and it is beset by enemies, and 
it needs, therefore, the strong and high 
tower of Faith. Or we may call it Char- 
acter; into which is gathered the product 
of life's labors the wine of life, the ex- 
pressed and concentrated juices of aU 
your thinking, doing, feeling and willing. 
From one vineyard tower to another the 
signal was conveyed of approaching enemy 
or friend, the rising and the setting of the 
sun was announced ; and the lonely watch- 
men gazed into the deeps of heaven in the 
night, and noted the stars "unseen by 
day." That is a flat and sorry life which 
has no high tower in it Begin to build it 
now. 

Sent a servant. • • Tliey took 
lilin and beat liim and sent liim 
away empty • • • another • • 
• Uni tbey killed • • • a be^ 

. loved son • • • tbey took bim 
and killed blm. See to what self- 
will, determination to have your own 
way at all costs will bring you ! It will 
lead you to overlook, undervalue and des- 
pise your present privileges. It will 
lead you to reject at first, and finally to 
hate, your highest teachers and teaching. 
Test yourself to-day by the question, How 
do I feel toward the teachytg of Jesus} 
The worst penalty that fell upon these 
Jews was not the destruction of their mis- 
led nation, and the loss of their power ; 
it was the murderous intention which grew 
up in their selfish and blinded minds, and 
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kd them to silence the highest Voice and 
kill the divinest Messenger that God had 
sent them. Self-will blinds yon — 
puts out the eyes of your soul. It makes 
you intractable, perverse, unteachable. 
Worse than even this, it makes you de- 
spise what you ought to reverence, and 
hate what you ought to love. You lose 
the power of discriminating between good 
and evil, you call good evil and evil 
good, and then you are a lost soul, con- 
fused and sightless in this wilderness of 

life. ^Why shonld yon put self-will 

utterly aside in your early life ? Because 
you are born ignorant, have everything to 
learn, and are wholly dependent upon 
teachers. Education only can make you 
master of yourself. The first condition of 
the right use of life is Teachableness. And 
teachableness implies Reverence, there is 
somebody higher than myself who can 
teach me ; it implies Humility, I am ig- 
norant ; it implies Obedience, — I must put 
myself in my teacher^s hands ; it implies 
Diligence, — 1 must do my share of the 
work. ^T?7hat is thus true of your intel- 
lectual life, is as absolutely true of the high- 
est department of your nature — your moral 
and spiritual life. You should certainly 
and quickly seek the highest Teacher, and 
with reverence, humility, obedience and 
diligence receive his instruction. The word 
of Jesus is the highest word which your 
Maker has now to say to you. You can- 
not lead the life, nor form the character 
which God has made possible to you with- 
out it. ^The oommonest error of youth 

is to mistake self-will for strength of will. 
One form of self-will is wilfulness^ — deter- 
mination without reason, and it has no 
single character of strength, -it is only a 
pitiable weakness. " The only way of set- 
ing the will free, is to deliver it from wil- 
fulness." Strength of will is gained by 
having a reason behind every determina- 
tion. And the highest Reason is the will 
of God. 

** Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine." 

If you would be really strong, you must 
put every bit of wilfulness away, and act 
only on knowledge, reason and love. 

Wliat tlieref ore, will tbe Lord 
of tlie vineyard do! He will come 



and destroy tlie tnubandmen, 
and will slve tlie vineyard onto 
otiiers* All human history is the com- 
ment on this. It is just one scene of the 
turning and overturning of bad govern- 
ments. "AU history is a voice, forever 
sounding through the ages the laws of 

Right and Wrong." In a Republio 

like our own, where the government is di« 
rectly created by the people,bad government 
means bad people. And this creates the 
need of special instruction to the young in 
the duties of citizenship, as apart of their 
religious training. 

Special Notes. 1. Bvery young man» 
and, in the changing conditions of social 
life, every young woman, too, should study 
"civics," — the science of citizenship. 
Where the rulers misrule, and " the people 
love to have it so," destruction is not far 
off. In a republic, good government is 

possible only through good citizenship. 

2« If you think that good citizenship 
does not belong to your religious duties, 
you are wofully mistaken. It is among 
the very highest of them. The office of 
Christianity is to build up a purified so- 
ciety on earth, in which justice and love 
prevail. This is that " Kingdom of God** 
which Jesus, your teacher, ¥ras and is 
striving to set up. In no one way can you 
follow and serve him better than by bdng 

a good citizen. 3* No one oan be a 

good Chrlatian who is not a good citizen, 
be he Protestant or Romanist There is 
no more selfish and debasing perversion of 
Christianity than that which teaches you 
to give up human society as a bad job, and 
to bend all your energies to securing a 
good place in the next world. You will 
never get a good place in any world by 
shirking your duty. It is this life that 
wants you, with the spirit of Jesus in your 
soul! 

l^e American Republic as a 
Klng^dom of God. Our civil govern- 
ment, with its constitution and laws, repre- 
sents our attempt to set up a Kingdom of 
God on earth, in which justice and love 
shall prevail. We expelled the horrible 
injustice of chattel slavery from our King- 
dom, at a mighty cost. Another re- 
volting injuatioe now confronts us. It is 
the injustice of allowing men to pander.to 
the destructive appetites of their fellows. 
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This brings the kingdom of hell into our 
kingdom of heaven. It substitutes the 
"saloon " for the home. It is the duty of 
every Christian citizen to work against the 
liquor-traffic as it is now carried on. We 
shall have no kingdom of heaven so long 
as the right of one man to impoverish and 
imbnite his fellow-man is conceded and 
protected by law. Thou Shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself is the eternal, 
adamantine, exceptionless' law of human 
association. Every failure in organized 
society has been due to attempted trans- 
gression of this law. Every ruined civili- 
zation has dashed itself to pieces against 
this law. It cannot be broken ; it breaks 
up every social order which attempts to 
traverse it. It is the corner-stone of the 
Kingdom of God, in heaven and on earth. 
It is the stumbling-stone of all selfish asso- 
ciations of men ; and every human asso- 
ciation that falls on this stone shall be 
broken to pieces, and every selfish society 
upon which this stone falls it will scatter 
as dust ! Matt. 2 i : 44. 

Tliey perceived tliat be spake 
the parable ag^aiiuit tliein. That 
is, not against the people^ but against the 
rnUrs of the people. There is no mistak- 
ing the application of this parable to mod- 
cm times. It is a special and very solemn 
warning to the managers and rulers of re- 
ligious sects, parishes, schools, and all dis- 
tinctively religious institutions. You hold 
the same offices as those to whom Jesus 
addressed this parable. You are in charge 
of God^s vineyards, — fields which you 
know and acknowledge to be God^s and 
not your own, and which ought to produce 
God's fruits ;— righteousness, justice and 



love. In Tvhose interests are you man- 
aging them ? What welcome do you give 
to God's servants and teachers ? How many 
of God's prophets have you metaphorically 
stoned and maltreated and driven away be- 
cause they asked for God's fruit ? I know 
of more than one Pharisee-managed church 
tha- has a ghastly record in this respect 
And there is more than one church, calling 
itself Christian, which will scarcely tolerate 
the plain teaching of the Son of God in its 
pulpit ; and there is more than one Board 
of Trustees who estimate God's servants 
by their power to " draw " not God's fruits 
but man's money. There is but one des- 
tiny for such churches, now as then. The 
Kingdom of God is taken from them, and 
given to churches bringing forth the fruits 

thereof. Not the less true is it that 

God's vineyard is often mismanaged from 
the minister's side. The ground is not 
tilled, the vines are not tended, the fruits 
are not gathered in their season. Mere 
preaching is substituted for worship, teach- 
ing is neglected, dogma takes the place of 
the Living Word, leadership is abandoned* 
the prophet of God degenerates into the 
perfunctory priest of the temple, and be- 
comes the mere " hired man " of the peo- 
ple whom he should either lead or leave. 

No wonder there was a tumult in the 

Temple at Jerusalem that day! Selfish 
laymen and faithless priests had brought 
the Jewish church to the verge of destruc- 
tion, and the Truth-Speaker had come to 
tell them so, in the presence of the people 
whom they had misled. They made him 
feel their vengeance,— then went on all the 
swifter to their ruin, and he to his eternal 
victory. 



ADDITIONAL POINTS 

1. How are you keeping your vine- 
yard.— you young people to whom life is 
newf What a lovely vineyard it is that 
God has let to you ! Your hearts are full 
of hope, courage, energy, — and God loves 
to have them so. 

2. What fruits of your life are you 
eoing to set apart for Him ? You mean to 
be honorable and noble men and women ? 
That IS the fruit He wants. 

8. But how are you going to manage 
to be honorable and noble, when there are 
so many selfish feelings that rise up within 
yoii, and so many temptations around vou ? 

4. Do If dT suppose that God did not 



think of that when he let you this vineyard 
of life. The proof that He did think of it, 
is that He put His own voice of warning 
and encoiu-agement into you. You call it 
Conscience. It says, " You oufht to do 
this ; you ought not to do that ; '^ -and the 
more you listen to it, the more clearly it 
speaks to you. What an awful thing to 
drive it away, as the men in the parable 
did, and be left without any guide ! 

5. But God has done more than to 
five you a conscience. He has sent you 
His Son the moral likeness of Himself — 
to Jbe your Teacher, Example, Inspiration. 

6. Thus you have two divine helps in 
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keeping the vineyard of your life, — ^your 
conscience and your Christ. There can 
be no more solemn question for you than 
this,— Are you driving your consaence and 
your Christ away ? 

7* We are not the owners, but the 
tenants of life. The rent which our Great 
Landlord wants is obedience to His laws, 
and good-will and helpfulness to one an- 
other. -Matt. 22 : 37-39. 

8* What you owe to God, pay to your 



weaker fellow-man, and God wiU receipt 
for it. 

9. Your citizen-responsibilities cannot 
be shifted on to the shoulders of govern- 
mentor influential men. 

" Gav*ment ain't to answer for it, 
God will send the bill to you."— Loweu.. 

10. The penalties of wilful rejection 
of truth begin at once, just as darkness be- 
gins the moment you blow out the candle. 



FOB YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where was Jesus standing when he told the story of this lesson ? {/n the tempi* at 
Jerusalem), Who were before him ? {Many priests of the temple and rulers of the people) . 
Did they love Jesus ? (No; they hated him. Why did they hate him ? (Because he 
told them plainly how wrong and bad they were). What else had he told them that they 
did not like to hear ? (He said they had not governed the people well). What other 
reason had they for hating him ? (The people whom they ruled were inclined to like 
him^ and to believe in him). Well, how did Jesus proceed to tell them more plain truth ? 
{fiy means of a parable). What is a parable ? (It is a story which tells much in little). 
Must it be a true story ? (No; but it must be just like the truth). What story did Jesus 
tell them ? (A story about some ungrateful and wicked men). How did it b^n ? (Vs. 
1). Who did Jesus mean by the planter and owner of the vineyard ? (He meant God^ 
the Maker of the world). And who did he mean by the husbandmen to whom the vine- 
yard was let ? (He meant the Jewish people and their rulers). Well, what next ? (Vs. 
2). Who did Jesus mean by the servants? (He meant prophets and holy men, who 
tried to make the people better). How did Jesus say the people had treated God's ser- 
vants? (Vs. 3-4-5)- Whom did God at last send? (Vs. 6). And what did the wicked 
people do to him ? ( Vs. 7-8). Did Jesus in this way foretell his own death ? ( Ves). What 
penalty should fall upon the wilful and cruel people ? ( Vs. 9). When Jesus had finished 
this story, what did the priests and rulers do ? (Vs. 12). What may you learn from this 
story ? (That God gave rru my life, and everything I have; and that I owe Him odedi- 
etue and love). How can you pay God for your life ? (By being good myself and by 
doing good to others). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OUVE POND AMIES. 



Point. — Jesns, the oomer-stone of 
the ohnroh. 

Method. — After Jesus had ridden into 
Jerusalem as a king that Sunday before his death, 
he returned to Bethany and spent the night with his 
friends there. On Monday he returned to the tem- 
ple. There was a place in the court of the temple 
where the people had set up tables and made little 
stores, places where doves and other things used in 
offering sacrifices could be bought and sold, and 
places where the Jews who should come from an- 
other country could get their money changed for tlie 
money used in Judea. (mai^. Now this was all 
wrong, and Jesus said that they should not do such 
things in his Father's house, but that the tempJe 
should ht kept sacred and a pbce in which to pray 
and worship God. How should we behave in God*s 
house— the church? Tr. refer to certain things, 
tocb as loud talk, running, playing, etc, as unseemly 
in the church at any time, and tesich revei«noe for 
the place as well as services conducted there. 

At night Jesus and the disciples went again to the 



little village as before, and came to Jerusalem again 
in the morning. 

Tuesday was the last day he spent in the temple 
preaching and teaching. After he had talked 
awhile to the disciples and taught them many things, 
then the^-chief priests and elders, the Scribes and 
Pharisees, came and tried him with cunning ques- 
tions, to see if they could not cause him to make a 
mistake. What did he ask them about the baptism 
of John ? After this Jesus began to talk to them in 
Parables, (W. B.) that is, tell them stories about 
something that he might teach them a truth about 
something else. What is a parable ? 

What do you like to play the best, Mary ? What 
do you like, Johnny ? How many oif you ever play 
house, and lay stones or sticks around to mark o«t 
the rooms ? Tr. refer to her own chikiish experience 
in the matter, meantime building on this table 
where all can see, a house of toy blocks, or bridn, or 
stones. How many of yoa have ever nen nm 
buikl a real house? What is the first thing tli«y 
do? Next all the stones are put in the phoearoQBd 
the bottom of the bouse. ShaU I tell you what 
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tbese stones are called? FvundoHon, (W. B.) 
Whea tbe foundation was built« did you ever look 
to see where the largest and best stone of all was 
pat? Let ns see where we have put the largest and 
best block of all in building our house upon the 
table ? Experinoent and show class result of placing 
it in another part of foundation. Why do we put it 
fai the comer? More to rest upon it there, and it 
anist be strongest and best of aU. Do you suppose 
ttiey did thb way when Jesus lived upon the earth ? 
Yes, I think so, for in the story or parable which 
Jesus told at this time he said something about this 
very thing. 

This is the story he toUL He did not tell it sim- 
ply to amuse them, but that they might see how 
good God had been to the Jews, and how very 
wicked and unkind they had been to God's messen- 
gers. He said a certain man planted a vineyard. 
(W. BO What b a vineyard? He planted the 
grape vines and dug a large place to hold the wine 
when it was pressed out of the grapes, called a 
win^aiy and built a tower where a watchman could 
stay and watch to see if robbers or wild beasts came 
to carry off tbe fruit. Then he rented it to farmers 
or husbandnoen, and went away into a far country. 
Jesus wanted the Jews to see how much God had 
done for them and that they were to work for Him. 
After many years, and when the fruit was ripe, the 
owner of the vineyard sent a servant to bring him 
his share of the grapes. But the wicked men wanted 
them all themselves, so they whipped this servant 
and sent him back without anything for the master. 
Then the owner sent another servant, but they 
I at this one and hurt him on the head. 



The next one that was sent they killed, and though 
many were sent, every one was shamefully treated 
and several were killed. Then he sent his only son,, 
he thought surely they would respect and treat him 
welL But they abused him more than any of the 
others. They said " Let us kill him, for he is the 
keir (that is, the one who is sometime to own it all,) 
and if we kill him, we can have it for ourselves." So 
they killed him and cast him out of the vineyard. 

After telling the story Jesus asked the people 
what they thought the master would do after such 
treatment as that. Not thinking just what wa» 
meant by the story, they answered, ** Come and take 
it away from the wicked husbandmen and give it to 
others who would do better." Then Jesus tokl them 
that was right and that was what the Lord was 
doing. And then that they miifht clearly see that 
he was telfing the story against them and that they 
might know what they had been doing by treating 
him in the way they had, he said these words : "* The 
stone which the buiklers refused is become the head- 
stone of the comer." Class recite. What is the 
comer stone? What is it for? What does it do for 
the building? Tr. make comparison, and by refex^ 
ring to past lessons learned of Jesus, lead children 
to see that he was the Son or heir sent, and that by 
casting him out, refusing to receive him as the Mes- 
siah, they had thrown away (refused) the best stone 
in all the world to buiU their hopes or religion upon. 
Although they refused him, what has he beceme U 
us^ to the world ? Then the questioners were very 
angry and wanted to kill him, but they were afraid 
of the people and so went away. 



Lesson III. April 21, 1889. 
THE TWO GREAT COMMAXTDMENTS. 

Mark 12 : 28-34. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJBCT:— Love to Gtod and Man. 

Text : — " And this commandment have 
we from him, that he who loveth God 
hve his brother a/so''—i John, 4:21. 

1. (Introdnction). Comprehending 
by Loving ; A Complete Love ; How Jesus 
Transfonned the Law of Love. 

8* The Soriptore Study :~Surround- 



ings, Analytical Questions, Word-Studies^ 
Analysis. 

3* History and Snggestion: — Tem- 
ple Scenes ; Wherejwas the Miracle? 

4* The Teaching : — Special Points'; 
Questions for Younger Scholars ; Primary 
Lesson; Condensed Lesson-Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 



0>inprehendiiig by Loving. — 
•• Love anything if you want to compre- 
hend it You will never know your neigh- 
bor or your next friend until you love him. 
You will never know the nature which lies 
behind the outward aspect of things — ^the 
core of the great throbbing life of mystery 
covered up in every clover-bud and glis- 
tenfaig In every star- until you love nature. 
Yoa wiU never know God until you pos- 



sess some of the unselfish love which 
Christ exhibited, and which he has kin- 
dled in us. Not by searching can we find 
out God, but by becomingmt can find Him 
out. . . But by loving we pass beyond 
all nature and get behind all forms, — go 
deeper into the life of the material world, 
and come into contact with the Infinite 
Mind and know Him."— Chapin. 
A Oomylste Lovs.—** There ara^ few coai^lMe 
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loveion earth. Though thousands love, and ear- 
nestly, yet no one knows the whole want of his life 
till he has met that which is a supply to all—mind 
to mind, heart to heart, faculty to faculty. But the 
supply is so scanty, and man \& so poor I It is only 
God who can satisfy the soul."— Beech br. 
How Jetni transformed the Law of Loye.-r 



" Christ took the part of religion against religioM 
institutions ; of religious feeling against religiov* 
usages, which are often venerable in proportion u 
they are nothing else. God's law of love, which the 
Jews had made stone, was smitten by Christ, and 
made to gush with water for the poor that laj 
athirst and gasping in the dust." — Ibid. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — {As assumed)^ Tuesday, April 4, A. D. 30. 
Flaoe. — The Temple-courts, in Jerusalem. 
The Other Versions :— M att. 22 : 34-40 ; Luke io : 25-28. 
Text : — " Love is the fulfilling of the law,^"* — Romans 13 : 10. 
ReooUeotions of Last Lesson.— What was the subject ? The title ? To whoa 
was the parable spoken ? What is the penalty of rejecting truth ? 

The Scripture Study. -Mark 12:28-34. {Revision). 

Anal3rtioal Questions.— Under what circumstances was Jesus asked a vital ques- 
tion concerning the Law of God aj given by Moses .? -vs, 28. What did Jesus designate 
as the highest command of all? — t/j. 29-30. And what as the second ?-i^j. 31. How 
did the questioner confess the superiority of the moral over the ceremonial law ? — vx. 33- 
33. How was Jesus' approval indicated, and the discussion closed ? vs, 34. (Note. — 
For the motive of the scribes' question^ see Matt. 22 : 35). 

Word Studies.— Scribes ; the official interpreters and teachers of the Mosaic law. 

Qnesttoning; arguing, discussing. ;Answer6d thsm weU; literally, admirth 

hly^ beautifully. The first of all ; Matthew says, the great. The meaning is, tk4 

most essential^ the vital. lK>Te ; the word used here implies moral high estimoHom^— 

VENERATION, not affection. Personal affection does not come at command, and is not 

commanded. ^Wlth aU thy heart; literally, out of thy whole heart. The hearty not 

only as the seat of the affections, but as the centre of our complex being — physical, 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual. — Vincent. — Soul ; literally, life. (See Mark 8 : 35- 

l(S^, BGnd; understanding. Neighbor ; literally, the one near. Jesus expands the 

meaning of this word to cover the whole human race^ — Luke io : 29-37. ^Under- 
standing; intelligence^ sagacity,-^— 'DiBOxe^^j \ having his mind in possession : ^^hav- 
ing his wits about him^ The word occurs only here in the New Testament Vincent. 

Analysis. I, The Scribes' Qnestion was apparently intended to commit Jesus to 
a heretical position with reference to the Mosaic Law, — vs. 28. — II. A M aste r ly 
Summary of the Law was the unlooked-for result of the question, vs. 29-31. — IH. 
The Bnthnsiastio Assent of the scribe exalts the Moral far above the Ceremoniai 

Law,— ^j. 32-33. IV. Jesus' Commendation suggests that he thought the hiquirer 

honest, vs. 34. 

mSTORIOAL AND SUGGESTIVE. 



Templ^-Boenes. — " The record of 

this third day is so crowded, the actors introduced 
on tike scene are so many, the occurrences so varied, 
and the transitions so rapid, that it is even more 
than usually difficult to arrange all in chronological 
order. Nor need we wonder at this, when we re- 
member that this was, so to speak, Christ's last 
working-day — the last of His puUic mission to 
Israel, so far as its active part was concerned ; the 
last daj in the Temple ; the last, of teaching and 
wamisg to Pharisees and Sadducees; the last, of 
HlsosU to national repentance."— Edersheim. 

In the deoisive struggle of this day,— 
a stittggie nek ol material f oroes» bot of 



mind with mind, — ^three encounters stand 
conspicuous. The first is the attempt of 
the Pharisees to entrap Jesus into some 
treasonable utterance about paying tribute 
to Caesar ; — Mark 12 : 13-17. This brought 
from him that utterly confounding and 
overwhelming answer,—" Render unto 

CiBSAR THE THINGS THAT ARE CBSAR^ 
AND UNTO God the things THAT AAB 

GodV "An utterance,** sajs Kmrn^ 
" wordiy of Solomon, and more than that.'* 
•^— -The seoond is the endeavor ef die 
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cool and cultured Sadducees to cast con- 
tempt upon the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion by means of the famous hypothesis of 
the woman who had survived seven hus- 
bands. "In the resurrection whose wife 
shall she be?"— Mark 12:18-27. In a 
flash he exposed the fallacy lying under 
their carefully-planned dilemma; which 
fallacy was that the resurrection-life must 
be built on the lines of the present life. 
" Ye do err ; not knowing the scriptures 
nor the power of God. For in the resur- 
TecdoQ they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage ; "—Matt. 22 : 29-30. The 
discomfited aristocrats followed the retreat 
of the discomfited plebeians. One would 
like to see a picture of these vivid scenes 
on the floor of the temple that afternoon ; 
the great Reformer, with his little band of 
followers ; the glittering representatives of 
the established order; and the excitable 
and excited oriental populace, hanging 
with intense interest on each successive 
attack and defeat in this war of dogma 

with truth, of form with spirit and life. 

The third assault is apparently much 
tamo: than the preceding one, and shows 
a decided abatement of self-confidence in 
the attacking forces. Indeed, as Mark 
gives it, in our lesson, it is a " marvellously 
sweet-sour narration," in which it is im- 
possible to distinguish the friendship from 
the enmity. But Matthew leaves no 
doubt as to the motive of the question, 
** Which is the great commandment of the 
Law ? " It was an attempt to expose Jesus 
as a free-thinker and a heretic ; and it is 
to this attempt that we owe the most con- 
densed and comprehensive summary of 
the moral law — our duties to God and 



man — that has ever been made on this 
earth! 

2. Where was the Miracle? — 
One cannot help asking, as he studies 
the poignant encounters of these incalcu- 
lably decisive hours, in which the fate of 
the old religion and the personal fate of 
Jesus were narrowing to the edge of 
death, — where were the mighty powers 
which had produced such effects else- 
where in this history ? It looks as though 
one flash of miracle would have changed 
all the ciurents here. And if the object of 
the miracle is what has been so often al- 
leged, — to furnish decisive proof of the 
divine authority of Jesus,- where else in 
this history could that proof have been 
more fruitful than now and here at the su- 
preme crisis? If the purpose of miracle is 
to convince or confound unbelievers, then 
here, at the centre and culmination of un- 
belief would seem to be the place for it 
But instead of miracle, we have what 
draws the world more mightily to Jesus 
than any miracle which he did, — the in- 
finite moral grandeur of his death on the 

cross. ^This should help na to put the 

miracle in its true place,— not as evidence 
of magical power, but of transcendent 
love. The heart of Jesus* message is not 
that God is Power— M^/ is already proved, 
— but that God is Love, — Ma/ the existence 
of what we call evil continually tends to 
discredit ; and that the brief visit to this 
earth of a Higher Personality who taught 
and healed and died for Love's sake, par- 
taking of and yet transcending sorrow, 
pain and death, — has taught us to believe. 
If the higher the personality the higher 
the love, then God is all love. 



THE TBAOHINQ. 



Whioti is the fl^eat command- 
meat in the law! (Matthew's ver- 
lioHy 22 : 36). The law referred to is, of 
course, the Mosaic law ; and as the relative 
importance of these laws was a subject of 
constant and bitter rabbinical dispute, the 
expectation seems to have been that which- 
ever way Jesus might answer this much- 
controverted question he would embroil 
himself with keen antagonisms. A good 
«peciincn of the rabbinic kind of reasoning 
employed on questions of the law, is found 



in James, (2 : 10), " For whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet stumble in 
one point, he is guilty of all! '''^ — Jesus did 
not fall into this trap. Instead of a selec- 
tion, he gave a summary. 

** No one could ever take him by surprise, and 
least of all in this province, in his favorite province, 
which not long before at Jericho he had fully dis- 
cussed with the rich young man. . . With a full 
consciousness of the seriousness of his position, 
Jesus this time gave the fullest, the most compre- 
hensive, the most unmistakable, the most unassaila- 
bfe answer. . . Withasurehandhelaidholdof the 
fifth and of the third books of Moses, and from the 
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great starry heaven which was to lights and direct 
the ways of Israel, he extracted the dominant sun- 
stars,"— (love to God and man).— Keim. 

THe liOrd onr Ckxl is pne* No 

doctrine of a trinity, a tri-unity, or a tri- 
personality, either modal or essential, was 
ever taught or suggested by Jesus. No 
scholar of any church, Protestant or Cath- 
oliCj now makes any pretense that the doc- 
trine of the trinity was revealed by Jesus, 
or was held by the early Church. Cardinal 
Newman says, " The creeds of that early 
day make no mention in their letter of the 
Catholic doctrine (of the trinity) at all." 
The claim is that the doctrine of the trinity 
is a logical development from the premises. 
The counter-claim is that it is a purely 
ecclesiastical development. Developed it 
was, however, and it had its beneficent 
uses in the larger development of Chris- 
tianity, — uses which are now no longer 
possible, since Christianity has passed 
from the magical to the ethical stage of its 
progress, and the perception of God's im- 
manence has rendered a series of transcen- 
dent gods unnecessary. God is one. 

liOTe • • CkMl wltli (from) all 
tliy l&eart, • • soul • • mind 
• • strenstli* In order to understand 
this commandment, we must distinguish 
the various meaning^s of the word love, 
Meyer calls our attention to the fact that 
the word used for lave here implies moral 
high estimation^ reverence, veneration and 
obedience, rather than affection, for which 
a difEerent word is used. This is impor- 
tant; it clears the text of an impossibility, 
because affection is not subject to com- 
mand, and cannot be experienced in re- 
sponse to an order. We cannot love what 
we do not feel to be lovable. Our first re- 
lation to God is therefore the relation of 
duty; and His reasonable demand is that 
we bend all oiu* energies, — "heart," 
" soul," " mind," " strength,"-yfrj/ to find- 
ing out and obeying His will. That we 
should revere and obey the Highest, is the 
supremely reasonable tenor of this " great 
and first commandment." It is not the 
arrogant demand of regardless and selfish 
power ; it is for our sokes, for all oiu* dear- 
est and highest interests are advanced by 
obedience to it. Love, personal af- 
fection, — ^follows our perception of the 
fact that the motive of the law is love. 



We cannot love a God who hates us. As 
John puts it, " We love Him because He 
first loved us." Mere arbitrary Power 
might constrain our obedience by means of 
dreadful penalties, but our love has toa 
much of God Himself in it to be forced. 

ThfOLB the great advance of the 

Christian beyond the Jewish law is in the 
motive of obedience. Not obey God be^ 
cause He is Strong (although th(ft is still 
a motive, if a low one), but obey God be- 
cause He is Good. And the Christian 
has the moral perfection of God exhibited 
in Jesus. — r It is eaay to love Jeans. It 
is, I believe, impossible for any man of the 
average good instincts, to study Jesos^ 
character and not love him. He is so- able 
and acute, so wise and brave, and yet so- 
modest, good and gentle ; so spotless him- 
self and yet so considerate and sympa- 
thetic with the stained and sin-spotted 
creatures around him ; so little loved and 
yet so loving; so perfectly devoting his 
vast strength to the service of the weak- 
est, — giving out blessing and getting back 
cursing; so loyal to truth, so fearless of 
men, so responsive to all human need, so- 
reckless of his own, so sensitive to pain 
and shame yet so disdainful of pain, shame 
and death ; so local in his attachments, sO' 
universal in his love-^the universal man, 
the man of all ages and peoples, so near to- 
all souls and so near to God ; so much 
like what we would like God to be that if 
God is like him the problem of how to love 
God with all our heart and soul and mind 
and strength is settled at once and for- 
ever ! If yon try to love Gk>d as His 

nature is exhibited in Jesus, you will suc- 
ceed, and that success- will ennoble and 
exalt you above all that you can otherwise 
hope for; and while it may change but 
very few of the outward conditions of yo\XT 
life, it will make of your life a wholly dif- 
ferent and greater thing. - Remember 
that Jesus only seeks to lead you up to 
God. He does not wish to usurp God's 
place in your thoughts. He says, '^ He 
that heareth my word, and believeth on 
Him that sent me, hath eternal life," — 
John 5 : 24. 

Tliou slialt love tliy nei^^bor 
as tliyself • It should be remembered 
that this is not Jesus' law of love, and is 
not here given by him as such, but is 
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quoted by him from the Jewish law, in 
answer to the scribe's question. It is 
found in Leviticus 19 : i8, as follows : 
'* Thoa shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy peo- 
ple, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 

thyself; I am the Lord." ^WTiat Jesus 

did was to give the word " neighbor " a 
wider meaning than " children of thy peo- 
ple," />., Jews by race. See how he an- 
swered the question " Who is my neigh- 
bor.? "in Luke 10:30-37; {the parable of 

the Good Samaritan), ^The love here 

is the same as in the first commandment, — 
not an intimate personal affection for, but 
a high moral estimation of every other 
human being as a human being. In fact, 
this is a law oijustice, and might be con- 
strued. Respect evpry man's rights as you 
would have your own respected. This 
rule makes a rational self-love the meas- 
ure of your love to your neighbor, and it 
is the greatest generalization of social 
duty that has ever been uttered. Un- 
qualified eelfiehneBs, and unqualified 
self-sacrifice are equally self-destructive. 
The maxim, " Live wholly for self," and 
the maxim, " Live wholly for others," are 
cquaUy irrational as rules of life. But 
self-sacrifice is no less a primordial law of 
our being than self-preservation, and the 
true conciliation of these opposing instincts 
is exactly found in " Love thy neighbor 

as thyself." This law is incorporated 

in the very constitution of man, and all 
human experience verifies it. Just in pro- 
portion as men have obeyed this law has 
been thieir individual and social welfare ; 
and flagrant disregard of it has been the 
primary cause of the downfall of every 
social order that has fallen to pieces on 

this globe. Moeee formulated this 

law #ith a limited, tribal meaning ; Jesus 
gave it a universal meaning, and added to 
it his own law of surplus love or divine 
self-sacriflce, which he called the New 
Commandment : " A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another 
even as I have loved you. — John 13 : 34. 
This at once puts us in a higher atmos- 
phere than that of justice, equity or pru- 
dence,— it creates a new class of absolute 
lovers of men, as a counterpoise to the ut- 
terly selfish class, and by this class alone 
has humanity been improved and human 



progress been energised and effected. To 
this class belong the saints and martyrs, 
heroes and reformers, teachers and work- 
ers who, rising above prudential consid- 
erations, have devoted themselves to the 
welfare of the race,— sacrificing ease, com- 
fort, respect, affection and life itself in the 
crises of human affairs, that they might 
right old wrongs, energize the weak and 
oppressed, and exalt and ennoble human 
conditions and character. 

There is none otlier cofnmand" 
ment greater tlian these. ^oXyety 
that is ; not in the old code, for it must 
not be forgotten that all this is retrospec- 
tive. There was soon to be issued a hew 
and higher code, illustrated and enforced 
by a divine example, in which God is ex- 
hibited as the Father, and love as the Law 
of life. 

Mucli more tlian all wliole 
burnt offerin^B and sacrlflcea* 
Whether the scribe was really struck with 
th« beauty, breadth and profundity of the 
moral law as thus condensed by Jesus, or 
whether this too was an artful trick to get 
Jesus to express himself against forms and 
symbols, we shall remain in doubt; but 
the scribe merely repeats here a sentiment 
often found on the lips of sincere and 
earnest men among the Jews, by whom the 
sacrifices enjoined by the ceremonial law 
were seen in all their misleading puerility. 
Here is one of the noblest and most mem- 
orable of these utterances : 

*' Wherewith shall I come before the Loru, and 
bow myself before the high God ? Shall I come be- 
fore him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year 
old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall 
I give my first-bom for my transgression, the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?— 
Micah6:6-8. 

Tliou art not far from tlie King:- 
dom of God. We do not know whether 
he pressed on and entered in. There are 
many who get as far as the vestibule of 
that Kingdom and go no farther. When 
a man has broken away from the old, but 
has not laid hold of the new, he is in a 
position of peculiar peril. Some Univer- 
•aliBt churches are so full of these vesti- 
bule Christians as to be almost all vesti- 
bule and no church. Their intellect is 
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convinced, but their Iiearts are cold and « 
reluctant, and Will and Purpose are not : 
aroused. So there they stand, not far 
from the Kingdom, but not in \\^-— almost ! 
there, but not there. They are so near i 
that it would be better for them if they 
were further off. To have lost the old 
fear of God, yet not to have found the 
new love of God is to be in new peril with- 
out even the old safeguards. ^Do not 

be oontent for a moment with a nega- 
tive, not far, position. It is a defenceless, 
perilous position. Get somewhere, and 
stand for something which can command 
and develop the loyalty and energy of 
your soul. 

SPECIAL 

1. Monotheism; "God is one." This 
means that one Will and Purpose domi- 
nates this universe, — not many. No one 
now doubts that all things proceed from 
one source and are under one control. 
The universe is one. "There exists a 
Power to which no limit in time or space 
is conceivable."— FiSKE. 

2. Definitions of God. " An Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things 

proceed."— Spencer. "A Power, not 

ourselves, which makes for righteousness." 

Arnold. " The supreme Reason 

and Love." " Father of all, over all, 
through all, in all." Paul. 

3* An ninstration for Boys. "A 
boy was flying his kite at dusk, and in the 
gathering darkness it soared out of sight. 
A by-stander told him it was gone. * No,* 
said the boy, * I feel it pull.* ** Conscience 
is the invisible, upward pull of God ; which 
says, you oug^t to be better. 

A. Proverbs and Sayings aboat 

Gk>d. "God is truth, and light His 

shadow."— Plato. "God enters by a 

private door into every individual.** — Em- 
erson. "God*s power never produces 

what His goodness cannot embrace.** — 
South. " It were better to have no 

opinion of God at all, than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of Him.*' — Bacon. 



•' Not far ! These may be very inspiring words. 
Not far, O storm-driven mariner! Behind yon 
rocky headland looming through clouds and em- 
bossed with foam, are the village church, the fa- 
miliar school-house, and the dear old home. Not 
far, O runner in the dusty race I the lieart grows 
faint and the eyesight swims, but the goal is just 
ahead. 

But, ah, how mournful also are these words *not 
far ' when the very truth they tell us intensifies the 
sadness of disappointment, the shame of failure and 
defeat. They who perished some time since in our 
vicinity, by the burning boat, were close to the 
shore. The poor, dying girU longing for home, and 
at every pause in the journey crjring, *Are we 
almost there ? '—when she drew her last breath W€U 
* almost there! So in this spiritual movement and 
life-struggle ; it seems to me that the very keenest 
point of failure, the very depth of moral di^attar it 
when we are ' not far.' "— E. H. Chapin. 



POINTS. 

" God has many names, although He 

is only one being.**-— Aristotle. " God 

is patient because He is eternal.'* — Augus- 
tine. " What we have in us of the 
image of God, is the love of truth and 

justice."— Demosthenes. Proverbs. 

Better God than gold. Father and 

mother are kind, but God is kinder. 

God alone understands fools. God 

blesses the seeking, not the finding. 

God does not smite with both hands. 

God gives every bird its food, but does 

not throw it into the nest. God keep 

you from — " It is too late ! ** God 

reaches us good things by our own hands. 

The most high God sees and forbears ; 

my neighbor knows nothing and yet is 

always finding fault. ^Who hath God 

hath all, who hath Him not hath less than 
nothing. 

5* A Jewish Conclasion. " Tkis is 
the end of the matter ; all hath been heard : 
fear God and keep His commandments; 
for this is the whole duty of man.*' — Ecd. 
12 : 13. 

6. A Christian Concliision. " Even 
as the Father hath loved me, I also hare 
loved you. . . This is my command* 
ment, that ye love one another even as I 
have loved you. — ^John 15 : 9-12. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where was Jesus now 1 {In the Temple at Jerusalem). What day was it ? (It was 
the last day of his teaching there). Why the last day? (Because they would not hear 
kirn anymore). Why would they not hear him? (The common people would gladly 
have heard him, but the priests and rulers were jealous of him; Matt. 21 : 45-46). 
Wh:^t question did a scribe ask him ? (Vs, 28). What did Jesus say the first command- 
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ment was ? (Vs. 29-30). Does this mean that you must love God with the same kind of 
love that you have for your parents, or your brothers and sisters ? (A o). What does it 
mean? (it means that I must reverence and obey Him). And what does "with all thy 
heart, soul, mind and strength " mean ? (// means that my first and highest duty is to 
find out God's willy and do it ^. Is it God's will that you should first honor and love 
your parents? (Yes), How do you know? {Repeat the Fifth Commandment; — see 
EpkesianSy 6 : 1-2). What did Jesus say the second great commandment was ? {Vs. 31). 
What does this mean? (// means that I must respect every other person's rights as I 
would have my own respected^ and must help them all I can). Can you do this ? {Ves, 
ruery bit ofit^ with GocTs help against my selfishness). What is God's help against 
your selfishness ? {His telling me that all, equally with me, are His children). What 
docs this make you know ? (// makes me know that I must never injure, but always 
help even the very meanest and worst person I know, because he is a child of God). 
What you could not do for that person's own sake, you must then do for God's sake, — is 
that it? {Yes; that is it). Did Jesus love and help the very worst ? {Yes). What new 
commandment did he give ? Qohn 13 : 34). Repeat the Golden Rule. (Matt. 7 : 12). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



Point. - "We shonld love Ood and 1 



Method. — God ts good. How many 
of yoa ate br^ikfast this morning before coming to 
Sunday School ? Who provided or gave you your 
fareakfast ? Tell me something else tnat father and 
mother give you every day beside the food you eat. 
Wby do they give you food to eat and clothes to 
wear? Because they love you, are crood to you. We 
know there are some parents who do not take care 
of their children in this way. What do you think 
of such ? They are not good. We know our parents 
are good to us because they take good care of us 
and provide for all our needs. What do they give 
yoQ with every meal? Bread. Where do they get 
the bread ? Tr. question back from the bread on 
the table to the wheat growing in the field, bringing 
out the thought that God really gives the bread. 
Qoestion in similar way leading children to both see 
and ^// that God gives us our clothes. What else 
does He give us? Spend as much time as can be 
qared in receiving answers to this question, devel- 
oping the idea in as many ways as necessary to 
tlKwoughly convince children that everything we 
have b a good gift from God. God gives us more 
and takes more and better care of us than any 
earthly parents can. Why does He do all this for 
tt? Because He loves us and is good to us. What 
is tte very first thing God did for each of us ? He 
created (made) us. Yes, He made us. He is very 
powerful. He can do all things. He could make 
OS very miserable. Why does he not do it? Be. 
cause He b so good : because He is God. (If chil- 
dren speak of wretchedness and sickness in the 
vorki, Tr. tell them it is all caused by man's diso- 
hidifnce (doing wrong), yet even this God uses as a 
means to show His love for us. Tr. illustrate with 
story. How has He best shown His love and good- 
neas to us ? By the giving to the world of Jesus. 
Who was Jesus to God ? His son. What is it to 
give a son to suffer, to die ? Tr. illustrate. Did you 
ever see a mother weeping over tlie cold, dead form 
of her fittle baby i Why did she so moan and cry ? 
Because she must give up the child she loved. Did 
(Sod love His son, too ? If God b so good what 
then aifeoiild we do ? Love him. How much should 
«a kive him? In our story of Uvday we are told 
JMt how much we shoukl k)ve Him. Jesus has told 



us. It was in the temple on that same Tuesday 
before the crucifixion, where he had taught so many 
beautiful lessons, that a man came to him who was 
a scribe. He did not come to make sport oi Jesus, 
or to try to puzzle him with cunning questions, but 
became because he wanted to learn. He had heard 
how wisely Jesus had answered others, so he asked 
now, which is the tirst or most important command- 
ment of all. The Jews had more than ten com- 
mandments. Som6 one says they had sLx hundred 
and thirteen. Of course they could hardly learn 
and obey them all. This man wanted to know 
which was the best, that he might be sure and re- 
member and keep that one. Jesus did not repeat 
any of the number, but said something that was 
equal to them all. He said: The tirst is— ** Thou 
Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength." The 
second is this—" Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." There is none other commandment greater 
than these. Class recite. If we love God we shall 
have no trouble to keep His commandments, and if 
we love our neighbor we shall never do any of the 
things forbidden by the ten commandments. It 
would be well for Tr. to explain, and make clear as 
possible the difference between loving and liking. 
God does not ask us to like everybody. That we 
cannot do ; but we can love everybody to the degree 
of wishing them well and treating them well and 
doing for them as we would do for ourselves in like 
conditions. 

Why does God ask us to love and obey him ? Do 
you think it is just because He can say, ^ you can 
do this, or you must not do that ? " Did you ever 
see a drunkard ? What had strong drink done for 
the man who used it ? Why do you think God for- 
bids the use of such a thing? So with every sin. 
God says, Do not^ because the evil hurts us every 
time, and Do ihis^ because good blesses. One makes 
us miserable, the other makes us happy. The 
scribe was pleased witli Jesus' answer and said that 
he had spoken well, and that to keep these two 
commandments was better than offering sacrifices 
or anything- else that they could do. And when 
Jesus saw that he had understood what he meant, 
he told him that he was not far off from the King- 
dom of God, or from being a Christian. 
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Lesson IV. April 28, 1889. 

THE DOWXTFALL OF JUDAISM. 

Mark 13: 1-13. 

SYNOPSIS. 



8X7BJBCT:-^How the FldeUty of 
the Disciples will be Tested. 
THe Faltlifal Disciple:— "/^iz/^ 

fought the good fights I have finished the 
course,, I have kept the faiths, — 2 Tim. 

4:7. 

1. (introdaotion). All Progress Be- 
gins in Tragedy.' The Growth of Chris- 
tianity. 

2. The Scripture Study : — Surround- 



ings, Analytical Questions, Word-Studies, 
Analysis. 

3. Historical and Suggestive : — His- 
tory of the Temple. Significance of the 
Temple. Signs of the Times. 

4. The Teaching: — Lessons from the 
Text, Special Points, For Younger Schol- 
ars, Primary Lesson, Condensed Lesson- 
Sheet 



INTRODUCTION. 



All Progress befirins in Tragedy. 
** The first chapter of every story of regen- 
eration is tragical, and not unfrequently 
80 quenches hope that no sequel seems 
conceivable. On some solitary soul, or 
some small band of friends in council, the 
oppression of an old wrong, or the inspira- 
tion of a new truth, has descended : but 
when its missionary comes before the mul- 
titudes, and pours out his enthusiasm upon 
them, they stand agape and think him 
mad ; or even if he gfathers some * little 
fiock ' to whom * it is the Father's good 
pleasure to g^ve * this new * Kingdom,' this 
does not prevent his being crucified out of 
the way, and they being hunted from city 



to city, and filling up the measure of his 
sufferings." — Triumi^hs of Forck in 

HlSTORY. 

The Growth of Christianity. ''In 
Christianity a spiritual universality stepped 
forth to try its strength on the field of the 
legal and political ; and, though long de- 
spised, and more than once driven into re- 
treat and threatened with extinction, it 
asserted its superior vitality by slipping 
across the boundaries of empire, rai^g 
its altar in opposing camps, and quietly 
surviving the shocks of revolution. As 
the old order caved in and made disas- 
trous ruin, the new religious organism 
lifted its head and grew." — Ibid. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. (As assumed)^ Tuesday evening, April 4, A. D. 30. 

Plaoes.— Verses 1-2 on leaving the temple. The remainder of the lesson on the 
mount of Olives, overlooking the city. 

Other Versions. Matt. 24 : 1-14 ; Luke 21 : 5-19. 

Text : " This generation shall not pass away, until all these things be accom- 
plished.^ Mark 13 : 30. 

Recollections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject.^ The text? Repeat the 
two great Commandments. The New Commandment. 

The Scripture Study; — Mark 13 : 1-13. {Revision). 

Analytical Questions. — As they were leaving the temple, how did the disciples 
call Jesus' attention to the massiveness and beauty of it ? — Vs. i. In what words did he 
predict the utter demolition of this great structure? — Vs. 2. On reaching the mount of 
Olives, which four of his disciples sought a private interview with him ? Vs. 3. How 
did they ask for the time and the sign of the predicted overthrow ? — Vs. 4. How did 
Jesus warn them against false Messiahs ? Vs. 5-6. What national and natural troubles 
should intervene ? — Vs. 7-8. What personal trials were the disciples to encounter ? — Vs. 
9, What hint is given of the time that must elapse .•*— Vs. 10. How were the disciples to 
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bear themselves under the inquisition of their opposers? Vs, w. How should the new 
truth divide families ? — Vs, 12. And awaken the hatred of the majority? Vs, 13. 

Word Studies. Stones ; their massivetuss is the point Among the ruins of the 
temple, stones have been found measuring forty feet in length, and weighing over oole 
hundred tons. Thrown down; Rather, loosened down. A very graphic word, imply- 
ing gradual demolition. — Vincent. Sign; signal^ the •same word as in Matt. 16-3, 
— *' Signs of the times.*' In my name \ literally, upon my name, usurping it, claiming 

to be me, or my successors, or to have authority from me. The end ; literally, the 

upshot^ the consummation. The phrase " the end of the world " was never used by 

Jesus. ^Travail ; not merely troubles, sorrows, but the labor-pains through which a 

new kingdom of truth is to be bom. All the nations ; the word is generally employed 

in the New Testament to denote Gentiles as distinguished from Jews.— Vincent. 

Sodureth ; the word indicates more than mere passive padence ; it has a significance of 

manly ^ strenuous endeavor. Saved ; protected^ preserved. 

Analysis. — I. The Dlsoiplea' Awe of the external grandeur and solidity of the 
Temple implies their inability to conceive how it can be destroyed. In brief, stem 

words, Jesus predicts its downfall; — vs. 1-2. II. The Four Z^eading Diaoiplea 

privately ask for the date and the precedent signs (signals) of the overthrow ; — vs. 3-4. 
III. Jesus Warns Them not to expect it too soon; many confusions and calami- 
ties will precede the final crisis; — 1/^.5-8. IV. Their Own Fidelity is the vital 

thing. Long years of stern trial are before them ; they must be fearless, steadfast, per- 
^tent, reliant on God. Only so can they establish his kingdom ; — vs. 9-13. 



fflSTORY ANDJSUOGESTION. 



!• The Temple was built by Solo 
HON, I0I2 B. C; pillaged by Sheshak, 
971 ; repaired by Jo ash, 856; profaned by 
Ahaz, 740 ; restored by Hezekiah, 726 ; 
piHaged and fired by Nebuchadnezzar, 
588 ; rebuilt, 536 ; pillaged by Antiochus, 
170; rebuilt by Herod, 18; destroyed by 
Titus, A. D. 70. {All of these dates, ex- 
cept the last three, are simply approxi- 
mations). 

2. Bifimifioanoe of the Temple. 

" Wherever a Roman, a Gieel^ or an Asiatic 
might wander, he could take his gods with him, or 
find rites kindred to his own. It was far otherwise 
with the Jew. He had only one Temple, that in 
Jerusalem; only one God, Him who had been 
throned there between the cherubim, and who was 
still King over Zion. That Temple was the only 
place where a God-appointed, pure priesthood could 
offer acceptable saoifices, whether for forgiveness 
<rf sin, or for fellowship with God. Here, in the im- 
penetrable gloom of the innermost sanctuary, which 
the high-priest alone might enter once a year for 
the most solemn expiation, had stood the Ark, the 
leader of the people into the land of promise, and 
the tooCstool on which the Shechinah had rnted. 
From that golden altar rose the sweet cloud of in- 
cense, symbol of Israel's accepted prayers; that 
seven-branched candlestick shed its perpetual light, 
indicative of the brightness of God's covenant-Pres- 
ence. . On that great blood-spnnkJed altar of sac- 
rifice smoked the daily and festive burnt-offerings, 
brought by all Israel and for all Israel, wherever 
scattered ; while the vast courts of the Temple were 
thronged not only by native Palestinians, but liter- 



ally by ' Jews out of every nation under heaven.^ 

Annind this Templt gathered the sacred memories 
of the past ; to it cmng the yet brighter hopes of the 
future. The history of Israel and all their prospects 
were intertwined with their religion ; so that it may 
be said that without their religion they had no hi^ 
tory, and without their history no religion. Thus, 
history, patriotism, religion and hope alike pointed 
to Jerusalem and the temple as the centre of Israel's 
unity."— Edersheim, in Life and Times of Jesus. 

The Signs of the Timee. It was 
evident to any mind not rendered imbe- 
cile by national pride or blinded by fana- 
ticism that a conflict between weak Israel 
and mighty Rome could have but one 
issue. Rut the religious rulers of Israel 
fostered a baseless hope, and precipitated 
the conflict which resulted in Israel's 
downfall. They refused to reform or 
modify, to broaden or deepen, their ancient 
Faith. Jesus, as the one who clearly dis- 
cerned the weakness and defect of the 
faith, and had experienced the blindness 
and bigotry of Israelis leaders, was in pre- 
cisely the position to foresee the inevitable 
result. The system was doomed. The 
oaoses of national ruin had long been 
at work, they showed themselves invinci- 
ble in his rejection, they would certainly 
soon reach thtir climax. Hence his em- 
phatic announcement of woe and down- 
fall, which, however, he did not construe. 
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and which should never be construed as 
special punishments for his rejection and 
murder. The generation which rejected 
him were only filling up the measure of 



their fathers. It was under the solemn 
irresistible and inexorable march of the 
forces of retribution that the Jewish nation 
was ground into the dust 



THE TEAOfflNO. 



Master, behold! wbat manner 
of stones and wliat manner of 
bnlldlnss* It did not seem possible to 
these simple provincials that such a mas- 
sive, stately, and splendid structure should 
fall into ruins. They were awed, as all 
such natures at first are, by mere external 
grandeur and seeming impregnability. 
*' Do you really mean that this vast and 

solid edifice is to come down?" The 

world's tyrants have always well under- 
stood how to avail themselves of the effect 
which external show and grandeur pro- 
duces. Imposing ceremonies and stately 
edifices have been no small part of the out- 
fit of tyrannies, — political and spiritual. A 
weak reverence for such things has kept 
many an old lie alive. Bat, *' glorify a lie, 
legalize a lie, arm and equip a He, conse- 
crate a lie with solemn forms and awful 
penalties, and after all it is nothing but a 
lie. It rots a land and corrupts a people 
like any other lie, and by and by the white 
light of God^s truth shines clear through 
it, and shows it to be a lie."— Chapin. An 
under estimate of moral force is charac- 
teristic of worldly men. A contempt too 
deep for words would have followed the 
' announcement that the truth with which 
Jesus and his Galileans were now retiring 
bafHed from the temple, would not only 
outlast the temple, but would climb into 
the imperial seat of Rome. 

Tbere sliall not be left bere one 
stone upon anotber wbieb sball 
not be tbrown down. We certainly 
belittle this magnificent episode by con- 
fining our attention to mere literalisms of 
fulfilment. Do we want to make out that 
Jesus was a . wonderful being, sent from 
God, because he knew exactly what would 
happen to the stones of the Temple ? Jesus 
knew that this universe is built on moral 
foundations, that nothing will endure that 
does not rest on those foundations; he 
spoke and acted, lived and died as one 
who did know that, and that is the secret 
of his power. ^Big stones are useful. 



and structural solidity is certainly desira- 
ble for most earthly edifices, but the earth 
is strewn all over with the ruins of cities 
and temples which now only serve a» 
gravestones to mark where the moral life 

of tribes and nations went out. Build 

oharaoter, that is the only thing that lasts, 
or that makes nations and their structures 
last. 

Tell us, wben sball tbese tbings 
be ! Jesus gives no date. ** This genera- 
tion shall not pass " is his nearest approxi- 
mation to the time. He says he does not 
know the day nor the hour. (Vs. 32). 
Bat we know the year of the over- 
throw of the city and temple. It was A. 
D. 70, probably about 35 years after Jesus' 
execution. 

And wbat sball be tbe signf 
Jesus first gives certain signs which they 
are not to interpret as immediate precur- 
sors of the fall. In fact, they ar<^ not to 
know the time until they actually see the 
besi^ng army at the g^tes, — Luke 21 : 20. 
He does not want them to be looking for 
signs, but to be doing his work. 

Take beed tbat no man lead 
you astray. They were in the utmost 
danger of being led astray, owing to their 
inherent and acquired tendency to look 
for outward signs, and to expect Divine 
physical interferences. Jesus* arduous 
task was to change their conceptions from 
the magical to the moral method of suc- 
cess. They were not to win victory by 
external Divine help but by internal Divine 
help, — moving them to persistence, self- 
sacrifice, unintermitting labor, and indomi- 
table courage and hope. The parables of 
the Virgins and of the Talents set this 
forth with singular power. 80 here ; false 
Messiahs, wars, earthquakes and famines, 
were not to interrupt their work or with- 
draw their attention from the proclama- 
tion of the new faith. They were not to- 
be on the lookout for Jesus* personal com- 
ing but for his spiritual presence. {See 
Matt. 24 : 3, margin). 
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Take ye l&eed to yonreelves. 

This is the grand matter, both for the dis- 
ciples then, and for ourselves now; not 
what catastrophes may be coming, nor 
what interventions may be expected, but 
kow we shall bear ourselves^ let come 
what may come. We too, like the disci- 
ples, have to learn to walk alone, to labor, 
to endure, to persist, to face antagonisms, 
to hold fast to invisible Realities, to have 
a heart for any fate. The intensely prac- 
tical exhortation of Jesus to his disciples 
in this emergency, how to act and what 
not to trust, find a modem echo in the 
welMcnown lines of the Psalm of Life : 

** Trust no Future, howe*er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead I 
Act,— act in the living Present I 
Heart within, and God overhead 1 *' 

Do not be always storming the Future 
with questions and doubts. Very subde is 
the approach of a certain evil suggestion 
which hints that our lack of light on the 
Future releases us from the obligations of 
present strenuous and noble effort The 
reticence and plain practicality of Jesus' 
teaching here, may teach us that we have 
all the light that is good for us, and that 
as w^ grow fit for more we shall have 
more. 

" A little Vi^t too muoh and you are 
blind ; a little too much sound, and you are 
deaf. Perhaps a little more knowledge of 
God and immortality than we have here, 
would dethrone reason. So I sit in the 
evening-tide shadows and say * My God, 
give me patience to wait.* " — Elizabeth 
Underhill. 

It is a vaat mistake to assume thai 
because the whole Future is not open to 
us, we have no sufficient light on the pres- 
ent The light of Knowledge grows brighter 
and clearer, even to the disclosing of its 
own timitatione ; and broadens and deep- 
ens the bases of Faith. Never was there 
clearer light on Duty, on human relations 
and brotherhood, on the character, laws 
and purposes of the Living God. 
Tlie Gospel must first be preaclied 
onto all tlie nations. It was 
preached. Paul rose up, and carried the 
new faith into Europe. The whole of 
Paul's magnificent career was included in 
these intervening years ; and he had 
fought his good fight, finished his course 



and gone to his reward before the downfall 
of Jenisalem came. Indeed, it is probable 
that none of the apostles, with the possible 
exception of John, lived to see the final sign 
of the overthrow of the old system. 

It is not ye tliat speak but tbe 
Holy Obost (Spirit). *' Nothing can 
can be simpler than the gospel doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. God is. He is here. He 
is here now. We are of His life. We can 
see Him if we are pure. We can hear 
Him if we listen. This voice of conscience,, 
as we call it, which tells of right and 
wrong, is the present whisper of the pres- 
ent God." Hale. This is well said, and 
it is true, but it is not all. The Holy 
Spirit is more than a guide, it is an En- 
ergy, — a steady feeding by God of the life 
of man with new courages, insights, loves 
and aspirations. 

Brotber sball deliver up brotber 
to deatb. The Jewish race are, and 
have always been remarkable for the 
strength of family feeling. This often 
creates with them an exceptional beauty 
of home life. Jesus could therefore scarce- 
ly give his Jewish disciples a more vivid 
illustration of the intensity of the perse- 
cution which awaited them. It would be 

stronger than the strongest family ties. 

Perhaps in no one thing is religious 
progress better shown than in the tolera- 
tion of all shades of religious opinion in 
the same household, without any break in 
affection or unity ; nay, often with an en- 
hancement of beautiful considerateness 
and respect 

Hated of all men for my name's 
sake. No longer of all men; but mia- 
sionaries, especially in Mohammedan 
countries, can tell you of an intensity of 
hatred which is real, and often murder- 
ous. Real hatred of the Christian 
name is now confined, here at home, to the 
class of agitators whose undiscriminating 
zeal against the evils of the social order 
includes all the constituents of that order 
in one fanatic, spiteful, imbecile condem- 
nation. A supercilious disdain is 
perhaps the most trjring social antagonist 
which the modern Christian has to meet \ 
all the more trying because certain aberra- 
tions of modem Christianity invite and 
deserve it. The earnest adherent of vital 
Christianity has to encounter, on the one 
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hand this trying, if superficial disdain; 
and on the other hand, the antagonism of 
those of his own name whose folly has 

called forth the disdain. "WTiat yon 

liave to do is to go right on about your 
Christian business, which is fighting evil 
wherever you find it, in yourself and in 
the world. 

He tliat endoretb te tlie end, 
tlie same sliall be saved. Passive 
endurance is not even suggested by the 
word here rendered "endureth." "The 
word has the ring of manliness in it," and 
conveys the idea of dauntless persistency. 
These men were not to wait for something 
to happen, but to go to work and make 
something happen. There is no doubt 
that the expectation of some Divine exter- 
nal intervention, especially the actual per- 
sonal return of their beloved Leader, nerved 
and sustained some of them during the first 
stages of their arduous work. Gradually, 
this expectation faded out, and was re- 
placed, in deeper and stronger minds, by 



SPECIAL 

1, A great booI is greater than any 
temple ; but simple natures, awed by mere 
external grandeur, do not see how it can 
be so. 

2. It is better to endow a man than to 
endow an institution. Character-building 
is better than cathedral-building. We 
have seen more than one country filled 
with splendid temples and deca3ring men. 

3* Do NOT fall into the common and 
fatal error of underestimating moral force, 
— the strongest, most persistent and inde- 
structible force in the universe ; the ener- 
gy of God Himself, exhibited in every re- 
generating impulse of man, surpassingly 
illustrated in the power of Jesus, and sur- 
viving 

" Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the curshof worlds." 

A. The Persistence of Moral Force. 

'• This is he, who, felled by foes. 
Sprung harmless up, refreshed by blows ; 
He to captivity was sold, 
But him no prison-bars would hold : 
Though they sealed him in a rock. 
Mountain chains he can unlock : 
Thrown to lions for their meat. 
The crouching lion kissed his feet ; 
Bound to the stake, no flames appalled. 
But arched o'er him an honoring vault. 



the conviction that, whether he showed 
himself or not, their Master had trans- 
cended death and was alive in the heav- 
ens, watching over and directing their 
work, and communicating with them 
through the Holy Spirit. Thus the transi- 
tion from visible to spiritual leadership 
was made, and an undying energy was im- 
parted to the church. - The end was not 
the end of the material universe, /iii/ Jesus 
never predicted, but the end of their con- 
nection with it. They had enlisted in a 
war from which there was no discharge. 
They were to fight the good fight of faith, 
and lay hold on eternal life. They were 
to transfer their expectations from earth 
to heaven. " Henceforth," says Paul, at 
the end, ** there is laid up for me a crown 
of glory." Saved, in the true and per- 
fect sense, — ^redeemed from earthly selfish- 
ness by this noble, faithful, generous, self- 
transcending struggle, — the only salvation 
that ever was or ever will be. 



POINTS. 

Thb is he men miscall Fate. 
Threading dark ivaySy arriving late^ 
But ever coming in time to crown 
The truths and hurl wrong-doers dornn^ 

—Emerson. 

5* Sign-Hunting is at once the weak- 
ness and the strength of man. " An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign." Superstition wants strange things, 
portents in the heavens, " a lion by the 
capitol," and monstrous apparitions. But 
science also searches the heavens and the 
earth for signs — not of caprice, but of in- 
telligence and purpose. The real '* signs 
of the times " are the actions of men, dis- 
closing the ruling purpose of their hearts. 

6. There are no signs of Jesus' visible 
return to earth, but the world is full of the 
tokens of the presence and advancing 
power of his spirit. Man has never cared 
so much for his fellow-man as he does 
now. 

7. Do NOT storm the hidden Future 
with questions and doubts. Assume that 
certain things are hidden not less for Wis- 
dom's sake than for your sake. It is bet- 
ter for the moth that the candle be bidden. 
Excess of light crazes and destroys weak 
natures. We want no light that we are 
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not fit for. Light must have time to create 
its aptitudes. We all have need to pray, 
"—But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help Thy vain worlds to bear Thy light." 

8. Bxpeot infinite things. To fail 
of the forward and upward look is the 
worst failure you can make. Of the great 
apostle of what is called Culture, it has 
just been said with keen insight ; "Goethe 
was the vrisest man in modem days who 



•never lacked the wisdom of a child ; the 
deepest who never knew what it ^i& to 
kneel in the dust with a bowed head and a 
broken heart. . . He knew all 83rmp- 
toms of disease, a few alleviations, no 
remedies. The earth was eloquent to 
him^ but the skies were silent,^' — Huttqn. 
Cling vou to your christ, to whom the 
heavens were eloquent of God's infinite 
purpose. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

If you stood in some place where you could look down upon the great Temple, what 
would you see, at the beginning of this lesson ? (/ would see Jesus and his disciples just 
going away from it). Is Jesus ever coming back to it again? {Never; in three days 
he will be crucified). Why is he going away now ? (Because thefriests and rulers will 
not accept his teaching. Yet he was a great Teacher was he not ? {Yes j so great that 
the world has accepted his teaching as the highest for many hundred years since). Why 
then would not these Jews accept it ? {They thought, just as we sometimes do, that they 
knew better than he). Besides this, what ? {Besides this, they were as careless and 
indifferent as we sometimes are). And so, what great mistake did they make ? {They 
let their only opportunity go by). And what happened to them ? {They were brought to 
ruin). What do you mean by ruin ? (/ mean pain, shame and loss). And is that what 
happens to us if we reject the highest teaching? {That is what always happens). How 
did Jesus' disciples call his attention to the magnificence of the temple ? ( Vs, i). What 
fiid Jesus say should become of it all? {Vs,2), Did what he said come true? {Yes). 
How long afterwards ? {About forty years). What did four of his disciples ask him? 
(Kf. 4). Did Jesus tell them exactly when it would happen ? \No), What ///V/ he say 
about it ? ( Vs, 30). Why do you think he did not directly answer their question ? {Be- 
cause that was not the important matter). What was the important matter? {That 
they should be brave and faitftful). Why was this so important ? {Because they had to 
carry on Jesus' work). Read me what he said to them about this. (Kj. 9-13). Did 
Jesus' disciples stand this test? {Yes, very nobly). What is more important to us than 
to know the day of our death ? {The most important of all things is that we shall be 

BRAVE AND FAITHFUL WHILE WE LIVE). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Point.— JesuB is more than all the 
reet of the world. 

Method. It was still the afternoon of 
the memorable Tuesday before the crucifixion. 
Jesus had been teaching in the temple all day, and 
now lie iWas to leave it for the last time. He was 
going with his disciples towards Bethany. (Tr, 
show picture of the temple). The temple was a 
large grand building. It was built of stones so im- 
mense that you can hardly think how they looked, 
for you have never seen a stone so large. Tr. make 
upon blackboard a line one foot long. Chil. tell its 
length. ChiL point to other things one foot long. 
Some of these stones were forty-five feet long, as 

long as (Tr. compare with some building or 

object familiar to ChiL) and twenty-two feet wide 
and fourteen feet high (Tr. compare) . They were 
brought from a long distance and carefully placed 
in position. They were highly polished. Some 



were covered with gold and looked as if they 
would last forever. The temple was so grand and 
beautiful no wonder the Jews were very proud of it. 

When they came out of the temple one of the 
disciples said to Jesus, " Master, see what manner 
oi stones and what buildings are here!'' Jesus 
looked and then said to his disciples, Yes, see 
these buildings so large and strong, but the time 
will come when there shall not be one stone left 
upon another. The disciples could hardly believe it 
would be so, but it all happened just as Jesus said. 
Forty years after Jesus spoke those words there was 
a gn'eat war at Jerusalem, and the temple was com- 
pletely destroyed, so that no one would think that 
such a building had ever been there. 

After this they went to the Mount of Olives and 
sat down where they could look over Jerusalem and 
see the temple. Peter and James and John and 
Andrew asked Jesus privately to tell them when 
this of which he had told them should happen, and 
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what sign there would be to warn them. Then Jesus 
told them that they must be careful not to be led 
astray by any one, for many would try to deceive 
them and declare that another than he was the true 
Christ Then he told them o£ several signs which 
they should have before Jerusalem should be de- 
stroyed. He said there would be wars and earth- 
quakes and famines and troubles; and that they 
would be brought before kings and rulers who would 
treat them very cruelly because they were his fol- 
lowers. He told them that they would be beaten, 
and hated by all men for his name's sake. All thb 
really happened to the disciples, and greater evils, 
too, than were mentioned, nearly every one suffer- 
ing death for the love of Christ. We should be 
thankful that we live in better days. There is no 
excuse for our not loving Jesus. Then Jesus said 
that the Gospel, that b, his holy word, hb will, 
should be taught in all nations. Was all the world 
known at that time ? The Roman Empire was at 
that time to them *'all nations." Jesus told them 
they were not to wtyry about what they should say 
or how tliey should act before those who ill-treated 
them, for the H^ Spirit would be with them to put 
the right thoughts into their minds so they would 
know what to speak, God would help them in their 
troubles. Then Jesus told them that when the 
armies came to surround the city they might know 
that Jerusalem was then to be destroyed, and they 
must Bee to the mountains and not wait to carry 
anything with them, but hasten as fast as they 
could. He said there had never been a time since 
the world was created when there had been such ter- 
rible 8u£fering as woukl be at the destruction of 
JerMolem. And so it was. The city was full of 



people who had come to attend a feast, when the 
Roman sokliers came and shut them up within tl^ 
waUs. There they were obliged to stay without 
food to eat until thousands starved to death. 
They became so crazed with hunger that even moth- 
ers ate their own little babes. Oh, what a dreadful 
thought. No wonder Jesus wanted hb dlsdples to 
get away from that terrible place. They heeded hb 
vrords, and when thb fearful destruction came there 
was not a Christian in the whole dty. Can you tell 
me what we call a person who takes care to avoid 
or get away from anything that can harm? Pru- 
dent. The disciples were prudent in that, knowing 
the evil to come, they obeyed Jesus and escaped it. 
The Bible says " A prudent man f oreseeth the evil 
and hideth himself." We should avoid sin that we 
may save ourselves from the evil. What evil do you 
know about that you must be careful to flee away 
from? Tr. vividly describe a drunkard in hb most 
loathsome form. What made him so ? What will 
strong drink do for every one who so uses it ? You 
know the evil. What b it to be prudent? Touch 
not, taste not, handle not Tr. repeat illustrations, 
as far as practicable. The thief in prison began 
wit^ little pilferings at home. The murderer on th» 
gallows had hate or murder in hb heart before hi& 
hand struck the fatal blow. We know the evil 
shall we be prudenc ? 

Recite goklen text. Tr. make comparison. TeU 
how much tlie Jews thought of the temple, and yet 
Jesus who was so great and holy, so much more 
than the temple or all things else in the world, they 
hated and at last killed him upon the cross. How 
shouki we treat Jesus? 



MISCELLANY. 



Progress of Missions. 

For three thousand years there existed 
but three versions of the Holy Scriptures. 
To-day they may be read in 350 of the 
6,000 tongues that are spoken. In 1804 
there were in all the world only 5,000,000 
Bibles ; in 1880 there were in the hand of 
human-kind 160,000,000 copies of the 
sacred word. Protestants occupy over 
five hundred separate fields. In them 
they have more than 20,000 mission sta- 
tions, supplied with no less than 40,000 
missionaries ; 500,000 heathen children at- 
tend Christian schools; 1,000,000 commu- 
nicants are enrolled in congregations gath- 
ered from among the heathen. Of the 
1,433,000,000 that people the world, 135,- 
000,000 are Protestants. The area of the 
habitable globe is computed at 52,000,000 
square miles ; of these 18,000,000 are un- 
der the Greek and Romish church ; 20,- 
000,000 under Mohammedan and pagan 
government, and 14,000,000 under Protes- 
tant rule.— Bible Study. 



The Revised Version. 

Dr. John A. Broadus has lately been 
giving a series of lectures to the students 
of the Yale Theological School, which 
have attracted great interest. We note 
one statement which, coming from such an 
authority, is encouraging to Bible students. 
He said: "The Revised Version is com- 
ing more and more into use, and it con- 
tains innumerable improvements upon the 
old version." We hope the time may soon 
come when the generous gift of some 
Christian of wealth will provide the way 
for this new and better version of the 
Bible to be furnished to the people as 
cheaply as the old version. Nothing is 
more important than that the English- 
speaking people should have the best 
Bible.— Pilgrim Teacher. 

Universalists cannot afford, for a 
difference of a few cents in the price, to 
be without the Revised Version, in which 
many ancient errors of translation are 
corrected. 
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Sunday School IJfl^Jcv ||^essou9. 



THNwonl] JESUS ENTERS JERU SALEM 

L— Sunday, April 2, A. D. 30. 



[AprU 7, 1889 



PLACE.— The slope of the Mount of Olives, descending into jenuft- 
lem ; the dty ; the temple. 

THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 11:1-11. (Revision), 



11 And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem, 
unto Bethphage and Bethany, at the mount 
of OHves, he sendeth two of his disciples, 

3 and saith unto them, Go your way into the 
village that is over against you: and 
straightway as ye enter into it, >« shall find 
a colt tied, whereon no man ever yet sat ; 

3 loose him, and bring him. And if any one 
say unto you. Why do ye this? say ye, The 
Lord bath need of him ; and straightway 

4 he > will send him « back hither. And they 
went away, and found a colt tied at the 
door without in the open street ; and they 

5 loose him. And certain of them that stood 
there said unto them. What do ye, loosing 

^ the colt? And they said unto them even as 






»Gr. 

sendeth. 
• Or. agaifk 
U -7 



Jesus had said : and they let them go. And ^ 
they bring the colt unto Jesus, and cast o« 
their garments; and he sat upon him. t 
And many spread their garments upon the 
way ; and others ^ branches, which they had 
cut from the fields. And they that went be f 
fore, and they that followed, cried, Hosanna ; 
Blessed is he that conoeth in the naooe ol 
the Lord: Blessed /j the kingdom that com- 10 
eth, t)u kingdom of our father David : Ho- 
sanna in the highest. 

And he entered into Jerusalem, into tiM 11 
temple; and when he had looked ronnd 
about upon all things, it being now even- 
tide, he went out unto Bethany with the 
twelve. 



Subject:— Jesus' Final Effort to Secure 
Recognition as the Messiah. 

Tezt:-"BlMsed if lit that oometh in the 
nftOM of the Lord."— Mark 11:9. 

The Other Yertioiis;— Matt. 31 :i-i6; Luke 
19 : 29-46 ; John 12 : 12-19. 

BecoUectloiie of Lu t LeMon.— What was the 



first stage of Jesus' life, in our review ? The sec- 
ond? The third? How much time did last quar- 
ter's lessons cover ? 
Analytit.— Jeiiis' Entry into Jemsalem. 
I. Formation of the procession,— rj. 1-7. 
II. March down the Mount of Olives,— vx. S-io. 
in. Entry into the City.-^/. 11. 



QUSSTI0V8.— Where was the procession for Jesus' entry into/erusaUmy made uf ?— Vs, i . How woe the 
animal upon which he rode Procured ?— Vs, 3-6. Why is all this apparently trivial detail about the animal 
^ww?— (Matt. 21:4-5)). What prophecy is here referred to? (Zechariah 9:9). Now wets Jesus 
mounted?— Vs. 7. With what did the people strew the way ?— Vs. 8. What song of triumph did the escort 
Mrike up ?— Vs. 9-10. Prom what is this song chiefly taken ? (Psa lm 118: 25-26) . Wh<a effect did Jeeu^ 
arrioal have on the dtinens of Jerusalem ? (Matt. 21 : lo-ii) . What further steps did Jesus take that 
day?-'Vs. 11. 

WOBD STITBIES. ^Bethphage ; literally, the Fig-House. Probably, like Bethany, {the Date-Hous^ , 

a suburban village. — —Colt; Mark and Luke sajcoU; Matthew says an ass and a colt; John says a 
young ass. These variations indicate a not very sidlful following of the passage in Zechariah.^— The 

Xord ; one having authority, owner, ruler ; but not, as yet, one having ditrine authority. Cast on hia 

1h^ garmenta ; their outer garments, mantles. The disciples did this ; the people spread their mantkw oa 

the road. ^Hoeanna ; ** is a rendering into Greek letters of the Hebrew words, ' Save, we pray I ' It is like 

a shout of * Salvation I Salvation ! ' "— Schaff. 

SITOOXSnOKS. — 1. It if probable that all this show and applause did Jesus' cause more ham 

than good. It certainly intensified the enmity of the rulers. 8. Where religion if anything it Is evwy- 

thing, and is far too deep and vital a matter to be expressed or helped by processions, spectacles, and 
popular applause. Religion means /M^r conscious relation to God^ and it is not a sentiment that makee yoa 
want to shout in the streets, but rather to do as Jesus said, ** enter into thine inner chamber, and when thou 

hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which is in secret" 8. It is a relief, a pleasure and an exaltatioa 

to sing God's pndses in the assembly. The charm of musical expression, and the contagion of consdoos 
sympathy in «otship exalt the soul ; but the point beyond which this becomes mere form or gross caricature 

is clearly mannd by St. Paul, ** I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also. 4. 

Ftx yoor attention here, not upon the shouting crowd, but upon Joins. This was the cri^ of his career. 
It was an act of heroic courage for him to come to Jerusalem. Remember what he wanted to do,— to save 
his people from the sins which were eating all true life out of them ; to show them the way of the higher life ; 
to inspire them to love God and to love men, and so to cast all their mean selfishness utterly away. Well ; 
would they hear him, or woukl they kill him l-4hat was what was to be settled ; and you cannot wonder that 

bis thoughts were too deep to be reached by the shouts of the crowd. 6. All that interne, divine love 

iot men which has made Jesus our Saviour,— the highest name under God for us,— is shown here, not by 
what he said, not by the manner in which he was received, but by his being here at the gates of Jerusalem. 

This was the world's true Messiah. 6. What will make life great for you, is to have the courage of 

four laves. The courage of one's convictions is none too common, but the courage of one's loves is rarer yet. 
Wfet your inmost heart would have, that be true to, and be brave in seeking. 
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Z«esson IL] 



ISRAEL REJECTS ITS SAVIOUR. [April 14,1889. 



TDCE.— Tuesday, April 4, A. D. 30. ^PLAOE.— The Temple at Jerusalem. 



THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 12: 1-12; {Revision), 



12 And he began to speak unto them in 

parables. A man planted a vineyard, and 

set a hedge about it, and digged a pit for 

, the winepress, and built a tower, and let it 

out to husbandmen, and went into another 

2 country. And at the season he sent to the 
husbandmen a ^ servant, that he might re- 
ceive from the husbandmen of the fruits of 

3 the vineyard. A nd they took him, and beat 

4 him, and sent him away empty. A nd again 
he sent unto them another ' servant : and 
him they wounded in the head, and handled 

5 shamefully. And he sent another ; and him 
tbey killed : and many others ; beating some, 

6 and killing some. He had yet one, a beloved 
son: he sent him last imto them, saying, 

7 They will reverence my son. But those 
husbandmen said among themselves, This 



7 Gr. bond- 



Subject: — National Sin and its Penal- 
ties. 

Twct:—" And they took him, and kUled him.'' 

-r-M ARK 12:8. 

. The Other Vereione:— Matt. 21 : 33-46; Lukr 
20:9-19. 

BeooUeotions of Laet Leeton. — What was 
the subject ? With what purpose did Jesus come 



he heir ; come, let us kill him. and the 
inheritance shall be ours. And they took % 
him, and killed him, and cast him forth out 
of the vineyard. What therefore will the 9 
lord of the vineyard do ? He will come and 
destroy the husbandmen, and will give the 
vineyard unto others. Have ye not read 
even this scripture : 10 

The stone which the builders rejected. 
The same was made the head of the cor- 
ner: 
This was from the Lord, 11 

And it is marvellous in our eyes? 
And they sought to lay hold on him; and 12 
they feared the multitude; for they per- 
ceived that he spake the parable against 
them : and they left him, and went away. 



to Jerusalem? How was he received? Who was 
working against him ? 
Analjrtis. — I. The tieciftl priyileges and 

responsibilities of the Jewish nation,— vj. i. H. 

They aecepted the privileges, but wilfully and 

cru3ly rejected the duties,-^^. 2-5. III. Their 

rejection and murder of Jesus completes their 

infamy,— rj. 6-8. IV. The penalty would be 

their extinction as a nation,—!'/. 9-12. 



QUESTIOKS.— HtfU' doesjesus^ in a parable, begin to describe the situation of Israel before God'f^Vs. i. 
What reasonable demand did the owner of the vineyard make upon his tenants?— Vs. 2. How did the 
tenants treat his agent ?— Vs. 3. How was this outrage many times repeated ?— Vs. 4-5. Upon what consid- 
eration did the owner then send his son ?—Vs. 6. What plot did the tenants make against the son ?—Vs. 
7. How was the plot executed ?— Vs. 8. What act qf justice will ths owner Perform ?— Vs. 9. What quota- 
tion from their own Scriptures does Jesus here turn against the chief -priests ?— Vs. lo-ii. (See Psalm 
118: 22-43) . What effect did this biting application of the parable have on the chtef -Priests f— Vs. 12. 

WOBD STUBISfl.- TTnto them; '>., the chief -priests, scribes, and elders of the Jewish church. This 
parable is addressed to the rulers, not to the people. ^Let it out ; " on shares," as we should say ;" the les- 
sees being bound to give the owner a certain amount of fruits in their season." ^Severence ; not worship., 

but respect. 

STTGOBSTIOIIS.— 1. We are not the ownen , but the tenants of life. God has let us this vineyard for 
a term of years, to cultivate for our own pleasure and improvement. The rent which God asks is obedience 

to His laws, (for our own sakes as well as His) , and good-will and helpfulnete to one another. 2. What 

f roitf of your life are you going to set apart for God ? In old times the rule was to give one tenth of all 
the vineyard produced. Do you think one tenth of all jrou earn is enough or too much to give to Religion 
and Charity? Think closely about this. You could earn nothing if you had not health, strength, brains; 
and if nature were not generous, yielding thirty, sixty and sometimes a hundred-fold more than you plant. 

Seeing that you owe all to God, should you always take nine-tenths to yourself ? 8. God want! yon to 

be honorable and noble men and women,— to be prosperous and happy. But you can be none of these if you 
are wilful, cruel, and selfish. So it is really for your own sakes that God wants you to be generous, honest 
and faithful. — 4. How do you treat God's messengers ? Do you ask who they are ? Well ; Conioience is 
chief among them. It is like the Voice of God in you. It says. You ought to do this ; you ought not to do that. 
It approves when you do well. It protests and accuses when you do ill. Now, when conscience troubles you 
with its demands, do you treat it as in verses 2 and 3 ? Would you like to kill your conscience, and be left 

without any warning or guide at all ? 6. GK>d tends another messenger besides conscience. He has sent 

you His son— the moral likeness of Himself— to be your Teacher, Example, Inspiration. Do you listen to 
what he says? What attention do you give to his message,— what response do you make to his demands ? 
Do you neglect, do you turn away, do you try to drive him off by your perversity, — your wilfulness? Why, 
what awful folly is this ? The Highest Voice speaks to you, and you will not hear I--— 6. There if bat one 
safe and wise thing to do in this vineyard of life, and that is to find out GocPs will and do it. You are 
never so wise and strong as when you stand and say 'Speak, Lord; for Thy servant heareth." 
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l««onm.] THE TWO G REAT COMMA NDMENTS, [AprU2l.l889, 

TDIE.— April4. A. D., 30. PLAGE.— The TempleH:ourt at Jerusalem. 

THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 12:28-34. (ReviHon), 



38 And one of the scribes came, and heard 
tbem qoestioning together, and knowing 
that he had answered them well, asked him, 

29 What commandment is the first of all ? 
Jesus answered, The first is, Hear, O 
Israel; « The Lord our God, the Lord is 

30 one : and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
* with all thy heart, and « with all thy soul, 
and * with all thy mind, and * with all thy 

51 strength. The second is this. Thou shalt 
knre thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than 



Or. 
Teacher. 



a Or, The 

Lordvt 

our God; 

the Lord ii 

one. 
* Gr. from. 



these. And the scribe said unto him. Of a 32 
truth, 1 Master, thou hast well said that he 
is one ; and there is none other but he : and 33. 
to love him with all the heart, and with all 
the understanding, and with all the strength, 
and to love his neighbour as himself, is 
much more than all whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that 34 
he answered discreetly, he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. 
And no man after that durst ask him any 
question. 



Subject :— Our Duties to God and Man. 

T«zt; -' ' Lore ii the f nliUling of tht law.''- 
Romans 13 : 10. 

The Other Yenionf : — Matt. 22 : 34-40 ; Luke 
10 : 25-28. 

BecoUectioiii of Lu t Leemm.— What was the 
subject? The title? What parable did Jesus 
speak ? To whom and how are you responsible for 
your use of thb life ? 



lEemorv Vereei :--3^33' 

Analyiii.— I. The Sorihei' Question was ap- 
parently intended to commit Jesus to a heretical 
position with reference to the Mosaic law ; — vs. 28. 

II. A Mmaterly Summary of the hw was the 

unlooked-for result of the question;— rj. 29-31. 

III. Jeena' Commendation suggests that he 
thought the inquirer honest \—vs. 34. 



ANALYTICAL QTJSBTI0V8. — Under what circumstances was Jesus asked a vital question concerning 
\he Law of God as given by Moses ?— Vs. 28. What did Jesus designate as the highest command of cUl ?— 
Vs. 29-30.. And what as the second? — Vs. 31. How did the questioner confess the superiority of the moral 
09er the ceremonial law? — Vs. 32-33. How was Jesus' approval indicated^ and the discussion closed?— Vs^ 
34- (Note •.—For the motive of the scribes' question^ su Matt. 22-35) . 

WORD STUDIES.— Soribes ; the official interpreters and teachers of the Mosaic law. Qneitioning 

ttrguingy discussing. ^Anaworod them well; literally, admirably^ beautifully. The firit of aU; 

Matthew says, the great. The meaning is, the most essential, the vital, Love ; the word used here 

impBesMMra/ high rii^ma/nw,— veneration, not affection. Personal affection does not come at com- 

mxDd, and is not conunanded. ^With all thy heart ; literally, out of thy whole heart. The heart, not 

only as the seat of the affections, but as the entre of our complex being— physical, moral, spiritual and 

intellectual. — Vincent. Soul ; literally, life. (See Mark 8 : 35-36) . Mind ; understanding. 

Vfighbor ; literally, the one near. Jesus expands the meaning of this word to cover the whole human race^ 
—Luke 10 : 29-37. TTndentanding ; intelligence, sagacity. Bieereetly ; having his mind in posses- 
sion ; having his wits about him. The word occurs only here in the New Testament.— Vincent. 

IX880VS.— 1. '* God if one/* means that there are not many gods, as people used to think, but that 
One Supreme Will governs the whole universe. God is the infinite Reason and Love. Jesus taught us to 

call Him " Father." %. Ton cannot love God in just the same way that you love your mother, and this 

conunand does not mean that. To love God means something that you can do ; to reverence and obey Him 
with all your faculties and feelings,— heart, soul, mind and strength. All great, noble souls do this,— it is 
vhat makes them great and noble. 8. Kever wonhip anything lower than God. If you worship pleas- 
ure or money, that worship will pull you down,— degrade you. Read about Jesus' temptation, M att. 4 : i-io,— 
vhexe he said, ** Thou sh^ worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve." — -4. To find out 
the will of God and do it, is your first business in this life. Well, then, the first question is. What does God 
want of me ? The answer is. He vrants me to make the best and the most of the powers He has given me. 
Yoo dishonor your Maker by remaining ignorant when He has given you the power to know ; and by doing 

wrong when He has given you the power to do Right. 6. What is the second great commandment ? 

Now you cannot love your neighbor ^mj/ as you love your mother, and this command does not mean that, 
fiat yon can respect the rights of all your fellow-creatures as you would like to have your own rights 
respected ; and you can be helpful and kind to all,— even the worst and meanest of them. Thb is why God 
teaches you to reverence Him first, because if you reverence Him you cannot despise anything which He has 
made. — -^. Yon have no riffht to despise anyl^ody. You can and you ought to despise all meanness,— 
lying, dishonesty, deceit, treachery, and all the degrading things that weak and foolish people do ; but Jesus 
teaches you to pity the folks who practise these vices and meannesses, and to try and help them up out of their 

evil. 7. Bemember that you are not perfect. I know some young folks (some old folks too) , who are 

fooH^ enough to act as though they despised in others the very things that they do themselves ! Do you 
eter— but 1 have no right to ask that question. God only has the right to your inmost thoughts. If you 

suspect that in some very important things you may be all wrong, go to Him about them. S. Bead the 

parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10 : 29-37) , to find out who your neighbor is, and how you ought to 

belp him. 9. You i^U find ont many things as you grow from youth to age, but you will never find so 

complete a rule of action as that one which says : " AU things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ve also unto them."— Matt. 6 : 12. 
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I*e«gon rv.] 



THE DOWNFALL OF JUDAISM. 



[April 28^1860. 



TUCE— A. D. 30. April4. PLACES.— (i) The Temple. (9) The mount of Oliyes. 
THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 13:1-13. (Revision). 



13 And as he went forth out of the temple, 
one of his disciples saith unto him, ^ Master, > Or, 
behold, what manner of stones and what Teaehtr. 

a manner of buildings ! And Jesus said unto 
him, Seest thou these great buildings? 
there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, which shall not be thrown down. 

3 And as he sat on the mount of Olives 
over against the temple, Peter and James 
and John and Andrew asked him privately, 

4 Tell us, when shall these things be ? and 
what shall be the sign when these things 

5 are all about to be accomplished? And 
Jesus began to say unto them. Take heed 

ii that no man lead you astray. Many shall 
come in my name, saying, I am ^; and 

y shall lead many astray. And when ye shall * Or, pmt 
hear of wars and rumours of wars, be not them to 
troubled: these things must needs come death, 

8 to pass : but the end is not yet. For nation 



shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: there shall be earth- 
quakes in divers places; there shall be 
famines : these things are the beginning of 
travail. 

But take ye heed to yourselves : for they 9 
shall deliver you up to councils ; and tn 
simagogues shall ye be beaten ; and before 
governors and kings shall ye stand for my 
sake, for a testimony unto them. And the 10 
gospel must Hrst be preached unto all the 
nations. And when they lead you to fudtr- 11 
ment^ and deliver you up, be not anxious be- 
forehand what ye shaU speak : but whatso- 
ever shall be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye : for it b not ye that speak, but 
the Holy Ghost. And brothte shall deliver it 
up brother to death, and the father his 
child ; and children shall rise up against 
parents, and* cause them to be put to death. 



Snbieot :— The Disciples' Need op Courage 
AND Fidelity. 

Text:— '*Thif generation shall not pan 
away, nntil all these things be aeoompliihed." 
Mark 13:30. 

The Other Versions:— Matt. 24: 1-14; Luke 
11:5-19. 

BeooUeetions of Last Lesson. What was the 
subject? The text? Repeat the two great Com- 
mandments. The New Commandment. 



Analysis.-!. The Diseiples' Awe of the Tem- 
ple ; and Jesus* prediction of its downfall ;— «/. i- 
2. — The Fonr Tioading Disoiples privately ask 
for the time and the pre^dent signs of the destruc- 
tion ;— vj. 3-4. — III. Jesns Warns Them not to 
expect it too soon ^— the national and natural calam- 
ities which will precede the final crisis;— v/. 5-8. 

IV. Their Own Fidelity under persecution, is the 
vital thing ;— rj. 9-13. 



AHALYTIGAL . 
tion to the masstveness 



view with him ?—vs. 3. How did they ask for the time and the sign of the predicted overthrow 1—vs, 1. Horn 
did Jesus warn them against false Messiahs ?— rj. 5-6. What national and natural troubles should isUer- 
vene ?— r/. 7-*- What Personal trials were the disciples to encounter ?—vs. 9. What hint is ^iven of the 
lime that must elaPsef—vs. 10. How were the disctples to bear themselves under the inquisttion of their 
oPposers f—vs. 11. Haw should the new truth divide familiesf^^s. 12. And awaken the hatroa qf the 

wQu> STTTBrBS.HStpn^S ; their ^^•^J'fff,|^J|^P^nt^_ Amon|r^the ruins of tibe temple, stonee have 



ing to be me, or my successors, or to have authority from me. 



,, , ine. usurping iLdaim- 

-The ena; literally, the upshot^tht con- 



summation. The phrase ** the end of the work! ** was never used by Jesus. All the nations ; the woid is 

lly employed in the New Testament to denote Gentiles^ as distinguished from Jews.--ViNCBHT.- 



dnreth; the word indicatesmore than mere passive patienoe ; it has a signihcance of maniy^ stromums 

Utavor. Saved; protected, preserved. 

LE880K8. 1. Don't be afraid of big temples. If the thing they stand for b not a true thing, they 

will tumble down. The size and splendor of a church or cathedral is no proof of the truth of the religion 
that is taught in it Learn from this incident that there is something mightier than great templet. That 

something is Truth. 9. Ton yonng TTniyersalists want to lay this lesson to heart. You are in the 

minority ; but if you have got hold of a great, divine truth it will prevail, because it will fill you with the 
.courage and perseverance to make it prevail You ought to count it a great privilege and joy to stand for 

so great a truth, even if you have to stand against the whole worki. 8. Do not be half-hearted about 

your faith. Stand up squarely for it every time. See what the disciples did. Read verses 9-13, where Jesus 
tells them what will happen to them,--especially, '* Ve shall be hated of all men for my name's sake." They 
were hated and persecuted, but they stood firm against Jews and temples and the worki, and they won the 
victory. The temple is dust, but the simple faith they stood for ran all over the earth, and is stronger now 
than ever.— -4. Jesns did not tell his disdpfes the time of the downfall of the okl faith. That was not 

the important matter. The important matter was that they shouki be brave and faithful 6. Leam from 

this that there is such a thing as too much curiosity about the future. Many people spend so much time 
trying to see into the future that they neglect the present How much would you give to know when yoo 
are going to die,— the day and hour of your death ? It would be an unspeakable injury to you to know it ; It 
would spoil your life. — 6- The real question for us is not when we are to die, but how we are to live. 
Are we going to live nobly or basely ?— little, mean, selfish lives, or grand, sweet, strong lives ? This is why 
we want to catch the spirit of the grandest, sweetest, strongest life that was ever lived on earth,— the life we 

are now studying. 7. We want to be saved from everything false, mean and base. We want to pene- 

vere to the end in everything true, brave and good, so that we can say, as Paul did, ** I have fought thji 
GOOD FIGHT, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith." 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 



COURAGE. 

Because I hold it sinful to despond. 

And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 

Its tumuH and its strife ; 

Because I Hft my head above the mist. 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow 
By every ray and every rain-drop kissed 

That God*s love doth bestow,— 

Think you I find no bitterness at all ? 

No burden to be borne, like Christian's pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 

Because I keep them back ? 

Why shoukl 1 hug life's ills with cold reserve. 
To curse myself and all who k)ve me? Nay I 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 

And, in each one of these rebellious tears 
Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine. 

Orateful 1 take his slightest gift, no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 

Dark skies must clear ; and, when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year. 

Patient I listen, sutne that sweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 

Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 

I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
] grudge you not your cold and darkness, — me 

The powers of light befriend. 

— Celia Thaxter. 



Continffenoy. 

(Lesson V.) 

" But of that day or that hour knoweth 
no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. 

We complain of the darkness which 
hangs over all life, the mystery and uncer- 
tainties of the future years, but, would 
you like to know beforehand the day and 
the hour of your own death ? or that of 
your friends and children ? — the exact 
course and results of your own actions, or 
the incidence and consequences of the ac- 
tions of others upon you 1 If you had a 
dated catalogue of all the coming events of 
your life, would you hang it up in your 
home fdr the information of whom it 
might concern ? Would you study it with 



pleasure ; and would such exact foreknowl- 
edge sweeten, brighten, energize and enno- 
ble you ? 

No : the mystery, — the inscrutable con- 
tingency of life is the soul of life's energy, 

is, indeed, all that makes life possible to 
such beings as we are. We are strangely 
bound by our constitution to strive to pene- 
trate the darkness by knowledge, to reduce 
the contingencies by foresight and by such 
devices as insurance; and equally bound 
by the same constitution to court contin- 
gency, and to derive our highest energies 
and our noblest discipline from the irredu- 
cible uncertainties of life. 



It is clear that there are irreducible un- 
certainties in life, — things which God does 
not intend us to know beforehand; and 
the wise attitude toward such things is not 
less truly than beautifully expressed in the 
following lines : — 

Not Knowing. 

1 know not what shall befall me ; 

God hangs a mist o'er my eyes ; 
And at each step in my onward path 

He makes new scenes to arise, 
And every joy he sends me 

Comes as a sweet surprise. 

I see not a step before me, 

As I tread on another year ; 
But the past b all in God's keeping. 

The future his mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance 

'May brighten as I draw near. 

For perhaps the dreaded future 

Has less bitter than I think : 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 

Before I stoop to drink. 
Or, if Marah must still be Marah. 
He will stand beside the brink. 

It may be he keeps waiting 

TU the coming of my feet 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, 

^ome joy so strangely sweet, 
That my lips shall only tremble 

With the thanks they cannot speak. 
O restful, blissful ignorance ! 

'Tis blessed not to know. 
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It holds me in those mighty arms 

Which will not let noe go. 
And hushes my soul to rest 

On the bosom which loves me so. 

So I go on not knowing : 

I would not if I might, 
I would rather walk in the dark with God 

Than go alone in the light. 
1 would rather walk with him by faith 

Than vralk alone by sight. 

My heart shrinks back from trials 

Which the future may disclose. 
Yet I never had a sorrow 

But what the dear Lord chose ; 
So I send the coming tears back 

With the whispered words, ** He knows." 
—Mary G. Brainerd. 



An Alabaster. 



(Lesson VI.) 
Those who honor and commend the 
greatest, by such means as are at hand, ac- 
cording to the customs and circumstances 
of their time, and in unfeigned sincerity 
and love, give to the greatness thus hon- 
ored, the wings by which it fiies through 
the world. It is Mary's loving act, which 
all can understand, that calls attention to 
the deeper love oL Jesus, which, because it 
is so deep, needs to be signalled and dis- 
closed. The beauty of Mary's act points 
to the glory of Jesus' character, and after 
ages, attracted first by the beauty go on to 
discern the glory. 



What the Blood of Christ Means. 

(Lesson VH.) 
" Looking at the Bible as a whole- 
asking what is at once the most compre- 
hensive and the most peculiar characteris- 
tic of the life of Jesus Christ and of the 
best spirits of Christendom we cannot go 
far astray in adopting the only definition 
of the blood of Christ which has come 
down to us from primitive times. It is 
contained in one of the three undisputed, 
or at any rate least disputed, epistles of 
Ignatius of Antioch. (A. D. 107). " The 
blood of Christ," he said, **is love or 

CHARITY." 



With this unquestionably agrees the 
language of the New Testament as to the 
essential characteristic of God and of 
Christ. Love, unselfish love, is there 
spoken of again and again as the funda- 
mental essence of the highest life of God ; 
and it is also evident on the face of the 



Gospels that it is the fundamental motive 
and characteristic of the life and death of 
Christ. It is this love stronger than death,, 
this love manifesting itself in death, this- 
love willing to spend itself for others,— 
that is the blood of the life in which God 
is well pleased. Not the pain or torture of 
the cross — for that was alike odious to God 
and useless to man — but the love, the self- 
devotion, the generosity, the magnanimity, 
the forgiveness, the toleration, the com- 
passion, of which that blood was the ex-^ 
pression, and of which that life and death 
were the fulfilment."— Dean Stanley, in 
Christian Institutions, 



Gtothsemcaie. 

(Lesson VIII). 
"I READ how in Gethsemane, 
The sufTertng Saviour bowed the knee ; 
My tears fell fast upon the book,— 
It was so grandly sad to read 
Of him, in darkness, grief, and need- 
It seemed to me that 1 could look 
Through all thy shades. Get! 
And see the One who died for me. 

I too had my Gethsemane : 
The hour of darkness came to me, 
And none was by to watch or aid : 
The bitter cup that would not pass- 
Then like my Lord 1 knelt and prayed. 
And in my own Gethsemane 
I found the One who died for me." 

—William O. Stoddard. 



The Water coid the Stone. 

KA Faniasy.) 
The water of the Stream of Life, 
With clear celestial patience rife, 
Falls 'mid Hadean gloom and din 
On the colossal Stone of Sin. 

Descending from its source above, 
Thb water of the Land of Love, 
On some divinely joyful day 
Shall wear the awful Stone away ! 

— Wm. H. Hayne. 



However good you may be, you have 
faults ; however dull you may be, you can 
find out what some of them are ; and, how- 
ever slight they may be, you had better 
make some — not too painful, but patient - 
efforts to get quit of them.— John Ruskin. 

The Christian is he whose life work 
glows and grows under his hand, who is 
conscious of an unceasing call for strenu- 
ous activity, who takes for his watchword 
the great apostle^s question, ** Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?" Rev. A. P. 
Peabody. 
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Lesson V. May 5, 1889. 
THE COMMAND TO WATCH. 

Mark 13 : 24-37. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJECT: — The Transitioii from 
VlBible to Spiritual Leadership. 

The Spiritual Cominfir s *' If thtre- 
fort they shall say unto you ^ Behold^ he is 
in the wilderness J go not forth; Behold^ 
he is in the inner chambers; believe them 
not. For as the lightning cometh forth 
from the east^ and is seen even unto the 
west; so shall be the presence of the Son 
of man.^^— Matt. 24 : 26-27. 



1. (Introductioii). The Ideal Christ. 
Learning to go alone. 

2. The Scripture Study :— Surround- 
ings, Analytical Questions, Word-Studies, 
Analysis. 

3. Historical and Suggestive :— The 
Early Church ; The Materialistic Interpre- 
tation ; The Ethical Interpretation. 

4* The Teaching: — Special Applica- 
tions ; Summary ; Younger Scholars ; Pri- 
mary Lesson ; Condensed Lesson-Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Ideal Christ. — " Christ lives 
ideally in every disciple's soul. His image 
in our hearts is the centre of light which 
draws into it and around it whatever we 
feel to be holiest and best. In our thought, 
he stands for the highest that has opened 
to our conceptions, — for the life and mind 
which attracts our noblest aspiration, and 
looks down upon us with the most august 
authority." — Dean Stanley. 



Learning to go Alone.— The tran- 
sition from the rule of another to self-rule, 
— from external authority to spiritual self- 
mastery, is at all times difficult and trying ; 
and Jesus' admonitions to watchfulness 
and faithfulness grow more frequent and 
earnest as the time draws near when the 
disciples must go forth alone. He would be 
with them in spirit, and for the signs of that 
spiritual presence they must learn to look. 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— As before ; Tuesday evening, April 4. A. D. 30 {as assumed). 

Place. — As before ; the mount of Olives. 

The Other Versions :— Matt. 24 : 29-51 ; Luke 21 : 25-38. 

Text: " Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong:'— \ Cor. 
16:13. 

Recolleotions of Laat Lesson.— What was the subject? Where and what was 
the Temple ? In what year, and by whom, was it destroyed ? What one quality was it 
absolutely necessary that the disciples should have at this time ? 

The Scripture Study ;™Mark 13 : 24-37. {Revision). 

Analytical Questions. — By what astronomical symbols is the great spiritual revo- 
lution, the overthrow of Judaism, described ? Vs. 24-25. Under what figure is the suc- 
cessful establishment of Christianity indicated ? Vs. 26. And how is the diffusion of 
Christianity illustrated ?— Kr. 27. How is. the natural growth of Christianity suggested 
by the fig-tree ?— Vs. 28-29. How, finally, is the period of this great revolution fixed ? 
Vs^ 30. (See also, Mark 9:1; Matt. 16 : 28). By what figure does Jesus claim an 
abiding permanence for his words ? — Kr. 31. How does he disclaim a knowledge of the 
exact time?— r^. 32. What practical exhortation is addressed to the disciples? Vs. 33. 
How is their special responsibility illustrated ?— Vs. 34-36- How is this special injunc- 
tion to alertness made universal ? Vs. yj. 

Word Studies^ Tribnlation ; the idea is that of a heavy pressure. Angels ; 

literally, messengers. - Eleot; the chosen; sometimes only the called, (see verse 20). 
^Uttermost part of the earth . • uttermost part of the heaven ; an allusion 
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to the apparent junction of earth and sky at the horizon. Four winds ; a figure for 

the four quarters of the earth. ^He is nigh ; it is nigh, (see margin). This genera- 
tion ; their contemporaries, (see Mark 9 : i). Watoh ; in vs. 33 means wakefulness. 
in vs. 35 and 37 a different word is used, which conveys the idea of alertness.— ViYicv.ST. 
Analysis.— I. From a description of the signs and circumstances of the national 
overthrow (Vs. 14-23). the text now passes to highly figurative illustrations of the 

spiritual revolution which Christianity was to effect; Vs. 24-27. II. The time of 

the political overturn is fixed within the limits of that generation, ( Vs. 30), but the time of 
the complete spiritual victory of Christianity, is, in the nature of things, unknowable, ( Vs. 
32). But the victory is certain, {Vs. 31) ; — Vs. 28-32. III. The oonfusion and uncer- 
tainties involved in the impending revolution demand unsleeping alertness; — Vs. 33-37. 

HISTORICAL AND SUGGESTIVE. 



History. What the disciples actually 
did when left to themselves by the disap- 
pearance of their Leader, may be taken as 
the best commentary on what they under- 
stood his last teachings to be. What, then, 
did they do.^ They formed a community 
in Jerusalem at once, and gained many 
converts; proclaiming with the utmost 
boldness that their Leader was not dead, 
but alive, and in due time would re-appear. 
Some of the more spirituaUy - minded 
claimed that he was already among them 
as a spiritual energy, or Holy Spirit. For 
four or five years they grew, with but little 
molestation from the Jewish authorities, 
and with apparently no idea of setting out 
to convert the world, until they were scat- 
tered by a persecution which followed the 
killing of Stephen. Then Philip went to 
Samaria. Paul arose, and for thirty 
years, with fiery and tireless energy he 
preached the Glad Tidings in Asia Minor 
and in Europe. The new Christian Capi- 
tal was established at Antioch : and that 
division of sentiment was manifested which 
has never been obliterated in the Christian 
church, and never will be until human na- 
ture is perfected, — the division between 
those who must interpret Jesus' mission by 
its Judaic, provincial, sacrificial and catas- 
trophic aspects, and those who must inter- 
pret it by its Hellenic, universal, ethical, 
and eternal aspects. Our survey brings 
us face to face with the fact that the disci- 
ples themselves did not agree in their in- 
terpretations of Jesus,— any more (;losely 
than the modern disciples of science agree 
in their interpretations of Nature, — but 
that in spite of differences they were alike 
animated and energized by the mighty 
tides of ethical and spiritual force which 
flowed into them from his Life. Honest 



differences of interpretation simply mark 
the different stages of intellectual develop- 
ment in men ; below those differences there 
is a deep 'and abiding unity. 

The Materialistic Interpretation 
of the " eschatological " teachings of Jesus 
is quietly disappearing. It was inevitable 
that the materialistic conception should at 
first predominate. 3ut a close and truth- 
loving study of his words has disclosed the 
fact that Jesus was not dealing with the 
dynamic but with the ethical forces of the 
universe. The "consummation of the 
age " (Matt. 24 : 3), is a wholly different 
thing from the end of the world. The one 
is a moral revolution, brought about by 
the conduct of men ; the other is a physi- 
cal catastrophe, brought about, if at all, by 
the forces of nature. Jesus never pre- 
dicted the end of the world, and never 
connected a physical catastrophe to the 
globe in any way with a moral judgment of 
men. The signs in the heavens, the dark- 
ening of the sun and moon, and the falling 
of the stars, are metaphors for civil and 
social commotions; metaphors with 
which every reader of the Old Testament 
is familiar. (See Isaiah 13:10-13; 24: 
23 ; 34 : 4 ; EzEKiEL 32 : 7-8 ; Joel 2:10; 
3:15-16; Amos 8:9; Micah 3:6. ,See 
alsoy Peter's quotation in Acts 2 : 19-20). 

It is the moral life of man to which 

Jesus addresses himself. That moral life 
is here being wrought out upon a field of 
steadfast physical order. The stars of 
heaven have never fallen to crush a rotten 
social system. God's judgments lie far 
deeper than thcU. And thus the mislead- 
ing and disastrous confusion of ph3rsical 
and moral forces, the whole " cloudland " 
interpretation of these passages, having 
fulfilled its uses, — melts away into thin air, 
like " the baseless fabric of a vision." 
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The Bthioal Interpretation is tak- 
ing the place of the Materialistic. Its 
motto is, " He is nigh, even at the doors." 
Instead of looking away toward a dim, in- 
definite future for a phjrsical catastrophe 
which shall redress the moral balance of 
the world, it looks within both the Past 
and the Present for the signs of that 
mighty, persistent Moral Force which has, \ 
does, and will continue to sway the desti- ' 
oies of man forever. More impressive \ 
than any scenic exhibition in the heavens, \ 
is the disclosure of the present and living , 
God in the moral forces of the world, — a 
God not to be run away from, because 
" When ME they fly, / am the wings ; " 



— a Judgment-seat which is never for an 
instant vacant, and whose sentences begin 
to be executed when they begin to be pro- 
nounced; a Heaven and Hell whose 
heights and depths, remoteness and near- 
ness, are not to be measured by miles, and 
whose splendors and shades owe nothing 
to earthly day or night ; a Saviour whose 
office and glory it is, not to protect men 
from God, but to bring them to a con- 
sciousness of Him ; a Futiu-e which shall 
not be exhausted, and a Consummation 
which shall not be perfected, until the 
Moral Harmony is universal, and God is 
all in all. 



THE TEACHING. 



Verses 24 to 27. This passage un- 
questionably bears witness to the exist- 
ence of an expectation of Jesus* bodily re- 
turn to earth to effect a g^eat overturn of 
the existing order of things. But this ex- 
pectation was not shared by all, (See Luke 
21:25-28); and it gradually faded out as 
the years rolled by and he did not come. 
Great revolutions did take place, but they 
were political, social, moral, and through 
them all the heavenly bodies maintained 

the even tenor of their way. "What 

these predictions meant, on the lips of 
of Jesus, was simply this: My teaching 
shall effect a great moral revolution in the 
world ; and this prediction has been am- 
ply fulfilled. But it appears to be in the 
order of human development that such 
symbolical illustrations shall at first be 
taken literally. The expectation of im- 
pending catastrophe gives energy to many 
natures otherwise inert, and by the force 
of a quickened conscience the moral inter- 
pretation comes gradually to supersede the 
Hteral and catastrophic. But we be- 
lieve that the world is advanced enough 
to bear all the truth that can be known. 
We utterly renounce and discard all priest- 
craft and statecraft. Teach the chil- 
dren that the order of nature is stable ; 
that there are no signs of any impending 
catastrophe in it. It is stable because the 
Mind and Will of God are stable, and we 
may rest vnth absolute security upon His 

unswerving purpose. Teach them 

that the coming of the spirit of Jesus into 
their own souls is the thing which will ef- 



fect a moral revolution in their lives, — will 
ennoble and strengthen them, and that 
they are studying his life and teachings to 
get that spirit. 

From tlie fi^r-tree learn lier 
parable. The teaching of the fig-tree, 
and of every other living tree is growth 
^nA fruit-bearing. What you want is to 
make the most and the best of your life. 
In order to do that, you need to begin 
early, in the spring of life, when you are 
just putting forth your leaves. If I were 
young again, knowing what I now know of 
life, / would go straight to the Great Mas- 
ter y study him^ and attach myself to him 
with the strongest loyalty I was capable 
of If I had to die and leave young chil- 
dren to the struggle of life, I would ask 
my friends to bring them into early and 
close contact with the Great Teacher, that 
they might catch his exalted spirit, know- 
ing that in no other way could they be so 
well fitted for noble lives. 

It is nlfirli, even at tlie doors. As 
you sit studying this lesson, do not think 
that you are learning about something- 
which is away back in the past, or away off 
in the future. The living spirit of good- 
ness, of God, the Holy Spirit. — is nigh 
you, even at the door of your heart. It is 
as near you as the air you are breathing. 
And just as you have lungs to breathe in the 
air which keeps your blood pure, so you 
have a spiritual nature to breathe in the 
Holy Spirit to keep your soul pure. 

Tlilfl g^eneration sliaU not pass 
away until all tHese tMnfi^s be 
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acoomplislied. Think what things shall 
be accomplished by this young generation 
before they pass away ! They carry the 
fate of the future in their minds and 
hands. They are the Future. According 
to their conduct the world will grow better 
or worse during the time that they have 
charge of it. If tl\ey learn early to rever- 
ence God, and to respect their fellows and 
themselves, to love Truth, Honesty and 
Humanity, they will brighten and bless the 
world. If they grow up deceitful and sel- 
fish, the world will be darker and sadder 
for their having lived in it; and they 
themselves, instead of making the most 
and best of their lives, will have made the 
least and worst of them. A generation ! 
What bane or blessing is in it ! This is 
the solemn crisis of the houi;; and this, 
not darkening* suns or falling stars, is the 
thing to look at. 

Heaven and eartli sliall pass 
away; but my words sliall not 
pass away. This means that the moral 
law is supreme. The stable and enduring 
ph3r8ical order is less solid and permanent 
than the moral order. It seems strange 
enough to hear this lonely and defeated 
man uttering such confident and majestic 
words in the very hour of his downfall. 
They thrill you with a sense of divine, ex- 
haustless power. They open to you the 
supreme security of truth. 

Of tliat day or tliat liour know 
etli no one, not even tlie angrels. 
• • neltlier tlie Son* If our faith in 
Jesus depended upon the infinitude of his 
knowledge, we would certainly have to 
pause here before his plain and unmistaka- 
ble confession of a limitation of knowl- 
edge. But as it is, our confidence is only 
deepened by this statement We are not 
following him as one who manifested a 
divine omniscience, but as one who mani- 
fested a divine love. To credit him wi h 



infinite foreknowledge would be to take all 
the reality out of his love, and make him a 
mere actor even in the deepest passages of 
his life. What reality was there in the 
Gethsemane-prayer, " Let this cup pass," 
if he knew it would not and could not pass ? 
There are many oomiJig events of 
which, constituted as we are, it is infinitely 
better for us not to know the day nor the 
hour. Our own death, and that of our 
friends, is certain, but which one of us 
could endure an exact foreknowledge of the 
day and the hour ? Take away the cle- 
ment of uncertainty from our future,— 
take contingency out of life, and you rob it 
of every one of its strongest forces; it 
ceases to generate faith, hope, trust, and 
love. ".^ world without a contingency 
or an agony could have no hero and no 
saint ^ and enable no Son of man to dis- 
cover that he was a Son of God^ 

Take ye lieed, watcli. They were 
to watch, with keen eyes and alert minds.— 
I. For the outward signs of the downfall 
of the Jewish Church and State. 2. For 
the inward signs of his presence among 
them in the spirit. The outward signs 
would be visible to all who could read the 
signs of the times ; the inward signs they 
would miss unless they kept themselves 

spirituaUy active and alert. ^The perili 

of life are so numerous and great, that it 
seems clear that the development of an 
alert and faithful mind is one chief object 
of life's discipline. How much alertness, 
watchfulness, fidelity, it takes to bring one 
baby through the countless dangers of in- 
fancy and childhood ! In fact there is a 
peril and a contingency, physical, mental, 
moral, for every hour of existence. Unin- 
termitting watchfulness is the price of life ; 
and yet, unless all character is to perish, 
all the contingencies that render watchful- 
ness necessary must remain. 



SPECIAL APPLICATIONS. 

1. Jesus did not come back, and is energy is always renewed. 



not coming back in bodily form, to set all 
wrong things right at once; neither will 
wrong things ever come right of them- 
selves. We have got to set wrong things 
right, first in ourselves, then in the world. 
It is a long, slow, bafiling process, in which 
we have the mighty help of our spiritual 
inspirer and leader, looking to whom our 



We may 1 
to fail, as he did, but not one grain of 
righteous seed will fail to ripen at the last 
We do our humblest work for truth and 
righteousness in the presence of a cloud of 
spiritual witnesses, in the consciousness of 
which, the weakest of us becomes a spirit- 
ual giant. 
2. Nothing; la more fatal to our ea 
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«igy than the looking for something to 
happen that will do our work for us. Such 
forward-looking is not faith, it is simply a 
pretext for shirking present duty. When 
we are past work, we may turn our faces 
toward the light, and watch and wait, in 
hope and radiant expectation; but while 
we are still on the field of duty, we must 
watch for the presence of Christ within 
09— not for his coming in the clouds of 
lieaven. 

3. It is "Christ in you, the hope of 
glory," {Coloss. i : 27), that you are to strive 
for. You are to watch for the signs of his 
presence in your spirit. Is a new impulse 
to goodness born within you ; does a seri- 
ous, sacred feeling come over your soul, in 
which awe, fear and delight are almost 
equally blended, as though you stood in a 
great, divine and loving presence? — then 
your Lord has come! Ah! if we were 
only more ready and watchful, how often 
would that divine presence bless us ! " Be- 
hold, I stand at the door, and knock ; if 
any man open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with 
mt.^'—Rev, 3 : 20. 

4. Y'oa should watch and make 
ready for the coming of the intellectual, as 
well as the moral Christ. When men 
stopped watching for the end of the world, 
and began watching the world itself, 
Science arose, bringing with it a host of 
benefits and values, and driving away a 
host of vampire superstitions. There is no 
conflict between real Science and real Re- 
ligion. Material truth and moral truth 



are brothers sons of the same God. 
There can be no conflict between the works 
and the word of God. It is the pjutial 
and dogmatic interpretation of each that 
puts enmity between them. You should 
watch for and welcome every ray of 
knowledge. Knowledge is not wisdom, 
but it makes the higher wisdom possible. 
An alert, attentive, expectant mind is what 
Jesus enjoins. 

5. Ton should be on the watch for 
evil, as well as for good. You are the 
master of a house which is assailed on 
many sides by many stealthy forms of 
natural and moral evil. And while it 
would be utterly destructive of your use- 
fulness and happiness to give yourself up 
to a constant watching for calamity and 
disaster, and wholly corrupting to your 
moral character to be constantly suspect- 
ing evil approaches, yet something of the 
" wisdom of the serpent " must mingle with 
every sound nature. But remember that 
the best, indeed the only safeguard against 
evil, is a mind bent on good. Study the 
life of Jesus; fill your mind with its no- 
bility with its reverence for God, and its 
regard for man, and there will be no room 
in your soul for intrusive evil. 

6. ""WTiere two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,'*— Matt. 18 : 20. This 
has been the real " second advent " of 
Jesus, repeated, not once, but millions of 
times with an unfailing and ceaseless suffi- 
ciency which has spread his Kingdom 
through all the earth. 



SUMMARY. 



Jesus does not predict the end of the 
material world; he does not announce a 
day of general and final judgment to take 
place at the end of the material world ; he 
does not foretell his personal coming to 
earth again in the flesh. All these things 
might be supposed— hwX he does not teach 
them. He does predict the downfall of the 
Jewish nation, and of all nations that do 
not maintain justice and love ; he does an- 
nounce the present and continuous judg- 
ment of God's laws upon all individuals 
and societies of men ; he does assert his 
personal, spiritual, perpetual presence on 
earth, and in the minds of all who will re- 
ceive him. As the representative of the 



ceaseless moral activity and power of God, 
and as the representative of the highest 
possibilities of nobleness in man, he is 
always here. His " comings " are outward 
manifestations of his perpetual presence ; 
and in this sense he is continually coming 
to individuals and nations. Whenever 
wilfulness, selfishness and moral degen- 
eracy bring on a catastrophe of disinte- 
gration, that is a "coming" of Christ to 
judgment. He so came at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and drew the materials of a 
new spiritual empire out of the wreck of 
the old. " Any great reformation in morals 
or relig^n is a Coming of Christ. A 
great Revolution, like a thunder-storm, 
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sweeping the evil violently away to make 
place for the good, is a Coming of Christ." 
But his real coming antedates every such 
crisis. He comes, in fact, when the spirit 
of abhorrence and resistance to wrong and 
oppression begins to rise in men's minds. 
Our civil war for the abolition of slavery 
was the outward sign of a coming of 
Christ which had previously taken place in 
many souls. Thus in one of our famous 
battle-songs of the war, the outward events 
are used as emblems of his spiritual com- 
ing and judgment : — 

" Mine Qyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord ; 

He is trampling out the vintage where tlie grapes 

of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terri- 
ble swift sword : 



His truth te aiarchlng on. 



**He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 

never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the fuarts of men before his judg- 
ment seat: 
O, be swift my soul, to answer him ! be jubilant,. 

my feet ! 
Our God is marching on." 

But the watchful mind sees the coming of 
Christ far more clearly in the gradual and 
silent reformations, which work like leaven 
in human society, and in the individual 
soul. So the Christ is present and ready 
to-day to come to you. This church, this 
school, these teachers and workers, are so 
many signs of his presence and readiness 
to enter your spirit, and to begin his trans- 
forming and ennobling work upon you. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What is Jesus now telling his followers ? (He is telling them how to see his spirit 
working among men). His spirit without his body? (Yes; his spirit alone). He was 
not coming back in body, then ? (No; only to show himself for a little while). Why 
show himself for a little while ? (So that they might see that death had not really killed 
him). Does what we call death really kill anybody ? (No; it only makes them more 
alive). How does Jesus illustrate this ? (John 12 : 24). What does Jesus say about his 
word } (Vs. 31). How long ago did he say this ? (Afore than eighteen hundred years 
ago). Has his word passed away 1 (No; it is stronger now than ever). What does he 
mean by his word ? (His teachings; that which we are now studying). Why does not 
his word pass away ? (Because it is the truth, and truth never passes awdy). Will Jesus* 
word be true as long as the world stands ? ( Yes; and longer). And will it be true for us 
when we die, and pass into another world? (Yes; it will be true forever). And is 
this the reason why we take such pains to study his word ? (Yes; this is one great rea- 
son). What is another reason ? (His word can save us). Save us from what ? (From 
sin). Why did Jesus tell his disciples to watch ? (Because the coming of his spirit would 
be silent and unexpected). And if they did not watch they might miss it ? ( Yes). May 
not his spirit be near us now ? (Yes). How can we know? (Vs. 35-37). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Point. — "We muBt watoh that we 
do not fall into sin. 

Method. — This lesson is a part of the 
same talk between the disdples and Jesus, as they 
sat on the mount of OUves and looked down on the 
city of JerusalenL It was the Tuesday before the 
crucifixion and just after Jesus had left the temple 
for the last time. What were Jesus and the disci- 
ples talking about when they left the temple? What 
did Jesus say about the stones? When did his 
words come true ? What did he say would happen 
to the disciples ? Why were they to be so cruelly 
treated ? To whom was the gospel to be preached ? 
How is the gospel preached to us ? After telling 
the disciples about the destruction of Jerusalem, he 
told them that in those days many would come 
who would say they were the Christ, and that they 



I would do wonderful things and show signs enough 
I to deceive even the most faithful followers of Jesus ; 
I but they must not listen to them or be deceived by 
j them, for he had told them of their coming before- 
hand. Then he continued to talk of the fearful 
time to come,— of the terrible time of suffering that 
would come to the people when that dty and nation 
should be destroyed. He said it would be as terri- 
ble as though the sun should be darkened and the 
moon shoukl not give light, and the stars sboukl 
fall from the heavens. What woukl happen if 
there were no sun nor moon nor stars ? No light. 
I Tr. make comparison on effect of light and dark- 
ness on us and the vegetable world. So at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem the people were like a world 
without light. Then Jesus said that after this 
should have all happened, his place would be ac- 
knowledged, and he should have great power and 
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glory, and that he would send his angeb to carry or 
preach his gospel among all the nations. Jesus had 
now told them of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
of many tUngs which were to happen just before 
that time so that they might be ready and make 
their escape from the dty. But that they might 
notice thoe signs and remember them, he spoke to 
them a parable. 

How many of you have trees or plants growing 
near you* home? Do you remember how they 
looked last winter? When did you see the first 
green bud or leaf? What did you learn then ? That 
summer wouM soon be here. So Jesus said to the 
disdples, " Learn a parable from the fig-tree. When 
you see the leaves you know that summer is nigh." 
Just so when they shoukl see these tilings of which 
he had just toki them, they might know that the de- 
structioD of the dty was near at hand. He toki 



them that it would happen while many of them were 
still living, but that the exact time no one knew, 
not even the angels in heaven, and that even he did 
not know himself, but that God knew and He only. 
But it would surely happen, for God's words were 
true. Even the earth would pass away easier than 
God's words fail So they must watch and be- 
ready. This was a terrible thing that was comings 
I do not suppose we can even think how bad it was. 
Tr. describe in detail some of the terrors of tiut 
event. Jesus said to be safe they must watch for it,. 
even as a porter would watch when the master had 
left his home, and he knew not the time of his return. 
He might come at any time and all must be ready 
for his coming. Redte Golden Text. What terri- 
ble thing is still before us now ? Sin. What must 
we do that we may not be overwhelmed by it ? How 
shall we watch ? Summary, 



Lesson VI. May 12, 1889. 

THE ANonrriNO at bethant. 

Mark 14 : 1-9. 



SYNOPSIS. 



SUBJBCT : —Waste that is the high- 
est Boonomy. 

Principle I — " 7%^/ is that scatter- 
etk and increaseth yet more.''' -Proverbs 
11:24. 

1. (Introdnotion). The Two Econo- 
mics. 

2. The Scripture Study : — Surround- 



ings; Analytical Questions; Word-Stud- 
ies; Analysis. 

3* History and Suggestion : '' Ex- 
pedient that one man should perish." 
Mary of Bethany. 

4* The Teaching. — Special Points; 
Questions for Younger Scholars ; Primary 
Lesson ; Condensed Lesson-Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Two Economies. " There are, 
in fact, two kinds of economy. There is 
the economy of our ordinary living — the 
economy which involves the demands of 
our bodily condition, of our honest dealing 
with others, and of prudent forethought. 
Let M<7/ always be heeded. But there is 
also an economy of our higher nature — 
and economy of our entire being which 
must not be sacrificed to any spurious 



theory of economy. Let us make a proper 
distinction between the economy of livingy 

and the economy of life'' Chapin. 

" Expense, and great expense, may be an 
essential part in true economy. If parsi- 
mony were to be considered as one of the 
kinds of that virtue, there is, however, an- 
other and a higher economy. Economy is 
a distinctive virtue, and consists, not in 
saving but in selection." Burke. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — Probably Wednesday evening, April 5, A. D. 30. 

Place. — The conspiracy in Jerusalem. The anointing at Bethany. 

Text : " She hath done what she could:' Mark 14 : 8. 

The Other Versions :— Matt. 26 : 1-13; John 12 : 1-8. Elements of the same 
incident, probably, in Luke 7 : 36-50. 

BecoUections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject ? Are the signs given as 
signs of the end of the world, or the end of the age ? What is the difiFerence } Was 
Jesus' return to be in body or in spirit ? 

The Scripture Study; — Mark 14 : 1-9. {Revision). 

Analytical Questions. — ^What account is given of the rulers' conspiracy against 
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Jesus? Vs,\. By what consideration were they withheld from publicly arresting him? 
— Vs, 2. How are the circumstances of the anointing at Bethany related ? — Kr. 3. To 
what criticism did this act give rise ? Vs. 4. What better use of the costly ointment was 
suggested?— Fj. 5. How did Jesus interfere? Vs.d. What circumstance made his 
case an exception to the general law of considering the poor ? — Vs. 7. What did he con- 
strue the anointing to mean ? — Vs. 8. What universal influence would this woman^s act 
hare? — Vs. 9. 

Word Studies. The feast of the passover and the unleavened bread ; liter- 
^^% the Passover and the unleavened. It was really one and the same festivaL — ViN- 

<:ent. ^They sought;— Imperfect tense: were all this while seeking.— \^\i>. — A 

tomnlt of the people; an uprising of Jesus' friends, especially the Galileans. Simon 

the leper ; one who had been a leper. A woman; John says, Mary. ^An alabas- 
ter ornse ; literally, an alabaster^ just as we call a drinking vessel made of glass a glass. 
— Vincent. It was a flask with a slender neck, through which the ointment could only 

escape drop by drop. — Spikenard ; a very fragrant, costly ointment. She broke 

the oruse ; i.e.^ the narrow neck, so as to pour out the contents more profusely. 

Three hundred penoe ; a penny was about seventeen cents, then considered liberal pay 
for a day's work. It was therefore the price of three hundred days' work that Mary had . 

wasted, according to the view of these nascent political economists. Let her alone ; 

the language of sharp rebuke. ^A good work ; literally, beautiful^ but in the moral 

sense an excellent^ an honorable deed. 

Analysis. —I. The lesson opens with a momentary glimpse of the secret machina- 
tions of Jesus' enemies^ vs. 1-2. II. The scene shifts to the Bethany supper, and 

a beautiful and significant act of homage by one of ]t&\x&^ friends^ — vs. 3. III. Then 

follows the sordid criticism of the insensates, who are blind to the finer and deeper 
forces which sway humanity. There is here a subtle suggestion of the presence of the 
unsympathetic, unloving, traitor spirit, — the Judas atmosphere., vs. 4-5. Jesus 

interprets the real meaning of the anointing, and predicts (what has been amply ful- 
filled), the world-wide influence of Mary's act,— -z/j. 6-9. — V. Then comes, (which 
should have been included in the lesson), a lightning-like reversion to the opening 
scene, the stealthy, plotting enemies, and the completion of the contract of treachery, — 

vs. lO-II. 



HISTORY AND 

*' Expedient that onemcoi should 
^e.** At a meeting of the rulers of the 
Jewish church, held, according to Matthew 
>(26 : 3) at the house of the high-priest, it 
was decided to put Jesus out of the way. 
His wounds (albeit the faithful wounds of 
a friend), rankled in their minds. Besides, 
he would be a perpetual menace to them. 
His fearless and uncompromising speech 
would, sooner or later, draw the people to 
his side. ** If we let him alone, all men 
will believe on him," — John i i : 48. But 
their problem was how to arrest him. 
His friends, the Galileans, would certainly 
resist a public arrest, and raise a popular 
tumult which might react badly upon the 
aggressors themselves. It was a danger- 
ous move ; and they could frame no prac- 
ticable scheme, until the possibility of cor- 



SUGGESTION. 

rupting one of his own disciples dawned 
upon them ; — Mark 14 : lo-ii. 

Mary, of Bethcoiy. No one knows 
who Simon the leper was, who had cured 
him, or how he comes into the story. But 
it was at his house in Bethany that a supper 
was spread for Jesus and his disciples, and 
there were present also Lazarus, Martha, 
and Mary the thoughtful, loving, and rever- 
ent, whom we have seen elsewhere ; — Lukb 
10:38-42. The emotions and sentiments 
which now possessed her are thus reflected 
in an imaginary conversation with one of 
the disciples. 

**0 Thomas! a new fear hath darkened my 
heart. The Master gave us back my brother ; hie 
hath lifted us all to God. How can we love him 
enough ? how be grateful enough ? But he b In 
danger : his enemies lie in wait for him. I hear of 
their threats. They say he shall not escape 1 
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Aistime. They are determined to kill him.. And I 
tfioolya weak woman: I can do nothing to save him. 
* Today I longed to show my grateful love in some 
way that would let all men know how much I rever- 
ence him. I would show by a royal consecration 
that I believe him to be the King of Israel I had 
been keeping for many months an alabaster box of 
lery costly balsam, such as men use, 1 have been 
told, to anoint kings on the day of their corona- 
tion. I saidf ' I can do this for him : I can pour this 
.babam on his head. I cannot speak and say what 
I believe, I cannot do anything to defend him ; but 
this 1 can do : 1 can show that one person at least 
thinks him the King of the world.' 



" It was hard to do it. At one time I thought 1 
should not dare to go. I said, * They will laugh at 
nae, they will think me bold or foolish : it naay be 
thought not modest. It will not do any good; it 
-may only make his enemies more angry ; it may call 
down their hatred on my brother. I had better not 
do it. . . But somehow my heart always answered 
* Go M And I went. And in the midst of the feast 
some power stronger than myself fnade me break 
the lx)x, and pour out the precious ointment on bis 
head and feet. All who were there looked at me 
with amazement.'"— James Freeman Clarke, 1b 
the Legend of Thomas Didymus, 



THE TEACHING. 



There came a woman liavlnfir an 
alabaster cmse of ointment. • 
yery costly; • • slie poured it 
over bis liead* This was not a cere- 
mony^ it was the natural language of a 
love and veneration which could not other- 
wise fully express itself. No doubt she 
had the ancient Jewish act of coronation 
in mindf and felt that this man was worthy 
to be anointed as a king, no matter what 
the world might say or do. But the costly 
perfume was a true symbol of the gratitude 
and devotion of her heart, fragrant and 

pure. ^Deep emotion, high sentiment, 

crave expression^ — utterance by word or 
deed or symbol. We can feel so much 
more deeply than we can utter. The 
world is full of i\it symbols of thought and 
feeling, otherwise unutterable. All art 
springs from this desire to express. Find- 
ing his thought of God unspeakable, man 
tries to build it into a cathedral :— 

"•The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome. 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God !u eould not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew." 

—Emerson, in The Problem, 

It was the necessity of utterance that 
made this woman bring the costly symbol 
to her Lord. Probably she herself could 
not have explained why she did it. 

To wliat purpose liatli tliis 
waste Qf tlie ointment been made? 
Was that ointment wasted ? If you ques- 
tion the centuries lying between that act 
and this day, you will find that no three 
hundred pence was ever before or since 
placed at such compound interest for poor 
humanity. Every one of those three hun- 
dred pence has fed millions, and has done 



besides infinitely more for them than to 
feed them. Every atom of the fragrance 
of that ointment has been transmuted into 
love for humanity ; and the loving, costly, 
uncalculating homage thus rendered to the 
Friend of the Poor has immeasurably 
stimulated and augmented the disposition 

to help the poor. "WTiat is waste ? Is 

it waste to stimulate the noble and unsel- 
fish dispositions which enrich the world .^ 
Would it be a true economy to sell all the 
monuments which have been reared to 
commemorate great deeds and exalted 
characters, and give the proceeds to the 
poor? Can man live by bread alone? 
Waste consists in spending anything 
spendable, as time, money, strength, 
thought, feeling, — on things that lower the 
standards and dissipate the power of life. 
Everything is waste that is spent down- 
ward. Nothing is wasted that is spent 
upward, . 

THree linndred pence • • gsivBn 
totlie poor* Money can alleviate the 
horrors of destitution, and it should be, 
and is, freely and increasingly spent for 
that purpose. I have never yet found a 
case of actual suffering from destitution 
that I could not procure money to tempora- 
rily relieve. But this kind of help alone will 
never settle the problem of poverty. Sup- 
pose charity-spending increased until ev- 
ery mouth is filled, and every peasant lives 
like a prince. Will the welfare of man- 
kind be enhanced, or life enriched ? Not 
if physical comfort has come to be the 
chief standard of welfare, and the odor of 
coarse personal selfishness has replaced 
the fragrance of self-sacrificing love. 
Charity-gifts impoverish life when they 
sustain idleness and deceit ; when they are 
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given to escape importunity, or as a substi- 
tute for personal sympathy and active 

helpfulness. ^Mnoh of the pity, which, 

under the old system of charity-training, is 
expended upon the destitute, is like the 
pity which the city-bred little girl expressed 
for the free robin which, on her first visit 
to the country, she saw hopping about the 
garden, picking up its living. " Poor little 
bird," she said, " it*s got no cage." The 
city child's idea of birds was that they 
are bom to live in cages, and are made 
helpless and happy by the obligation of 
their captors to give them food and water. 
But the cage-life is as abnormal to the 
human being as to the bird. And there is 
a kind of aid miscalled charity which cages 
and enfeebles its objects. To give money 
alone to the poor is often the necessity of 
the situation, but it is the most inadequate 
and least successful form of helpfulness. 
The giving of that three hundred pence 
worth of ointment to the poor of Bethany 
would have been a doubtful advantage to 
them, and it would have robbed the poor 
of all the Christian ages of both money 
and of far higher forms of helpfulness. 
In St. John's version of this incident, it 
is Judas who criticises Mary's act. And 
his criticism seems perfectly sound. He 
had the best of the case, as things stood. 
Wretched and appealing poverty abound 
ed ; while this costly ointment was evapo- 
rating in air, — wasted on a declared friend 
of the poor ! There was no flaw in the 
reasoning, from economic premises. Judas 
was right to enrich himself by selling his 
Master, too, if economic principles are the 
highest principles of life! The Judas- 
utility generally ends in the Judas-betrayal. 
Yet, somehow, it is not the spiritual suc- 
cessors of Judas, but the spiritual suc- 
cessors of Mary who have ennobled and 
enriched the world! 

Te liave tlie poor always wltli 
yon* Fortunately this does not say shall 
have. Poverty is not a remediless evil. It 
is not an evil at all when it only comes as 
the penalty of incorrigible laziness and 
self-indulgence. Nor is it an evil when it 
furnishes an otherwise lacking stimulus to 
exertion. From the ancient and honorable 
estate of poverty has sprung the strongest, 
the noblest and best of our race. There 
is no more hopeful sign of the present 



times than the growing disposition to assail 
poverty at its roots, — to get at and remove 
its preventable causes. We are beginning 
to see that it is not natural incompetency 
alone which keeps the mass of men poor, 
but that a great contributing cause is the 
greed, cunning and fraud of the conscience- 
less and selfish. 

Wliy trouble ye lier I Slie liatli 
wrongrlit a g^ood work on me* 
Literally, a beautiful^ a noble work. Jesus 
virtually says that her act is a comfort and 
a re-inforcement of spirit to him, besides 
being an anticipatory symbol. "The 
spirit which offers precious things simply 
because they are precious ... is a 
good and just feeling, and as well-pleasing 
to God and honorable to men, as it is be- 
yond all dispute necessary to the produc- 
tion of any great work." — Ruskin. What- 
ever honors worth, raises the ethical stand- 
ard of life. The soldiers' monuments with 
which our country is dotted all over, are 
many of them costly, but they honor the 
virtues of courage and self-sacrifice, with- 
out which no country can stand. The 
highest and most serviceable characters 
are not formed by economics or philoso- 
phies, but by sentiments, — Truth, Honor, 
Love, Faith. " Out of the heart are the 
issues of life." So this memorial of Jesus, 
this "anointing aforehand for the bury- 
ing," awakens sentiments without which 
life, with all its money, would not be worth 
living, and would not continue. 

Tliroiiflrliont tlie whole world* 
tliat wliicli tlilfl woman liatli done 
sliall be spoken of* The man who 
allowed this costly ointment to be wasted 
on him was not a professor of political or 
industrial economy, but he knew the forces 
that sway men*s lives. He knew human 
nature. He knew that this fragrant offer- 
ing would touch human sentiments the 
world around. He said so. He knew 
that costly offerings would be given, for 
his sake, to the poor, to suffering humanity, 
in all ages. He knew that the whole 
structure of society stands on the senti- 
ments. He knew, 1 believe, that he would 
be more and more accepted as the Repre- 
sentative of Humanity, and that reverence 
and devotion to him would more and more 
create reverence and devotion to humanity, 
— as it has done, and increasingly does. 
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How long do you suppose the disposition 
to help others would survive the loss of 
reverence for humanity? Let the othir 



become contemptible, and his griefs will 
seem little worth assuag^ing. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



!• ''She hath done what she could/' 
literally what she had she did. The 
meaning is not that she had done all she 
could, but what she could do at the time. 
The cases are rare when it is right to wait 
to do more, or to do all. Do what you can 
at the time. 

2* Oratitude. Look over the whole 
creation, and you shall see that the bond 
or cement that holds together all the parts 
of this great and glorious fabric is grati- 
tude.— South. How grateful are we— 

how touched a frank and generous heart 
is for a kind word extended to us in our 
pain.— Thackeray. 

3. DevotadneM. The best part of a 
woman^s love is worship ; but it is hard to 
her to be sent away with her precious 

spikenard rejected. George Eliot. 

Love without reverence and enthusiasm is 
only friendship. It requires the " in- 
sight of love " to detect the true uses and 

ends of service. This woman had come 

under a great sense of gratitude to Christ ; 
she had found in him a response to every 
better feeling, an insight into her heart 
that was like self-knowledge, or, deeper 



still, a revelation of self to herself, a sym- 
pathy that was as a new life. The thought 
of him drew her to goodness and made evil 
no longer possible. . . He was inspira- 
tion, guidance, strength, everything to her ; 
hence the tribute. Munger. 

4. Loyalty to Jesus as a person is 
the lesson here. Belief in doctrines, ad- 
herence to specific forms of service, attach- 
ment to a philosophy of his life, — all these 
have their place, but they do not and can- 
not inspire the soul as personal loyalty 
does. He, the man who said and did 
these things, the mighty personality whose 
power shines out of the obscurity of his 
history, — in him, the man, more than his 
doctrine or his office, is the regenerating 
power of God. 

5* All hoarding is waste. Every 
economy that starves the soul to fill the 
pocket, is waste. But there can be no 
waste in what is spent to energize the no- 
ble sentiments and perfect the ideals of 
life. Jesus '* wasted" his life, — threw it 
away at thirty-three, and blessed the world 
forever. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Tell me how, and by whom, Jesus' life was in danger? (Vs, 1-2). Meanwhile, where 
was Jesus ? (At a friend's house in Bethany). Did he know that his life was in danger ? 
{Yes). What happened while he was at supper in his friend's house } 1 Vs. 3.) Can you find 
out who the woman wjw ? (Yes; John 12:3). What more can you find out about her ? 
<Luke 10:39). WTiat did she mean by pouring the costly ointment on Jesus' head? 
{She wanted to express her gratitude and love). What fault did some find with what 
she did? (Vs. 4). What did they say she would better have done ? {Vs, 5). How did 
Jesus reprove the grumblers? {Vs. 6). Whom did he say they had always with them ? 
{Vs.i), Who, more than anyone else has taught us to care for the poor? {Jesus). 
Would not the poor themselves then, be eager to have him honored? ( Yes). Because he 
is really their greatest benefactor ? {Yes). While he lived here on earth, did he devote 
himself to the poor, the sick and helpless ? {Yes). And where Jesus is honored to-day 
are the poor, sick and helpless best cared for ? ( Yes). Then can you not begin to guess 
what this story means ? {I guess it means that the woman who honored Jesus helped the 
Poor more than if she had sold the ointment and given them the money). You are right. 
And did Jesus know that it would have this effect ? {Yes : Vs. 9). 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIE?. 



Point. — The duty of true giving. 

Method. Where was Jesus in our 
last lesson ? What day of the week was it ? Where 
did he spend the most of that memorable Tuesday 
before the crucifixion P Who can tell some of the 
beautiful things he talked about while there ? Who 
can tell what be did on the day before, the Monday 
before the crucifixion ? Where was he on the Sun- 
day? Bethany. There was one beautiful thing 
happened at Bethany that Sunday that I think you 
have not learned, so we will talk about that tOKlay. 
Jesus was at Bethany visiting in the house of a man 
named Simon (W. B.) He was called " Simon, the 
leper.** Why do you think they called him that ? 
What is a leper ? If Simon was a leper now would 
he be entertaining friends at his house r He had 
been sick with the leprosy at one time, but Jesus 
had cured liim. He was well and clean now, but 
there were other men by the name of Simon among 
Jesus' friends, so they still called this one " Simon, 
the leper." 

We do not know really just who this man was, 
but it is thought that he was the father of Lazarus. 
While they, Jesus and this man, Simon the leper, 
and the disciples, and perhaps others also, sat at 
the supper table, or rather reclined (you remember 
how the people in those days lay upon the couches 
around the table when they ate, (Tr. show picture) 
a woman came in and stood at the feet of Jesus 
Her name was Mary. Which Mary do you suppose 
it was ? Where was Jesus ? And of which Mary 
does Bethany make you think ? Yes, it was Mary, 
the sister of Martha and Lazarus. Jesus loved these 
three very much and loved to visit at their home, 
and at this time. Mary had come to show her love 
for Jesus. She brought with her ^ ** alabaster box " 
(W. B. and show picture). That was a bottle or 
vase made of a lovely white marble, so clear that 
you could almost see through it. In it was a very 
precious ointment, so sweet that its perfume filled 
the house. It cost more than forty dollars, but forty 
dollars meant a great deal more then than it does 
now. It was as much money as a man could earn in 
a whole year. Mary came behind Jesus and broke 
the bottle and bathed his head with the ointment 
and afterward his weary feet, shedding tears, while 
she wiped them with the hair of her head. Truly 
** she loved much.'' The alabaster was a great gift 
for Mary, but it was not too great a price for that 
which came to her through Jesus. She had learned 
of him and chosen ** that better part " which nothing 
of earth could buy or take from her. There is noth- 
ing too great that we can do for Jesus. We build 
beautiful churches, spending more money upon 
them than you could count, that we may show our 



reverence for God and praise His Son, Jesus. It is 
right that we should do so. We are made better* 
and learn a lesson from every beautiful church 
building we see. 

When the disciples saw what Mary had done, 
they were very much displeased. They began to 
grumble, and to blame her for using so much oint- 
ment and wasting what was so valuable. They 
could see no advantage in so much bathing of both 
head and feet, and they said she ought to have sold 
it and given the money to the poor. Just so some 
are ready to say about the costly churches ; but we 
will see how Jesus answered them. Judas was the 
one who complained the most, and we remember 
what a terrible thing he afterward did for a little 
money. (Who can .tell what it was ?) 1 think he 
was not so anxious to help the poor as to get the 
money into the treasury bag, of which he had 
charge. Jesus said, " Let her alone ; why do you 
blame this poor woman, or grieve her by hinting 
that she has neglected the poor ? She did a good 
thing and with a pure heart, and her offering shall 
be a blessing to her." Then Jesus told them they had 
the poor always with them, and could give to them 
at any time and in many ways, if their hearts were 
only right and ready for such a good work, but that 
they would not always have him near as now, when 
they could show their love or respect for him. Jesus 
spoke boldly in praise of Mary, and said that she 
had done what she could, and that wherever the 
gospel, that is, the truths he had taught, should be 
preached, all over the world, this story should be 
told in memory of her. Why did Jesus think this 
was such a precious gift ? Because it cost so much ? 
Because it smelled so sweet ? No, but because it 
showed Mary's love for him. She thought nothing 
she had, nothing she could do too good for him, and 
so Jesus appreciated her kind love and blessed and 
praised her for it. Oh. how Mary's heart must have 
rejoiced as she heard his kind words I His blessing 
was worth more than all the money in the world to- 
her, and yet she had only to give, or do what shr 
could to get it. You remember the widow's two 
mites were worth more than all the rich man's dol- 
lars. What do you think Jesus would have said to 
a rich man who gave only two mites ? (Teach the 
responsibility of a rich man to give according to his 
means) . It is never with Jesus how much^ but what 
and how we do and give. I think, perhaps, he looks 
to see what we have left^ rather than to the amount 
we have given. That is not true giving to part with 
that which costs lis nothing. I llustrate, by referring 
to the pennies Chil. have to spend through the 
week, and the amount they bring to church on Sun- 
day. 

SUMMA«V. 
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THE LORDS SUFFER. !«. 

Lesson VII. May 19, 1889. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

Mark 14 : 12-26. 



SYNOPSIS. 

SUBJECT; How the New 87m- [ ies; Analysis. 
bolemerged from the Old. I 3. History and Suggestion: - The 

Principle : " New wine must be , Situation ; Jesus and) Judas ; The Fellow- 



tut into fresh wine-skins^ — Luke 5 : 38. 

1. (Introduction). Simplicity of the 
New Rite ; Perversion of the Rite. 

2« The Scripture Study : — Surround- 
ings; Analytical Questions; Word-Stud- I 



ship-Symbol of the New Faith. 

4. The Teaching: — Special Points ► 
Study for Younger Scholars; Primary 
Lesson ; Condensed Lesson Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Simplioity of the New Rite.— Perversions of the 'Rite.— " From 

•Such, and so simple, was the new rite of a rite thus simple, doctrines have been de- 



the Spiritual Theocracy. To those around 
Him at its institution, there could be no 
doubt of its meaning and nature, for it 



veloped by theolo^cal zeal and heated 
fancy, which would have alike startled and 
shocked those who first partook of it. It 



was, even in words, a counterpart of that I has been forgotten how Jesus himself, in 

which He had superseded with a purer and I answer to the cavU ** How can he give u» 

more spiritual form. The cup, He told , his flesh to eat .^ " — repudiated the literal- 

them, was a symbol of the New Covenant, 1 ism which cau^jht at sound and missed the 

under which, as His followers, they had | sense. * It is the spirit .that quickeneth ; 

come ; in distinction from that which they . the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that 

had left for His sake." - Geikie. i I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are 

life.'"— Ibid. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — Thursday evening, April 6, A. D. 30. 

Place. — A room in Jerusalem. 

The Other Versions : - Matt. 26 : 17--30 ; Luke 22 : 7-30 j John 13 : 1-30; i Cor. 
11:23-25. 

Text : — " This do in remembrance of «r^." — Luke 22 : 19. 

Beoollections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject ? What costly offering 
was made to Jesus ? How was it criticised ? Which was right ? 

The Scripture Study. —Mark 14 : 12-26. {Revision), 

Analytical Questions. — How did the disciples consult Jesus' wishes as to the 
place of the feast ? — Vs. 12. With what elaborate precaution against Judas' treachery is 
Jesos said to have sent them forth ? Vs. 13-14. How does it appear that Jesus had 
already selected the place } -Vs. 15-16. At what time did Jesus repair to the house ? - 
Vs. 17. As the supper was proceeding, what astounding announcement did Jesus make t 
—Vs. 18. In what extraordinary manner did the disciples receive this announcement ? — 
Vs. 19. With what vague words did Jesus make the present identification of the traitor 
impossible 1 -Vs. 20. With what pathetic solemnity is the doom of the traitor deplored ? 
--Vs. 21. What symbolic use did Jesus make of the loaf? Vs. 22. What similar use 
did he make of the cup.^ - Kir. 23. To what did he compare the contents of the cup ? 
Vs. 24. How did he tell them that this was his last meal with them ? Vs. 25. The meal 
finished, where did they go ? — Vs. 26. (Note : The variations of the different versions 
should be carefully compared). 
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Word Studies. Two of his dtecipleB ; Luks says, Peter and John, (22 : 8). A 

man bearing a pitoher ; Matthew knows nothing of a pitcher-bearer, but says " to 
such a man," (26 : 18), probably a secret disciple. The cautious method of indicating the 
place was to g^ard against the treachery of Judas. ^A large npper room ; in the bet- 
ter class of houses the dining apartment was in the second story. "When it was 

^▼ening ; another precaution against being observed by his enemies. Sat ; reclined, 

{see margin). ^They began to be sorrowful ; a curious reception of such a startling 

announcement. They could not have thought the betrayal imminent. ^He that dip- 

peth with me in the dish ; as all did that, this told them nothing definite. (But see 

Matt. 26 : 25), ^Woe ; not an imprecation. Gtood were it for that man ; — see 

TCi2iX^Tiy good were it for him if that man; " no final judicial sentence," - (Lange,) — ^but 

an expression of pity. ^This is my body ; no more a literal statement than when he 

says to Peter, " Thou art a rock," or, " Get thee behind me, Satan." ^This is my 

blood ; the symbol of love. ^Fruit of the vine ; the word ** wine " is not used in any 

of the versions of this story. 

Analysis. — I. Preparation of the Passover Feast Special precaution was 

taken to guard against treachery; — vs, 12-17. 1 1- Disclosure of Treachery in the 

Inner Circle. Jesus announces his betrayal by one of his chosen friends; — vs. 18-21. 
^Institution of the IfOrd's Supper. At the close of the paschal meal, Jesus dis- 
tributes bread and wine to his disciples as symbols of his sufferings and love ; vs, 22-26. 



fflSTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Situation. With the discourses 
in the Temple, Jesus' public teaching had 
come to an end. As a religious leader, 
Jerusalem had emphatically rejected him. 
The words of our last three lessons were 
spoken to his disciples only. He had re- 
tired with them to Bethany, and there, on 
the morning of Thursday, April 14, A. D. 
30 (as assumed), his disciples asked him 
the question with which our lesson opens. 
The great national seven-days' festival of 
Deliverance the Passover — had begun. 
From all parts of the world, thousands, 
nay, millions of Israelites had streamed to- 
ward Jerusalem, the place of the great 
ieast^KEiM.) It was a joyous anniver- 
sary, national, religious, social. Jesus had 
come from Galilee expressly to be present 
at it, and to put his pretensions to the 
proof in the midst of the great assemblage 
of his race. Well ; he had offered himself 
as their Messiah, and they had rejected 
him. That is, the rulers had rejected him ; 
and he was really in hiding from them in 
Bethany. But he may still have thought 
that the people would receive him, if they 
could be separated from the malignant in- 
fluence of their rulers. At all events, he 
resolved to return to the city, and eat the 
Easter lamb among the rejoicing multi- 
tudes of his countrymen. 

Jesiis and Judas.— It is impossible 



that Jesus' keen insight and knowledge of 
men should not have made him aware of 
Judas' declension in faith and loyalty ; and 
he may have introduced the subject of be- 
trayal here to satisfy himself how far 
Judas had gone or would go. Judas was, 
so far as we know, the only Judean 
among the twelve. He had the Judean, not 
the Galilean conception of what the Mes- 
siah should be and do, and this conception 
Jesus had wholly failed to fill. He was 
not overturning the existing order of 
things, but was succumbing to it He was 
not going to place his followers in positions 
of power and glory, but in positions of in- 
significance, contempt, penury and peril. 
Disappointed ambition was undoubtedly 
the determining cause of Judas' course. 
The ostensible bribe— about eighteen dol- 
lars of our money — will not account for his 
conduct. Nothing will so thoroughly em- 
bitter an able man as the thwarting of his 
selfish ambitions. Judas had lost standing 
with the dominant party by following 
Jesus. To regain and possibly to augment 
his standing with that class, the only course 
left open to him was to do them the great 
service of delivering the impostor into their 
hands. These considerations do not in 
the least minimize the atrocity of his act, 
but they help to make it intelligible. This 
was the " Satan " that entered into him — 
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IM 



very di£Eerent from the cowaurd-Satan that 
entered into Peter the next morning. 

The Fellowship-Symbol of the 
New BUth. — In the midst of, or more 
probably at the end of, the Jewish Passo- 
ver Feast, Jesus gave his friends bread 
and wine, and asked them henceforth to 
eat and drink in remembrance of him who 
was next day to disappear from their sight. 
His disciples and friends have kept up this 
custom ever since. It is the Christian me- 
morial. We have nothing to do with the 
Jewish Passover Feast, nor with the elab- 
orately drawn-out symbolical meanings 
which it had in that day. Neither is it 
necessary that we should celebrate the 
Lord^s Supper in a Church edifice. Any 
borne room will do as well. It was first 
eaten in a room in a private house. Con- 



venience alone dictates the use of the 
Church-building for its observance. Neith- 
er must all who partake of it be baptized 
Church members. The Christian Church 
was not organized when this Supper was 
first eaten. We have no reason to suppose 
that all of those who partook of it had been 
baptized. " No creed had been formulated. 
Of the theological questions which agitate 
the religious world to-day, they were al- 
most, if not entirely, ignorant Of the 
atonement they could have had no concep- 
tion, since they had none of their Master's 
crucifixion, resurrection and ascension.** 
Abbott. Personal attachment and loyalty 
to Jesus was their bond of union and their 
one qualification for partaking of this me- 
morial meal. 



THE TEAOHINO. 



A man bearliiflr a pitcher of 

water. So Mark and Luke. Mat- 
thew gives it " Go into the city to such a 
man," (26 : 18), carefully avoiding the men- 
tion of the man*s name, " Evidently neith- 
er the house where the Passover was to be 
kept, nor the name of its owner was to be 
mentioned beforehand within hearing of 
Judas." Edersheim. The owner of the 
house was undoubtedly a secret disciple, 
and the use of the room and the token for 
finding the house were probably pre-ar- 
ranged. A similar token was given by 
Samuel to Saul, — i Sam. 10:3-4. 

And as tbey eat and were eat- 
ing. In Leonardo da Vinci's famous pic- 
ture of the Last Supper (15th century), the 
disciples and the Master are shown as 
seated around the table. As a matter of 
fact, if they followed the custom of the 
time, they reclined on cushions or mats. 
'* The ancient Jewish usage of eating the 
Passover standing, had given way, and a 
symbolical meaning was given to what was 
in fact a mere social fashion, that they 
might lie there like kings, with the ease 
becoming free men. There they lay, the 
Lord in their midst, next to the beloved 
disciple, and next to him the eldest, Peter." 

Stanley. Jesus said, "With desire, 
(yearning) I have desired to eat this Pas- 
sover with you before I suffer ; for I say 
unto you that I will (shall) not e^t it (again) 



till it is fulfilled (perfected) in the kingdom 
of God-" (Luke 22 : 16.) In our studies of 
Jesus hitherto we have seen his moral 
heroism abundantly revealed — his virile 
force, his fearlessness, his absolute alle- 
giance to truth. We begin to see here an- 
other side of his great nature ; his love of 
old ways and hallowed customs, his affec- 
tionate yearning for close companionship - 
inadequate as that companionship was — 
and his deeply significant disposition to 
blend the highest spiritual exaltation and 
the sternest devotion to duty with the 
friendships and amenities of social life. 

One of yon sliall betray me, 
even lie tliat eatetli wltli me. 
Matthew says (26 : 25) that he identified 
Judas as the traitor then and there. It was 
probably on the preceding day that Judas 
had made his traitorous compact with the 
chief-priests. (Vs, lo-ii, which read.) But 
it is simply impossible that Jesus should 
now have publicly denounced him as a 
traitor in the presence of the other disci- 
ples, and they have taken no notice of it, 
and no steps to prevent the consummation 
of his treachery. It is probable that the 
disciples connected Jesus* announcement 
with the familiar and pathetic complaint 
of wounded friendship in Psalu 41 : 9, 
" Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom 
I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me," and that the 
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word with Judas himself was had in an un- 
dertone. In the confusion of the various 
accounts, one thing is clear, viz., that while 
the disciples knew by Jesus' manner that 
danger was impending, they did not sus- 
pect the treachery of Judas. 

Is it 1 1 This is the form of negative 
which expects a negative answer, " Surely 
it is not I." Canon Farrar represents 
their question as the sign of a conscience- 
stricken self-examination. But this is a 
purely sentimental interpretation. Their 
self-searching and self-distrust could not 
have been very deep, if, as Luke says, 
(22 : 24), they fell at once into their old 
quarrel as to which should be greater in 
the new Kingdom. The fact is that they 
were thoroughly selfish, as we have seen 
from the beginning, and as they themselves 
honestly avow. Instead of springing to 
arms to prevent the consummation of this 
announced treachery, they fall into abject 
self-exculpation, - It is not I, is it? They 
were/tf/i/V-stricken rather than conscience- 
stricken ; and it required all the stress of 
the dire tragedy upon which they were en- 
t'^ring, to transmute their selfishness into 
self-abnegation. 

Good were it for tliat man if lie 
liad not been born. The Revision 
gives us an alternative reading, '* — good 
were it for him," /.^., the Son of man — 
"if that man had not been born." {See 
margin). This prevents the text from be- 
ing used to cast an imputation upon God 
for having created Judas, or as a confes- 
sion of Jesus that he has found an unsava. 
ble man;— both of which perversions of 
this common Jewish proverb are found in 

the dogmatic interpretations. The 

moral interpretation is the true one. 
Jesus is not thinking of his own sufEerings, 
but of Judas^ sufferings. It is a flash of 
divine insight into what goes on in the 
heart of a traitor, and a touch of infinite 
pity for the pangs of soul that attend and 
follow the betrayal of sacred trusts. The 
hell of conflicting passions which precedes, 
and the hell of unavailing remorse which 
follows an act of great treachery is the 
very deepest of the hells which our con- 
flict with ev*l entails upon us. But it is a 
hell which wholly depends upon the pres- 
ence of good in us. An utterly evilized con- 
science can feel no remorse. Judas could 



not rejcHce over the complete success of 
his treachery because there vias good in 
him. It was the good stn^;gllng with the 
evil that wrung his soul with the pangs of 

hell, and made life unendurable to him. 

Few of us have been so fortunate as 
not to experience the momentary wish that 
we had not been bom. The struggle, the 
evil and the mystery of life, often tempora- 
rily overcome our fortitude and trust, both 
with respect to ourselves and with respect 
to others who seem to have made ship- 
wreck of life. " Good were it for him if he 
had not been bom " is not alone a Jewish 
proverb — it is the proverb of a struggling 
and often overbome humanity. And to^ 
snatch this proverb from the pitying lips 
of Jesus, and tum it into a sentence of 
hopeless doom upon Judas, or upon any- 
body, is to forget that there is a God, and 
to forget the very heart of Jesus' message 
from Him. 

He took a loaf • • took aoap» 
We have five different accounts of this 
parting meal. Of these the earliest writ- 
ten is that of Paul, (i Cor. 1 1 : 23-25 J writ- 
ten within twenty-five years of the event, 
and giving the earliest ciurent tradition of 
it He lays the stress upon the memorial 
significance of it: "This do in remem^ 
brance of me." His mde Corinthian con- 
verts had abused the meal by making it 
the occasion for excess. — i^vs. 30.) S implic> 
ity and sincerity are the conditions which 
he attaches to the observance of it The 
last supper was, as has been beautifully 
said, Jesus' last Parable. "This is my 
body: my blood," means, the broken 
bread is the symbol of my body ; this red 
wine, this " blood of the grape," is the sym- 
bol of my blood, — and bread is life, and 
blood is love ; see how I love you I 

Tbat day wlien I drink It anew» 
So the word should be rendered,— not new 
wine, but drink anew or again. This is 
his last meal with them ; he will not leave 
them to the unmitigated sorrow of that 
fact, but bids them look forward to the 
completion of the Kingdom of God, for 
the sake of which deeper and eternal liv- 
ing he dies. This disdain of physical 
death, — the refusal to regard it as any- 
thing other than the transition to larg«-r 
life — is characteristic. 
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Vot good-night but good-morning. 
"Life I 'we've been long together 
nutmgh pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
Tit haid to i)art when friends axe desur ; 
Fvbaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 



Tbien stearaVay, glt ^ l lttlfe Wtaiftg. 

Chodse thine own time ; 

Say not, ** Goodinight," but in some brighter clime. 

Bid me '* Good-morning." 

—A. L. Barbae Li>. 



SPECIAL 

1. On Apparent Defeat. If you 

had tried to do a great good and had appar- 
ently utterly failed ; and had made bitter i 
enemies where you had the right to expect j 
ardent and grateful friends; and were in ' 
danger of your life from people whom you i 
had tried to help, you would experience | 
something of the feeling that was in the ' 
heart of Jesus on this evening of the Last ' 
Supper. You would long to be surround- 
ed by the few who at least partly under- 
stood you, believed in you, and loved you. 
You would say, " Let me have my friends 
around me once more, and soothe my , 
spirit, and rest in peace a moment before I ; 
go out into the losing battle again." 

Learn to think kindly and appreciatively 
of those who are trying to make the world j 
better. Don't join in the imbecile cry of 
** Cranks !" There are impracticable men 
among all Reformers, but you must remem- i 
berthat the greater a reform is, the more ; 
impracticable it seems at first, and that the 
world owes all its progress to just such men. | 
The "level-headed" men whom it is the 
fashion just now to praise so highly, help , 
to keep the world steady as it is, but they j 
will never move it an inch up hill. 

Learn not to expect reward from the | 
world for your best work. It is second-best ' 
or common-place work (highly useful and j 
important such work is, too) which is appre- . 
ci^Ued by its generation. Jesus* reward 
from his generation was the cross. 

2. On Beal Defeat. The Judas { 
Life. The first principle of an honorable | 
life is. Be true ; and the second is. Be true : | 
and the third is, Be true. Betray no trust, ; 
great or small. Keep faith. Let the ' 
heavens fall on you, but stand by your j 
trusts. Bear every confidence reposed in 
you on a staunch and lojral breast. | 

Be watchful of the smallest deviation 
from trustworthiness. Judas did not set out 
to make his name infamous through eight- 
een hundred years. From sniall beginnings 
his distrust of Jesus grew to disbelief and 
then to betrayal. Very few, if any, of the 
defaulters whose betrayal of business 



POINTS. 

trusts shakes the commercial world to its 
centre, ever expected their little pecula- 
tions to grow to such ruinous magnitude. 
They grew as fast as snowballs grow when 
rolled in the damp, clinging snow. I once 
overheard a profane man say— speaking 
of a thief pursued by the police — *' He ran 
like damnation." The coarse speaker un- 
intentionally pitched upon a vivid simile. 
Nothing can run faster than damnation 
when the damnatory career is once started. 

The accnmnlation of little unrectified 
doubts, made Judas first disbelieve in and 
then betray his Lord. Do not suiftr little 
doubts about the value of honesty or the 
truth of religion to lie by and accumulate. 
They will grow to full denial by-and-by. in 
the hour of temptation. Deal with every 
doubt as it comes up, promptly and hon- 
estly. Do not rest till you have settled it. 
Doubts so treated will help you to a 
stronger faith. But doubts put by and 
laid up will corrupt the strongest faith. 

"When you hear of a case of unexpect- 
ed betrayal of trust, make it the occasion of 
self-examination. You may be going the 
same road without knowing it. Say, 
" Lord, is it I ? " ** Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.'' .\sk, 
'* Is it possible that / could be guilty of a 
crime like that ? " So when you hear of a 
deed of conspicuous excellence, ask your- 
self " Could / do that ? '' — because you are 
unquestionably capable of much lower and 
of much higher deeds than you now think 
possible. 

" I never thought I should come to 
this/' said a dying outcast in a hospital to 
me. No: that was just it. He had never been 
taught to think what the possibilities of his 
life were, either for good or evil, so he had 
neglected all the high possibilities and em- 
braced all the low ones, and now lay a dy- 
ing, an impotent, helpless wretch, at thirty- 
seven. I wish you young folks would 
learn to think, now, in the morning of life, 
of the almost infinite possibilities of good 
and evil which are in you. There is a 
Judas and a Christ in every one of you ; 
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and what your teachers are trying to do is 
to develop the Christ and let the Judas die. 
See what a wretched life a life of 
treachery and double-dealing is! Was 
Judas happy ? Let these dark days and his 
darker suicide answer. There never has 
been, and there never will be, any happy 
traitors in this world. The effort neces- 
sary to keep up deceits, makes life a bur- 
den. 

" O, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive I " 

Do not skulk through life in the darkness of 
double-dealing. Be honest, trusty and 
true, and walk erect in the light 

3. On the Memorial Supper. How 
careful we are to heed the last requests of 
our friends! How we prize the special 
tokens they have left us I So ought we to 
heed and prize the memorial supper of our 
wisest, truest and warmest Friend. 

Never allow yourself to think or speak 
lightly of the Lord's Supper. Those who 
keep it up, and partake of it, are the true 
and loyal souls who know who their best 
Friend is, and are not so ungrateful as to 
dishonor his last request 

"We love to be remembered ; and the 
thought that we shall soon be forgotten by 
those whom we have loved and served, fills 
us with pain. This community of feeling 
draws us very close to our great Teacher, 
auid makes him more real to us. 

Wlien you discover that your Sunday- 
School teacher has really a personal inter- 
est in you, and loves to be reminded by 



some little token that you appreciate what 
he is tr)ring to do for you, your own inter- 
est is increased, and you feel more at home 
with him. Very beautiful and happy rela- 
tions^ grow up between 3rou, and you can 
learn ten times as much from a teacher 
whom you love than from one to whom you 
are indifferent. Can you not see then, why 
Christians like to keep their Master's last 
request, and that in doing so they feel more 
at home with him, and can learn more 
from him, and augment his strong and 
beautiful influence over them ? 

It is often dilficult for young people to 
realize that Christ is a real being who 
walked this earth and taught and helped 
and suffered for men ; and that he is now 
as much a living being as he ever was, 
probably even nobler and grander (although 
we cannot conceive how he could be), and 
that he watches with the keenest interest 
the growth and power and helpfulness of 
his kingdom on earth; and knows his 
friends and followers here, and can touch 
and inspire them with his spirit and love — 
yet we have no reason for supposing that 
all this is not so, and that we do not give 
him pleasure when we set apart a time in 
which to specially remember him, as he 
asked his friends to do. 

Ton may be sure that the Lord's Sup- 
per has a divine reason for existing, or it 
would long ago have been forgotten. You 
should look forward to its celebration with 
pleasure, and partake of it with joy. It is 
your great Master's Household Feast 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What is the subject of our lesson ? (The Lard's Supper), What else is it sometimes 
called ? {7>4^ Last Supper), Why ? (Because it was the last meal eaten by Jesus with 
his disciples before his crucijixion). Where was it eaten ? (In an upper chamber in the 
city of Jerusalem), When? (Eighteen hundred and fifty-nine years ago). And do the 
followers of Jesus still continue, after all these years, to eat this supper in memory of 
him ? (Ke^). Well, that is very curious ; why has this custom been kept up so long.^ 
(Out of gratitude and love to Jesus). What do we call this supper now ? (// is usually 
called ''The Communion'^, Why? (Because many join together to remember Jesus), 
Now read the story. (Vs, 22-24 >. What does the "body "of Jesus mean here? (// 
means his life). What does the " blood " of Jesus mean here ? (// mecms his love). 
Together, what do they here mean ? (They mean to remind us that Jesus devoted life 
and love to us). In what words did Jesus ask his disciples to keep this supper? (This 
DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME, LuKE 22 ; 19). Is it proper for youug people to partake 
of the Lord's Supper? (Yes; when they are mature enough to have a real grtUitude 
and reverence to Jesus). What good will it do them ? (// will help to Jill their minds 
withgood^ true'and beautiful thoughts). And what good will that do? (// will keep 
out evil thoughts and wishes). And is this important ? (// is the most important iking 
in life\ 
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BY MRS. OLIVB POND AMIES. 



Point.— To taaoh the nse and need 
of the Lords' snpper. 

Method. With the smaller children 
teacben will find it necessary to iUnstrate for mean- 
ing of word ptustwer. In a simple way take a num- 
ber of children, present each with something, as a 
dxink of water, omitting here and there one. In 
answer to question children will probably say such 
and such children have been skipped. Tr. say, Yes, 
she passed by, or passed over them, and we are to 
talk to-day about a time when the Israelites (ex- 
plam) were skipped or passed over and thus saved 
from a terrible trouble which came to others who 
did not serve God. Tr. tell the story of the passo- 
▼er,— see Exodus « : 1-27. What was the passover ? 
ChiL will have learned answer during the recital of 
above story. How often was it observed ? When ? 

It was now Thursday, the day before the cruci- 
fixion, and the beginning of the seven days' Feast of 
the Passover. I wonder how many of you can tell 
vhat was done on the other days of this crucifixion 
week. What happened on Sunday? Jesus rode 
into Jerusalem as a king. What did he do on M ou- 
tlay ? Went to the temple and drove out those who 
were sellmg doves and cattle there. What did he 
do on Tuesday ? Taught In the temple all day. in 
our lesson two weeks ago. we left Jesus sitting on 
the mount of Olives that Tuesday evening talking 
with his disciples. When ha had finished his talk, 
he and his dlsdples went over the top of the moun- 
tain to Bethany on the other side. You know Jesus 
passed every night in Bethany. He also staid there 
an day on Wednesday, passing the time quietly. 
Doobtless he needed the rest, and oh, how much he 
most have wanted to talk with his Father, before he 
went out to that terrible suffering which he knew 
was so surely and so soon coming to him. On 
Thursday was the great Passover supper about which 
we have spoken so often, and to which we have seen 
10 many people coming from all parts of tlie coun- 
try. Jesus had always been faithful to the duties of 
the Jewish religion. He went to the synagogue and 
joined in its services, and kept the feasts and fasts 
as an other Jews were expected to do. The people 
had never been able to find fault with him in that 
regard, so now when the time of the passover drew 
near, the disciples asked Jesus where they should go 
to make ready a place for him to eat the passover. 
Jesus told two of his disciples, Peter and John, to 
go over to the city, and there they would meet a 
nan carrying a pitcher of water. He toki them to 
foUow this man, and go into the house that he en- 
tered. Then tbey were to say to the man who Uved 
there, ** The master saith, where is the guest cham- 
ber where I shall eat the passover with my disci- 
ples?*' Peter and John did as Jesus directed and 
found aU as he said they would. 

The Jews came from all over the country to eat 
the passover in the city of Jerusalem, so every body 
was expected to let some one from abroad have a 
part of his home at this time ; but this man was 
doubtless a friend, and probably a disciple of Jesus, 
for when Peter and John spoke of Jesus as " Mas- 
ter," he immediately showed them a large upper 
room, that is, a room on the top of the house where 



the people usually went to pray and have any reli- 
gious services. Thb room was already furnished 
and prepared, so aU the disciples had to do was to 
get ready the lamb, the bitter herbs, the unleavened 
bread and the wine. (Tr. explain where the lamb 
was killed, who killed it, and how it was cooked, 
resting upon two sticks placed through its body 
making a cross, and roaste^i whole. Tell about the 
unleavened bread, the wine also being unfermented, 
or pure juice of the grape, tell of the bitter herbs, 
the figs and raisins and use made of them) . 

In the evening Jesus and the twelve disciples 
came there to eat the passover together. While 
they sat there eating doubtless they talked of what 
the supper meant, and why they should do this thing 
year aiteryear, at just such a time, over and. over 
again. Every year in the bright spring time for 
more than fifteen hundred years, the faithful Jews 
had eaten the passover supper in just this way. 
What did it all mean ? All this was Uke a picture 
or object lesson which was to teach the people of 
the Saviour whose blood would be shed for all the 
world. Jesus and the disciples talked too of those 
things which Jesus had been telling them were so 
soon to happen to himself, and he said " surely one 
of you, my chosen friends, one of you which eateth 
with me, shall betray (explain) me.' The disciples 
were surprised to hear him speak such words as 
these, and they began to be very sorrowful. They 
did not think it possible that one of their blessed 
little company could be so ungrateful and wicked, 
and they were the more sorrowful because each one 
feared that the others would think he was the guilty 
one. They were so anxious that they began to ask 
each one for himself, " L(»rd, is it 1 ? " How much 
better that was than if they had said, " Who is it '* " 
as if each thought it must be some one else rather 
than himself. Jesus told them again in answer to 
their questions " It is one of the twelve that dippeth 
with me in the dish." He meant that it was one 
who had been his friend and eaten at the table with 
him. He said again and again that he was surely 
to be betrayed, but that it were better for the one 
who betrayed him that he had never been bom. 

Jesus knew that he would die the ypry aext day, 
and that this was the last time that such a supper 
as the passover supper need be eaten. So now he 
gave not only those disciples, but all who love him, 
a new memory supper in its place. This is to be 
kept until he comes again, to keep us reminded of 
how his body was given, and his blood shed for us. 
Thb is what he did. While they were eating the 
passover, Jesus took a piece of the unleavened 
bread and blessed it, that is, prayed over it, and then 
broke it in pieces, giving each one of the disciples a 
piece, and said, " Take eat, this is my body." He 
meant this broken bread is something to make you 
think of his body, broken or crucified for you. Then 
he took the cup of wine and did the same as with 
the bread. He first prayed over it, giving thanks to 
God, and then gave it to the disciples and they all 
drank of it. He said " This is my blood of the New 
Testament which b shed for roanv." It was some- 
thing to make them think of hb blood which was so 
soon to be shed on the cross. He said " shed for 
many," that is, for both the Jew and the Gentile. 
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The Jews thoufirht Jesus' blessings were only for 
themselTes, but he taught that his blood would be 
shed tor others as well as the Jews. By shedding 
his blood he meant the giving of his life. After eat- 
ing they aU sang a hymn together. How many of 
you have ever seen others do in this way, eating the 
broken bread, drinking the wine, and saying the 



words that Jesus said? Where did you see fids 
done? Whodidit? Why did they do so ? Golden 
Text. By this act we show to everybody that we 
believe Jesus died, and that we hope for blessiags 
through him. What is this memorial service called? 
The Lord's supper. W. B. Who should p«rtakie 
of the Lord's supper ? Summary* 



Lesson VIII. May 26, 1889. 
JBSITS BETRATED. 

Mark 14:43-54. 



SYNOPSIS. 



8I7BJBCT: —The Messiah a Prls- 
oner.' 

^1. (Introdnotion). On the Study ol 
Judas' Character ; Our Chief Concern. 

2. The Soriptnre Study:— Surround- 
ings ; Analytical Questions ; Word-Stud- 
ies: Analysis. 

3. History and Suggestion : — From 



the Upper Room to Gethsemane; Why^ 
Not Escape? The Jewish Theory of 
Judas* Act 

4. The Teaching :— Teaching Points 
on the Gethesmane Scenes, on Misdirected 
Fidelity, and on the Betrayal ; Questions 
for Younger Scholars: Primary Lesson; 
Condensed Lesson Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION. 



On the Study of Jud8U3' Charax^ter. 

" It will help me very greatly in my delicate work of 
examining the character of the betrayer of our 
Lord, if there be an understanding between us, that 
it is not presumptuously supposed on either side 
that every difficulty can be explained, and that per- 
fect unanimity can be secured on every point ; and 
especially if it be further understood that ray object 
is not to set up or defend any theory about Judas 
Iscariot, but solemnly to inquire whether his char- 
acter was so absolutely unlike everything we know of 
human nature as to give us no help in the deeper 
understanding of our own ; or whether there was 
not even in Judas something that« at its very worst, 
was only an exaggeration of elements or forces that 



may possibly be in every one of us. . . We may 
run away from Judas, as to the mere accident oif 
what he did, but he is our brother, bom in car 
heart, and we are bom in his, so far as the internal 
act of personal disobedience or rebellion or treachery 
is concerned."— J. Parker, in The People's Bible. 

Our Chief Concern.— Our concern 

is to know the spirit and conduct of Jesus in this 
transaction. How does he hold himself, by what 
spirit is he animated, how does he stand the stress 
of his infinite trial ? We have little to do with the 
rabble gathered around him : we have only to do 
with the ruffian band in so far as it shows, in lomln- 
ous contrast, the spirit and service of Jesus Ckritt." 
—Ibid. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. -Early (between one and three o'clock) Friday morning, April 7, A. D. 30, 

Place.— The betrayal was consummated in Gethsemane. Immediately after his 
arrest. Jesus was taken to the palace of Caiaphas, in Jerusalem. 

The Other Versions. Matt. 26 : 47-58 ; Luke 22 : 47-55 ; Joh^' '8 : 2-15. 

Text \—'' Betray est thou the Son of man with a kiss ?— Luke 22 -.48. 

BeooUeotions of Last Lesson. What was the subject? Where did Jesw 
announce his impending betrayal ? What memorial of himself did he establish } 

The Scripture Study. — Mark (14 143-54. {Revision.) 
Analytical Questions. How is the arrival of the arresting party at Gethsemane 
des'^ribed ? Vs. 43. By what token had Judas instructed the arresting-party to identify 
Jesus ?— Vs. 44. How are the giving of that token, and the arrest, described ?— Vs, 45- 
46. What weak attempt at defence was made ?— Vs. 47. How did Jesus accost the 
arresting party } — Vs. 48-49. How did the friends of Jesus act in this emergency ? — Vs. 
50. What account is given of a mysterious young man ? — ^.51-52. Before what assem- 
bly was Jesus first taken ?— Vs. 53. Meanwhile, wher^ had Peter placed himself ? — Vs. 54. 
Word Studies. A mnltitude ; consisting of a detachment of Roman soldiers, 
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together with some of the Temple-police, some of the chief priests and elders, with their 

servants, and, probably, a motley squad of hangers-on and citizens. Lead him away 

*«f*ly; Judas understood Jesus so little, that he was apprehensive of an attempt to 
escape. And kiaaed him; **The compound verb has the force of an emphatic^ 
4>stentatious salute. The same word is used of the tender caressing of the Lord's feet by 
the woman in the Pharisee's house (Luke 8 : 38), of the father's embrace of the returned 
prodigal (Luke 15 : 20) and of the farewell of the Ephesian elders to Paul (Acts 20 : 37).** 

—Vincent. A certain young man ; Only in Mark. ^Peter had followed him ; 

John says it was Peter who used his sword against the high priest's servant. If so, it 
was a bold step to appear in the high priest's palace. 
Analysis. — I. Judas guides the arresting party to the olive-orchard where Jesus 

is, points him out by a disciple's salute, and the soldiers arrest him ; — vs, 43-46. II. 

A faint attempt at resistance is made ; Jesus protests against being treated like a com- 
mon criminal ; the disciples depart ; the rabble amuse themselves with a mysterious 
young man; — vs. 47-52. III. Jesus is taken back to Jerusalem, to the official resi- 
dence of the high priest : and Peter follows him into the same place \—vs. 53-54. 



From the Upper Boom at Qethse- 
mane.— Jesus and his disciples, some- 
time before midnight, left the upper cham- 
ber where they had eaten the last supper, 
and took their way through the narrow 
<:ity streets toward the mount of Olives. 
In the darkness Judas soon escaped from 
the company, having ascertaired the di- 
rection in which they were going, and sped 
away to notify the captain of the temple, 
and get a guard to follow and arrest Jesus. 
His absence would soon be noticed, and 
Jesus would know that the treachery was 
now about to be consummated. The pur- 
suers would soon be on his track. The 
hour had come. Should he fly and hide 
himself ? He might yet escape I What he 
did do was to hold on his way across the 
Kidron valley and up the slope of the 
mount where the- olive-orchards were. 
Into the inclosure of one of these orchards 
lie turned, leaving eight of his disciples to 
watch at the entrance, and taking his three 
Intimates with him into the dark shadow 
of the trees. In his agitation and distress 
he withdraws himself a little even from 
them, and throws himself upon his face. 
The crisis has come. He knows that only 
a few hours, perhaps only a few moments, 
more of freedom separate him from vio- 
lence, arrest, humiliation and cruel treat- 
ment 

Why. not Escape ?— There is little 
doubt that, down to the time of his cross- 
ing the Kidron, Jesus might have avoided 
lu8 death. Many doors of escape were 



fflSTORY, SUGGESTIONS. 



open to him, but when he crossed the 
brook and entered the orchard of the Oil- 
Press, he deliberately closed them all. If 
there had been any wavering in his pur- 
pose, it would have shown itself here. Al- 
ternations of feeling there were ; infirmity 

of purpose, none. Ceesar crossing the 

Rubicon is the classic illustration of taking 
a decisive step ; Jesus crossing the Kidron 
is the Christian illustration of the same ; yet 
how different the motives! Caesar knew 
that death might lurk for him beyond the 
little stream ; he also knew that victor)' and 
triumph might await him there. Jesus knew 
that beyond the Kidron there was humilia- 
tion, defeat, agony and death. Wli ether he 
knew the height and breadth of the trans- 
cendent moral victory that has followed, I 
cannot tell, but his own words show what 
his faith was, (John 12 : 32, and 16 : 33). 
- Csesar was thinking of himself ; Jesus 
was thinking of all humanity past, pres- 
ent and to come; Caesar was consulting 
his personal ambition, and weighing its 
chances ; Jesus was consulting God, and 
doing His will. Suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that Jesus had fled. The devil could 
have given him plenty of reasons for doing 
so ; such as, " You are young, and have 
great powers, you ought not to die yet ; do 
not throw your life away. Besides, your 
great cause will suffer and perhaps col- 
lapse without you, for your disciples are 
incompetent and only half-instructed. Be- 
sides, you give your enemies a great tri- 
umph over you« and it will confirm them in 
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their error and evil. You have made but 
little impression on the world yet ; out of 
all Israel you have only got a bare dozen, 
and one of them is a traitor. And, after 
all, how do you know that it is your 
Father's will that you should suffer and die 
in this shameful and cruel way?" And 
so on, and on. Which of us does not 
know what voices of dissuasion come to 
us, when we are moved to do a difficult, 
unselfish and noble thing ? 
A Jewish Theory of Judas' Act. 

"Why did Jesus suggest to Judas, *That thou 
doest, do quickly.'— (John 13:27). The matter 
appears very plain to us. Like Caiaphas and his 
conspirators, Jesus must have been aware of the 
state of political affairs. Like them, he must have 
dreaded the popular demonstration, ripe among his 
admirers, to burst forth the very next day. John 
(6 : 15), informs us plainly that Jesus would have 
been proclaimed King of Israel already in Galilee if 
he had not retreated Mnto a mountain himself 
alone." That Pontius Pilate certainly understood 
under the title Messiah the King the political chief 
of the nation, is evident from the superscription of 
the cross, * Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews ' 
which he did not remove in spite of all the protesta- 
tions of the Jews. Like Caiaphas, Jesus must also 
have been convinced that such a demonstration 



would cost thousands <rf Uves, and be fraught with 
dire calamities to the whole people, without any 
hope of success, or even the slightert glimpse oif 
good to be derived from the bloody conflict. He 
must have known that the combat, inevitably to fol- 
low that demonstration, would first and foramost 
cost the lives of his disdples and friends. . . On 
the other hand, he was in the hands of his disciples 
and friends, who protected and guarded him faith- 
fully and jealously, so that his secret abode could 
not easily be discovered. Among them there were 
certainly not a few patriotic enthusiasts who acted 
with the agitated multitude, and waited impatiently 
to see the Master proclaimed King <rf Israel, and 
who believed in the success of that policy notwith- 
standing the huge power of Rome. Mad enter* 
prises of this kind were not rare at that time among 
the Hebrew people. Tens of thousands of patriotic 
men and women lost their lives in such futile at- 
tempts, relying on supernatural aid. In this di- 
lemma, Jesus resolved magnanimously to sacrifice 
him*ielf to save the lives of his disciples and friends, 
and to protect his people against the carnage, pil- 
lage, and calamity which otherwise would be sure to 
come. A speedy realization of his resolution was 
necessary ; a few hours more and it would be too 
late. But he was in the hands of his disciples, from 
whom there was no jescape. Therefore, he forcibly 
suggestfrd to Judas Iscariot to go and complete his 
treachery as fast as possible."— Rev. Dr. Isaac M. 
Wise, in Tlu Martyrdom of Jesus, 



THE TEACHING. 



Cometli Jadas • • with a mul- | 
titade. It was not an illegal arrest, al- | 
though made at night. The law provided ' 
that such arrests might be made where | 
escape or resistance was apprehended. 
Nor was it disorderly. The warrant would I 
be from the high priest, and the arrest 
was made by Roman officers, Qon^ 18 : 
12). Enough of resistance was made by 
an injudicious friend (vj. 47), to afford a 
pretext for binding Jesus, (John 18: 12). 
This brought forth the indignant remon- 
strance of vs, 48-49, — that they were treat- 
ing him as though he were a robber. The 
Jewish, like the Roman law jealously 
guarded the personal rights of the citizen ; 
but, like all law, could be made an engine of 
oppression and injustice in the hands of un- 
unscupulous executors. Nevertheless, the 
Jewish priests were compelled by fear of 
their Roman masters, to observe ikit, forms 
of law. 

WliomBoever I stuOl kimi • • 
take liim and lead lilm away 
safely. It was the custom for disciples 
to salute their Rabbi whenever they came 
into his presence. " Here Judas does ex- 



actly what Peter^would havefdone had he 
returned to report Jhimself."— Glover. 
" Lead him away safely " has been con- 
strued as an exhortation to offer the (pris- 
oner no violence nor indignity, but to 
treat him with respect. The more closely 
these scenes are studied the clearer the 
fact comes out that Judas was not a mere 
vulgar brute of a money-lover, but a keen, 
politic, able, ambitious man of the world, 
whose motive was not the gain of a few 
pitiful dollars, but a personal ambition for 
success, place and power. A vast amount 
of strained sentiment has been bestowed 
upon this kiss-episode, as though the es- 
sence of Judas' treachery lay in that, 
Shakespeare has made Cardinal Wolsey,— 
one of Judas' eminent successors in the 
art of betraying and prostituting the truth 
for J personal advantage— utter the real 
cause of downfall : — 

** Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, ding away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels :— " 

—Henry the Eighth III : 2. 

Drew ma sword • • struck off 
Ills ear. Matthew, Mark and Luke 
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do not say who this injudicious friend 
was; John says it was Peter. If so, it 
was another error of his unbalanced im- 
petuosity. 

"Agiin, it had been better had he been stilL For 
resistance was impossible. A Uow would do no 
good, only irritate the men against his Friend. It 
was constancy, not violence, which was now re- 
<Iimed. Again, therefore, he earned his Master's 
quiet rebuke, * Put up thy sword into his sheath.' 

Have you ever seen a man who, liaving nerved 
himself for days for some great stroke in Ufe, is sud- 
denly betrayed into striking at the wrong time,— too 
soon for success, or too late for honor ? He has put 
all the concentrated passion of his heart into one 
blow at the wrong time, and the blow exhausts him 
utterly. He has no power left. He is thenceforth 
the prey of circumstances. 

Strike as hard as you like at the right time, and 
crenrthingr assists you. The blow, instead of di- 
mintshmgri redoubles your force; success is the 
parent of success. Strike at the wrong time, or in 
the wronsT manner . . and all the virtue goes out 
of you ; you fail, and failure gives birth to failure ; 
your chance is lost, and you become fearful, unbe- 
lieving, the victim, for the moment, of any dishonor 
which may cross your path." — Stopford A. 
Brooke. 

As acralnst a robber 1 Jesus would 
not have made this protest if his captors 
had been a lawless rabble. But he saw 
before him men who knew the Jewish law 
of personal rights, and who knew that they 
had no right to bind him as if he were a 
common criminal. Nothing had been 
proved against him, he was only a suspect; 
and such had the right to walk freely and 
unbound with their captors. 

TbeyaU left bim, and fled. For- 
bidden by Jesus to defend him with the 
sword, they could do nothing for him but 
to share his captivity ; and it is doubtful if 
they would have been arrested in any 
case. The priests did not want them,— 
they would only have been in the way. 
But the mob might have handled them 
roughly, and it was because of this accom- 
panying mob that Peter (and John says 
" another disciple *'), followed " afar off "— 
that is, far enough behind to be out of the 

crowd. Iflisdireotad Fidelity. Un- 

calculating and absolute self-devotion to 
another, is a spectacle so beautiful and 
touching that it seems invidious and even 
cruel to criticise its methods. But sup- 
pose the eleven disciples had all been cru- 
cified with Jesus, — would that have been a 
true fidelity ? Where would have been his 
truth, his cause, his church, — Christianity.? 



Real devotion to Jesus demanded that 
they should live and not die, should sur- 
vive him and carry on his work. It is 
often nobler, and sometimes harder to live 
for a cause than to die for it. 

In a Persian legend, a warrior father having 
unwittingly wound^ unto death his warrior son, 
declares that he will die with him ; but the dying 
son remonstrates with him thus :— 
" Desire not that my father I thou must live. 
For some are bom to do great deeds, and live. 
As some are born to be obscured and die. 
Do thou the deeds I died too youttg to do^^ 

—Matthew Arnold, Poems. 

A certain yonnfl: man. Mark 
alone knows of this incident, from which 
fact it has been inferred that he himself 
was the young man. The ample field for 
conjecture here opened has been well 
filled. The owner of the orchard; the 
apostle John, — ^James, and even Paul, — 
have been thought of. The rationalistic 
school have amused themselves by tracing 
the origin of this " myth " to the passage 
in Amos, (2 : 16), " he that is courageous 
among the mighty shall flee away naked ;^* 
while the purely historical interpreters see 
only some coarse amusement of the rabble 
who accompanied the soldiers. 

Tbey led Jesus away to tbe bli^b 
priest. This private examination was 
the beginning of illegal proceedings. Un- 
der the Hebrew law, 

" It was the right of the accused to be free from 
all such personal investigation until he was brought 
for trial before his congregated brethren. This 
rule of publicity seems to have been derived from 
principles both as to judges and witnesses. * Be not 
a sole judge/ was one of the most famous apliorisms. 
. . Neither was there to be any such thing as a 
sole witness ; and the ' two or three witnesses ' at 
whose mouth every matter must be established 
must appear /kMV/jk to give their testimony. It is 
this principle which gives the fullest explanation of 
the answers of Jesus to the midnight questions of 
the high priest. 

" The high priest therefore asked Jesus of his dis- 
ciples and of his teaching. Jesus answered him, ' I 
have spoken openly to the world ; I ever taught in 
synagogues and in the temple, where all the Jews 
come together; and in secret spoke I nothing. 
Why askest thoi* me ? Ask them that have heard 
me, what I spake unto them ; behold, these know 
the things which I said.'— (John 18 : 20-21) . It was 
in every word the voice of pure Hebrew justice, 
founded on the broad principle of their judicial 
procedure, and recalling an unjust judge to the hrst 
duty of his great office. 

** But, as. one who studied that nation in older 
times observed, ' When a vile man is exalted, the 
wicked walk on every side ' around him ; and when 
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the accused had thus claimed his rights, one of the 
officers of the court,— a class usually specially alive 
to the observances of form and to that alone— 
* struck Jesus with his hand (or with a rod— see 
margin) saying. Answered thou the high priest 
so ? ■ The reply of Jesus is exceedingly striking. 
In it he again resolutely took his stand on the plat- 
form of the legal rights of a Hebrew,— a ground 
from which he afterwards no doubt rose to a higher, 
but which he certainly never abandoned ; * If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil : but if well, 
why smitest thou me ? ' 

" The words are no doubt a protest for freedom of 
speech and liberty to the accused. But they appeal 
again to the same principle of the Hebrew law— 
that by which witnesses took upon themselves the 
whole burden of responsibility, and especially the 
whole initiative, of every accusation, even as they 
were obliged to appear at the close, and with their 
own hands hurl the stones.'*— A. T. Innes. in The 
Trial of Jesus Christ. 



And Peter liad f ollcywed blm • 
. • into tlie conrt of tlie Uc^l^ 
priest. The story of Peter's denial does 
not properly come into this lesson ; but it 
should be observed that if Peter were 
really the one who, not more than an hour 
before, had drawn his sword to resist 
Jesus' arrest, and had seriously mutilated 
a well-known servant of the high priest, — 
his presence now in the court of the high 
priest's house, " sitting with the officers '* 
\vs, 54), was an act of extraordinary, al- 
most desperate ]x)ldness. In our next les- 
son, we shall see Jesus on trial before, a 
tribunal of his own countrymen. 



TEAOfflNQ 
1* On the Gethsemane Soenes. 

Of the oatisei of Jesus' extreme agony here, 
since he has told us nothing, we can only say what 
we see. Of all the martyrs who have calmly met 
their death, as Jesus afterward does, which of them 
has had the struggles through which they gained 
that calmness laid bare to the gaze of men ? Not 
one. Strike (lethsemane out of the story of Jesus, 
and you have a sustained calnmess. self-command, 
force, and superiority to humiliation, defeat, shame, 
pain and death, such as leaves no conception of her- 
oism unfilled. But the priceless inspiration that 
comes with the sight of a naked soul writhing under 
a fate which antagonizes its desires at every point, 
and yet conquering peace, power and grandeur from 
the struggle— this would all be lost without Gethse- 
mane, and the struggling world would be bereft of 
its noblest example. Of this scene we may well say 
with Maurice:—**! have nothing to add to what 
thousands have said of it ; and it is, after all, what 
has not been said of it, tlie unuttered, unutterable 
experience of human beings in all kinds and states 
of suffering for eighteen hundred years, which has 
brought out its meaning." 

The loene in Gethsemane exhibits an inflexible 
tenacity of purpose conquering the dissuasions of a 
most delicate and sensitive physical and mental 
organization. It is not so much the thing you do, 
HS what you have to overcome in doing it, that dis- 
ckises your real power. 

Decision of oharaoter is indispensable to any 
w<irthy use of life, or to any success in it. And the 
formation of a decisive character is a very simple 
process. It is, first, a good reason for doing a thing, 
and next, the doing of that things whatever opposes. 
The resistless decision of Jesus' character is often 
H.»verlooked, because it is masked in so much sim- 
plicity and gentleness of manner. Because, too, its 
;um was unselfish. Ordinarily, conspicuous decision 
of character, Is associated with a commanding self- 
ishness. But in Jesus, it was at the service of the 
k)west of the race. 

Jefiif* prayer is our model, because it is true to 
ttuman nature. The prayer of thanksgiving and 



POINTS. 

adoration must express our real feeling at the tinei 
or it is no prayer. So, also, the prayer of petition 
must express, not what we think we ought to desire, 
but what we really do desire at the moment. How 
else can we express the desire of our heart to our- 
selves or to God, and find out whether it accords 
with His will or not? The true office of prayer is 
to exalt the human will into the Divine will The 
one desolating horror of this universe would be that 
(lod's will should uot be done ! Prayer makes us 
see thai. 

The sleepy disciples let a great opportunity 
slip, as all sl^py disciples have done and are doing 
down to this hour. Precisely what they couki have 
done we cannot tell. We can never tell beforehand 
what will and courage can accomplish. If we are 
disposed to say that they could have done nothing, 
because God's plan required the capture and death 
of Jesus, the plain answer is that they did not and 
could not know that. It was their duty to be on the 
alert, watchful and brave. 

Any faith which disposes men to lie down in 
stupid inaction is a delusion and a snare. That so- 
called faith in God which leaves Him to do every- 
thing is simply fatalism, and is full of disaster. If 
your Universalism is simply a lazy confidence that 
God will finally bring things out all right-4f it sends 
you to sleep instead of energizing you for the reso- 
lute conflict with evil, you would better never have 
heard of it. Ennobled character is salvation ; and 
there never was, and never will be, any other salva^ 
tion. 

2. On Misdireoted Fidelity. 

Do not throv your life away until the time 
comes when you can do more good by dying than 
by living. Your life is a sacred trust. God gave it 
you, to keep until He calls for it. Do not squander 
it, with all its possibilities. Study the laws of its 
preservation, and obey them. Then, when God, by 
some heroic occasion, calls upon you to put it to the 
hazard, do it calmly and fearlessly, as Jesus did. 
Only those who feel the full value of life can nobly 
give it away. Duty is more than life, but that fe 
saying little for duty, unless the vahie of life b felt. 
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BedUeitiieu of life is not of itself proof of de- 
votion to duty. I have seen more than one beauti- 
ful life self-sacrificed under a wholly strained and 
abnormal idea of devotion. The mother of young 
diildren, whose life is no longer her own, but is 
mortgaged to those to whom she has given birth, 
has no right to give it away, even in devotion to a 
<lying husband. Do not uselessly sacrifice your life 
to prove to yourself that your heart is right. 

Jenui reoommandf no such fanatic trust in God 
as is fatal to all self-help and foresight. When your 
life has become valuable to others, you have no right 
to sacrifice it, Mve for the general good. 

Theinitinot of self -deyotion, the most beauti- 
ful and noble of all human instincts, needs, like all 
our other instincts, the guidance of reason and con- 
science. In Jesus it had that guidance. If he had 
thrown his Ufe away in Galilee, there would have 
been no cross of Calvary to " diuw all men unto " 

3« On the Betrayed. 

" Ton think it was an awful thin^^ for Judas 
to betray Jesus. How many betray him for less 
than thirty pieces of silver? You think it was a 



terrible thing for Peter to tell such a cowardly He, 
and skulk from his master. How many do the s 
thing when they deny their religious faith,- 
they go to places where it is unpopular, and shrink 
from avowing it, or perhaps disavow it altogether? — 

Chapin. **Yea, mine own familiar friend. In 

whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 

lifted up his heel against me."— (Psalm 41 : 9). 

" Tyrants are bad, heretics worse, but false brethrea 

worst of all."— Luther. ** Passion and unkind- 

ness may give a wound that shall bleed and smart, 
but it is treachery that makes it fester."— South. 

" Traitors are hated even by those they favor." 

—Tacitus. 

" {Aside). To say the truth, so Judas kiss'd his 

MMter, 
And cried— All hail ! whereas he meant— all harm." 
— Shakespearb, 

" The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most ac- 
cursed: 
Man is more than Constitutions; better rot be- 
neath the sod, 
Than be true to Church and State while we are 
doubly false to God."— Lowell. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where do we now find Jesus ? {In the garden (or orchard) of the Oil-Press). Why do 
yoti say " Oil-Press ? " {Because the name '* Gethsemane " means that). Please read to 
me what was done in this orchard. (Kf. 32-42). Was this in the night? {Yes; fast 
midnight.) Who broke in upon the scene? {Vs. 43). Of whom was this "multitude " 
composed ? {Roman soldiers, policemen of the temple, priests, servants, and a rabble). 
Who had guided them to this spot ? {fudas, the traitor). How did this traitor make 
the soldiers know which one was Jesus? {Vs. 44-45). And what did the soldiers do? 
{Vs. 46). What did one of Jesus' friends unwisely do? {Vs. 47). Why was it unwise? 
{Because resistance was useless, and could only irritate the mob). What did Jesus say 
to him ? (John 18 : 1 1). How did Jesus protest against this midnight arrest ? {Vs. 48- 
49)- Then what did Jesus' friends do ? {Vs. 50). Do you know what became of Judas, 
the traitor ? {Yes : when he found that Jesus had been killed, he committed suicid^. 
Then he did not expect, when he betrayed Jesus, that the Jews would kill him? {No; 
Probably not). What can you learn from this ? {That the consequences of my evil mcts 
art liable to be worse than I expect, I cannot control them). 

THE 7m MARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Point.— Christ died that we might 
live. 

Method. — After the supper and the 
singing of tlie hymn together, they all went out to 
tiie mount of Olives, a place about a mile away 
where Jesus often loved to go. Judas was not with 
them now, for he left them and went out alone 
before even Jesus gave them that beautiful " memory 
««pper"that we talked about last Sunday. Jesus 
and the disciples had often been to this same place 
before, but thb time their talk was sad and confi- 
<feRtia], and it b not strange that they went away to 
a quiet place alone. Jesus knew of the sad things 
*l^t were so soon to happen, and how those who less 
^ a week before had been his loudest friends 
p^ting hosanna, would soon be joining in the cry 
lor his death, crucify him, crucify him ; he knew too 



how even the disciples would be led to doubt that Ik 
was the Messiah. So he said to the disciples ** AH 
ye shall be offended of me this night. You will be 
so surprised and frightened at things which will 
happen to me and that 1 must do, that you will all 
leave me. Nevertheless after my death I shall rise 
again, and I will go before you into Galitoe.** They 
were so sure of his being yet an earthly king, that 
they did not understand what he meant by rising 
again ; but afterward they remembered these words 
and were made happy by them. Jesus and the dis- 
ciples sat on the mountain and talked of things that 
were so soon to happen, until near midnight. What 
hour of the night is that ? Just at the foot of the 
mountain (show picture) was an even plat of ground 
where several OUve trees grew. It was called the 
garden of Gethsemane. W. B. Here Jesus wvit 
away alone to pray while the disciples waited for 
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him near. His heart was almost breaking. He 
praiped God, if possible, to take away his sorrow. 
An angel came from heaven to comfort him, and he 
said he was willing to do his Father's will 

As he went back to the place where the disciples 
were waiting, he saw Judas coming, and with him a 
great company of priests, scribes and soldiers, with 
a crowd of rude and noisy men and boys following. 
They carried in their hands swords and staves, and 
some had lanterns and torches. It was a fearful sight 
and enough to make the stoutest of heart to trem- 
ble. As soon as they reached the place where Jesus 
was, Judas went up to him and said ** Hail Master " 
and kissed him. That was the way he was to let the 
ofiBcers know which was Jesus. Oh, how we despise 
him for his cruel, heartless hypocrisy I Could any- 
thing have been meaner than to pretend to be a 
friend, while he was guilty of such terrible evil 
How could Judas do so badly ? Do you remember the 
time when the night before the entry into Jerusalem 
they were all together at Simon's house in Bethany ? 
What made Mary break her precious treasure for 
Jesus ? Because she loved Jesus better than herself. 
But there was one there who was just the opposite, 
who k>ved himself more than Jesus. What did Judas 
complain of? Whom did he pretend to think 
shoukl have been helped ? Yes, he said the poor, 
but John shows us the truth of the matter. Judas 
only wanted to get the money into the bag which 
he carried for the whole company, and then he coukl 
have taken some of it for himself. His companions 
never suspected that he was a thief, but there was 
one who knew all about him. He was offended at 
Jesus' rebuke that night, and angry because he 
could not get his fingers on the money. He went 
right out from that blessed supper and bargained 
with the priests to lead them to Jesus, so they couW 
take him. He had pretended to think it a dreadful 
waste for Mary to give her Lord 945.00, yet he sold 
him for $16.50. 

As soon as Judas Idssed Jesus the officers came 
and took hold of Jesus and arrested (explain) him. 
When the disdples saw what was done they were 
greatly excited ; doubtless they were both grieved 
and angry. You remember how ready Peter always 
was to speak or act, and so now he was the first to 
oppose the soldiers who had come against Jesus. 



Peter immediately drew his sword, (Tr. shoukl have 
a sword, or a picture of one, to show the chiL and 
explain its use) and struck at one of the servants of 
the high priest and cut ofif his ear. But Jesus did 
not like that way of doing. He did not want to be 
helped by swords and fighting. He said he couki, if 
he wanted to, call angels from heaven to help him, 
but that woukl not be doing as God wished him to 
do. He was willing to suffer all things that God's 
will might be done and the scripture fulfilled ; so he 
told Peter to put up his sword in its place. Then he 
cured the wound caused by Peter on the servant's 
ear. Jesus said to the men, " It is strange that you 
come now with swords and staves to take me, as 
though I was a thief or a robber, and you thought I 
woukl fight to keep away from you. You saw me 
every day in the temple teaching, where you might 
have taloen me easily ; but you did not touch me 
there." Then they led him away to Caiaphas, the 
high priest, where the scribes and the elders were, 
that they might have a court and condemn him to 
death. When the disciples saw that Jesus went 
willingly with the officers, and that he was not going 
to make any effort to get away, they were so fright- 
ened they hardly knew what to do. They thought 
that when the soldiers shouU come, Jesus wouki do 
some wonderful thing and perhaps pMerform a mira- 
cle to release himself from them, and possibly cause 
himself to be hailed as king immediately. But now 
they lost all hope of that, and even doubted his 
being the Messiah. How sad the story reads: 
" They all forsook him and fled." You remember 
Jesus had toW them they would do so, and how 
earnestly they protested that they wouW even die 
with him rather than leave him. Could anything 
have been more sad and cruel ? We do not envy 
the feeUngs of the disdples as they thought of their 
conduct after it was all over. Peter, still anxious to 
know what they wouW do with Jesus, whom he still 
loved deeply, followed on, away behind the others, 
and finally went into the palace of the high priest, 
where they had taken Jesus, and sat with the ser- 
vants and warmed himself at the fire. What was 
done with Jesus we shall learn in another Lesson. 
It is a sad, sad story, and we linger over it with a 
tender, loving pain as we cherisli the memory of th« 
Jesus who died for us. Summary. 



DENOMINATIONAL LOYALTY. 



Some teachers think it shows a narrow 
spirit to teach children to be loyal to the 
denomination to which they belong. That 
feeling usually springs from the teacher 
having his love for his church mixed with 
jealousy and pride. But as Dr. Phillips 
Brooks well says, " A child knows nothing 
of all that His denomination is like his 
nation or his home. It is his because he 
was bom there. It is dear to him with the 
unquestioning sense that he belongs to it 
and it to him. The child may freely glory 
in his own church, and yet be no secta- 
rian ; may accept his creed from the lips of 



others, and yet be no dogmatist. The true 
parent, the true teacher, will try not merely 
to make the child love God, but to make 
him love his own church as the place 
where he knows God and where he finds 
God always." Pilgrim Teacher. 

In every life there are crises when a de- 
cision must be made, and an irrevokable 
step taken. Learn of your Saviour the 
secret of his invisible force. It is to be on 
the line of God's will— rightness and love 
first ; yourself and results afterward. 

Treason and murder ever kept to- 
gether.— Shakespeare. 
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THE COMMAND TO WATCH. 



[May 5. 16». 



TI]IB.-^Taesday evening, April 4, A. D. 30. PIiAOE.~Tlie Mount of Olives. 
THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 13 s 84-37. {Revision), 



24 Bot in those days, after that tribulatioB, 
the son shall be darkened, and the moon 

25 shall not give her light, and the stars shall 
be falling from heaven, and the powers 
that are in the heavens shall be shaken. 

a6 A^d then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in clouds with great power and 

27 glory. And then shall he send forth the 
angels, and shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from the uttermost 
part of the earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven. 

a8 Now from the fig-tree learn her parable : 
when her branch is now become tender, and 
putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the 

»9 summer is nigh ; even so ye also, when ye 
see these things coming to pass, know ye 

30 that * he is nigh, even at the doors. Verily 



* Some 
ancient 
authorities 
omit nttd 
pray. 

Gr. bond- 
servants. 



' Or.it 



I say uuto you, This generation shall not 
pass away, until all these things be accom- 
plished. Heaven and earth shall pass 31 
away : but my words shall not pass away. 
But of that day or that hour loioweth no 32 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. Take ye heed, 33 
watch * and pray : for ye know not when 
the time is. It tj as when a man, sojourn- 34 
ing in another country, having left his 
house, and given authority to his " servants, 
to each one his work, commanded also the 
porter to watch. Watch therefore : for ye 35 
know not when the lord of the house Com- 
eth, whether at even, or at midnight, or at 
cockcrowing, or in the morning ; lest com- 36 
ing suddenly he find you sleeping. And 37 
what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch. 



Sabjeet : — The Transition from Visible 
TO Spiritual Leadership. 

Text:-*' Wateh ye ; ttftad fut in the faith ; 
quit yon like men ; be strong.'*—! Cor. 16: 13. 

The Oth«r Venioni :— Matt. 24 : a^si ; Luke 
21:25-38. 

BeooUeetioiii of Last Lesson. —What was the 
subject? Where and what was the Temple? In 
vhat year, and by whom, was it destroyed ? What 
one quality was it absolutely necessary that his dls- 
ciples should have at this time ? 



Analysis.— I From a doseription of the signs 
of the national cverthrow^ {vs. 14-23) the text now 
passes to highly figurative illustrations of the 
spiritual revolution which Christianity woukl ef- 
fect,— v/. 24-27. 11. The time of the political 

overthrow is fixed within the limits of that genera- 
tion, {vs. 30) but the time of the complete spiritual 
victory of Christlamty, is, in the nature of things, 
unknowable, (vj, 32) . But the victory is certain,— 

vs. 31. III. The oonfnsion and uncertainties 

involved in the impending revolution, demand an 
unsleeping alertness,— tj. 33-37. 



AVALTTICAL Q1TE8TI0H8.— ^A' what astronomical symbols is the great spiritual revolution^ the over- 
throw^ Judaism, described f -- '- -' "^ L^^ -•-^*.-- r..# --^_Z/-.i ^ .TA^* ... 

indicated?— VS. 26. And ho 

gr<nrth of Christianity suggesi 

tuntjixed?-vs. ^-^ ^ 

Permanence f 

practiced exhi , ^^ 

f J. 34-36. How i s this special injunction to alertness made universal— vs. yj. 

WOSD STUDIES.— Tribulation ; the idea is that of a heavy pressure. Angels ; literally, messengers. 

— ^Bleot; the chosen ; sometimes only the called^ (see verse 20). — Uttermost part of the oarth . . 

uttermost part of the hoayon an allusion to the apparent junction of earth and sky at the horizon. 

four winds ; a figure for the four quarters of the earth. He is nigh ; il is nigh, (see margin) . ^Ihis 

foneration; their contemporaries, (see Mark 9:1). Watoh; in vs. 33 means wakefulness. In vs.zs 

and 37 a different word is used, which conveys the idea of alertness.— Vmc^^T. 

LBMONS.— 1. There is a great lesson here for all stupids, and for all careless, thoughtless and frivo- 
lous persons, young or old,— Watch, wake up, be alert 1 Great opporti^nities are coming and going all the 
time, which we do not see because they don't make a big noise, or show some striking sign of their presence. 
— ^Thi ffreatost opportunities of life are as secret and noiseless as is the presence of the spirit of Jesus, 

which is 3ie greatest opportunity of alL 8. Anybody oonld see " the Son of man coming in clouds with 

great power and glory," but he does not come that way. He comes with much more power than that, but he 
comes quietly and silently, like noble thoughts and sweet feelings. It would not require much watchfulness 
to see the stars falling from heaven,— you could hardly help seeing them, but to see the signs of a morcU 

revolution, you must watch closely. 8. What the prodiotions in this lesson mean, is simply this :—My 

teaching will effect a great moral revolution in the world. Jesus' teaching, his life, death, and resurrection 
have changed the currents of the world's history, and revolutionized the moral life of man. So that he htu 
appeared with " great power and glory," not in the " clouds of heaven " (which is only a symbol) , but in the 
hearts of men.— 4. Watoh for the ooming of the spirit of Jesus, the Christ to you. He oomes when 
your conscience is aroused, and irou begintothink, Am I doing right or wrong ? He Oomes when a serious, 
sacred feeling arises in you, in which awe, fear, and delight are almost equally blended, as though you stood 
in a great, Divine, loving Presence ! He often oomes along with sorrow, ready to turn it into strength, 
inspiratkm and peace. He oomos when, in some great joy, you feel that God b good to you. Watch for 

THESE comings. 6. Bo on the alert, too, for the approach of evil, which is almost always stealthy, 

and often comes in the disguise of good. St. John says you must not believe all the spirits, but try them 
whether they are of God or not. The perfect test for all doubtful thoughts and suggestions is,— Are they 
Mch as Jesus wouki approve?—^. Watoh; be thoughtful, alert, and ready. Let no opportunity come 
sodieoly and find you sleeping. In this deep, strange life upon which you have entered, vigilance is the 
Prtce of safety and prosperity. ** What I say unto you I say unto all— Watch " 
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,— Probably Wednesday evening, Aprils. A. D. y>. FLACE.—The Conspiracy in Jerusalem. 

Annolnting at Bethany. 



The 



THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 14i 1-9. (Revision)i 



14 Now after two days was the feast of the 
passover and the unleavened bread : and the 
chief priests and the scribes sought how 
they might take him with subtilty, and kill 

2 him: for they. said, Not during the feast, 
lest haply there shall be a tiunult of the 
people. 

3 And while he was in Bethany in the 
house of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, 
there came a woman having * an alabaster 
cruse of ointment of ' spikenard very costly ; 
mnd she brake the cruse, and poured it over 

4 his head. But there were some that had 
indignation among themselves, sayittg^ To 
what purpose hath this waste of the oint- 



' Seemar- 
grinal note 
on Matt, 
xviii. 28. 



• Or a flask 

» Gr. pUtic 
futrd^ pis- 
tic being 

name. 
Others 
take it to 
mean /retf 
nine I oth- 
ers, liguid. 



inent been made ? For this ointment might ; 
have been sold for above three hundred* 
pence, and given to the poor. And they 
murmured against her. But Jesus said. Let 6 
her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on me. For ye have 
the poor always with you, and whensoever 
ye will ye cai^ do them good: butmeyehave 
not always. She hath done what she could : ^ 
she hath anointed my body aforehand for 
the burying. And verily I say unto you, 9 
Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also which 
this woman hath done shall be spoken of for 
a memorial of her. 



Subject: — Waste that is the Highest 
Economy. 

Text: — ** She hath done what the could."— 
MAfiK 14:8. 

The Other Venioiu : —Matt. 26 : 1-13 ; John 
la : 1-8. Elements of the same incident, probably 
in Luke 7 : 36-50. 

Beoollectioiu of Last Letson.— What was the 
subject / A re the signs given as signs of the end of 
the world, or the end of the age ? What is the dif- 
ierence? Was Jesus' return to be in body or in 
spirit:^ 

Analyiie.— 1. The leeeon opene with a mo- 



mentary glimpse of the secret machinations iA 

Jesus* enemies,— vs. i-a. II. The tcene fhifte 

to the Bethany supper, and a beautiful and signifi- 
cant act of homage by one of Jesus* friends,— vs. 3. 
— III. Then followf the sordid critidsm of 
the insensates, who are blind to the finer and deep- 
er forces which sway humanity. There is here a 
subtle suggestion of the presence of the unsympa- 
thetic, unloving' traitor spirit, — tAe fudas atmos- 
phere,— vs. 4-5- — IV. Jesns interprets the real 
meaning of the anointing, and predicts (what has 
been amply fulfilled), the world-wide influence of 
Mary's act,— yj. 6-9. 



ANALYTICAL QUESTIONS.- What account is given of the ruler ^ conspiracy against fcsus ^—Vs. i. 
By what consideration were they withheld from publicly arresting him f— Vs. 2. How are th^ circumstances 
of the anointing at Bethany related ?— Vs. 3. To what criticism did this act give rise ?— Vs. 4. What bet- 
ter use of the costly ointment was suggested?— Vs. 5. How didfesns interfere ?— Vs. 6. WhcU circumstance 
made his case an exception to the general law of considering the poor f— Vs. 7. What did he construe the 
anointing t o mea n ?— Vs. ^ What universal influence would this woman* s act have ?— Vs. 9, 

WOBD STITDIBS.— Tift feast of the passover and the unleavened bread; literally, tlie passover and 

the unleavened. It was really one and the same festival— Vincent. Ther sought ;— Imperfect tense : 

were all this while seehing.—lBiu. A tumult of the people ; an uprising of Jesus' friends, especially the 

Galileans. Simon the leper ; one who had been a leper. A woman ; John says, Mary. ^An slahss- 

teif cruse literally, an alabaster^ just as we call a drinking vessel made of glass a glass.— Vincent. It 

was a flask with a slender neck, through which the ointment couM only escape drop by drop. Spikenard ; 

a very fragrant, costly ointment. She brake the cruse ; i-^-, the narrow neck, so as to pour out the con- 
tents more profusely. ^Threc hundred pence ; a penny was about seventeen cents, then considered lib- 
eral pay for a day's work. It was therefore the price of three hundred days' work that Mary had wa.<«ted,. 

according to the view of these nascent political economists. Let her alone ; the language of sharp 

rebuke. ^A good work ; UtenUy, beautiful, but in the moral sense an excellent, an honorable deed. 

U8S0NS 1. Sead this story as John gives it (12 : i-^ so as to see who it was that objected to the 

** waste," and who it was who brought the costly tribute to Jesus. Jesus had given her back her brother, and 
she wanted to show her gratitude and love. Was she wrong ? Does not the world need a lesson in gratitude 
as well as a lesson in benevolence f Are not the two inseparably connected ? How long will benevolence 

last without gratitude? 8. Do not forget the duty of gratitude. Ingratitude has been said to be " the 

basest of all crimes," because to forget a benefit is always the mark of a poor, mean nature. Treasure up the 
memory of benefits received, and watch for the opportunity to return them, if not to the one who gave them, 

then to some other. Pass them along. ^8. Bemember that nothing which expresses or awakens noble 

feelings, can possibly be waste. Mary's act has awakened the same feelings which she exhibited— gratitude 
and love— in millions of hearts. She might have sold the ointment and helped a few, but by ** wasting " it 
on Jesus'she has helped the world, as lesus said she would. What looked to Judas like waste was only a 

higher economy than he could comprehend. 4. Beware of real waste. Money spent for ostentation,. 

mere luxury or self-indulgence, or for anything that degrades you, is wasted. To spend money downward 
is waste ; to spend it upward b economy. Money hoarded without any other purpose than to hoard it, is 

waste. It is always true economy to buy the best tools for your trade. 6. She hath done what she 

eould, that is, what she could to show Jesus reverence and honor. Have you ? How about your little Sun- 
day offering of reverence and attention ? No perfume is so grateful to him as your love. Vou have the story 
of his life here. Are you trying to understand what he did for the world and for you ? 6. Are your ex- 
ample and influence against Jesus, or for him ? This is a very solemn question for both young and old. 
" Kb that is not with me is against me.— Matt, u rjo.- 
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THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



[May 19, 1800. 



.—Thursday evening, April 6, A. D. 30. ^PIiAOE.~A room in Jerusalem. 



THE SORIPTURE; 

n And on the fintt day of unleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the paasover, his disci- 
ples say unto him, Where wihthon that we 
go and make ready that thou mayest eat 

13 tbe passorer ? And he sendeth two of his 
<fiKip]es, and saith unto them, Go into the 
dty, and there shall meet you a man bear- 

14 ing a pitcher of water : follow him ; and 
wfaeresoever he shall enter in, say to the 
goodman of the house, The ' Master saith. 
Where b my guest-chamber, where I shall 

15 eat the passover with my disciples ? And 
he win himself shew you a large upper room 
famished and ready: and there make 

16 reedy for us. And the disciples went forth, 
and came into the dty, and found as he had 
nkl unto them : and they made ready the 



Mark 1 



17 And when it was evening he cometh with 

18 the twelve. And as they ' sat and were 
eatfaig, Jesus said, Verily I say unto you. 
One of you shall betray me,tfvrii he that 



' Gr.>r 

him if 

that man. 
»Or. 

teacher. 
• Ox.alo^f 



•Or.fhe 
testament 

>• Some 
ancient 
authorities 
insert ttevu 

«Gr. 
reclined. 



4 1 18-86; (Revision), 
eateth with me. They began to be sorrow- 19 
ful, and to say unto him one by one. Is it 
I ? And he said unto them, // is one of the 10 
twelve, |ie that dippeth with roe in the dish. 
For the Son of man goeth, even as it is writ- ii 
ten of him : but woe unto that man through 
whom the Son of man is betrayed I good 
were it ^ for that man if he had not been 
bom. 

And as they were eating, he took * bread, tz 
and when he had blessed, he brake it, and 
gave to them, and said, Take ye : this is my 
body. And he took a cup, and when he had 13 
given thanks, he gave to them : and they all 
drank of it. And he said unto them, This 34 
is my blood of • the "• covenant, which is 
shed for many. Verily I say unto you, I will %% 
no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day when 1 drink it new in the king- 
dom of God. 

.\nd when they had sung a hymn, they j6 
went out unto the mount of Olives. 



Subject :— How THB Nbw Symbol bmergbd 
PROM THE Old. 

Tut: — '* Thii do in rtmembnuiee of me."— 
LuKB 22 : 19. 

The Other Vertieiu;— Matt. 26 : 17-30; Lukb 
M^T-Jo; John 13:1-30; « Cor. n : 23-25. 

BeeeUeetioiie of Lest Leeion. What was the 
sefaject ? What costly offering was made to Jesus P 
How was it criticised ? Which was right ? 



Analytii.— I- Preparation for the Paasover 
Feait. Special precaution was taloen to guard 

against treachery ;—i'j. 12-17. H. Biflolof are of 

Treaehery in the Inner Cirele. Jesus announces 
his betrayal by one of his chosen friends \—vs. 18- 
21. — III. Inftitntion of the Lord's Sapper. 
At the close of the paschal meal, Jesus distributes 
bread and wine to his disciples as symbols of his 
sufferings and love \—vs. 22-26. 



AVALTTIGAL QUESTIONS.— //Iw did the disciples consult Jesus' wishes as to the place of the feast i*— 
w. 12. WHh what elaborate precaution against Judas' treachery is Jesus said to have sent them forth ?■— w. 
13-14. How does it appear that Jesus had already selected the place ?-<fs. 15-16. At what time did Jesus 
repair to the house?— vs. 17. As the supper was proceeding, what astounding announcement did Jesus 
mahe ? — vs. 18. In what extraordinary manner did the disciples receive this announcement ''—vs. 19. With 
what vague words did Jesus make the present identification of tlie traitor impossible ?—vs. 20. With what 
Pathetic solemnity is the doom of the traitor deplored ?—vs. 21. What symbolic use did fesus make of the 
leeff?—^s. 22. What similar use did he make of the cup ?—vs. 23. To what did he compare the contents of 
the cup ?—vs. 24. Horw did he tell them that this was his last meal with them ?—vs. 25. The meal finished^ 
where did they go *—vs. 26. (Note ; the variations of the different versions should be carefully compared) . 

WOBD STITDIES.— Two of his disoiples ; Luke says, Peter and John, (22 : 8). — A man bearing a 
pltfthf^^ ; Matthew knows nothing of a pitcher-bearer, but says "^to such a man,'* (26 : 18), probably a 
secret disciple. The cautious method of indicating the place was to guard against the treachery of Judas. 

i^ large apper room ; in the better class of houses the dining apartment was in the second story, 

When it was evening; another precaution against being observed by his enemies Sat ; reclined^ ^ee 

margin). They began to be sorrowfal ; a curious reception of such a startling announcement. They 

ooakl not have thought the betrayal inmiinent. He that dippeth with me in the dish ; as all did that, 

this told them nothing definite. (But see Matt. 26 : 25). woe; not an imprecation.^— CK>od were it 

fdrthat man;— see mzi^^ good were it for him if that man; "no final judicial sentence,"— (Lange)— 

bat an expression of pity. ^This is my body ; no more a literal statement than when he says to Peter, 

*• Thou art a rock," or, " get thee behind me, Satan." This is my blood ; the symbol of love. Frait of 

the Tine ; the word '* wine ^ is not used in any of the versions of this stor)-. 

USSONS. 1. The first principle of an honorable life is. Be true; and the second is, i3e true; 

and the third is. Be true. Betray no trust, great or small. Keep faith. Let the heavens fall on you, but 

stand by your trusts. Bear every confidence reposed in you on a staunch and loyal breast. 8. Be wateh- 

fnl of the smallest deviation from trustworthiness. Judas did not set out to make his name infamous 
through eighteen hundred years. From small beginnings his distrust of Jesus grew to disbelief and then to 
betrayal Very few, if any, of the defaulters whose betrayal of business trusts shakes the commercial world 
to its centre, ever expected their little peculations to grow to such ruinous magnitude. They grew as fast 

snowballs grow when rolled in the damp, clinging snow. ** I never thoaght I shoald oome to this,' 

said a dying outcast in a hospital to me. No ; that was just it. He had never been taught to think what the 
poflsifaifities of his life were, either for good or evil, so he had neglected all the high possibilities and embraced 
all the low ones, and now lay a dying, an impotent, helpless wretch, at thirty-seven. I wish you young folks 
would learn to think, now, in the morning of life, of the almost infinite possibilities of good and evil which 
are in you. There is a Judas and a Christ in every one of you ; and what your teachers are trying to do is to 
develop the Christ and let the Judas die. 
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JESUS BETRAYED. 



|lllqr26,18M 



—Early (between one and three o'clock) Friday morning, April 7, A. D.,30. ^PLAOX.—The belnyal 

was consummated in Gethsemane. Immediately after his arrest Jesos was taken to the 
palace of Caiaphas, in Jerusalem. 



THE SORIPTURE; Mark 14 1 43-64. {Revision), 



43 And straightway, while he yet spake, 
cometh Judas, one of the tweWe, and with 
him a multitude with swords and staves, 
from the chief priests and the scribes and 

44 the elders. Now he that betrayed him had 
given them a token, saying. Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that b he ; take him, and lead 

45 him away safely. And when be was come, 
straightway he came to him, and saith, 

46 Rabbi ; and « kissed him. And they laid 

47 hands on him. But a certain one of them 
that stood by drew his sword, and smote 
the ' servant of the high priest, and struck 

48 off his ear. And Jesus answered and said 
unto them. Are ye come out, as against a 
robber, with swords and staves to seize me ? 



I was daily with you in the temple teaching, 49 
and ye took me not : but this is <Utu that 
the scriptures might be fulfilled. And they 50 
aU left him, and fled. 

And a certain young man followed with si 
him, having a linen cloth cast about him, 
over Ms naked b^y: and they lay hokl on 
him ; but he left the linen ck>th, and fled 52 



^ Gr. kitsea 
AtmmttcA. 



» Gr.b^Md- 
strvoMt. 



And they led Jesus away to the high $3 
priest: and there come together with him all 
the chief priests and the ekiers and the 
scribes. And Peter had followed him afar $4 
ofif, even within, into the court of the high 
priest ; and he was sitting with the officers, 
and wanning himself in the light eftk4jir$. 



Sabject:— The Messiah a Prisoner. 

Text :— " Betrayef t thon th« Bon of man with 
a kit! V— Luke 22 : 48. 

The Other Vertioiis:~M ATT. 26:47-58; Luke 
22:47-55; John 18:2-15. 

BeooUeotioiu of Last Lomoil— What was the 
subject ? Where did Jesus announce his impend- 
ing betrayal ? What memorial of himself did he 
esUblish? 



Analjfif.— L Jndaignidot the arresting-party 
to the olive-orchard where Jesus is, points him out 
by a disciple's salute, and the sokiiers arrest him ;— 
vs. 43-46. — IL A faint attompt at resistance b 
made ; Jesus protests against being treated like a 
conunon criminal; the disciples depart; the rabUe 
amuse themselves with a mysterious young man ;— 
vs. 47-52. III. JmnM if taktn back to Jerusa- 
lem, to the official reskience of the high priest ; and 
Peter follows him into the same place ^-f^. 53-54* 



AVALYTIOAL QUE8TI0H8.— /^<w is the arrival of the arresting party at Gethsemane descridedl—Vs. 
43. By what token had Judas instructed the arresting Party to identify Jesus ?— Vs. 44. How are the giving 
efthat token and the arrest described ?— Vs. 45-46. What weak attempt at defence was made ?— Vs. 47. How 
did Jesus accost the arresting pcurty ?— Vs. 48-49. Haw did the friends of Jesus act in this emergency ?— Vs. 
50. What account is given of a mysterious young man ?— Vs. 51-52. Before what assembly was Jesus first 
taken ?— Vs. 53. Meanwhile y where had Peter placed himself ?— vj. 54. 

WOBB STUDIES. A mnltitnde ; consisting of a detachment of Roman soldiers, together with some 

of the Temple police, sonne of the chief priests and elders, with their servants, and probably, a motley squad 
of hanger»on and citizens. Lead him away safely ; Judas understood Jesus so little, that he was appre- 
hensive of an attempt to escape. ^And kissed him; '* The compound verb has the force of an emphatic, 

ostentatious salute. The same word is used of the tender caressing of the Lord's feet by the woman in the 
Pharisee's house, (Luke 8 : 38), of the father's embrace of the returned prodigal (Luke 15 :2o) and of the 

farewell of the Ephesian elders to Paul (Acts2o:37),''~Vincent. A eertain jonng man; Only in 

^^^KK. Peter had followed him ; John says it was Peter who used his sword againsttne high prig's 

servant. If so, it was a bold step to appear in the high priest's palace. 

XfSSSOHS.— 1. The name of Jndas has passed into history as that of an utterly hateful and despicable 
man. Why? This lesson tells why. If Judas had been Jesus' open enemy, and had hunted him down, it 
might have been a cruel, revengeful business, but it would not have been treacherous. It is the treeuhery that 

makes the act utterly despicable— no matter what the motive might have been. The deep-rooted atahor- 

renoe of treachery grows out of the fact that human society stands on good faith between man and man, and 

all human association would become impossible without Truth, Honesty and Honor. 8. There is a 

Jndas element, I think, in all of us : that is, we are sometimes tempted by cowardice or advantage to betray 

the trusts committed to us. 4. The traitor-spirit begins in what we call little things. Almost every 

school, for example, has its " tell-tale,"— a little Judas who will betray his schoohnates to curry favor with the 
master. As for the bigger " tell-tales,"— the gossips and scandal-mongers of society, everybody knows what 
pests they are, how many cruel wounds they inflict, how many reputations they blacken,— how thoroughly 

pernicious and detesUble they become. 6. Aim to be honoraUe and trustworthy in the smallest things. 

Abhor all deceit and treachery. Never betray a trust. Judas would have given everything to have recalled 
what he did, when he found that he had betrayed Jesus to death. But it could not be recalled, and in his 

agony he went and killed himself. 6. Bo not betray even your enemy. Your treachery will do you more 

harm than it can ever do him. Be true to your friend, to your faith, to your God, that so you may be wholly 
true to yourself. 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 



Children's Sunday. 

The Second Sunday in June is our 
Church-festival for children. The Sunday 
School should join the congregation in 
worship on this day, besides having a 
special service of its own; and the chris- 
tening and dedication of infants and chil- 
dren amidst flowers and rejoicing, should 
be the special feature of the occasion. 



The Old Testament. 

We shall resume, next month, our 
studies in Jewish History from the books 
of Samuel, in many respects the most in- 
teresting portion of the Bible. 



Calvcury. 

Under an Eastern sky, 
Amid a rabble's cry, 
A Man went forth to die 
Forme. 

Thorn-crowned his blessed head, 
Blood-stained his every tread ; 
Cross-laden, on he sped, 
Forme. 

Pierced glow his hands and feet, 
Three hours o'er him beat 
Fierce rays of noon-tide heat 
Forme. 

Thos wert thou made all mine : 
Lord, make me wholly thine ; 
Grant grace and strength divine 
Tome 

In thought and word and deed 
Thy will to do. Oh, lead 
My soul, e'en though it bleed. 
To thee. 
F. P. P^ in The Boston Pilot, 



Portable Christianity. 
One of the prettiest suggestions made 
|n reference to the summer vacation season 
w this, that " the Christian faith is por- 
table. Take it with you." — Chicago 
Stakdard. 



Bectring Crosses. 

" Tom Baird, the carter, the beadle of 
my working-man's church, was as noble a 
fellow as ever lived — God-fearing, true, un- 
selfish. I shall never forget what he said 
when I asked him to stand at the door of 
the working-man's congregation, and when 
I thought he was unwilling to do so in his 
working clothes. " If," said I, "you don't 
like to do it, Tom; if you are ashamed 

" " Ashamed," he exclaimed, as he 

turned round upon me; "I'm mair 
ashamed o' yersel', sir. Div ye think that 
I believe, as ye ken I do, that Jesus Christ, 
who died for me, was stripped o' His 
raiment on the cross, and that I . Na, 
na, I'm prood to stand at the door." Dear, 
good fellow! There he stood, for seven 
winters, without a sixpence of pay; all 
from love, though at my request, the work- 
ing congregation gave him a silver watch. 
When he was dying from small-pox, the 
same unselfish nature appeared. When 
asked if they should let me know, he re- 
plied : " There's nae man leevin' I like as 
I do him. I know he would come. But 
he shouldna' come on account of his wife 
and bairns, and so ye maunna' tell him ! " 
I never saw him in his illness, never hear- 
ing of his danger till it was too late." - 
Norman MacLeod. 



A Bsnnbol of the Resurrection. 

A MONUMENT erected to the memory of 
a Spanish lady was of peculiar and happy 
design. It represented a full-sized mar- 
ble coffin, with the lid burst open, reveal- 
ing the place where the body had lain. A 
Bible and a cross lay in the vacant place 
upon the grave-clothes, and on the inside 
of the half-raised lid these words were 
graven : " Non est hie, sed nsurrexit^ — 

BURRITT. 
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A Year in Heaven. 

A year in heaven for her. What is she learning. 

Of holy things, of things divine and true ? 
What glorious visions there are still unfolding 

Which here she never knew. 

Did angel friends await her coming ? 

Did angel faces greet her with a smile ? 
Were all the dear ones eager to receive her 

Whom she had lost a while ? 

A year on earth for us without her presence— 
A year of loneliness and grief and pain ; 

But still we smile amid our tears in thinking 
Our loss is but her gain. 

We miss her in our joys and in our sorrows ; 

She was our life, our centre and our sun ; 
And yet we would not call her back, but whisper, 

" O God, thy wUl be done ! " 

For heaven and earth are very close together. 
Though she is there, she is not far away ; 

She could not leave the dear ones, loved so fondly. 
Even in heaven to stay ! 

But still her spirit, like a guardian angel. 
Is bending o^er us with her own fond care ; 

And sometimes she brings heaven so very near us 
We almost think we're there. 

A year in heaven for her, of rest and blessing ; 

For us a year on earth, with her above ; 
But heaven and earth are both together blending. 

And over all is Love ! m. l. d. 



John Bright cuid the Sunday 
School. 

With all his public duties and cares, 
John Bright ever took an active interest in 
the church, in Sunday-schools, and in the 
youth of his country. At a meeting held 
at Rochdale, a few years since, of Sunday- 
school unions, representing five hundred 
thousand children, John Bright delivered 
one of his most eloquent and impressive 
speeches. He spoke of the quiet of Sun- 
day and of its sacred associations, and as 
imparting more force to all instruction 
than can be exerted by that given on 
week-days. He claimed that the cause of 
temperance in England had been immense- 
ly strengthened by the Sunday-schools, 
and likewise that an influence in favor of 
good citizenship and the elevation of pub- 
lic opinion had come from the same 
source, sufficient of itself alone to abun. 
dantly repay the efforts of all self-denjring 
teachers. Of these he said, " I think the in- 
fluence*of a good man or a good woman, 
teaching ten to twelve children in a class, 
is an influence, for this world and for the 
world to come, that no man can measure, 
and the responsibility of which no man 



can calculate.*' Again, he said: ^Give 
us the young people. You then give us 
the future church. You then give us the 
social and public life. You then give us, 
not the children as they are now, but men 
and women of future years. You give into 
our hands to mould and guide even the 
great nation of which we are a part"— 
Register. 



lo Victis. 
By W. W. Story. 

I sing the Hymn of the Conquered who fell in the 
battle of life- 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died 
overwhelmed in the strife ; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, from whom 
the resounding acclaim 

Of nations were lifted in chorus, whose Intows wore 

the chaplet of fame- 
But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, 
the broken in heart. 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely, a silent 
and desperate part ; 

Whose youth bore no flower in its branches, whose 
hopes burned in ashes away; 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had 
grasped at ; who stood at the dying of day 

With the work of their life all around them, un- 
pitied, unheeded, alone, 

With death swooping down on their failure, and all 
their faith overthrown. 

While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its 
paean for those who have won. 

While the trumpet is sounding teiumphant, and 
high to the breeze and the sun 

Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurry- 
ing feet 

Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors— I stand 
on the field of defeat, 

In the shadow, 'mongst those who are dying— and 
there 

Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain- 
knotted brows, breathe a prayer. 

Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper, " They 
only the victory win 

Who have fought the good fight, and have van- 
quished the demon who tempts us within ; 

Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize 
that the world holds on high ; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, 
fight,— if need be to die." 

Speak history! Who are life's victors? Unroll 

thy long annals and say- 
Are they those whom the world called the victors, 
who won the success of a day ? 

The martyrs, or Nero ? The Spartans who fell at 
Thermopylae's tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Soc- 
rates? Pilate or Christ? 



Every human being is intended to have 
a character of his own, to be what no other 
is, to do what no other can.— Channing. 
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JBSnS BEFORB THE COTTNCIL. 

Lesson IX.] Mark 14:55-65. 

SYNOPSIS. 



[June 2, 1889. 



SUBJECT :— The Trial of Jeans by 
Hebrew Law. 

1. (Introduction). The Trial of Jesus 
Christ ; the Hebrew Jurisprudence. 

2. The Scrlptnre Study : Surround- 
ings; Analytical Questions; Word-Stud- 



ies; Analysis. 

3. History and Suggestion : — Order 
of Events ; Was this a Legal Trial ? 

4. The Teaching :— Teaching Points ; 
For Younger Scholars ; Primary Lesson ; 
Condensed Lesson Sheet. 



INTRODUCTION, 



The Tried of Jeans Christ.—" Men 

h2Te too much forgotten that the central event in 
history assumed the form of a judicial trial. The 
prodigious influence of the life and personality of 
JesQS of Nazareth is admitted by all. And his 
tragical death, early and passionately accepted by 
Christianity as the significant fact of his career, has 
become, more than any other incident the starting- 
point of modern history— his tomb, as Lamartine 
put it. was the grave of the old world and the cradle 
of the new. But that memorable transaction was 
the execution of a capital sentence, proceeding upon 
a two-fold criminal trial— upon one process con- 
dacted according to Hebrew and one according to 
Roman law.— Alex. Taylor Innes, in Contempo- 
rary Review. 



The Hebrew Jurisprudenoe. — 

"All readers know that the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, and the institutions which regulated it, were 
pervaded by a deep sentiment of justice, righteous- 
ness and law. But all are not aware of the extent 
to which that sentiment, and its characteristic 
maxim, "Thou shalt do no unrighteousness in 
judgment" were developed in the later history of 
the people. . . What have been called the f<>ur 
great rules of their criminal jurisprudence — ''strict- 
ness in the accusation, publicity in the discussion^ 
full freedom granted to the accused, and assurance 
against all dangers or errors of testimony "—are 
carried out even in the Mishna in minute and scru- 
pulous rules, leaning almost ostentatiously in every 
point to the side of the accused, and having force 
most of all in the case of a trial for life."— Ibid. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. Between 2 and 5 o'clock, Friday morning, April 7, A. D. 30. 
Place. — The palace (official residence) of Caiaphas, high priest, in Jerusalem. 
The Other Versions: — Matt. 26 : 59-68 ; Luke 22 : 63-71. 
Text :— " They took council that they might put him to ^«M."— -John ii : 53. 
RecoUeotions of Laat Lesson. What was the subject? What was Judas' 
motive } Would it have been better if Jesus had not been betrayed ? 

The Scripture Study.— Mark 14 : 55-65. {Revision), 

Anal3rtical Questions. How did the council fail in the first attempt to convict 
Jesus of a capital crime ? — Vs. 55. What was the reason of their failure } Vs. 56. What 
specific charge did other witnesses bring against him ? Vs. 57-58. What was the defect 
in this testimony ? Vs. 59. How, finally, did the high priest interrogate the prisoner ? — 
Vs.6o. Jesus remaining silent, what final, decisive question was put to him? Vs. 61. 
How, then, did Jesus avow himself the Messiah ? — Vs. 62. In what manner was he then 
convicted of blasphemy ? Vs. 63-64. To what maltreatment was he then subjected } — 
Vs. 65. 

Word Studies. Witness ; the word is here used figuratively, testimony was what 

they sought. Son of the Blessed ; " Undoubtedly this is a hypocritical expression 

of reverence in refraining from naming the name of God, intended to designate CI list *s 
declaration as blasphemy of God." — Lange. Son of man sitting, etc. ; an allusion 
to the familiar prophecy respecting the Messiah, (Dan. 7 : 13-14)- — Coming with the 
clouds ; all these figures are drawn from Daniel, as above. Rent his clothes ; a 

very ancient sigjn of abhorrence at blasphemy. ^Blaspheme ; literally, to strike against 

God, to revile, profane, desecrate. 

Analysis. I. The Object of Jesus' trial was not to see whether he was guilty or 
not, but to find means to put him to death. His death had been pre-determined as a 

measure ol expediency; vs. 55. II. "Witnesses were interrogated, but the legal 

case against Jesus broke down under their contradictory testimony ; — vs. 56-59. 111. 
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The Hle;h Priest resorted to the illegal and desperate expedient of forcing the Accused 
to a declaration of his claims, which could be construed as blasphemy ; — vs, 60-64. 
IV. 'While Awaiting his formal condemnation, Jesus is left exposed to mockery and 
outrage ; vs, 65. 

HISTORY AND SUOQESTION. 



Order of Events. This last night is 
alive with the rush of events, as the deepen- 
ing tragedy blackens to the death-scene. 
The various accounts are confused and 
obscure as was inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, but they are not contradictory, 
and a good general notion of the historical 
order of events may be gained from them. 

1. Jmu wm arrested in the orchard of the 
Oil-Press, shortly after midnight. 

8. He wu tiiken at once to the house of the 
ex-high priest, Annas (Hanan). As the disdples 
had scattered and fled immediately upon the arrest, 
we have no account of what happened at the house 
of Annas. Not until Peter and John had rallied 
and returned to the scene of action does our report 
begin. Annas sent Jesus to the high priest Caia- 
phas. 

8. Caiaphas privately interrof^atee Jems, 
who declines to answer, claiming the right of a Jew- 
bh citizen to be confronted with his accusers. 
About two d clock. 

4. Examination of witneties. Caiaphas and 
his confederates, constituting what Geikie calls a 
** Committee of Public Safety," spend some time in 
trying to frame, from the statements of witnesses, 
an indictment against Jesus to be presented to the 
Sanhedrim. Failing in this through the contradic- 
tions of the witnesses, Caiaphas, as a last resort, 
solemnly adjures Jesus to say whether he is the 
Messiah. 

6. Jeeus declares himself the Xessiah, the 
Son of God. Upon this the confederates frame a 
charge of blasphemy, pronounce Jesus worthy of 
death, and adjourn to await daybreak, before which 
a meeting of the Sanhedrim cannot legally be held. 
Prom two to four (f clock. 

6. The mockery of Jeeui, and his repudiation 
by Peter take place in this intervaL Prom four to 
six o'clock. 

7. A Quorum of the Sanhedrim assemble, con- 
sult, and shape their charges against Jesus to fit 
Roman ears. They then take Jesus before the 
Roman governor on a principal charge of high 



treason,— that he sought to make himself a King. 
Prom six to seven o'clock. 

Was this a Legal Trial ? *' Our 

conclusion on the question of Hebrew law must be 
this: that a process begun, continued, and appar- 
ently finished in the course of one night ; with wit- 
nesses against the accused who were sought for by 
the judges, but whose evidence was not sustained 
even by them: commencing with interrogatives 
which Hebrew law does not sanction, and ending 
with a demand for confession which its doctors ex- 
pressly forbid : all followed, twenty-four hours too 
soon, by a sentence which described the claim to be 
the f ulfiller of the hopes of Israel as blasphemy— 
that such a process had neither the form nor the 
fairness of a judicial triah"— Innes. 

^The death of Jesaa was pre-deter- 

mined on motives of policy, by the judges 
who tried him. Caiaphas had said : '^ It is 
expedient for you that one man should die 
for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not."— John 11:50. 

^There is no reason for supposing 

that the Sanhedrim would have unani- 
mously voted the death of Jesus, nor that 
the whole people of Israel would have de- 
manded his execution if the question had 
been submitted to them. It is at least as 
probable that upon a fair, legal, public 
trial, conducted according to the forms of 
Hebrew law, Jesus would have been ac- 
quitted. There is nothing in the record to 
implicate the whole Jewish people in the 
guilt of his death. 

The ondisoriminating hatred 

with which, on this account, many Chris- 
tians have for many generations regarded 
the Jew, is as historically baseless as it is 
unchristian in principle, and absurd in 
logic. 



THE TEACHING. 



Songrlit witness afl^alnst Jesus 
to put liim to deatli. This " council " 
had no power to put Jesus to death. They 
could condemn him, but they could not 
execute him, for their Roman masters had 
taken away the power of capital punish- 
ment from them. Their endeavor was, 
therefore, to fix a crime upon Jesus which 
would induce the Roman governor to order 
his execution. 

That the judges themselves should seek 



out witnesses to accuse a prisoner, was a 
highly scandalous proceeding in the eyes 
of Jewish law, which surrounded the ac- 
cused with every possible safeguard against 
injustice, and made the judges virtually 
the prisoner's counsel. Before receiving 
the testimony of any witness, the judge 
was directed to put him under oath with a 
solemn adjuration, of which the following 
is a part : — 
"Forget not. O witness, that it is one .thin? to 
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pre eTJdence in a trial as to money, and another in a 
trial for Mfe. In a money suit, if thy witness-bearing 
shall do wrong, money may repair that wrong. But 
in this trial for life, if thou sinnest, the blood of the 
accused, and the blood of his seed to the end of 
time, shall be imputed unto thee." 

Tbeir witness asr^ed not to- 

getlier. " The Son of man, whose life 
was surrounded by the law with such tre- 
mendous sanctions, stood silent before 
those witnesses; and, whatever was the 
reason, their testimony was found ineffec- 
tual." The law was, "At the mouth of 
two witnesses, or three witnesses, shall he 
that is to die be put to death ; at the mouth 
of one witness he shall not be put to 
death.*^ Mark uses the exact technical 
term when he says " And not even so did 
their witness agree together." The charge 
of hostility to existing institutions was true 
in this respect, — that Jesus wished to re- 
form them ; and he had certainly predicted 
the destruction of the temple (Mark 13 ; 2). 
But the evidence was not found sufficient, 
and, according to Hebrew law, the pris- 
oner should at once have been set at lib- 
erty. But Caiaphas now took the extra- 
ordinary, illegal, and desperate step of 
cross-examining the accused for a confes- 
sion. 

Art tbou tHe Clirist, (Messiah) 
the Son of the Blessed 1 The won- 
der is that the artists have not chosen this 
scene for illustration, at the moment when 
this tremendous question hung in the air 
over Jesus' head. The excited and des- 
perate high priest, standing up in his place 
with outstretched arm and flashing eye, 
the malicious, baffled faces of the con- 
spirators all turned toward the hitherto 
silent prisoner who now, at last, must 
speak,— and the great Prisoner himself, 
^ho hears the question which his imper- 
turbable silence has finally forced upon 
his enemies, and which enables him to de- 
clare himself in his real character in the 
face of that body of men who represented, 
for the time being, the power and authority 
of the Old Faith which he had come to 
displace. " Art thou the Messiah ? " This 
was the moment and the question for which 
he had waited ; and now his calm, majes- 
tic answer cleaves the air, I am ! — and 
the Great Confession was witnessed. 

The hush that fell upon the assembly 
was first broken by the sound of rending 



cloth, as the high priest, putting both 
hands to his throat, tore his robe asunder, 
in violent token that the climax was 
reached and he would hear no more. 

Ye have heard the blasphemy 1 
what think ye 1 " They all heard it— 
and, as the law directed when blasphemy was 
spoken, the High Priest rent both his outer and his 
inner garment, with a rent that might never be re- 
paired. But the object was attained. Christ would 
neither explain, modify, nor retract His claims. 
They had all heard it ; what use was there of wit- 
nesses, He had spoken Giddupha, * blaspheming.' 
Then, turning to those assembled, he put to them 
the nsual question which preceded the formal sen- 
tence of death. As given hi the Rabbinic original, 
it Is: -What think ye, gentlemen?' And they 
answered, if for life ' For life ! ' and if for death, * For 
death!' But the formal sentence of death, which, 
if it had been a regular meeting of the Sanhedrim, 
must now have been spoken by the President, was 
not pronounced."-— Edersheim. 

They all condemned hUn to be 
worthy of death. ''Judaism itself 
would not now re-echo this sentence of the San- 
hedrists. And yet, is it not after all true— that He 
was either Christ, the Son of God, or a blasphemer ? " 
—Ibid. 

'* Was it high treason in a Jew to claim to be the 
Messias, the Son of God? Most certainly it was— 
unless it was true. And if blasphemy was the 
proper word by which to designate so tremendously 
audacious a claim, then was such a false claim also 
blasphemous. But what if it were true? . . . 
The proper response of an unbelieving judge, like 
Caiaphas, when his adjuration was answered by 
confession, was, "What sign sheweth thou then, 
that we may see and believe thee?"--lNNES. 

And some beg^an • • to buffet 
him. A considerable interval elapsed be- 
fore the assembling of the Sanhedrim at day- 
break. After Caiaphas and the others had 
quitted the audience-chamber, Jesus was 
left to the taunts and abuse of the attend- 
ants ; " exposed " as Renan says, " to the 
ill-treatment of a base varletry, who spared 
him no affront." Matthew and Luke 
add other details of these outrages, but 
it can do us no good to dwell on the revolt- 
ing scene. No bitterer cup of humilia- 
tion could have been put to Jesus' lips. 
As we have followed the story of his life 
down to this bitter hour, one chief fact has 
disclosed itself everywhere — his sympathy 
with, and effective helpfulness toward, hu- 
man suffering among the lowest and 
wretchedest He had turned away from 
none ; he had touched the loathsome lep- 
ers whom no other hand on earth would 
touch ; he had heeded every faintest cry of 
outcast and suffering humaiiity. Was this 
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his reward ? Does the Divine Providence 
we talk of provide such situations for the 
sweetest and noblest souls ? Is it in our 
boasted humanity thus to turn upon its 
most whole-hearted and generous friends ? 
Yes: such things are all possible in this 
life of ours. Its heights are lofty and its 



depths are deep. To no shallow probing 
will it yield up its secrets. He who would 
save others cannot save himself. He who 
would lift men out of their hells, must him- 
self descend into them. And only the 
spirit born of God Himself will essay the 
task! 



SPECIAL 

1* A speoial interest attaches to 
Jesus' trial bv Hebrew Law, as contrasted 
with his trial by Roman Law in the next 
lesson. 

2. The Trial, while preserving some 
of the forms of Hebrew Law, was con- 
ducted illegally and unfairly in the most 
vital points, and was, in fact, only a pre- 
text to color and cover the injustice of a 
pre-determined verdict 

3. Caiaphas was an unjust judge, — a 

£[>litician thinly disguised as a chief mag- 
trate ; and politics, which is the science 
of expediency, is incompatible with justice. 

4* Bxpedlenoy. Caiaphas had said, 
" Jt is expedient for you that one man die 
for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not.'^ On this theory he procured 
the condemnation of Jesus. 

5. This was a mistake. The whole 
nation did perish. The death of Jesus did 
not retard, it accelerated the destruction. 
The mere politician always fails, because 
he is blind to the strongest element in 
human affairs— the moral element. Caia- 
phas' expedient plunged his nation into the 
depths of disaster and misery. 
" Expediency cannot obliterate Right or VVrong. 
Expediency may choose the best possible when the 
conceivable best is not attainable ; but in right and 
wronff there is no better and best. . . Better that 

^thc whole Jewish nation should perish, than that a 
ewish legislature should steep its hands In the 
lood of one innocent. It is not expedient to do in- 
justice.'*— Robertson. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 1. A Siberian 
FAMILY, traveling in a sledge through a 
vast, snowy forest, is pursued by wolves 
who gain upon tHe horses. The father 
throws out one of his children to the pack, 
that the rest may escape while the wolves 
are devouring that one. 

2. Five shipwrecked sailors are 
starving on a raft in mid-ocean. They 
draw lots, and kill and eat one of their 
number to prolong their own lives. 

Caiaphas-expediency has no place 
in these cases. It is not better that one 
should die that the whole people perish 
not. Better all die than do this thing. 
Better stand together and perish together, 
than to buy mere existence at the expense 
of all that makes existence worth having. 

!• Jesus' silenoe was a protest 
against the injustice and illegality of the 
procedure. " VVliy askestthou me? Ask 
them that have heard." 



POINTS. 

2. It was the personal dignltr of 

one who would not condescend to plead 
for his life in any case, least of all before a 
body determined upon his death. 

3. It was the reserve and self-mas- 
tery of one who chose the right moment 
ana method to declare his real character 
and mission. " Mine hour is not yet 
come." 

4* It was the composure of illimit- 
able strength. " Composure is often the 
very highest result of strenffth. Did we never see a 
man receive a flagrant insult, and only grow a little 
pale, and then replv quietly? That was a man 
spiritually strong. Or, did we never see a man, in 
anguish, stand as if carved out of solid rock, master- 
ing himself ? or, one bearing a hopeless daily trial, 
remain silent, and never teU the world what it was 
that cankered his home peace ? That is strength. 

^W« often miftske stronir feelings for strong 

character. A man who bears aD before him.— before 
whose frown domestics tremble, and whose bursts of 
fury make the children of the house quake,— be- 
cause he has his will obeyed, and hb own way m all 
things, we call him a strong man. The truth is, 
that is the weak man : it is his passions that are 
strong ; he, mastered bv them, is weak. Vou must 
measure the strength of a man by the power of the 
feelings which he subdues, not by the power of those 

which subdue him."— Robertson. "Great souls 

suffer in silence."— Schiller. 

1 • Jesus' disclosure of his Messiah- 
ship is the supreme crisis of this trial. 

2« Now and Then. If Jesus should 
now appear and declare himself the Son 
of God, we would believe him, because we 
have the testimony of eighteen centuries to 
his divine power. It sounds strange to 
say that we, of this generation, have more 
evidence of the divineness of his mission 
than his contemporaries had, those who 
looked upon his face, — but it is true. 

3* And it is a greater Bin against 
light and knowledge to reject the Christ 
now, than it was then. If the Jews were 
guilty in rejecting him, we are guiltier, be- 
cause we have more and higher evidence, 
both negative and positive, tran they had. 

4. JeBUB* npirit is more fully incarna- 
ted in law and literature, in institutions, in 
manners and customs, than it ever was be- 
fore; and we have besides a more com- 
plete demonstration in human history of 
the evil, futility and failure of the opposite 
spirit than man ever has had before. 

5. "Withont a Bingle Bympathixer, 
in the face of universal hostility, derision, 
and contempt, Jesus declared himself. 

I A VERY NOBLE LESSON HERE. In the 

presence of its enemies, do not hide the 
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faith that is in you. 'Declare it. Do not 
be dismayed nor daunted by any s^odless 
sneering voice of pa^nism on tne one 
handr nor by zny rending of high priest's 
garments, nor cries of blasphemy, on the 
other hand. 

** Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust. 



Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis pros- 
perous to be just ; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 

Doubtins: in his abject spirit, till his Lord is cru- 
cified."—;: R. Lowell. 

** 13e noble 1 and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own." 
—Ibid. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS, 

Where do we now find Jesus, at two o'clock in the morning? (In the palace •/ the 
high priest^ Caiaphas), What is he doing there ? (He is a prisoner^ being tried for his 
life). Has he no friends there? {No: not one). Where are his friends? {They all 
forsook htm and fled). Where is Peter, who said he would never desert him ? {Well, 
Peter partly kept his word: he followed Jesus to the high priest's palace). And where 
was Peter now ? {He was down in the courtyard with the servants). And when one of 
the servants accused him of being a follower of Jesus, what did he say ? {He said^ I 
know not the man). So Jesus had no faithful friend in this dark hour? {No; he 
was all alone). Did he feel that he was all alone ? {No; he knew that God was with 
him). What had he said about this very scene ? (John i6 : 32). Was Jesus nervous 
and alarmed while he was being tried for his life ? {No : he was calm, firm and brave). 
Did he dispute or deny what the witnesses said against him ? {No; he held his peace). 
Why did he not deny, if what they said was false? {The right time for him to speak 
had not come). But when the high priest finally asked him if he was the Christ, the Son 
of God, how did he answer? {Vs, 62). Upon this, how did his trial end ? {Vs, 63-65). 
If you had been there, would you have felt like defending Jesus against those who 
insulted him? {Yes), Well, do you feel like that now, when you hear his name pro- 
faned ? Are you braver than Peter was ? 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



Gk>ldexi Text. — They 
withoat a oaoae. 

Point. Chrisf a life was blamelesa. 

Method. Tr. show picture of a lamb. 
Talk of its beauty, its character, and the use for 
which it is destined. Do not dwell on the disgust- 
ing and horrible pictuxe of the slaughter, but linger 
upon the thought that the power which brings the 
little lamb there, or that holds the sheep in the 
hands of her shearers, b strong enough to make re- 
sistance vain. The gentle lamb makes no sound or 
cry, but quietly awaits the blow which deprives it of 
its life. So when Jesus was left alone in the power 
of his enemies, and taken before Caiaphas the high 
priest, he made no effort to get away. He knew the 
people were fully resolved to kill him, and it would 
be useless for him to say or do anything. With the 
high priest Caiaphas were the chief priests and 
scribes and elders, forming a council or court which 
was to try Jesus. These priests were anxious that 
Jesus should be put to death. They tried very hard 
to find some excuse for condemning him. They 
brought false witnesses (explain) against him, men 
who stood up in the court and wilfully told that 
which was not true about him. They misrepre- 
sented what he had done and said, and tried to 
make hb words mean differently from what he had 
intended. They repeated what he had said about 
the stones of the temple, and said that he had prom- 
ised to bttiki another like it in three days, which was 
quite different from the truth. But when each one 



BY MRS. OLrVS POND AMIES. 
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had told hb story, they did not agree. It was plain 
to see they had been trying to deceive, and the high 
priest asked Jesus why he did not answer them and 
expose those who were telling lies about him. But 
Jesus would not answer a word. Why did he do 
so ? He knew it would be of no use to say anything. 
The Bible teUs a tender story in which it says,— like 
the little lamb he was brought to hb death, and, like 
the sheep, was dumb before hb enemies. 

When the high priest saw how patiently and 
quietly Jesus stood Ibtening to all these cruel, false 
charges against him he became very angry. He 
stood up and asked Jesus why he did not answer, 
and if he heard these fearful things said about him. 
But still Jesus said nothing. But when the high 
priest turned to him again and asked him if he was 
the Christ, the Son of God, Jesus answered boldly 
and said " / am.^ Let us write these glorious words 
upon the blackboard, and speak them all together 
and try and think just what they mean. They speak 
Jesus' grand, fearless statement that he is the Son 
of God,. We cannot doubt his place or power after 
this. Let us ever trust and praise him through all 
our Uves. What do you think the high priest did 
when he heard Jesus' answer? He tore hb clothes 
and acted as though Jesus had done a very wicked 
thing. He said to the people. You have heard this 
blasphemy (explain) why should we need any other 
witnesses. As much as to say, " No one can tell us 
anything more wicked than he has told us about 
himself." Then he asked, What do you think of 
him or what shall be done with him. 
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There were among them none of Jesus' friends, 
and they all thought of him as the high priest did— 
that he should be condemned to death. They 
thought he was merely a man, and in claiming to 
be the Son of God was guilty of blasphemy. And 
so they all said that he was guilty of death. Tr. 
call upon children to tell some one thing to show 
whether Jesus was really good or bad. Show that 
they too can be witnesses for Jesus, and by their 
words and acts praise or condemn him. Th^ trial 
took place at night. According to their own rules it 
was not lawful, and according to the Roman laws 
which then governed them, they could not pass sen- 
tence upon him until daylight. So now they waited 
until morning, leaving Jesus in the care of officers 
and servants. Some of them, to show their hate and 
contempt, (explain) began to spit upon him and to 



cover his face, and to strike him, and asked him to 
prophesy, that is to tell who had struck him when 
he coukl not see. It was a sad, strange sight, the 
Son of God standing quietly before hb enemies 
while they strike him and abuse him. How did 
Jesus bear all this suffering ? Coukl he have over- 
come his enemies and escaped from all this sor- 
row? 

We think we could never have treated him so 
badly or with contempt, but, dear children, we d» 
just as bad when we speak against him to-day or 
the cause for which he died. Let us pray that God 
will keep us ever true to His dear Son, and that we 
may alway honor him as the Christ, the Son of God. 

Tr. lead chiL in short prayer, teacher framing 
the sentences which children repeat after her. 
Summary. 
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SUBJECT:— The Trial of Jesus by 
Roman Law. 

1. (Introdaotlon). The Trial of Jesus 
in Art ; A Russian Sculptor. 

2* The Soripture Study : — Surround- 
ings; Analytical Questions; Word-Stud- 



ies; Analysis. 

3. History and Suggestion :— Order 
of Events ; Pontius Pilate ; Conclusions. 

4. The Teaching : — Teaching Points ; 
For Younger Scholars ; Primary Lesson ; 
Condensed Lesson-Sheet 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Trial of Jesus in Art.— The 
contribution of Art to the illustration of 
this great event, — although giving evidence 
of abundant industry and no inconsidera- 
ble genius, — has been, on the whole, very 
unsatisfactory, chiefly because the artists 
have subordinated the ethical to the dra- 
matic motive. For example, in Munk- 
acksy's " Christ before Pilate," the artist 
has not risen to the ethical grandeur of the 
event he depicts. The accessories are truth- 
ful and suggestive, but the central figures 
are keenly disappointing from the inade- 
quacy of ethical motive. The student who 
has formed his conception of this great 
event from its historical basis and its re- 
sults, turns away with the half-suggestion 
that he has been looking upon an ineffec- 
tive caricature. 



A Russicui Sculptor.— It is probable 
that sculpture is more competent than 
painting to express moral majesty. M. 
Antocolsky's " Christ before Pilate " is 
thus described : 

" With bowed head and bare feet Christ stands be- 
fore his unseen judge. His hair reaches to the 
shoulders, he is clad in a long woollen garnoent, and 
the limbs are confined by a cord bound about the 
body. The type of feature, and the whole aspect in 
every detail, are those of the Jewish peasant. There 
is nothing of the regular and half-effeminate beauty 
to which we are accustomed in representations of 
the Saviour. There is a certain robustness, which 
does not detract from the sweetness of the bearing. 
. . No borrowed splendor of aureole or angelic 
host is needed to give dignity to this noble figure. 
Meek as he stands there, he is the Lord of Life, and 
as such he confronts not only Pilate, but tfu nint- 
teenth century.^—R. Venning, in TA£ Art Jour- 
nal, it;^. 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— From half-past five to half-past eight o'clock, Friday morning, April 7, A. D. 30. 

Place, (i). The morning session of the Jewish rulers was held in the Sanhedrim 
council-room. (2). The governor's palace (Praetorium) was in the upper city. 

The Other Versions. - Matt. 27 : 1-31 ; Luke 22 : 66-71 ; 23 : 1-25 ; John 18 : 28- 
40; i9;i-i6. 

Text:— *M If// Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for should be done''' — 
Luke 23:24. 
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BaooUeotions of Last Le8Son.~What was the subject? Before whom was 
Jesus tried ? On what charge was he condemned ? 

The Scripture Study; — Mark 15 : 1-20- {Revision), 

Analytioal Questions.— When was the final session of the Jewish court held, and 
what course of action did they resolve upon and carry out? — Vs, i. What question did 
the Roman governor first ask Jesus? - Vs, 2. id). What was Jesus' answer? Vs. 2. {b). 
Of what was Jesus accused } Vs,^, {But see Luke, 23 : 2). How did Pilate show sur- 
prise at Jesus' silence ?— Vs, 4-5. What feast-day custom prevai ed at that time ? Vs. 
6. What notable prisoner was then in bonds ?— Vs. 7. How did the people claim the 
custom of release ? — Vs, 8. Whom, and for what reason, did Pilate propose to release ? 
—^.9-10. Whose release did the priests influence the people to demand? Vs. 11. 
How did Pilate submit the question of Jesus* fate to the people ? — Vs, 12. What answer 
did they give ? — Vs, 13. How did the people evade the question of Jesus' guilt ? — Vs. 14. 
What course did Pilate take, and for what reason? — Vs. 15. How did the soldiers pro- 
ceed to mock Jesus? — Vs. 16-20. 

Word Studies. - Thoa sayeat ; not an evasion, but an affirmative answer. 

MarveUed; Matthew adds greatly. The sense is, an astonishment which begets 

curiosity and reflection, Barabbaa; literally "the Father's son." Several MSS. of 

Matthew say ^^ Jesus Barabbas." Probably a pseudo-messiah who had already stirred 
up a bloody insurrection ; and who, by the incalculable imbecility of the people is here 
protected ^om the consequences of his treason, while Jesus is executed for a treason of 

which he was guiltless. Content the people ; literally, to do the sufficient thing; i.e. : 

to quell the rising insurrection. Purple ; the short military cloak which kings and 

emperors as well as soldiers wore. -Vincent. 

Analysis. — I. The Hebrew anthorltiea deliver Jesus into the hands of the 

Roman governor as a criminal worthy of death; — vs, i. II. The Trial of Jesna 

before Pilate was for treason only. Very briefly and imperfectly given by Mark ; — vs, 

2-5. III. Pilate oonoedea Jeatta' death to the clamor of the people instigated by 

thepriests;— v^. 6-15. IV. The Roman aoldlery mock Jesus as False King ;--t/^. 

16-20. 



fflSTORY AND 

.Order of Events.— 1. The Jewiah 
Rnlera assemble at daybreak, not to 
again pass sentence on Jesus, but to con- 
sult as to how the informal sentence of the 
night can best be carried out. 

"* The result of it was to *bind ' Jesus, and hand 
him over as a malefactor to Pilate, with the resolve, 
if possible, not to frame any definite charge ; but if 
this became necessary, to lay all the emphasis on 
the purely political, not on the religious aspect of 
the claims of Jesus."— Edersheim. 

2* Jeana before Pilate. 

** A LONGER procession moved, about 7 A. M. 
from the temple spaces toward the buildings de- 
voted to the purposes of the government. First 
went Jesus, now bound, and probably both hand and 
foot, with a retinue of guards ; then followed, not 
merely a number of deputies from the Jewish tri- 
bunal ... but the high priest and the whole 
Sanhedrim. The governor's residence lay, not where 
legend has placed it to the north of the temple near 
tlie fortress Antonia, but in the uppe^ dty on the 
south-west of the temple line."— Keim. 

Scene of the Trial. The Prostorium 
or govemor^s house, sat on a hill. " A 



SUGGESTION. 

wall thirty cubits high, crowned with tow- 
ers at regular intervals, ran round the 
whole," enclosing a space so large that a 
small army could be gathered therein. 
" The building itself, with a magnificent 
prospect over the whole of Jerusalem, 
spread out into two colossal marble wings '* 
partly surrounding a broad, semi-circular 
space in front, in the centre of which was 

the judgment seat. ^John intimates that 

the reason why the trial was held in the 
open air was that the ultra-scrupulous 
Jews would not ceremonially defile them- 
selves by entering a pagan house while 
they were in preparation to eat the pass- 
over, and that therefore " Pilate went out 
to them." But this is only one side of the 
matter. Publicity was characteristic of 
Roman trials, and the judgment-seat had 
been built in the front of the palace for 
the express purpose of holding out-of-door 
trials. 
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The Accusation. The attempt to 
evade a definite charge against Jesus 
(John i8 : 30) and to cajole or intimidate 
Pilate into granting sentence against him, 
broke down under the first question of the 
Roman governor, " What accusation bring 
ye against this man ? *' They were com- 
pelled, by the genius of Roman law, to for- 
mulate their accusation. " We found this 
man perverting our nation, and forbidding 
to give tribute to Csesar, and saying that 
he himself is Christ, a king." (Luke 23: 2). 
Two half-truths and one whole lie ! What 
they called perversion, Jesus meant for 
conversion; and he had repeatedly re- 
fused the political Messiahship. And they 
had in vain attempted to entrap him into 
denying the lawfulness of the tribute to 
Caesar. (Mark 12 : 14-17). The only 
charge against Jesus of which Pilate, as a 
Roman judge and ruler, could take cogni- 
zance, was the charge of high treason, 

3* Jesaa sent to Herod. Lure 
alone knows of this attempt to shift the 
responsibility by sending the accused be- 
fore the Roman governor of his own 
province. Herod allows his soldiers to 
mock Jesus, and sends him back to Pilate. 
(Luke 23 : 8-12). 

4. An Irruption of the People. 
Whether the news that Jesus was on trial 
before Pilate had got abroad at this early 
hour, or whether, as is probable, the people 
came to request the usual Easter boon of 
the release of a prisoner condemned to 
death, — the crowds now came flocking 
into the palace-yard (Mark 15 : 8). This 
vast and momently increasing multitude, 
with the priests busily at work amongst 
them, constituted a very formidable men- 
ace to Pilate, as governor. A general in- 
surrection in the festival-crowded city was 
by no means impossible, as his former ex- 
perience had taught him. The Jewish 
lion, even in captivity, could snarl and 
bite. 

5« The Suicide of Judas. Follow- 
ing Matthew (27 : 3-10), we learn that 
Judas, when he saw that his act was re- 
sulting in the condemnation and death of 
Jesus, was stung by a quick repentance, 
flung back the blood-money, and "went 
and hanged himself*" Conjecture has ex- 
hausted itself on both the motive and the 
fate of the traitor, but there is no reason 



for doubting the absolute sincerity of his 
repentance. 
6* The Message from Pilate's Wife. 

Matthew, and he only, (27 : 19) relates 
that while Pilate was sitting on the judg- 
ment-seat, his mental difficulties were 
further complicated by a message from his 
wife, saying, " Have thou nothing to do 
with that righteous man ; for I have suf- 
fered many things this day in a dream 
because of him." 

7* The Choice and Sentence of the 
People. When Pilate forgot that he was 
a Roman judge and governor, and remem- 
bered only that he was a politician who 
niust content the people, prevent an insur- 
rection, and keep his place, the fate of 
Jesus was settled. Having conceded to the 
mob the fate of Barabbas, he has given 
them the upper hand, and must concede to 
them the doom of Jesus also. Whoever 
gives way to popular clamor in one point, 
must give way in all. 

8. Pilate's Confession of Defeat. 
Matthew relates (27 : 24-26) that Pilate's 
last act of pitifully weak defiance of the 
mob prior to yielding to their wishes, was 
to take water and wash his hands before 
them, in token that he threw the responsi- 
bility upon them. " I am innocent of the 
blood of this righteous man." This was 
a virtual abdication of his place, power, 
and duty ; for who should protect and 
defend a righteous man if not a Roman 
judge or governor ? 

O. The Scourging. 

" The delinquent was seized by the experienced 
assistants of the authority— whose number might 
range from two up to six— was stripped, bound in a 
stooping attitude to a stake or low column near the 
judgment-seat, or at the place of execution, and 
then from all sides he was beaten with thin elm 
rods, the strokes of which fell with a loud noise. 
Slaves and provindab were, as a rule, scourged yet 
more severely with whips, cords or straps, on the 
ends of which were often fastened acorn-shaped 
leaden balls or sharp-pointed bones."— Keim. 

10. The Mockery. Jesus did not 
again pass into the hands of the Jews, un- 
til his dead body was delivered to Joseph 
of Arimathea for burial. The scourging, 
the mockery, and the crucifixion were in- 
flicted under Roman authority, John 
narrates a last attempt of Pilate to excite 
the pity or contempt of the mob and save 
Jesus, by exhibiting him scourged and 
crowned with thorns. (19 : 5). Note. Ac- 
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cording to the accepted calculcUions^ all 
these events are crowded into a space of 
about three hours ; — from half-past Jive 
till half-past eight o'clock A, Af, 

Pontius Pilate. "Crucified under 
Pontius Pilate " ; so runs the best known 
creed of Christendom. The man who at- 
tained this bad eminence in Christian his- 
tory was appointed governor of Judea in 
A. D. 26, with civil, criminal, and military 
jurisdiction; subordinate in rank to the 
president of Syria, but directly responsi- 
ble to the emperor of Rome. The name 
PiLATUS (from pilens, the cap or badge of 
a manumitted slave), indicates his descent 
from a freedman. Of his character it has 
been tersely said : 

"A thorough and complete type of the later 
Roman man of the world : stem, but not relentless ; 
shrewd and world-worn, prompt and practical, 
haughtily just, and yet, as the early writers cor- 
rectly perceived, self-seeking and cowardly ; able to 
perceive what was right, but without moral strength 
to follow it out."— Ellicott. 



Pilate was deposed, A. D. 36 ; and went 
to Rome. Eusebius says that soon after- 
wards, "wearied with misfortunes," he 
killed himself. One tradition says he was 
banished to Gaul ; another, that he sought 
to hide his sorrows on the mountain by the 
lake of Lucerne now called Mount Pilatus, 
and finally drowned himself in the lake. 

Conolusions. "In considering the 
most famous of all trials from a merely legal, and, 
indeed, formal point of view, we have come to some 
conclusions. We have found that it was a double 
trial, and that both parts of it were conducted with 
a certain regard to the forms of the two most famous 
jurisprudences of the world. In both, the judges 
were unjust, and the trial was unfair ; yet in both 
the right issue was substantially raised. And in 
both, that issue was the same. Jesus Christ was 
truly condemned on a double charge of treason. He 
died because in the ecclesiastical council he claimed 
to be the Son of God and the Messiah of Israel, and 
because before the world-wide tribunal, he claimed to 
be Christ, a king."— Innes. 

Both claims, rejected by the highest tribunals of 
his age, have been accepted by the world. 



THE TEACHING. 



(Note:— ^<?r historical points consult 
the " Order of Events ")• 

Held a Oonsultation. This coun- 
cil, which gave final expression and e£Eect 
to the Jewish rulers' hatred of Jesus, has 
come in for its full share of infamy. But 
it would be misleading to suppose that 
these priests and rulers admitted to them- 
selves the motives which have been as- 
cribed to them, and which to a great ex- 
tent really did actuate them. Men do not 
get together, unmask themselves, look one 
another in the face, and propose to set 
about confessedly vile and wicked acts. 
The worst men must have a pretext of 
good, and a self-justification of some kind, 
to cover their evil deeds. Even Satan, ac- 
cording to Milton, exhibited too nakedly 
before the lords of hell the diabolism of 
his scheme for the ruin of man ; and while 
he stood expectant of the " high applause " 
of the infernal powers, his ears instead 
were greeted with 

" A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn." 

—Paradise Lost^ Book X. 

Evil always pays to good the tribute of a 
good pretext So here; to stamp out a 
dangerous heresy, to punish a blasphe- 
mous pretender, to prevent an insurrec- 



tion, to preserve a venerable religion - 
were some of the pretexts by which the act 
was justified. 

But Jesus no more answered 
anytlilng:. The majesty of Jesus' de- 
meanor while in the hands of his enemies 
is of a piece with the moral grandeur of 
his life. He knew that his death was re- 
solved upon, that a pretext only was 
sought, and that pretext, when found, he 
did not uselessly oppose. Silent in the 
face of all secondary questions and accu- 
sations, he was absolutely open in his 
declaration of his mission and its divine 
authority. The delineations of his bearing 
under injustice and insult, are so noble as 
to compel a reverence for the record itself 
in which he is not made to say one unfit- 
ting word. The " internal evidence " of 
authenticity is, at this point, absolutely 
without flaw. 

WHat sHaU I do onto liiml It 
sounds strange enough to hear a Roman 
magistrate submitting Jesus* case to a 
mob. But the magistrate, the governor, 
was gone, and in his place stood only the 
cowering politician ; and a cowardly pres- 
entation of even the noblest cause ensures 
an adverse verdict. 

Those whose duty it is to present the 
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claims of Jesus to the world to-day, should 
beware o£ the Pilate-indecisiveness. Teach- 
ers would better not present the claims of 
the Christ to their classes at all than to ex- 
hibit in the presentation that wavering, ir- 
resolute, indecisive spirit which always is- 
sues in failure. Unless you can teach Jesus 
with the accent of conviction you will 
leave on the minds of your pupils a dis- 
tinctly adverse impression. They would 
rather have a strong Barabbas than a 
weak Jesus. 

And wlien tliey tia4l mocked 
liim. This custom was very ancient. 
" Among the Babylonians and Persians it 
was customary on a certain feast to bring 
forth a malefactor from the prison, to 
place him on the throne, adorned with the 



royal insignia, to treat Jiim with homage 
and honor, give him a splendid banquet^ 
and then tear oflE his crown and rojral ap- 
parel, scourge him, and put him to death. 
. . The Romans kept their Saturnalia, 
when the slaves took their masters' places, 
and were dressed in the best robes, and 
banqueted at the tables while their lords 
served them. And then, in a night, all 
was changed, and the slave was again sub- 
ject to the rod and bondage. . . The 
Roman soldiers were wont to keep their 
Saturnalia, and knew all about the custom 
of dressing up their victim as a king, and 
then disrobing him and putting him to- 
death, and now they practised this on 
Jesus."— S. Baring-Gould. 



TEAOmNG 

!• On J6BU8 Before Pilate. 

The PolitioUn and the Prophet are here 
brought face to face. The power is apparently all 
m the hands of the Politician, and the Prophet is 
killed. Yet, somehow, the power of the Prophet 
survived, the power of the Politician perished. 
Nineteen centuries have passed, the Roman Empire 
is utterly gone, the Christian Empire is wider, deep- 
er, stronger, than ever before. Why? Because 
Truth b the only imperishable power. 

"What is Truth 1" What does the word 
"Truth" mean ha«? To many, as to Pilate, it 
stands for something vague, mystical, impractica- 
ble, unattainable. To others it stands for a system 
of dogmas. But Truth here means Reality, Fact,— 
things not as they seem, but as they actually are. 
The sun seems to move, the earth to stand stiU. 
The Reality is the reverse. The earth seems more 
than the souls that dwell on it, the body seems more 
than the spirit, the realm of matter seems vaster 
than the realm of mind, visible things seem more 
important than invisible things. In Reality all this 
is reversed, " the things which are seen are tempo- 
ral ; the things which are not seen are eternal." 

The Realities of Life. The relation which our 
inner life has to our outer life, the relation which 
one spirit has to another, our relation to the Moral 
Order, and our relation to the invisible God, the 
Father of spirits— this is the Reality of life, the 
naked Fact, without any bewildering disguise. 
Jesus came to make us see Reality— life as it lies in 
the mind of God— and this Reality is his Kingdom 
of Truth— the most vital and practical of all things 
on this earth. 

A WltneM to the Truth. ''The Son of Man 
stood calm, rooted in the Truth. There was none 
of the egotism of self-conscious veracity in those 
pUcid, confident, dignified replies. This was not 
the feeling,—" I hold the truth."— but, " I am a wit- 
ness to the truth." (John 19:37). They might 
spit upon him, kill him, crucify him, give his ashes 
to the winds ;— they couki not alter the Truth by 
which he stood. Was not this his feeling ? "Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away."— Robertson. 



POINTS. 

Are 70a a witnesato any Truth 1 Vou will 
never know what strength and grandeur you are 
capable of, until you are rooted in some divine 
truth— some Reality for which you will stand 
though the heavens falL A Christian, a Univer^ 
salist are you ? standing alone amidst hostile peo- 
ples. Then,— calm and hrm, placid and confident,— 
bear witness to your truth. 

2. On the False Aoousers. 

BeliffiouB fanatioitm has no moral scruples. 
Fromthe killing of Jesus to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and from that to the burning, of the 
Salem witches, fanaticism has always found an ex- 
cuse for fraud and cruelty by calling its victims the 

"enemies of God." The doctrine that "God 

hates His enemies," lies at the core of all religious 
persecutions, and of all creeds that proclaim hells of 
mere torture. 

Bat Ood doei not hate His enemies ; He loves 
them, and punbhes their evil in love, to save, and 
make them His friends. This is the teaching of 
Christ and his disciples. You will not find the 
phrase " God's hatred," or any equivalent for it, in 
the New Testament. Jesus teaches us to love our 
enemies that we may be like God (Matt. 5 : 43-48» 
and Luke 6 : 35-36. See also Rom. 5 : 3, and 8 : ^ 
39 ; Eph. 2 : 4-5, and i John 4 : 7-10). 

Seligioni fanatioitm is only scrupulous about 
the/7r»u of religion. With hatred and murder in 
their hearts, these men would >*et not go in to the 
Gentile Pilate's house Oohn 18 : 28) through a "re- 
ligious" scruple I They might encounter some 
" leaven " that would unfit them for sitting down to- 
their great religious feast, later in the day ! 

Bemraiber thii : religious forms are a means 
both of cultivating and expressing the spiritual life. 
When they become a substitute for spiritual life, 
they are both hypocritical and blasphemous. When 
you rise to worship God in this School, with song 
and prayer, put your mind and heart into it. Yoa 
call upon your Creator in prayer ; what do you want 
of Him ? If you want nothing, you are taking His 
name in vain— it is an empty form (see Matt» 
15:8)- 

Bee how poor a saf eguai^^^^^^ law is with- 
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out an honest administration of it. In both trials, 
Xhd forms of law were kept up,— the spirit of it vio- 
late so that under the two best legal codes in the 
world a vast injustice was perpetrated. You young 
dtizens of the republic, who will vote for the execu- 
tors of the law, have need to lay this lesson to heart. 

3. On ChoosinfiT Bctrabbas. 

This ohoiea of the people led by the Jewish 
priests, sealed the fate of their dty, temple and na- 
tion. It was a choice of ruin and destruction, and 
has brought unspeakable suffering upon many gen- 
erations of their race; a passionate, blind, fatal 
choice. 

Indeieribably lolemn is our ^ower of choice. 
We can choose evil or good, Barabbas or Jesus, a 
Destroyer or a Saviour. The question confronts 
every one of us, " What shall I do with Jesus? " To 
reject him is to turn away the highest Light and 
Truth this world has ; to neglect him is virtually to 
reject him. Let us choose wisely and greatly, as 
inuxu)rtal soub and children of God. " In darkness 
there is no choice. It is light that enables us to see 
the differences between things ; and it is Christ that 
gives us light." 

4. Things to be thought of. 

Are you lUre you realize the power of evil to pull 
you down ?— and to hold you down ?— and to what 
unsounded depths human nature is capable of de- 
scending? Unless you realize the possible depths, 
you will not realize the possible heights of your na- 



ture. It is not an easy, good-natured, indulgent 
God who made you. This life is not a garden from 
which all serpents are carefully kept out. The 
struggle with evil is no sham fight. The victory 
you hope for will not be laughed-out nor dreamed- 
out— it must be fought out. 

Are you sure you realize the value and necessity 
of Religion— the conscious and cultivated relation 
with God? Religion is not a side-issue, a develop- 
ment of the aesthetic sense, a mere accomplishment 
and ornament of life. It is the central power and 
passion of the soul — the one sole thing that is 
stronger than evil. 

Are you lure you sufficiently prize the Helpers 
of Humanity— the men and women who try to inake 
things better? Do you mock at and deride their 
methods and manners, ridicule their attempts, and 
sometimes meet their approaches with a sneer more 
painful and insulting than a buffet on the face 
would be? If so, what would you have done in 
Pilate's guard-room ? 

Are you euro you realize the reverence due to 
Jesus— on cmy theory of his person and mission ? Is 
the evil into which you can fall so slight, the recov- 
ery from it so facile ; is pain so trifling to bear, and 
misfortune so easy to surmount, and sorrow so 
quick to heal, and death so genial to meet, that you 
need nothing and can gain nothing from this choice 
and strong soul whom men call Christ, and whom 
those who have felt his power call Inspirer and 
Saviour ? 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What did the Jews want to do? {To get Jesus killed). Had he really done anything 
worthy of death? (No; exactly the contrary). Why, then, did they want to destroy 
him ? {Vs. lo). Where did the Jews now carry Jesus ? (To Pilate ; vs. i). Who was 
Pilate ? (The Roman governor, who had the power of life and death). What did they 
say Jesus had done ? (Tried to be king). Was this true ? (Not in the way they meant 
it). What is Jesus* kingdom? (The kingdom of Truth). Where is it? (In men's 
minds and hearts). Who belong to it ? (All who love and obey Jesus). What did 
Pilate say about Jesus ? (^'^ I have found no cause of death in him^\' — Luke 23:22). 
Why, then, did not Pilate let Jesus go ? (He was afraid of the Jews). What choice 
did he give the Jews? (Either to have Jesus or a robber set free; John 19:39). 
Which did they choose ? (The robber; John 19 : 40). What was done with Jesus ? (He 
was sent to be crucified). How were the people punished for their foolish and wicked 
choice? (Their city, temple, and nation were destroyed). By whom? (By the same 
power which they had invoked to kill Jesus — the Roman government). What may we 
learn from this ? (The evil power which we employ to injure others, will recoil with 
vengeance upon ourselves). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



BY MRS. OLIVE 

Qolden Text. Pilate salth unto | 
them, Take ye him, and omoify him." j 
—John 19:6. 

Point.— Jesus given into the power 
of his enemies. 

Method. — Who can tell the story of 
Jesus in the garden of Gethsenoane? To what 
place was Jesus taken from Gethsemane ? What 
did the council (or court) try to do ? Tell me about 
the witnesses who tried to testify (or speak) against 
Jesus. They could not agree. After Jesus had 



POND AMIBS. 

claimed to be the ** Son of God " and they had ac- 
cused him of blasphemy, what question did the high 
priest ask? **What think ye?" What do you 
think of Christ ? 

As early in the morning as R was lawful for the 
council to do so, they held a meeting to talk about 
what they should do with Jesus. They condemned 
him to death, and then bound and carried him away 
to Pilate. Pilate was the Roman governor. He 
did not live in Jerusalem, but he always staid in his 
castle there during the Passover, for fear the Jews 
might stir up a war while so majiy of them were to- 

sle 
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gether. The Jews had condemned Jesus, but they 
had no power to carry out their own sentence for 
they themselves had to obey the Roman laws. 
They could not put Jesus to death without the 
consent of Pilate, so they hurried off to him early, 
and tried to coax or force him to do as they wished. 
Pilate was not a Jew, so they knew he would not 
care anything about the story that Jesus claimed to 
be the Messiah, or that he was the Son of God ; so 
they charged him with claiming to be the king of the 
Jews, that is that he wanted to he king instead of the 
Roman Emperor. They thought this would surely 
cause Pilate to condemn him, for the Jews were un- 
der the Romans, and no one could declare himself 
a king without the consent of the Roman govern- 
ment, or having been appointed by it. When this 
complaint was made agamst Jesus, Pilate asked him 
if he was the king of the Jews. Jesus said plainly 
that he was, but he explained to Pilate that his 
kingdom was not of this world, and satisfied him 
that he was no rebel (explain) . The high priests 
were so anxious to be rid of Jesus that they still 
continued to accuse him of many things, but he 
answered not a word. Pilate wondered at his pa- 
tience »nd gentleness under such cruel treatment, 
and was sure he had done nothing guilty of death. 
He wanted to let him go free, so he thought of thu 
plan to accomplish it. It was the custom to release 
a prisonei every year at the feast of the passover ; 
so when the crowd of people gathered around and 
called upon Pilate to release or give unto them, as 
was customary, one of the prisoners, he asked them 
if he should give them Jesus of Nazareth. He 
knew that the chief priests wanted to get rid of him 
through envy, but he remembered how much Jesus 
had done for the people. He had cured their sick, 
healed the lame, given sight to the blind, and com- 
forted them in every trouble. But a week before 
they had followed him into Jerusalem waving palms 
and shouting hosanna. Pilate thought they could 
not so quickly turn against him, but they had been 
influenced (urged on) by the priests, and they said, 
**No, give us Barabbas." Who was Barabbas? 
Pilate did not expect this. He said to them, ** Why, 
then, what shall I do with Jesus ?" and they cried 
out "Crucify him, crucify him." Our hearts swell 
with pity as we think of the dear Jesus of whom no 
one could speak truth and say anything against 
him, " despised and rejected " by the very men he 
had so helped and blessed. Pilate said " Why, what 
evil hath he done ? " They could not tell, but still 
they cried more wildly than before, '* Crucify him. 
crudfy him." Pilate was a very weak man. He 
several times said during the trial that he thought 
Jesus was innocent, yet he had not the courage or 



will to do anything to displease the people, so he 
released Barabbas and then gave Jesus to the 
soldiers to be scourged and crucified. Do you know 
what it u to be scourged ? It was a terrible punish- 
ment or whipping usually given to those condemned 
to death. The whip was made of several knotted 
thongs fastened to a handle. (The teacher could 
easily make one at her home and bring to the class 
to show the children). The thongs were made 
rough by fastening in them bits of metaL When 
used upon a person the flesh was cruelly torn, and 
sometimes the sufferer died from its severity. 
Pilate, the Roman governor, who did not care for 
God, was sorry for and would have saved Jesus, but 
his own people, the Jews, were the ones to reject 
him and demand his death. After Jesus was con- 
demned to be crucified, what was done with him ? 
He was given over to the soldiers. Were these 
soldiers Jews ? No, they were Pilate's soldiers, and 
Romans, (Gentiles, and not Jews, did the actual 
work of the crucifixion) . They did not take him -"t 
once to the place of crucifixion, but took him first to 
their own hall in the court. There they called to- 
gether the whole band, all the soldiers, that they 
might make sport of and mock him. They put 
upon him a purple robe, or dress, such as kings wore. 
(Tr. show something the color of purple.) Then 
they plaited a crown of thorns and put it upon his 
head in imitation of a crown. (Tr. shoukl have 
some twigs of a thorn bush, such as sweet brier, 
or thomapple, and braid them before the class into 
a wreath, leaving the leaves as they come. This 
will make a good representation of the crown Jesus 
wore. Lead the children to notice the sharp-pointed 
thorns, and to think how they must have hurt the 
head lof our Saviour) . After they had put on his 
head the crown of thorns, they all passed before him, 
and saluting him as a king, said, " Hail, King of the 
Jews." They did this to ridicule him. They took 
the reed they had given him to hold in his hand as a 
sceptre (explain) and struck him on the head, press- 
ing the thorns down into his tender flesh, already 
pierced and bleeding. Then to show how much 
they despised him, they spit upon him and bowing 
their knees, pretended to worship him. Do you not 
wonder how the soldiers could have been so cruel t 
They did not believe that Jesus was the Son of God, 
but they must have felt that they were cruelly treat- 
ing one who was innocent of any wrong. How did 
Jesus bear all this pain and insult? After the 
sokliers had mocked Jesus, spit upon him, struck 
him, and abused him so shamefully, they took off 
the purple robe and put his own clothes upon him, 
and led him away to be crucified- 

SUMMARY. 
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SUBJECT : — Love Triumphs over 
Death. 

Tlio Motive I—'' Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends^'— John 15 : 13. 

1. (Introduction). The triumph of 
Good over Evil. 

2. The Scripture Study: — Sur- 



roundings, Analytical Questions, Word- 
Studies, Analysis. 

3. History and Suggestion: The 
Rush of Events ; SkuU-Rock; The Physi« 
cal Pain of Crucifixion ; Darkness. 

4« The Teaching. — Teaching Points ; 
Questions for Younger Scholars ; Primary 
Lesson; Condense(J.Jj,e^^n(51^e^glg 
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INTRODUOTION. 



The triiunph of evil over good is 
the first suggestion of this tragedy. That 
what seemed the complete triumph of evil, 
was in reality its complete overthrow, is a 
fact then only to be predicted by faith, 
but now known by experience. A great 
and good being suffering a violent death 
at the hands of his enemies seems to show 
that evil is stronger than good. But we 
now know that the evil that seemed so 
strong in the killing of Jesus was utterly 
impotent to do more ; it could not conquer 



his spirit, nor stop its triumphant progress 
through the world. Nay, the evil powers 
defeated themselves, and gave an incalcu- 
lable impetus to goodness. The cross of 
Christ conveys to us, therefore, the inesti- 
mable truth that good is stronger than 
evil. This is its inspiration its ennobling 
power. The cross also throws light upon 
the problem of the existence of evil, since 
it shows that one of the uses of evil is to 
prove and develop goodness. "There is 
some soul of goodness in things evil." 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. 

Place. — The place set apart for the execution of criminals was called Golgotha 
(Skull- Rock) ; and was a rocky ledge or knoll, just outside the walls of Jerusalem, by the 
side of the g^eat northern road. 

The Other Versions :— Matt. 27 : 32-53 ; Luke 23 : 26-47 ; John 19 : 17-30. 

Recollections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject? Give the Order of 
Events in the Roman trial. Give an estimate of Pilate's character. 

Text:-"^/wf/, if I be lifted up from the earthy will draw all men unto my self P 
- John 12 : 32. 

The Scripture Study; — Mark 15 : 21-39. (Revision), 
Analytical Questions. — On the way to the place of execution, what countryman 
was impressed into the disgraceful service of assisting in carrying the cross ? — Vs, 21. 
What was the name and significance of the place of execution ? — Vs. 22. What opiate 
did they vainly offer him ? — Vs, 23. At what hour did the crucifixion beg^n, and what 
disposition was made of Jesus' garments.** — Vs, 24-25. What inscription was aflixed to 
the cross? — Vs. 26. Who were crucified at the same time? — Vs. 27. How did the 
passers-by on the highway rail, at Jesus as he hung there ? Vs. 29-30. How did the 
Jewish rulers also mock him ? Vs. 31-32. What other reproaches were added ?— 
Vs. 32 (b). What is said to have taken place from noon until three o'clock ? Vs. 33. 
What utterance of Jesus at three o'clock is recorded ? — Vs. 34. How was this utterance 
misinterpreted ? Vs. 35. What compassionate act did one perform ? — Vs. 36. How is 
Jesus' death described ? Vs. yj. What accompanying circumstance is narrated ? Vs. 
38. What impression did the manner of Jesus' death produce upon a Roman captain ? — 

"Word Studies. Compel ; in margin impress. The word is of Persian origin, and 
denotes the impressment into service which officials were empowered to make. — Vin- 
cent. No Jew would touch the hated cross. Oolgotha ; in Aramaic and Hebrew 

meaning a skull. In Latin, Calvaria. from which our English word Calvary is made. 

Literally, Skull-Rock, None of the narratives call it a mount or hiU. "Wine mingled 

-with myrrh ; a mixture intended to act as an anaesthetic. ^The third honr ; nine 

o'clock in the forenoon. Verse 28; omitted in the Revision. Ststh hour. . 

ninth hour ; from noon till three o'clock. Eloi, XQoi, lama Sabachthani ; Aramaic ; 

a translation of Psalm 22 : i. Gave him to drink; rather, as the imperfect tense 
implies, was about to give^ when the Jews interposed, saying " Let be (stop !); let us see 

if Elijah will come to his aid " ; (see Matthew, 27 : 49). ^The veil of the temple ; 

the heavy curtain (sixty feet long, thirty feet wide), which covered the entrance to the 

inner room or " holy of holies." The Son of God ; in margin " a Son of God." But 

there is no article at all in the Greek text. " The words must not be construed as a 
recognition of Christ's divine son-ship. They were uttered by a pagan soldier in his 
own sense of a demi-god or hero.'' - Vincent. 
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Analysis.— I. The Cmoifiadoii Soenes. As described by Mark these are: (i), 
The procession to the place of execution, the impressing of a countryman into the 
hateful service of carrying the cross, and the arrival at Skull-Rock ; (a), The offer of 
a stupefying draught to deaden pain ; (3), The act of crucifixion ; (4), The dividing of 
Jesus' garments ; (5), The placing of the superscription ; (6), The crucifixion of the 

robbers; (7), The mockery by the people, priests, and his fellow-sufEerers. II. The 

Dying of the Friend of Man. There were six hours of agony on the cross, a cry to 
God, an offer of drink ; then death. The three hours of darkness, and the rending of 
the temple-curtain are, no doubt, best construed as symbols. The testimony of the 
Roman captain to the fortitude, patience, and majesty of Jesus* demeanor, is trustworthy 
and valuable. 



mSTORT AND 

The Bush of Events.— It was about 
nine o'clock in the morning when the exe- 
cution of Jesus began. The evening be- 
fore, he had eaten the last supper with his 
friends — still a free man. Scarcely fifteen 
hours later, he writhed upon the cross — a 
doomed and shamed convict — hope all 
gone, and life fast going. The treachery 
of Judas had brought this awful change 
thus suddenly about. From the Supper to 
the Garden, there the consummation of 
the Betrayal, and the Arrest ; next the Ar- 
raignment before Caiaphas, the Humilia- 
tion by the menials, the Trial before the 
Sanhedrim ; then the Sentence of Pilate, 
the Scourging, the Bitter Way to Calvary, 
and now the Cross — this was .the hurried 
rush of events which precipitated Jesus' 
doom. 

Skull Book. The place of the execu- 
tion was a bold, rocky eminence, called 
Skull Rock (Golgotha), which looked 
down upon the highway. This rocky hill 
was probably situated to the southwest of 
the city, near the road leading to Jaffa. 
Many pictures of the crucifixion show the 
cross towering high over the heads of the 
people. But in fact, the feet of the victim 
were raised but a foot or two above the 
ground. No crowds surrounded the cross. 
The Roman soldiers alone conducted the 
execution, and they kept the people at a 
distance. The pathetic groups and touch- 
ing scenes that tradition has introduced to 
soften this great tragedy, and impart 
something of scenic grandeur to the spec- 
tacle, must be excluded. It was an or- 
derly, business-like, hard, harsh, and brutal 
legal murder, tmrelieved by the grouping 
around the foot of the cross of loving and 
compassionate friends. Those who railed 



SUGGESTION. 

at him stood outside the soldiers, and 
shouted their mockeries into his dying 
ears. 

The Physioal Pain of Cruoifixion. 
— I shall not dwell on the phjrsical pangs 
of death by crucifixion. This method of 
killing criminals was avowedly invented to 
make death as painful and lingering as 
possible. It made all the nerves in the 
body roads for the dreadful feet of pain to 
run on. But it is not in the endurance of 
physical agony that Jesus* greatness lies. 
It is not the method of his death, but the 
fact that he gave himself up to death that 
is significant to us. Whoever will read 
the history of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages will find avowed followers of Jesus 
devising and practising tortures upon in- 
nocent men and women, the recital of 
which makes the blood cold and the heart 
sick. Often these torturers justified theno- 
selves by a reference to the physical 
agonies inflicted upon Jesus. To dwell 
upon the horrible details of physical suf- 
fering does not soften the heart It de- 
bases and hardens the sensibilities. Public 
executions, hangings, beheadings, draw- 
ings and quarterings, have been discon- 
tinued in civilized countries because it was 
found that instead of terrifying the criminal 
classes, such spectacles brutalized the 
whole people. 

Darkness. Concerning the darkness 
which is said to have been over all the 
earth {see margin)^ from the sixth hour, 
together with the other signs aod portents 
which are related in connection with this 
event, we know nothing more than is here 
set down ; and can only say that such 
physical signs add nothing to our concep- 
tion of the ethical grandeur of the death 
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of Jesus. Only as symbols of spiritual 
darkness, and spiritual disruption can we 
really comprehend them. "This is your 



hour and the power of darkness "y " A 
new and living way through the veiV ; — 
these are suggestions of the real meaning. 



THE TEAOmNQ. 



But lie received it not. It was 

not uncommon to offer to criminals in the 
hour of execution an anodyne of some sort 
to mitigate their sufferings. Lightfoot 
sajrs that " some of the wealthy ladies of 
Jerusalem charged themselves with t)iis 
office of mercy." Matthew says that 
Jesus, after he had tasted this medicated 
potion, refused it (27 : 34). Many reasons 
have been assigned for this refused, but the 
real reason seems to lie upon the surface. 
The spectacle of Jesus, drugged almost to 
the point of insensibility upon the cross, 
would have robbed the scene of all its 
power. "It was his will to look death in 
the face with unclouded consciousness." — 
Keim. "He chose to meet his God 
awake." — Robertson, 

" To suffer pain for others without flinching, that 
is our Master's example ; but pain for the mere 
sake of pain, that is not Christian ; to accept pov- 
erty in order to do good to others, that is our 
Saviour's principle ; but to become poor for the sake 
and merit of being poor, is but selfishness after a II. 
Our Lord refused the anodyne that would have 
made the cup untasted which His Father had put 
into His hand to drink, but he would not taste one 
drop more than Hb Father gave him."— Robert- 
son. 

The discovery of powerful aniesthetics 
is rightly reckoned one of the great bless- 
ings of oxir age, and the diminution of pain 
thus rendered possible is regarded by 
every tender heart with unfeigned satis- 
faction. Yet the abuse of opiates and 
anaesthetics often proceeds to a frightful 
and ruinous extreme, and it is certain that 
the habit of flying to such reliefs upon 
every visitation of pain is destructive of 
fortitude and self-control. 

Railed on Urn. Scenes of cruelty 
harden men's hearts. The passers-by 
jeered; the Roman soldiers gambled for 
Jesus' garments while he was suffering the 
keenest agony ju.st above their heads. 
They wer^ only brutalized by the specta- 
cle of suffering. The vivid pictures of 
the torments of men in hell, which used to 
be preached in the supposed interests of 
virtue, were really the allies of debasement 
and vice, as a long experience has clearly 



shown. Like the spectacle of public exe- 
cutions, they demoralized more than they 
deterred. Physical [torture has of itself 
no ethical quality. 

In like manner also, tlie cUef 
priests. Theological hatreds harden 
and debase men too. These chief priests, 
scribes and elders of the Jewish Church 
cruelly mocked and jeered at Jesus in his 
deadly sufferings. Theology had driven 
out humanity; doctrine had banished de- 
cency. Partisan hatred has a similar 
effect in modem times. Wrangling about 
the nature and purpose of Jesus' sufferings 
is like gambling for his clothes, or jeering 
at his pangs. It marks the absence of all 
reverence for the great, divine Fact, that 
here was a Friend of man, dying that we 
might the more nobly live. 

He saved otliers, can lie not 
save liiniself. {See margin). No: 
selfishness, No! He who is always think- 
ing of saving himself, cannot save others. 
You, ordained priests of the Jewish peo- 
ple, rejoicing before the cross in the suc- 
cess of your purely selfish exclusion by 
death of the true Priest, did you save the 
people you were ordained to save ? No. 
Why? Because you only aimed to save 
yourselves. There is no salvation in sel- 
fishness. ' We must give to save. 

Son of God, come down from tlie 
cross. (Matt. 27 : 40). How little they 
know of the nature of God who suppose 
that His son and representative would 
claim exemption from the sufferings under 
which all of God's other children groan ! 
The highest proof that Jesus is the Son of 
God is that he did not come down from 
the cross. No true son of God — partaker 
of His spirit — will come down from the 
cross, so long as there is human suffering 
to be shared and lightened. 

Eloi. The tragic utterance, " My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " — 
would be heavily freighted with porten- 
tous suggestion, did we not recall the fact 
that it is exactly the utterance with which 
the twenty-second Psalm opens {see the 
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Psalm), and thus suggests a possible 
parallel in the mind of Jesus between his 
circumstances and those of his great an 
cestor. 

" It is plain from this expression that the Son of 
Go&fcli as if he had been deserted by his Father. 
We know that he was npt deserted by Him, or else 
God had denied Himself, after saying " This is my 
beloved Son, in whom 1 am well pleased." And 
they who maintain that this was real desertion, 
attribute that to the Lord of Love which can alone 
belong to Judas,— the desertion of innocence,— 
therefore we conclude that it arose from the infirmi- 
ties of our Master's innocent human nature. It 
was the darkening of his human soul, not the hid- 
ing of God's countenance. . . The despondency 
of the Redeemer was not supernatural, but most 
natural darkness. The words he used were not his 
own, but David's words; and this proclaims that 



suffering such as he was then bearing had been 
borne before him,— the difference was in degree, not 
in kind. The idea of piety struggling with, and 
victorious over evil, had been exhibited on earth be- 
fore. The idea was imperfectly exhibited in the 
sufferings of Israel regarded as typical of Christ. In 
Christ alone is it perfectly presented."— Robertson 

Gave up tlie Gliost. Matthew 
says, yielded up his spirit (27 : 50). *' The 
noble and patient sufferer soon reached 
his goal." Jesus died sometime during 
the afternoon. Six, or at the most, eight 
hours of crucifixion exhausted his remain- 
ing strength. So speedy a death was very 
unusual. It was common for criminals to 
remain alive on the cross for from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. 



TEACHING POINTS. 



Jesus not a Teaober only. So died, 
in the prime of manhood, and in the ful 
ness of his powers, this great, Divine 
Friend of Man. If teaching only had 
been his chief errand to man, it would 
have been better had he lived longer and 
taught more. But ten thousand lives, 
completed to benignant and venerable age, 
and filled with the utterances of divine 
wisdom, could not have blessed the world 
as did his short life, scanty and fragmen- 
tary teachings, and early and tragic death. 
Why not? Because they would have 
lacked the one thing needful — the ethical 
and spiritual impulse which the life and 
death of Jesus communicated to humanity. 
Man indeed needs instruction in right liv- 
ing, but he needs far more a compelling 
motive to right living. How seldom we 
do as well as we know. Jesus' career 
blended e^h with heaven, time with eter- 
nity, exalted the moral order of being 
above the natural and social, imparted 
new and divine energies to the drooping, 
languid hearts of men, and filled their 
souls with resistless impulsions toward the 
higher and nobler life. No mere teaching, 
only noble example, could have done this. 

How Ihril defeats itself. Jesus' death 
shows how the seemingly absolute triumph 
of evil may be no triumph at all. His 
enemies could have done nothing else 
which would have given such impetus to 
his cause. What they hated was his doc- 
trine. But by killing him they gave that 
hated doctrine heavenly and untiring 
wings. 



Action, more than Teaohing, inspires 

us. The tragic element in life is so 
certain and so deep that no man can lay 
hold of and inspire men profoundly, whose 
life does not exhibit his action under the 
sternest tragedy. From his struggle and 
victory we catch the thrill of divine power 
which bears us up. It is only as one is . 
lifted up, that he can draw all men unto 
him. (John 12 : 32.) 

Value of Suffering. Suffering, for 
the mere sake of suffering, has no value. 
If we let our unavoidable sufferings purify 
and exalt us, they have an inestimable 
value ; if we voluntarily subject ourselves 
to suffering for the sake of helping or sav- 
ing others, we give the highest proof of an 
exalted nature; pain itself is a physical, 
intellectual and moral stimulus of the high- 
est usefulness ; but self-inflicted sufferings, 
assumed under the idea that there is merit 
in voluntary suffering apart from its pur- 
pose, or that the endurance of pain will 
somehow compensate for sins committed, 
is a gross delusion. There are some peo- 
ple who make a merit of self-inflicted or 
wholly unnecessary sufferings. You can- 
not buy the right to sin with any amount 
of pain ; nor can you expiate guilt by sim- 
ply enduring pain. If pain tames or eradi- 
cates the guilty disposition it is valuable, 
otherwise it serves no moral purpose. 

Home Questions. How much will 
YOU suffer for one whom you love? 
Will you g^ve your right hand to help your 
father ? Will you have your eyes put out 
to save your mother's life ? Of course you 
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cannot answer these questions, because 
you do not know, till the pinch comes, how 
much love and sacrifice you are capable 
ol But to think of these questions will 
help you to see a little way into the heart 
of Jesus, and to realize the purpose for 
which he gave himself up* to these fearful 
sufferings. Absolutely unselfish, wholly 
self-sacrificing love, is here disclosed. 

The blinding power of sin. How did 
IT HAPPEN that these men were so com- 
pletely befooled and blinded as to kill so 
noble and great a being? Passionate 
self-wiU blinded them — ^just as it does you 
and me. Just let a boy or a girl set up to 
have their awn way, regardless of their 
ignorance and immaturity, regardless of 
right and duty, and they are on the same 
road that these murderers of Jesus were 
on. Jesus came between them and their 
selfish objects, and they killed him who 
alone could have saved them from them- 
selves. We are in the same business 
every time we reject a good impulse, or 
choke down the rebuking voice of con- 
science. 

Power of BviL Evtl is a subtle, 
persistent, mighty force. Your business 
being to overcome it, you must be careful 
not to underestimate \t. While it is the 
inspiring teaching of Christianity that all 
evil is vulnerable, the sufferings and death 
of Jesus show us how formidable evil is. 
*' This is your hour and the power of dark- 
ness,'^ said the Saviour. Mighty is the 
power of darkness. Do not underrate it. 
But do not overrate it either. If the cross 
shows you what it costs to overcome evil, 
it also shows that it can be overcome. 
The most fatal skepticism in the world, is 
distrust of the power of goodness. That is 
to believe in the devil, but not in God. ' 

Strange ways of Love. Jesus* death 
IS A finished testimony to the love of 
God. This would have sounded horribly 
to those who loved him, and saw him die, 
so young, so good, and yet in such agony 
and defeat They would have felt at least 
a momentary impulse to say, *' There is no 
God, or He would not let Jesus die so." 
But we, the witnesses after eighteen hun- 
dred years of what his death has accom- 
plished in the uplifting and purifying of 
our race, can see God's purpose of love in 
it. We see that his death was no death. 



but an immeasurable extension and inten- 
sification of his life. Our pity for his 
agony is swallowed up in the contempla- 
tion of his glory. Truly, his death has 
reconciled us to God, and to all His ways. 
If God turns death into such transcendent 
life and power and blessedness, we are 
reconciled to pain, and shame, and defeat, 
to life with all its crosses, to death with all 
its mysteries. The last enemy is destroyed I 
Whatever asserts the contrary, we know 
that God is love. 

Love Atones. This is the atone- 
ment the reconciliation of man to God. 
(Romans 5 : lo-ii ; 2 Corinthians 5 : 18- 
19.) Love was God's motive in creating 
us ; love is at the heart of all that happens 
to us. Receive this atonement. It is the 
secret of all noble and upward living. If 
you are thus at-one with God, every trial 
and sorrow will ennoble you, and every 
joy will be brightened and exalted. But 
if, on the other hand, you sink into the be- 
lief that your pains and disappointments 
have mere indifference or cruelty at the 
heart of them, they will harden and de- 
grade you. According to your trust in the 
divine goodness will be your strength or 
your weakness. 

Love's Reserves. "And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself." We should study the mean- 
ing of the cross until we have a hope for 
every man — ^for the weakest and the worst 
of God's children. For the deepest sug- 
gestion of the cross is that there are even 
higher energies in reserve. God has not 
yet fulfilled or exhausted Himself in the 
contest with evil. This life is not the only, 
nor the most victorious field on which that 
contest proceeds. The worst affront to 
God is to despair of man. 

" I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first mad that thou sbalt meet 
In lane, highway, or open street,— 
That he and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of Love 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 
That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish,— these are shadows vain ; 
That death itself shall not remain ; 
That weary deserts we may tread. 
Dreary perplexities may thread. 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 
Yet we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet when this dark storm is past, 
Safe in our Father's home, at last. 
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And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one thin^ more— they only miss 
The speedy winning of that bliss— 

Who will not count it true that love 
Blessing— not cursing— rules above ; 
And that in this we live and move. 



And one thing further ; let lum know 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego. 

In spite of all that seems at strife 
With blessing— all with cursing rife, 
That this is blessing ; this is life." 

— R. C. Trench. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where did Jesus die ? {At a place used for the execution of criminals^ called Golgotkt^ 
just outside the wall of Jerusalem). What is another name for the place ? (Calvary), 
How was he killed ? {He was nailed to a great wooden cross^ and left there to die). 
Who did it ? (Wicked and cruel men whom he had tried to make better). Did he hate 
them for killing him ? (No : he prayed, " Father, forgive them **). Who was crucified 
with him ? (Vs, 27). What did Jesus live and die for ? (For one thing, /# show us hovr 
good God is). What else ? (To help us to be good and noble). Why do we need such 
help ? (Because of the evil that is in us, and in the world). What three great lessons 
can we learn from the cross ? (First ; how bad evil can make us. Second ; how good, 
love can make us. Third ; how much God loves us). Did Jesus really die ? (No : 
only his body ; his spirit lives now and always). Then he can help us now? (O yes : 
even more now than when he was in his body). Is it hard to be good ? (Sometimes it 
is very hard). How can we get Jesus to help ? (If we try to obey him, a great strong 
sweet spirit will come into our hearts, — that is Jesus). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text. — He humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the croM.— Phil. 2 : 8. 

Point. Jesus suffered and died on 
account of sin. 

Method. Weary and sore from the 
terrible troubles of the night, in the early morning 
of that dreadful Friday Jesus started out of Jeru- 
salem with the soldiers to his crucifixion. They 
took him to a place called Golgotha. (\V. B.) As 
they went along the way, they made Jesus carry 
his own cross. The cross was large and heavy and 
Jesus was very weak and tired. You remember how 
busy he had been for many days before, how all the 
long night he had been awake and suffering greater 
agony than we can ever think. This very morning 
he had been cruelly scourged, and his bodily strength 
gave out. He fainted under the burden of the great 
wooden cross, and fell down. A cok>red man by 
the name of Simon was passing by, and they called 
him to help Jesus carry the cross. There were two 
others also carrying crosses, who were also to be put 
to death. They reached the place about nine 
o'clock in the morning. Then the crosses were laid 
on the ground, and Jesus and the two thieves were 
laid upon them, and fastened to the wood by long 
spike nails driven through hands and feet. (Tr. 
show chil a simiku: nail) . Then the crosses were 
raised and fixed upright in the ground, Jesus in the 
middle between two thieves. This was the most 
cruel and shameful punishment they could give, 
only the most wicked were ever punished that way. 
Before they nailed Jesus to the cross they offered 
him a drink which would dull a little the sense of 
the pain* he was about to suffer, but he would not 
driiJUit, but I am sure he must have felt thankful 



for this little offer of kindness, the only one that 
came to him through this dreadful trial. Over his 
head they placed a writing •* The King of the Jews " 
to tell others for what he was crucified. Having 
crucified Jesus with two thieves, one on either 
hand, the Roman soUUers sat down at the foot of 
the cross to watch him die. While they sat there 
they divided his clothes among themselves, casting 
lots to decide what each one shoukl have. Jesus, 
suffering on the cross, proved to us the awf ulness of 
sin, and the great love of God toward us. While 
they were putting Jesus on the cross he said 
" Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.'' His tender heart was full of pity and excuses 
for his cruel enemies, even when they were doing 
their very worst for him. Oh, how grand \&forgiv€' 
ness when seen in the light of Jesus' act I Remem- 
bering his life, can any one ever do anything to us 
that we cannot forgive? Let us pray to God to 
help us to be forgiving. (Tr. lead chiL in brief 
prayer). While Jesus hung on the cross many peo- 
ple passed by, going to and from the dty, and they 
railed at him, spoke words of contempt, and wag- 
ging their heads, said, '' Oh, thou that destroyest 
the temple and buildest it in three days, save thy- 
self and come down from the cross." Then the 
chief priests and others laughed and said among 
themselves, " He saved others ; himself he cannot 
save." Do you think Jesus could have saved hint- 
self ? They said "^Let Christ, the king of Israel, 
descend now from the cross, that we may see and 
believe." Do you think they wouki have believed 
if Jesus had done as they said? Probably not ; for 
Jesus had done many wonderful works, and even 
raised the dead, but they did not believe. Neither 
did they believe him when, after lying in the grave 
three days, he rose from the dead and was alive 
again. As Jesus looked uvon those around the 
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cross, he saw only cruelt mocking faces turned to- 
ward him, he heard only cruel, taunting words, not 
one tender, pitying word or look. Oh, how could 
they have been so heartless! This fearful torture 
went on until about noon, then it seemed as if the 
'very sun hid his face in shame, for it grew as dark 
as midnight. This darkness lasted about three 
hours, or until three o'clock, when it grew light 
again and in a few moments Jesus bowed his head 
and died. During all this time Jesus hung upon the 



cross suffering the same awful agony as in Gethse- 
mane. We wonder not in his awful woe he thought 
God had forsaken him. But while no one gave love 
to him, how great was his love for us. He died for 
us that we might have life. (Tr. should illustrate 
that chiL may get the correct idea of how Christ 
died for us. John Brown died for the slave. Many 
soldiers of the Revolution died for us that we might 
have peace and freedom). 

Summary. 



Lessox XII.] 



JESUS RISEN. 

Mark i6 : 1-13. 
SYNOPSIS. 



[June 23, 1889. 



8X7BJBCT: — Jesus Discloses the 
Real Natnre of Death. 

1. (Introduotion). Witnesses of the 
Resurrection. 

2, The Scripture Study : — Surround- 
ings; Analytical Questions; Word-Stud- 
ies; Anal3rsis. 

3« History and Suggestion : - Order 



of Events ; Theories of the Resurrection ; 
Jewish and Christian Conceptions of 
Death ; Applications of these Conceptions 
to the Resurrection; Resurrection more 
than Resuscitation. 

4. The Teaching :--Teaching Points ; 
For Younger Scholars ; Primary Lesson ; 
Condensed Lesson-Sheet. 



INTRODUOTION 
Witnesses of the Resurreotion. 

** The Christian Church was founded on beKef in the 
actual, literal up-raisin^r of Jesus from death. This 
"belief rested solely on the testimony of the senses. 
He had been seen alive, after his crucifixion, by 
many competent witnesses. The fact of his resur- 
Tection was the staple of the first Christian sermon 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles : * This Jesus 
hath God raised up, whereof we are all witnesses.' 
^Whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof we 
are witnesses.' The apostles felt that their first 
-office was to testify to this great and astounding fact ; 
and they went about saying, in substance, this : 
'Hearken, we twelve men knew this Jesus. Some of 
us knew him when he was a boy, and lived beside 
that little village where he was bom. We were with 
him for three whole years, in close contact day and 
night. We all of us, though we were cowards, stood 



afar off and saw him crucified ; we saw him dead ; 
we saw his grave. And afterwards we saw him liv- 
ing, and we touched him, and handled him, and he 
ate and drank with us, and we, sinners that we are 
that tell it you, we went out with him to the top of 
Olivet, and we saw him go up into the skies. Believe 
us or not, this is what we saw. We are not thinkens 
or moralists ; we are plain men, telling a plain story, 
to the truth of which we pledge our senses. We do 
not want compliments about our spiritual elevation, 
or our pure morality. We do not want reverence as 
the possessors of mysterious and exclusive powers. 
We want you to believe us as honest men, relating 
what we have seen. There are twelve of us, and 
there are five hundred at our back, and we have got 
the one simple story to tell. It is a thing that did 
happen here on this earth of ours, and we saw it.' '' 
—Alexander Maclaren. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — Sunday morning, April 9, A. D. 30. 

Flaoe. — Environs of Jerusalem. The location of the tomb is unknown. 

The Other Versions: Matt. 28 : 1-15 ; Luke 24 : 1-12 ; John 20 : 1-18. 

BeooUections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject.^ Where was Jesus cru- 
cified ? What words of his on the cross are recorded by Mark ? How long did he 
remain on the cross ? How did the Roman captain express his admiration of Jesus^ 
heroism ? 

Text : " But now is Christ risen from the dead.^^ — i CoR. 15 : 20. 

The Scripture Study. — Mark 16 : 1-13. (Revision.) 
Analytical Questions.— Who first visited Jesus' tomb, and for what purpose ?— 
Vs. I. How is the time of their visit exactly indicated ? — Vs. 2. Upon what point were 
they anxious, as they went toward the tomb ? -Vs.^. Arriving at the tomb what did 
they see ? — Vs. 4. Within the tomb what sight amazed them ? — Vs. 5. How was Jesus* 
Tesurrecdon announced to them ? — Vs. 6. What message were they charged to deliver to 
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the disciples ? — Vs, 7. What impression did these things make upon the two women ? — 
Vs. 8. With what doubt and incredulity was the story of Jesus' re-appearance received, 
even by his disciples ? — Vs, 9-13. (Note ; for the authenticity of verses 9-1 3 see margin). 

Word Studies.— Wlien the Sabbath waa passed ; i.e.y the Jewish Sabbath, — 
Saturday. - Anoint ; embalm, not so much to prevent decay, as to overcome the more 

obvious tokens of decay. Stone ; usually the doors of Jewish tombs were hung on 

hinges. The indication is that Joseph's tomb was unfinished. (Matt. 27 : 60). A 

young man ; Matthew says, an angel; Luke says, two men; John says, two angels; 

^Risen. . not here ; as the mere absence of the body from the tomb would not 

prove its re-animation, the declaration " he is risen " is necessary. 

Analysis.— I. The Morning Visit of the Women. They come on a loving 

errand, and are afraid they cannot get in. II. A Living Occnpant of the Tomb. 

They find the door open, and life, instead of death within. The absence of Jesus* body 
is shown ; the declaration that he is risen is made. III. A Message to the Disci- 
ples. A meeting-place is appointed, where Jesus will appear. IV. Incredulity- 

Not even the disciples will believe without seeing; vs, 9-13. 



HISTORY AND 

Order of Events.— Jesus' body was 
taken down from the cross on Friday 
afternoon. To make sure that he was 
dead, the soldiers had thrust a spear into 
his side. (John 19:34.) Pilate also had 
caused his centurion to ascertain that Je- 
sus was really dead. {Mark 15:44-45.) 
Then the body of Jesus was delivered to 
his friends. Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus embalmed the body and laid 
it in anew tomb. (John 19:38-42.) Pi- 
late then, at the request of the chief 
priests, caused the tomb to be sealed up. 
(Matt. 2 : 62-66.) So it remained from Fri- 
day until Sunday morning, when our les- 
son begins. 

Theories of the Besurreotion.— 
The reappearance of Jesus after his death 
marks a central epoch in human history. 
The belief that he did reappear has been 
the most effective energy ever liberated in 
the human spirit, and has changed the 
whole aspect of life, its aims, motives, and 
conduct. That so great an effect must 
have had an adequate cause is obvious 
and conceded. Nevertheless, this re-ap- 
pearance has been from the first strongly 
denied, and the Christian scholar ought to 
know the principal theories that have 

been put forward against it These 

are First: The theory of deliberate 
hnposture — that the disciples hid the 
body, and invented the fiction of its reani- 
mation. (See Matt, 28:11-15.) Second: 
The theory of suspended animation — that 
Jesus did not die, but was resuscitated 



SUGGESTION. 

after he was taken^from the cross. Third: 
The theory of spiritual hallucination— that 
the eagerly expectant disciples created out 
of their passionate hopes the substantial 
vision of a risen Lord. Fourth : The 
mystical theory— that little by little the 
spiritual confidence of the more exalted 
minds in the immortal influence of their 
Master was perverted by grosser minds 
into the belief in a literal reanimation of 
his body. These theories have been suc- 
cessively propounded as rational explana- 
tions of the great faith, and have been suc- 
cessively abandoned, for the most part, by 
those who put them forward. ^The hy- 
pothesis most in favor to-day is the vision- 
theory— that Jesus did actually manifest 
himself to his disciples, not by returning 
to inhabit his former body, but by exhibit- 
ing himself to them in his new one. This 
accords with the new powers ascribed ta 
him after his re-appearance ; and it makes, 
his death-transition a type of ours accord- 
ing to our present Christian beliefs. 

Jewish and Christian Concep- 
tions of Death.— From the death and 
resurrection of Jesus has arisen a wholly 
different conception of the action and 
oflUce of death from that entertained by 
the persons who wrote these accounts of 
Jesus* resurrection. They were Jews, and 
had a Jewish conception of de^h. What 
was it ? Did they believe that Jesus' spirit 
remained in the body while it lay in the 
tomb? No; but that it had gone into 
Shed, Hades, the underworld, the realm 
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of shades. It is to this belief that we owe 
the word "resurrection" — a rising up. 
And this belief indicates the real cause of 
the discrepant details of Jesus' re-appear- 
ance. But the modem Christian concep- 
tion of the function of death, as shaped 
through the attrition of eighteen centuries 
of developing thought, observation and 
experience, is wholly different from this. 
We believe that death is the cessation of 
physical functions only death has no 
power over the spirit. We believe, we 
kftowy that upon the cessation of its func- 
tions, the body disintegrates. We believe 
in the instant re-embodiment of the spirit 
in a higher form. What we name death 
is the birth into that higher form. We be- 
lieve that death is the rising up — the 
resurrection. We do not believe in the 
"realm of shades" — the underworld of 
the ancients. The view of God and of 
life disclosed by Jesus has taught us these 
things. 

Application to Jesus' Resurreo- 
tion. Now, take these modern Christian 
conceptions back to the grave of Jesus, 
and apply them there. Death has no 
power over the spirit ; Jesus' spirit, then 
that is, he himself — is not dead. He is 
not in the underworld. Where is he ? He 
is already re-embodied in his higher form. 
Say what has become of his earthly body ? 
We cannot. Locate his new form in 
space ? We cannot. Is it visible to all ? 
No. Is it revealable to any ? Yes. Mary 



and his other lovers and friends, the disci- 
ples, and Paul, too, as " one born out of 
due time " may have seen it then } Yes. 
Past all doubt they believed that they saw 
him. They acted on that belief with an 
absolute faith. "To Strauss' admission 
that the Church never would have arisen 
if the apostles had not had unshaken faith 
in the reality of Jesus* resurrection, we 
may add that this faith of the apostles 
never would have arisen unless the resur- 
rection had been a historical fact."— Go- 

DET. Carefully distinguish the anasta- 

sisy the rising up of Jesus into a higher 
form and force, from the re-animation of 
his dead body. The one is the best-attes- 
ted fact in the whole seri'^s of human 
events ; the other is a local hypothesis, 
acceptable and invaluable at the time, but 
ever growing fainter in credence as Jesus' 
own view of God, life, and immortality, 
becomes more broadly developed. 

Resurrection more than Resus- 
citation, " He is not here ; he is risen." 
Not descended; not restored to what he 
was before, but risen. Mere continuance 
of existence upon the same plane, without 
the rising-up— the betterment would be 
but a poor boon. To live and die, and 
live and die again, in a gainless round of 
births and deaths, would be to balk every 
spiritual desire, and make of life a name- 
less horror from which annihilation would 
be a glad escape. The Resurrection means 
betterment, ascension, progress. 



THE TEACHING. 



Tbey came to tlie tomb wlien 
tlie sun was risen. Morning, sun- 
rise, at the beginning of a new day, is the 
time for doubting or hopeless souls to 
visit the graves of their dead. The morn- 
ing atmosphere of newness, vigor and 
expectation has a reflex action on the 
moral nature. It is easier to hope in the 
morning than at night. And there is such 
a thing as going into training for hope 
and faith choosing the most apt occasion 
and the best environment for the develop- 
ment of these higher forces. Of the many 
people whom I have heard bewail their 
lack of faith, I have found but few vi ho 
were taking any rational steps to remedy 
their confessed defect. Yet it is a very 



plain and elementary truth that faith is 
cultivable. Faith in immortality, for ex- 
ample, is in some a gratuitous, birthright 
instinct, in others an achievement, earned 
by the diligent use of the proper means. 

A young; man. Upon this Dr. Mac- 
LAREN remarks : 

" It strikes one as very remarkable that this super- 
human being should be described as a ''young 
man." Immortal youth, with all of buoyant energy 
and fresh power which that attribute suggests, be- 
longs to those beings whom Scripture faintly shows 
as our elder brethren. No waste decays their 
strength, no change robs them of forces which have 
ceased to increase. Age cannot wither them. As 
one of our modem mystics has said,— hiding imagi- 
native spiritualism under a crust of hard, dry matter- 
of-fact,— ' in heaven the oldest angels are the young 
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Te seek Jesus, tlie Nazarene. 

This is very remarkable language, exactly 
expressive of the utter downfall of all the 
hopes of Jesus' friends. Not Jesus the 
Saviour, the Deliverer, the Messiah— all 
these titles and faiths had died out of their 
hearts with his death ; it was only the poor 
body of Jesus the Nazarene that these 
disconsolate, loving women sought 

He is not liere. Of course the ab- 
sence of Jesus' body could not prove, but 
at the utmost only suggest, his resurrec- 
tion. Grave-robbing is no modern thing. 
The body of a well-known millionaire 
merchant disappeared from its tomb in 
New York City a few years ago, and there 
are few who know to this day how it dis- 
appeared, or what ultimately became of 
it And among all the hypotheses of the 
cause of the disappearance no one thought 
of suggesting a return to life. That Jesus' 
body had been stolen was the current 
hypothesis of that day (Matt. 28 : 13-15). 

He is risen* In these three words 
lies the power of Christianity. No; not 
in the words, bnt in the fact which they 
announce. And so long as man is subject 
to phjrsical death, so long this fact will be 
central, and every other fact subordinate. 
Christianity will remain, will increase, will 
develop as the universal religion, on the 
one condition that it hold fast to this cen- 
tral fact The method of the resurrection 
is an insignificant question, the fact is all. 
No substitute for Christianity caiL^ever 
prevail against this fact. The keen satire 
of the following incident is the least of its 
profound suggestiveness : — 

" During the years that followed the outbreak of 
the French revolution, and the revolt against Chris- 
tianity which accompanied it, there was an extraor- 
dinary activity in some sections of French society 
directed to projecting a religion that might, it was 
hoped, take the place of Christianity. New philan- 
thropic enthusiasms, new speculative enthusiasms, 
were quite the order of the day. On one occasion a 
projector of one of these schemes canoe to Talley- 
rand, who, you will remember, was a bishop who 
had turned skeptic, and so had devoted himself to 



politics ; but whatever Is to be said of him, he was 
possessed in a very remarkable degree of a keen 
perception of the proportion of things, and of what 
is and is not possible in this human world. Well, his 
visitor observed by way of complaint to Talleyrand, 
how hard it was to start a new religion, even though 
its tenets and its efforts were directed to promoting 
the social and personal improvement of m an k i n d. 
' Surely,' said Talleyrand, with a fine smile, * surely, 
it cannot be so difficult as you think,' * How so ? ' 
said his friend. * Why,* he replied, * the matter is 
simple ; you have only to get yourself crucified, or 
anyhow put to death, and then, at your own time, 
to rise from the dead, and you will have no diffi- 
culty.' "—Liddon. 

Manifested in anotlier form. 

The Christian scholar is not shut up to 
belief in the re-animation of Jesus' earthly 
body. He may hold to the literalness of 
the resurrection, and the actualness of the 
manifestation to the disciples " in another 
form." The reconciliation of the new 
knowledge with the old eternal faith de- 
pends upon our perception of the fact that 
t\it forms of faith are continually chang- 
ing. If they did not, faith would die. To 
those who identify faith with its form, the 
decadence of this form, (as of some special 
creed), presages the death of faith. But 
faith is really deathless. It can no more 
die than Jesus could. And the deepest 
skepticism of this, or of any age, is that 
which identifies faith with its transient 
form, and clutches with an almost frenzied 
grasp the vanishing fragments of old 
dogmas. The good minister who, in his 
desire to comfort the mourning, tells them 
not. to identify their beloved friend with 
his dead body, is often doing in his the- 
ology what he rebukes in life — confound- 
ing form with spirit. Many of the ex- 
pounders of this very lesson are clinging 
with a weak but nervous (shall I say faith- 
less 7) grasp to its baldest literalisms. " The 
body, the body! we must have the very 
earthly body of Jesus resuscitated or there 
is no immortality!" This is not faith; 
nor does it bring forth the fruits of faith. 
It is the substitution of dissolving form for 
the great, eternal Fact 



TEAOHINQ POINTS. 



The Marys at the tomb. There is 
nothing more touching in history than the 
picture of these faithful women stealing 
along in the dim, gray dawn to the place 
where their hearts were buried with the 



body of Jesus. " It is the glory of woman 
that she most seldom forsakes those she 
loves, even when things are darkest" — 
Geikie. 
The Insight of Love., Loyal love is 
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always the first to see gloom change to 
glory. The transition from the deepest 
desolation to supreme joy is the reward of 
loving fidelity. John's picture of this scene 
is the fullest and finest (John 20 : 11-18). 
Mary of Magdala had come with precious 
spices to anoint the body; she wept at 
being defrauded of her last sad privileges 
by an empty tomb ; while, had she known 
the truth, she would have shouted aloud 
for joy ! It is so with us. There is much 
misdirected mourning in the world. An 
empty crib, a vacant chair, bring tears to 
longing eyes, when, if those eyes could 
follow the missing one, they would over- 
flow with joy. All our tombs are empty 
of what we really love. The " sorrow with 
the downward look" sees only a dead 
body. 

Cemetery Culture. To those who 
watch by the graves of their departed, 
nursing their affection and fidelity there, 
the angel of the Lord often descends in 
dazzling brightness and beauty, changing 
the downward look to the upward. Your 
works and vigils by your graves in these 
spring days, when all Nature gives the lie 
to death, can seldom fail of spiritual fruits. 
Our Christian cemeteries are often semL 
naries of the highest spiritual cultiure. The 
care bestowed upon them, and the beauty 
diffused among them, are among the most 
rewarding of our acts. A neglected grave 
has always some sad story to tell. 

The Hew Impulse. We may be sure 
that the marvelous energy of early Chris- 
tianity did not spring from the tomb of a 
dead Christ. One day we find the little 
band of disciples scattered and despairing, 
their leader dead, their hopes gone, their 
cause lost. They were abject, weak, piti- 
able and defeated. A few days later they 
rise up, with a wooden cross for their ban- 
ner, and begin the conquest of the world. 
A complete transformation had been 
wrought upon them. By what? By the 
death of Jesus ? No ; but by evidence of 
his continued life. 

Faith and Fact There is a stage in 
our mental development when we are dis- 
posed to cut loose from veritable fact and 
call upon vs^e and assumed powers to 
help us account for things. As Emerson 
says : "The mind grows haughty with its 
first critical successes ; we laugh and hiss, 



pleased with our power in making heaven 
and earth a howling wilderness. . . But 
when the game is run down, when the 
enemy lies cold in his blood at our feet, 
we are alarmed at oiu* solitude ; we would 
gladly recall the life that so offended us ; 
the face seems no longer that of an en- 
emy." The transition from the traditional 
to the rational faith is perilous unless we 
cultivate a supreme love of fact A fact 
is the basis of the vast and beneficent 
power of Christianity. That fact is the 
"rising up " of Jesus. 

The Resurrection both Literal and 
Ethical. The creation of the universe 
out of nothing would not be more ante- 
cedently improbable than that the religion 
of Jesus should start from his tomb and 
dominate the world. The power of Chris- 
tianity may be inexplicable but it is indis- 
putable, for we are the witnesses of that. 
Jesus did pass through his death into a 
condition of far more potency and effec- 
tiveness than he displayed before his 
death. He rose up to higher power. 

We shall also Rise. If Jesus were a 
being of a wholly different order from us, 
then the fact that he survived death would 
not prove that we do so. Only when we 
see in him a type of our humanity does his 
survival and accession to larger powers 
become significant to us. 

The Natural and the Spiritual Body. 
Christianity teaches " the rising^p of the 
dead^'^noi of the dead body. " If there 
is a natural body, there is also a spiritual 
body."— I Cor. 15 : 44. Much of Paul's 
language here is what we class as "the 
language of appearances" — as wl^n we 
say, " the sun rises ; " " the ship sinks be- 
low the horizon" — meaning only that it 
appears to do so. Christianity does not 
teach the resuscitation or re-animation of 
;he body. " It is sown a natural body ; it 
is raised a spiritual body." We have done 
with the natural body forever when it dies. 
Clothed in our new body, we do not want 
the old. 

''Neither beUeved they them." It 
is by many supposed that skepticism has 
progressively increased as time has gone 
on. Many look back with fond longing to 
the " ages of faith " assumed to have ex- 
isted sometime in the past, when unbelief 
was rare, and a sBTge^et d%oi(cyf^ mutual 
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trusts drew all men lovingly together. 
Such may take a hint from this upspring- 
ing of skepticism from the very tomb of 
Jesus. There never has been any univer- 
sal, golden age of faith. There is more 
solid faith in this present age than in any 
age that has preceded it. 

The Great Faith. Under the tuition of 
Christianity, this is our creed about death : 
" / look for the continuance of my life 
after the death of my body; the continu- 
ance of my education and moral disci- 
pline ; a deliverance from evil; a re- 
union with all whom I love; and an end- 
less growth in knowledge^ goodness and 
happiness^'' 



RBSURGAM. 

The fool asks, " With what flesh ? in joy or pain 
Helped or unhelped ? and lonely, or again 

Surrounded by our earthly friends ? " 
I know not ; and I glory that I do 

Not know,— that for Eternity's great ends 
God counted me as worthy of such trust 
That I need not be told. 

Believing thus, I joy, although I lie in dust ; 

I joy, not that I ask or choose. 
But simply that I must. 

I love and fear not ; and I cannot lose. 
One instant, thb great certainty of peace : 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease ; 
i must arise. 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where was Jesus buried ? {In a tomb on a hillside). Who came to the tomb, at dawn^ 
on Sunday? (Vs. 1-2). What were they anxious about, as they came along? (^.3)*^ 
What did they find ? (Kr. 4). Entering the tomb, whom did they see, and what were 
they told ? ( Vs, 5-7). What does the word " Resurrection " mean ? (// means " a ris- 
ing up ''^. Do you mean a rising up into the air? (No: I mean the rising up into a 
larger and better life). What great thing do you learn from the Resurrection ? (/ learns 
that death cannot kill me, only my body). What do we call the anniversary of Jesus' 
Resurrection ? (Easter Sunday). Why do we celebrate it with|gladness ? (Because an 
this day our Saviour arose from death). What do we believe ? (That we shall rise 
from death as hedid^ and begin a new life^ in a new body, and in a world even more 
beautiful than this one is). Who has provided this new world for us ? (God, our Heaif- 
enly Father). What ought we to do ? (Find out what God wants us to do, and do if). 
How can we find out what God wants us to do ? (By listening to our Conscience anif 
our Saviour). You know that you must die? (Yes). Under the teaching of Jesus, 
what do you look for ? (/ look for the continuance of life after the death of my body y 
the continuance of my education and moral discipline; a deliverance from evil; a re- 
union with all whom I love; and an endless growth inlknowledge, goodness^ and hap- 
piness). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Gk>lden Text. -Now is Christ risen 
from the dead.^i Cor. 15 : 20. 

Point. The resurreotion of the 
dead. 

Method. — Jesus* disciples gave up 

their homes, theu- work, their money, every thing 
they had, to come and follow him. They expected 
that he was sometime to be a great king, and they 
would then be satisfied; but wh^-n they saw him 
crucified, dead, and laid away so carefully in the 
tomb, their hopes were all blasted. They never ex- 
pected to see him again, and they knew not where 
to go or what to do. They felt, perhaps, as you 
would if you should suddenly lose both father and 
mother by death. Among Tesus' friends were none 
who loved him more perhaps than the women who 
followed him to the cross and looked on his death 
afar off. Can you tell me their names ? Two Marys, 
Salome, Joanna and other women. They lingered 



near until he was taken from the cross. They 
doubtless saw Joseph and Nicodemus wrap the body 
in fine linen with the spices, and put it away in the 
sepulchre or tomb. They also wanted to do some- 
thing for Jesus' body, for no one thought he would 
rise again. As soon as their Sabbath was over, 
(note their strict observance of the Sabbath) (what 
day was the Jews' Sabbath ?) they took spices (Tr. 
show mirrrh, aloes, etc., samples of which can be ob- 
tained at drug stores) which they had prepared, and 
hurried to the sepulchre early in the morning (what 
morning ?) even before it was quite light. (Will 
you look for Jesus early in the morning ?) As they 
walked along they talked about the large stone at 
the door of the tomb, and wondered how they could 
get it rolled away so they might enter ; (they were 
ignorant of the guarding and the sealing) but, to 
their great surprise, when they reached the place 
they found the stone was rolled away. They sup- 
posed, of course, that the Jews had done this, that 
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they might steal the body of Jesus. Mary Magda- 
kne immediately ran to tell Peter and John, but 
the other women remained and went and looked 
into the tomb. They saw a young man sitting on 
the right side, clothed in a long white garment, and 
they were very much frightened. But he spoke 
kindly to them and said, *' Be not atraid. You are 
seeking Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified. He 
is not here. He is risen. See the place where they 
laid him.'' He then sent them to tell the disciples 
and Peter ^ and to say that Jesus would meet them 
in Galilee, as he before told them he would do. 
Gesus is true to his word. As he sasd^ ever comes 
to pass) . Then the women went quickly, with great 
joy and fear, to tell the disciples. Who do you 
think this young man was ? An angel. (Matt. 28.) 
Why do you think he spoke particularly of Peter ? 
Perhaps because Peter had sinned so greatly, and 
he wanted be should know that he was a forgiven 
disdple, and the great joy was for him as well as the 
others. They went to the sepulchre with hearts 
burdened with grief. They left it with joy unspeak- 
able. Surely they must have remembered his words 
and believed him now. They found the stone 
rolled away— the Saviour no longer dead but risen. 
He died but rose again, so though we must all die, 
yet shall we rise again. This hope comforts us 
when we see our friends die, and robs death of its 
sting when we come to die ourselves ; for we know 
all the dead shall rise and live again. How long 
did Jesus lie in the grave ? From Friday night un- 
til Sunday morning. Jesus had often told the dis- 
ciples that on the third day he should rise again, 
but their minds were so liUed with the thought of 
his being an earthly king that they never under- 
stood anything he said to them about death or ris- 
ing ; so it was not strange that when the women 
found the open sepulchre and Jesus gone, they were 
filled with surprise and fear. Mary Magdalene did 
not wait to see or hear anything else, after seeing 
the stone was rolled away, but hastened to tell Peter 
and John. They hurried back with her, and seeing 
that the stone was really rolled away, they went 



down into the tomb, Peter leading the way. They 
saw the linen clothes in which the body was wrapped, 
lying there, and the napkin that was about the head 
folded neatly and put away in a place by itself. 
(Nothing was done in a hurry). When they saw 
these things they believed, and then went away to 
their homes, leaving Mary standing in the garden 
weeping. As she stood there alone she stooped and 
looked down into the sepulchre. She saw there two 
angels sitting where the body of Jesus had lain. 
They asked her why she wept, and she said because 
they had taken Jesus away and she did not know 
where they had laid him. Then she looked up and 
saw Jesus standing beside her, but she did not know 
that it was Jesus. He said to her, " Why do you 
weep ? Whom are you seeking ? " She supposing 
that he was the gardener, asked him if he had taken 
away Jesus, and said that if he wouW tell her where 
he had laid him she woukl go and take him away. 
Jesus said to her ** Mary." Then she knew that it 
was Jesus. Oh, how happy she must have been. 
She called him "Master" and would have staid 
ck>se beside him, but he gave her a message for the 
disciples, and told her to go and tell them that she 
had seen him and what he had spoken to her. She 
found them weeping and mourning, but they could 
not believe the good news she told them. They had 
not seen him, and thought surely that if he had 
truly arisen he would have appeared to them first. 
But that very afternoon he did appear to two of 
their number as they were walking out into the 
country. They went back and told it to the rest, 
but they wouM not believe even then. However, 
that very evening, as they sat together eating their 
supper, Jesus appeared unto them all. (How many 
disciples were there now ?) and reproved them for 
not believing those who had seen him after he had 
risen. Jesus was grieved at their want of faith. Our 
unbelief always grieves Jesus. 

After Jesus' resurrection he remained upon the 
earth about six weeks, and appeared to the disci- 
ples and others several times. 
Summary. 



THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
INTRODUCTION. 



Lesson XIII.] 
The Last Week of Jesus' Life. 

In this quarter we have had twelve studies 
on the closing Scenes in the Life of Jesus, 
which may be grouped as follows: on 
the decisive struggle in Jerusalem, three 
studies ; on his parting admonitions to his 
disciples, four studies ; on the triumph of 
his enemies^ four studies ; on his victory 
over deaths one study. 
A Suggestion. One effective method 



[June 30, 1889^ 
of teaching this review-lesson would be to 
have the first scholar read aloud to the 
class the Outline of the First ScenS. Then 
have three other scholars read from the 
Testament (or answer verbally) the three 
questions under that scene; and so pro- 
ceed through the Review, stopping to con- 
sider such questions as arise. The object 
is to have the scholars themselves review 
the lesson. 



GENERAL OUTLINE. 

TIMB.— The time covered by our three months' studies is one week,— from Sunday 
morning, April 2 (loth nisan) to Sunday morning, April 9th, A. D. 30. 

In our first quarter's studies, we covered, in the same number of lessons, a little more 
than three years. This simply means that the events in the last week of Jesus' life are 
more fully narrated than those of any other portion of his career. 
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" It is a significant fact that, reckoning the aggregate space occupied by the four Gospek, nearly one sixth of 
the whole amount is occupied with the account of the twenty^our hours beginning with the last supper and 
ending with the burial of Jesus. There is no day in all Bible history narrated with the fulness of that day. If 
we possessed the whole life of Christ, written with the same detail, the record would occupy {^n^ hundred and 
eighty volumes, each as large as the whole Bible."— Vincent. 

PLACB. — Jerusalem and its environs. In detail: Bethany, and the road thence to 
Jerusalem ; the Temple, and the Temple-courts ; the city streets ; the Mount of Olives ; 
and an olive-orchard thereon ; an upper room in a city house ; the palace of the high 
priest ; the hall of the Sanhedrim ; the Roman governor's palace ; Skull- Rock : the tomb 
of Joseph of Arimathea. 

SOURCES.— Six chapters of the Memoir of Mark, with the versions of Matthew, 
Luke and John, and the Letters of Paul,— are the original documents. The auxiliary 
documents are almost innumerable. 

RXTLERS. Tiberias Caesar, emperor of Rome ; Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea ; 
Caiaphas, high priest of the Jewish church. 

ORDER OF EVENTS.— The order of events in the last week of Jesus' earthly life 
cannot be fully recovered, but it may be approximately set down as follows; Sunday, 
April 2, Jesus entered Jerusalem. Monday and Tuesday were spent in the Temple in 
close controversy with the Jewish rulers and priests. On Tuesday evening, Jesus took 
final leave of the Temple and retired to Bethany. On Wednesday evening the an- 
nointing at Bethany took place. On Thursday evening Jesus came down from Bethany 
to eat the passover- supper with his disciples. His arrest followed at midnight, and the 
trfal before Jewish and Roman tribunals and his crucifixion were all consummated by 
Friday morning at nine o'clock. He was taken from the cross and entombed on Friday 
afternoon and evening. Saturday is historically a blank day. On Sunday morning, 
April 9th, the tomb was found empty, and he was seen alive. 



THE REVIEW. 



SUBJECTS -Closing Scenes in 
tlie Uf e of Jesus. 

FIRST SCENE :-Jesus' Defeat and 
Rejection. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINB. Jesus had 
come to Jerusalem to apply to the Jewish 
nation, at the centre of its power, the deci- 
sive test : — Would they accept him as the 
Messiah ? His first movement on entering 
the city was to attack the abuses of the 
Teniple. The suddenness and vigor of 
this onset appear to have made it, at first, 
successful, and, for a brief time, Mammon 
was driven from the House of God. — 
(Matt. 2 1 : 12-17). But those whose pock- 
ets, prejudices, prestige and power were 
injured by this sweeping measure of reform, 
soon rallied and combined against the Re- 
former, and the people failed to come to 
his support. Controversy took the place 
of decisive action, and it soon became ev- 
ident that his cause was lost. Seeing that 
he was decisively rejected, he took his leave 
of the temple and city, and retired with his 

disciples toward Bethany. Our three 

lessons on this scene were : 

I. April 7. Jesus Enters Jerusalem. 



II. April 14. - Israel Rejecto its Sa- 
viour. 

III. April 21 — ^The Two Oreat Com- 
mandments. 

QUESTIONS.— How is Jesus' attack 
upon the abuses of the Temple described ? 
— Mark ii : 15-18. At the conclusion of 
the Parable of the Unfaithful Husband- 
men, what was the state of mind of the 
Jewish rulers ? Mark 12:12. What are 
the two great commandments ?— Mark. 
12:30-31. 

SECOND SCENE s — Jesus' Last 
Teaching to his Disciples. 

OXTTLINR — In retiring with his disci- 
ples from the city, Jesas paused upon the 
Mount of Olives, and predicted the de- 
struction of the Temple, and the downfall 
of the whole Jewish system. He fore- 
warned his disciples that theirs was to be 
a spiritual, not a temporal victory. He 
cautioned them of the dangers and su£Eer- 
ings that lay before them, and, by means 
of striking parables, he admonished them 
to watchfulness, diligence and fidelity, 
ending with the solemn assurance that the 
judgment-test for them and for all men, in 
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this life and beyond it, is Love to Man. — 
Our fonr lessons on this scene were : 

IV. April 2a DowxifaU of Judaism. 

V. May 5. The Command to Watch. 

VI. May 12. Anointing at Bethany. 

VII. May 19. The Lord's Supper. 
QXTBSTIONS. How soon did Jesus 

say the corrupt Jewish nation should be 
overthrown? Mark 13:30. What was 
to be the duty of his disciples meanwhile ? 
— Mark 13 : 9. What did Jesus say about 
the woman who anointed him? — Mark 
14 : 9. How were his disciples to keep him 
in remembrance ? — Luke 22 : 19-20. 

THIRD SCENE:— The Triumph of 
JesQs* Enemies. 

OUTLIKE.— There was a traitor in the 
inner circle of Jesus* friends, — ^Judas/the 
man of Kenioth. He had agreed with 
Jesus' enemies to play the spy upon him and 
if possible, to deliver him into their hands. 
When, therefore, sometime before mid- 
night, Jesus and the disciples left the sup- 
per-room to return to Bethany, Judas 
slipped away to the Temple to get a force 
to follow and arrest him. They found 
Jesus in an olive-orchard on the mount of 
Olives, arrested him, carried him before 
the high priest Caiaphas. He was hastily 
and illegally tried, first by Jewish and then 
by Roman law, — and within nine hours 
after his arrest, they had him nailed to the 

cross. Our four lessons on these 

transactions were : — 



VIII. May 26. Jesus Betrayed. 

IX. June 2. Jesus Before the Coun- 
oil. 

X. June 9. Jesus Before Pilate. 

XI. June 16. Jesus Crucified. 

QXTBSTIONS. How is Jesus' arrest 
described? — Mark 14; 43-46. For what 
was Jesus condemned by the Jewish coun- 
cil ? — Mark 14 : 61-64. Under what Clamor 
did the Roman governor order his cruci- 
fixion? — Mark 15:12-15. How is the 
scene of his crucifixion described ? — Mark 
15 122-27. 

FOURTH SCENE :— Victory over 
Death. 

OXTTLINR — Jesus^ body was taken 
down from th6 cross on Friday afternoon, 
and delivered to his friends. They placed 
it in a tomb. The next day (Saturday), 
was the Jewish Sabbath, and nothing was 
done. Early on the following morning 
(our Sunday), the tomb was found empty, 
and Jesus was seen alive. Nine or ten 
different appearances of him are recorded. 
His disciples took new courage, and the 
Christian Church was founded, with Jesus 
as its spiritual Head- — Our one leMon 
on this was : — 

XII. June 23. Jesus Risen. 
QUESTION. — How did the apostle 

Paul bear witness to the resurrection ?— 
I Cor. 15 : 3-8. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 



On the wliole life of Jesus : our six 
months' studies. 

!• His CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. When 
and where was Jesus bom ? In what city 
was his early life passed ? At what age 
did he visit the temple at Jerusalem ? What 
was (probably) his occupation ? 

2. His ministry. Where, and by 
whom was Jesus baptized ? At what age 
did he begin his public career ? In what 
province was most of his work done? 
What city was called "his own city?" 
What great sermon of his is recorded? 
What was his favorite form of teaching ? 
Name some of his parables. Repeat the 
two great commandments as he gave 
them. The Golden Rule as he gave it. 
The prayer that he taught his disciples. 
Name some of his great works of healing. 



3* His personal character. What 
is said of his developing character in his 
youth? (Luke 2 : 52). What great temp- 
tation did he overcome at the beginning 
of his ministry? What example did he 
give about keeping the Sabbath? How 
did he show his regard for the young ^ 
What special qualities were manifested in 
his controversies? In the Gethsemane- 
scene ? In his trial before Caiaphas ? Be- 
fore Pilate ? 

4. His death and resurrection. 
How, and by whom was Jesus betrayed ? 
Why did the Jewish rulers seek to kiP 
him ? Where and when was he crucified ? 
What were some of his words uttered upon 
the cross ? Relate some circumstances of 
his resurrection. What commission did 
he give his disciples ? (Matt. 28 : 19-20. 
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GBNBRAli LBSSONS.~l. Every 
great movement for the regeneration of 
mankind is founded on self-sacrifice, and 
generally, begins in tragedy. Every suc- 
cessful effort at personal regeneration 
must begin in self-sacrifice. There is no 
easy way of overcoming evil. 

2. Christianity is the universal re- 
ligion because it responds to the needs of 
all mankind. It lights up the mysteries 
and gives inspiration for the duties of this 
strange life, in which he who would walk 
well must " walk by faith." Its proposi- 
tions are all universal ; the universal Fath- 
erhood of God; the universal Brother- 
hood; the universal salvation and enno- 
blement of mankind. As the great Apostle 
puts it; "One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism ; one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all." 
— (Eph. 4 : 5-6). As a great poet puts it : 

— " One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-oflF divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 

—In Memoriam ; Epilogrue. 

3* Christianity has proved its 
adaptability to different races, and to all 
classes, as " the power of God unto salva- 
tion." Not, as yet, in anjrthing like a per- 
fect or satisfactory degree of completion, 
but as awakening new hopes, ambitions 
and energies tending to progress and bet- 
terment. The Christian expectations are 
the very soul of human progress. Its in- 
domitable faith that all evil can be over- 
come is the energy which strings all the 
nerves of noble effort to-day. The most 
striking modern manifestation of the 
adaptability of Christianity is seen in its 
splendid Protestant variety, which ad- 
dresses itself to all classes in every stage 
of mental and moral development, and 
gives an upward impulse to all. 

4* Christianity is intensely aggres- 



sive. So utterly opposed is its central 
idea to selfishness, that any individual or 
church which attempts to hold it esoteri- 
cally or selfishly will lose it. It says, " Im- 
part me to others or lose me." Its spirit 
slips away from the selfish heart or church, 
leaving behind only a residuum of barren 
doctrine. It has no sympathy with a 
purely selfish struggle even for personal 
salvation. It says, " Save yourself by 
saving others." It is broad, humanitarian, 
cosmopolitan. The Christian church will 
cease to exist when it ceases to be mission- 
2u*yt aggressive, world-embracing. The 
spirit of its Founder was universal; its 
aims and efforts must be universal. 

PERSONAL LBSSONS.-l. Every 
^rord of " the man who died for men " is 
worth heeding, is sure to be valuable, and 
may be infinitely precious. In all your 
studies, you will find nothing so useful and 
ennobling as the study of Jesus' words. 

2. The ohief object of life is to form 
a noble character. The best way to do 
this is to take the noblest character for 
your example and inspiration. "Follow- 
ing Jesus " Is the way to the highest life. 

3. In Jesus' life there is a direct reve- 
lation from God. He is the highest Voice 
that speaks to you. Listen to it, and 
obey it. 

4. Do not be afraid of defeats. 
Rightly taken, they only energize you. 
Rise up and try again. Defeats in noble 
efforts are elements of final victory. 

5* Aim to rise every day, into some 
newness of life. A new day is a new op- 
portunity to tread yesterday's errors under 
foot. Remember that the grandest part of 
Jesus' message to us imperfect creatures is 
that— 

" Men may rise on stepping:-stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things." 



REVIEW FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Our first lesson in this quarter was Jesus' entry into Jerusalem. Why did Jesus go 
to Jerusalem ? (He had a message from God to deliver there). Did he not know that 
he was m great danger there ? {Yes). And that if the people in Jerusalem rejected his 
message they would kill him ? (Yes : he knew all that). Why, then, did he go ? (He 
wanted to save the people). What besides 1 (He wanted to do God's will). No matter 
what became of him ? ( Yes). Was this very grand and noble ? ( Yes). What can make 
you brave and strong ? (Trying to do God's will). Well ; what did the Jewish rulers in 
Jerusalem do? (They rejected Jesus). What else? (They hired one of his own disciples 
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to betray him). Who was this wretched traitor ? (Judas). What did he do ? (He 
showed the Jews where Jesus was one night). And what happened then? (Jesus was 
taken prisoner at midnight^ and early the next morning he was crudfied). When did 
he die? (That same afternoon). Then what? {Then his body was put into a tomb). 
Did his enemies then think they were rid of him ? (Yes). But what happened ? (Jesus 
arose from the tomb). And ever since that, what have we known ? (We have known 
that death only kills our bodies). And that we ourselves live on ? ( Yes : as Jesus does). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Review. 

Qolden Text.— These are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God. John 20 : 31. 

Method. — The lessons of the past 
quarter all contain stories of events that happened 
during the last week of Jesus' life. It is desirable 
that these facts should be clearly hxed in the chil- 
dren's minds. If you have had a little drill each 
week on this subject much time need not be devoted 
to it to^y, and you can leave it for the temperance 
lesson, otherwise I would keep to the review. 

Similar questions to the following will bring the 
lessons to their minds. On what day was Jesus cru- 
dfied? Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. Where was 
Jesus on the Friday just the week before ? Jericho. 



Where did he go from Jericho? To Bethany. 
Where did he spend Saturday, the Jews* Sabbath ? 
Tell the story of Bethany and the sisters and 
Lazarus. What happened that Saturday night ? 
Tell the story of the feast. What did Mary do? 
What sad thing did you learn about Judas ? 

Tr. write the days of the week upon blackboard, 
and against each date, as Chil. give facts, write in 
its proper place. If Chil. cannot recall the facts, 
show the picture of the lesson, or let some one recite 
a golden text and then ask Chil. to tell the story to 
which it belongs. When all is complete upon 
blackboard, then drill, both before and after it b 
erased. 

Then be careful not to leave the subject until the 
great lesson of it all is pressed home to each little 
heart. Why did Jesus suffer all this ? 



MISOELLANY. 



MARY JONES. 

About fourteen years after Robert Raikes 
had commenced his Sunday-schools in 
Gloucester, England, there lived at Llan- 
fihangel in Wales, a little girl, daughter of 
a poor weaver, who attended the Sunday- 
school which had been opened at a village 
about two miles away from her home. 
Mary Jones — that was her name — became 
very diligent in learning whole chapters of 
the Bible. But there was no Bible in her 
home, and to get a sight of one in har own 
language she had to walk two miles to a 
farm house, wbere she was allowed the 
privilege of reading the word of God. 
You may, perhaps, think that she would 
soon get tired of that, but for six years she 
traveled to and fro -a four miles' walk for 
every precious dip into that fountain of 
life. There can be no doubt that her 
Bible-reading was in earnest, and at every 
visit she stored some portion in her mem- 
ory, and so carried it away with her to 
ponder over. But Mary longed for a Bible 
of her own ; and for six years Mary Jones 
was saving up her money for one object — 
the possession of a Bible. At last she had 
saved enough, but then it was necessary 
for her to walk to Bala, about twenty-five 



miles distant, and with bright hope that 
the treasure was in view she started from 
home, and barefooted walked that long 
distance for a Bible. Arrived at Bala, 
she was told that all the Bibles in hand 
were promised, but the intense earnestness 
of the child so impressed the heart of the 
Rev. Mr. Charles that he handed her the 
coveted prize, with which she retraced her 
steps with a light and joyous heart. Mr. 
Charles was much moved with this inci- 
dent, and made strenuous efforts, which 
ultimately resulted in the formation of the 
"British and Foreign Bible Society** — 
which has translated the word of God into 
hundreds of languages, and sent forth 
many millions into all parts of the world. 
O what. a glorious thing it would be if 
every one had the same love for the Bible 
as Mary Jones ! And why not ? The 
Bible is cheap now and easily obtained ; 
but its truths are just as precious to, and 
the Saviour it reveals as much needed by 
us as by Mary Jones. 

You may, perhaps, like to know that the 
little Welsh girl lived to be eighty-two, and 
retained her love for the Sunday-school 
till the end, and did not cease her attend- 
ance until she could no longer walk to it. 
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This may be a lesson for some of us who 
begin to think of leaving the Sunday- 
school. When we are eighty, and unable 
'to walk, we may perhaps be excused. Till 
then let us cherish more and more both 
the Bible which reveals to us everlasting 
life and the opportunities open to us for 
helping one another to understand it more 
fully. — Bible Reading Circular, 



Responsibilities of the Sunday- 
Sohool Teckoher. 

There are two lines of usefulness and 
power open to you; personal influence, 
and skill in teaching. Of course, one of 
these helps the other. In many cases, 
your personal influence will depend wholly 
on your power to instruct ; in other cases 
your sincerity and devotion to Christ will 
impress itself upon your pupils in the ab- 
sence of teaching skill. Your responsi- 
bility arises out of (i) the highly developed 
and alert intelligence of the present gener- 
ation of children, owing to their superior 
educational advantages. They quickly 
compare your teaching with that of Jtheir 
day-school teachers, and you cannot com- 
mand their attention or respect by slouchy 
and unintelligent methods. (2) The vir- 
tual surrender, by the parents, of the re- 
ligious instruction of their children into 
your hands. Whether this surrender be 
right or wrong, is not now the question. 
It is a fact that your pupils depend largely 
upon you [for whatever systematic, cohe- 
rent and impressive religious training they 
may have. (3) T\i^kindoi teaching you 
are committed to. "Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you." You are to teach 
Christianity, not Buddhism, and not secu- 
lar ethics. All the Christian progress we 
have been reviewing has been possible 
only by personal loyalty to Christ Ad- 
miration for, interest in, and personal loy- 
alty to the noblest being, is the key to suc- 
cess in your efforts. (4) Your voluntary 
undertaking of this work, imposes a higher 
responsibility upon you than as though 
you were paid to do it You are in the 
realm of higher motives. You cannot be 
coerced into doing your duty, nor dis^ 
charged if you neglect it. The pure vol- 
untariness of your work constitutes its 



highest obligation. Because it is a volun- 
tary association, the welfare and useful- 
ness of the Sunday-School depends wholly 
on the fidelity of its teachers "to [their self- 
imposed tasks. 



How to Honor andfEztend 
Your Faith. 

Honor your Faith by your own good 
conduct You can dishonor it, and make 
it odious by your bad conduct 

Honor your Faith by standing up for it, 
not noisily, but with quiet self-respect and 
firmness. If you cannot explain it, refer 
your questioner to those who can. 

Honor your Faith by inviting others to 
join it. You cannot give a more convinc- 
ing proof of your own respect and love for 
it 

Honor your Faith by gifts to its 'mis- 
sionary work. Not every one is qualified 
for personal missionary work, but every 
one, by sacrifice, can give something. 



The Christian is he whose life-work 
glows and grows under his hand, who is 
conscious of an unceasing call [for strenu- 
ous activity, who takes for his watchword 
the great apostle's question, " Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ? "—Rev. A. P. 
Peabody. 



Mourning after an absent God is an 
evidence of love as strong as rejoicing in 
a present one.— F. W. Robertson. 



Help somebody worse off than your- 
selves, and you will find you are better off 
than you fancied. 

Fill thou the empty out of thy fulness 
that out of the fulness of God thine empti- 
ness may be filled.— Augustinu 

If every person would be half as good 
as he expects his neighbor to be, what a 
heaven this world would be ! — Treasury. 



Many indeed think of being happy in 
heaven ; but the being happy in God on 
earth never enters into their thought — 
John Wesley. 

The religion that worships a God of 
Love and of Light is yet in the morning of 
its day.— F. L. Hosmer. 
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Jitittda^i School l^tlptv %tssons. 



Lesfton IX.] 



JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 



[June 2, 1889. 



TDDS.— Between 2 and s o'clock, Friday morning, April 7, A. D. 30. PLACE.— The palace (official resi- 
dence) of Caiaphas, high priest, in Jerusalem. . ^ 

THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 14:55-65. {Revision), 



55 Now the chief priests and the whole council 
sought witness against Jesus to put him to death ; 
tod found it not. 

56 For many bare false witness against him, and 
thdr witness agreed not together. 

57 And there stood up certain, and bare false wit- 
ness against him, sajring, 

58 We beard him say, I will destroy this ^ temple 
that is made with hands, and in three days 1 will 
build another made without hands. 

59 And not even so did their witness agree to- 
Sether. 

60 And the high priest stood up in the midst, and 
asked Jesus, saying, Answerest thou nothing p 
What b it which these witness against thee ? 



61 But he held his peace, and answered nothing. 
Again the high priest asked him, and saith unto 
him, Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, 1 am : and ye shall- see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power, and com- 
ing with the clouds of heaven. 

■ 63 And the high priest rent his clothes, and saith. 
What further need have we of witnesses P 

64 Ye have heard the blasphemy : what think ye? 
And they all condemned him to be * worthy of 
death. 

65 And some began to spit on him, and to cover 
his face, and to buffet him, and to say unto him. 
Prophesy : and,the officers received him with* blows 
of their hands. 



/ 



* Or, toHctuary. 



s Gr. liahlt to. 



• Or, strokes ^ rods. 



8VBJSCT :— The Trial of Jbsus by Hebrew 
Law. 

Text: — " TI167 took oooniol that thoy might 
pat him to doath."-JoHN u : 53. 

Ihe Other Vertioni:— Matt. 26 : 59-^ ; Luke 
22 : 63-71. 

SeeoUoetioiii of Last Leeeon. What was the 
nb)ect? What was Judas' motive? Would it 
have been better if Jesus had not been betrayed ? 

A]ua7til.-I. The Objeet of Jesus' trial was 
DOt to see whether he was guilty or not, but to find 



means to put him to death. His death had been 
pre-determlned as a measure of expediency ;—fj. 

$5. II. 'Wltneeaee were interrogated, but the 

l^ral case against Jesus broke down under their 

contradictory testimony ;—i'j. 56-59. IH. The 

High Prieet resorted to the illegal and desperate 
expedient of forcing the Accused to a declaration 
of his claims, which could be construed as blas- 
phemy;— vj. 60-64. — IV. While awaiting his 
formal condemnation, Jesus is left exposed to 
mockery and outrage ;— w. 65. 



AVALYTICAL QUE8TI0H8.— ^<wr eUd the council fail in th* first attempt to convict Jestis of a capital 
trims'*— vs. 55. What was the reason of their failure?— vs. 56. What specific charge did other witnesses 
hing against him ?—vs. 57-58. What was the defect in this testimony ?— vj. 59. How^ finally^ did the high 
priest interrogate the prisoner?— ^s. 60. Jesus remaining silent ^ what finals decisive question was put to 
him ?—vs. 61. How^ then, did Jesus avow himself the Messiah ?— vj. 6a. In what manner was he then con- 
vided of blasphemy ?—vs. 63- 64. To what maltreatment was he then subjected ?— tj. 65. 

WOID 8TU DLK8.— 'Wltneea ; the word is here used figuratively, testimony was what they sought. 

Hi of the Bleeaed ; ** Undoubtedly this is a hypocritical expression of reverence in refraining from naming 

the name of God, intended to designate Christ's declaration as blasphemy of God."— Langb. Son of 

Baa fitting, etc. ; an allusion to the familiar prophecy respecting the Messiah, (Dan. 7 : 13-14). Com- 

iif with the oloi^ ; all these figures are drawn from Daniel, as above. ^Sint hif elothee ; a very 

ancient sign of abhorrence at blasphemy. Blaiphome ; literally, to strike against God, to revile, profane, 

desecrate. 

LB880H8. 1. The nnfaimoM of Jesus' trial awakens our indignation. But are we trying to be fair 

and just, both to our friends and enemies ? Do we let our prejudices and hatreds blind us ? We ought at 
least to deal with our fellows' conduct as fairly as we deal with a picture— ^rtn^ it the advantage of a good 
^ht. — %. We Jnitly deepiee a falee witneee, but do we never accept the testimony of a false witness 
when it confirms our prejudices and dislikes ? We ought to accept no witness against an enemy that we 

"^ould netful compelled to accipt against a friend. 8. The wortt and mott injoriouf lie is a half- 

tmth. You become the meanest kind of a false witness by suppressing a part of the story. " The truth, the 
^ehole troth, and nothing bat the truth " shoukl be our maxim.— 4. Jeeof refused to anewer false wit- 
MM. ** Great soub suffer in silence." At the proper time answer your adversaries ; but a sound and good 
life is the best defence against false witness. " He that knows when to speak, knows too when to be silent." 
Do not be too eager to rush into speech in self-defence ; by so doing you betray a hasty temper which ren- 
te the accusation more credible. Study the power of silence. When the great qveetion comes, Jesus 

speaks. ** Art thou the Christ?" Tosay No is to give up his work and deny his Father ; to say Yes b cer- 
tain death. Jesus says ** I am," and his enemies shout ** blasphemy " and condemn him to death. H rrb is 
A VERY NOBLE LESSON FOR US. Declare the faith that is in you. You believe in Jesus. Do not hide it. 
You beHeve UniversaHsm. Do not hkle your faith. Whatever else you may do, or not do, be k>yal to your 
Jaith. One brave soul makes many others brave.— 6. Beware of mere expediener. Caiaphas thought 
n*" expedient "to kill Jesus, but it did not prove so. It is never expedient to do an unjust act. Be as just to 
othera as you wouUi have them just to you. 

Pubhshed Monthly by Universalist Publishing House, 16 Bromftekl St., Boston, at la cts. per year. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office, as Second Class Matter. 
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Lesson X.] 



JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 



[June 9, 1889. 



TIME.— From half-past fi\-e to half-past eight o'clock, Friday morning, April 7, A. D., 30. yf.AC R.— 

(i) . The morning session of Jewsh rulers was lield in the Sanhedrim Council-room. 
(2) . The governor's palace (Praetorium) was in the upper city. 

THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 16 : 1-20. (Revision), 



1 And straightway in the morning the chief 
priests with the elders and scribes, and the whole 
council, held a consultation, and bound Jesus, and 
carried him away, and delivered him up to Pilate. 

2 And Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of the 
Jews ? And he answering saith unto him, Thou 
sayest. 

3 And the chief priests accused him of many 
things. 

4 And Pilate again asked him, saying, Answerest 
thou nothing ? behold how many things they ac- 
cuse thee of. 

5 But Jesus no more answered anything; inso- 
much that Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now at « the feast he used to release unto them 
one prisoner, whom they asked of him. 

7 And there was one called Barabbas, lying 
bound, with them that had made insurrection, men 
who in the insurrection had committed murder. 

8 And the multitude went up and began to ask 
him /<7 <i^(7 as he was wont to do unto them. 

9 And Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye tliat 
I release unto you the King of the Jews? 

10 For be perceived that for envy the chief priests 
had delivered him up. 



11 But the chief priests stirred up the multitude, 
that he should rather release Barabbas unto them. 

12 And Pilate again answered and said unto them, 
What then shall I do unto him whom ye call the 
King of the Jews i 

13 And they cried out again. Crucify him, 

14 And Pilate said unto them, WTiy, what evil 
hath he done ? But they cried out exceedingly, Cru- 
cify him. 

15 And Pilate, wishing to content the multitude, 
released unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus, 
when he had scourged him, to be crucified. 

16 .\nd the soldiers led him away within the 
court, which is the ^ Prxtorium ; and they call to- 
gether the whole * band. 

17 And they clothe him with purple, and plaiting 
a crown of thorns, they put it on him ; 

18 And they b^gan to salute him, Hail, King of 
the Jews ! 

19 And they smote his head with a reed, and did 
spit upon him, and bowing their knees worshipped 
him. 

20 And when they had mocked him, they took off 
from him the purple, and put on him his garments. 
And they lead him out to crucify him. 



• Or. a feast. 



1 Or, PaJtut. 



« Or, colufrt. 



Subject :— The Trial of Jesus by Roman 
Law. 

Text :— ' * And Pilate gave sentence that what 
they asked for should be done." 

The Other Versions : — Matt. 27 : 1-31 ; Luke 
22 : 66-71 ; 23 : 1-25 ; John 18 : 28-40 ; 19 : 1-16. 

Becolleotions of Last Lesson.— W'hat was the 
subject ? Before whom was Jesus tried ? On what 
charge was he condemned ? 



Analysis.— L The Hebrew anthorities deliver 

Jesus into the hands of the Roman governor as a 

criminal worthy of death \—v5, 1. II. The Trial 

of Jesos before Pilate was for treason only. Very 
briefly and imperfectly given by Mark \—V5. 2-5, 
— III. Pilate concedes Jesns' death to the 
clamor of the people instigated by the priests ;— r j, 
6-15. — IV. The Boman soldiery mock Jesus as 
False King \—vs. 16-20. 



Analytical Questions. — When was the final session of the Jewish court held^ and 
what course of action did they resolve upon and carry out? — Vs, i. What question 
did the Roman governor first ask Jesus ? Vs,2, (a). What was Jesus'* answer ?— Vs. 
2. iff). Of what was Jesus accused? - Vs. 3. {But see Luke 23 : 2). How did Pilate 
show surprise at Jesus* silence ? — Vs. 4-5. What feast-day custom prevailed at that 
time ?—Vs.6. What notable prisoner was then in bonds f — Vs. 7. How did the people 
claim the custom of release ? — Vs. 8. Whom, and for what reason, did Pilate propose 
to release ? - Vs. 9-10. Whose release did the priests influence the people to demand} 
— Vs. II. How did Pilate submit the question of Jesus' fate to the people} — Vs. 12. 
What answer did they give ? — Vs. 13. How did the people evade the question ofjesus^ 
guilt}— Vs. 14. What course did Pilate take, and for what reason }-Vs. 15. How did 
the soldiers proceed to mock Jesus ? — Vs. 16-20. 

LE8B0H8.— 1. Poor Pilate ! He had a chance to do a very grand and noble thing, and he threw it 
away. He could have stood like a rock for truth and justice, but he let the voice of a mob scare him ; and to 
quiet the people and keep his place, he allowed an innocent man, and one whom he knew to be innocent, to 

be cruelly slaughtered. 2. It was an awfnl mistake, a criminal weakness, and he paid dearly for it 

He did not keep his place, and he made hb name infamous through sixty generations by its association with 

an atrociously unjust act. " Crucified under Pontius Pilate"— is his record among men. 8. Ton too, 

have to choose between Jesus and the world; between Right which seems hard to do, and Wrong which 
seems easier. Every day this choice is presented to you. Do not make Pilate's mistake. He thought the 
world stronger than Jesus. Do not you make that mistake. Moral power is the strongest thing in the uni- 
verse. 4. Witness to the Tmth. Read John 19:37. Ask yourself whether you can propose to irour- 

self any nobler thing in this life than to be, in your humble way, a witness to thb truth. 
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Letson XL] 



JESUS CRUCIFIED. 



[June 16, 1889. 



TME.— Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. PLACE.— The place set apart for the execution of criminals was called 

Gk>lsrotha (Skull-Rock) ; and was a rocky ledge or knoll, just outside the walls 

of Jerusalem, by the side of the great northern road. 



THE SCRIPTURE ; Mark 15 : 21-39. {Revision). 



21 And they • compel one passing by, Simon of 
Cfreos^.Xpniing from the country, the fatner of 
A&xander and Rufus, to go -wiih them^ that he 
might bear the cross. 

22 And they bring him unto the place ^jjO^otha, 
which is, beiofiT interpreted. The place of a sKulI/ 

23 And they offered him wine^jBMigled with 
mvy ^ ; ^ he received it not. 

24 And they crucify liiiii im<l |iiiit his garments 
among th ^n, c asting lots ^pon them, what each 
should take. ^ 

25 AndT'iTwas the third hour, and they crucified 
him. 

26 And the superscription of his accusation was 
written over, The King of the Jews. 

27 And with him they crucify two robbers ; one on 
his right hand, and one on his left. ^ 

29 And they that passed by railed on him, wag- 
ging their heads, and saying, Ha! thou that de- 
stroyest the ' temple, and buildest it in three days 

30 Save thyself, and come down from the cross. 

31 In like manner also the chief priests mocking 
ktm among themselves with the scribes said, He 
saved others, * himself he cannot save. 



32 Let the Christ, the King of Israel, now come 
down from the cross, that we may see and believe. 
And they that were crucified Tvith him reproached 
him. 

33 And when the sixth hour was come, there was 
darkness over the whole ' land until the ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ? which is, being 
interpreted, M|t-/;nH, n^y r,nf^, * Trhy hri7t thou for- 
sakp& me ? 

35 And some of them that stood by, when they 
heard it, said. Behold, he calleth Elijah. 

36 And one ran, and filling a sponge full of 
vinegar, put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, Let be ; let us see whether Elijah cometh to 
take him down. 

37 And Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up 
the ghost. 

38 And the veil of the ' temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom. 

39 And when the centurion, which stood by over 
agadnst him, saw that he * so gave up the ghost, he 



said. Truly this 



ly thismajj^ya&ilLihft' 



.^QjLOf God. 



' Gr. imprtt*. ^ Many andent authorities insert ver. 28 : And the scripture was fulfilled^ which saith, A nd 

he was reckctudwiik transgressors. Sec Luke 22 : 37. Or, sanctuary. ^ Or, 'com he iwt sav« himul/l 

^ Or. tarth. ^ Or, why didst thcuforsake m*} ' Many ancient authorities read so cried ottt^ OMdzave up the 

ghost. *® Or, a son 0/ God. 



Subject :— Love Triumphs Over Death. 

T^xt:— ** Audi, if I be lif ted up from tho esrth, 
will draw all men unto me." 

The Other Yertioni :— Matt. 27 : 32-53 ; Luke 
13:26-47; John 19:17-30. 

EeeoUeetions of Laet LoMon.— What was the 
subject ? Give the order of events in the Roman 
trial. Give an estimate of Pilate's character. 

Analyeii.'i The Cmciflxion Scenee. As de- 
scribed by Mark these are: (1). The PROCESSION 
to the place of execution, the impressing of a 



coimtryman into the hateful service of carrying the 
cross, and the arrival at Skull-Rock; (2). The 
OFFER of a stupefying draught to deaden pain ; 
(3). The act of crucifixion ; (4). The dividing 
of Jesus' garments ; (5) . The placing of the su- 
perscription ; (6). The crucifixion of the rob- 
bers; (7). The mockery by the people, priests, 

and his fellow-suflferers. The D3ring of the 

Friend of Kan. There were six hours of agony 
on the cross, a cry to God, an offer of drink ; then 
death. 



AXALYTICAL QTTESTIOKS.— 0« the way to the place of execution^ what countryman was impressed 
into the disgraceful scntce of assisting in carrying the cross?— Vs. 21. What was the name and stgntfi- 
cance of the ^lace of execution ?— Vs. 22. What opiate did they vainly offer htm ^— Vs. 23. At what hour 
did the crucifixion begin, and what disposition was made of Jesus' garments ^— Vs. 24-25. What inscrip 
Hon was affixed to the cross ?— Vs. 26. Who were crucified at the same time ? — Vs. 27. Now did the passers- 
by on the highway rail at Jesus as he hung there ?— Vs. 29-30. How did the Jewish rulers also mock him '— 
Vs. 31-32. What other reproaches were added ''— Vs. 32 {b) . What is said to have taken place from noon 
until thru d clock f — Vs."^ What utterance of Jesus at three d clock is recorded '— Vs. 34. H<rw was this 
utterance misinterpreted?— Vs. 2^, What compassionate act did one perform?~'Vs.-^. How is Jesu^ 
death described?— Vs. 37. What accompanying circumstance is narrated ^— Vs. 38. What impression did 
the manner (ff Jesus' death produce upon a Roman captain ^— Vs. 39. 

T.wmam fH ~1 ■ Do not approach this lesson in any hght or trivial mood. Study it seriously, or not at 

an. %, Jesue need not have died in this cruel way at thirty-three. He gave up his life voluntarily. 

What was hb motive? Love to God and man. He died for us. 8. What makes such sacriAces 

necessary ? The thing that we call evil, which can only be overcome by sacrifice— -4. Learn from this 
story how bad evil can make men. It so blinded Jesus' murderers that they cruelly killed their best friend. 

5. Learn from Jesus' conduct how strong and noble love can make men. Hatred and selfishness often 

seem, to inexperienced eyes, stronger than love^nd goodness, but they are not so. 6- The letaon of the 

cross is that in one way or another, Love will always triumph. 7. Take this strong Christ for yoai 

Leader, Teacher, Example. There is but one way to live the true life,— it is Christ's way. 
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laeMon XIL] 



JESUS RISEN. 



[June 23, 1889. 



TIXE.— Sunday morning, April 9, A. D. 30. PLACE.— Environs of Jerusalem, 
location of the tomb is unknown. 



The 



THE SCRIPTURE; Mark 16 1 1-13. {Revision). 



1 And when the Sabbath was passed, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mo/ her of James, and Salome, 
bought spices, that they might come and anoint 
him. 

2 And very early on the first day of the week, they 
come to the tomb when the sun was risen. 

3 And they were saying among themselves. Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
tomb? 

4 And looking up. they see that the stone is 
rolled back : for it was exceeding great. 

5 And entering into the tomb, they saw a young 
man sitting on the right side, arrayed in a white 
robe ; and they were amazed. 

6 And he saith unto them, Be not amazed ; ye 
seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been crucified : 
he is lisen ; he is not here ; behold, the place where 
they laid him 1 

7 But go, tell his disdples and Peter, He goeth 



before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him, as 
he said unto you. 

t And they went out, and fled from the tomb ; for 
trembling and astonishment had come upon them ; 
and they said nothing to any one ; for they were 
afraid. 

9 « Now when he was risen early on the first day 
of the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
from whom he had cast out seven * devils. 

10 She went and told them that had been with 
him, as they mourned and wept. 

11 And they, when they heard that be was alive, 
and had been seen of her, disbelieved. 

12 And after these things he was manifested in 
another form unto two of them, as they walked, on 
their way into the country. 

13 And they went away and told it unto the rest : 
neither believed they th^n. 



' The two oldest Greek manuscripts, and some other authorities, omit from verse 9 to the end. Some other aothori- 
ties have a diflerent endmK to the Gospel. ' Gr. demons. 



Snbjeot: — Jbsus Discloses the Real Na- 
ture OK Death. 

TWct:— "But now is Christ risen from tho 
doad."— I Cor. 15 : 20. 

Tho Othoi Torsions t-Matt. 28 : 1-15 ; Luke 
24: 1-12; John 20: 1 -18. 

BoooUootions of Last Losson.— What was the 
subject? Where was Jesus crucified? What words 
of his on the cross are recorded by Mark ? How 
long did he remain on the cross? How did the 
Roman captain express his admiration of Jesus' 



heroism? 

Analysis.— I. Tho Morning ^sit of tho 
Womon. They come on a loving errand and are 

afraid they cannot get in. II. A Liyiiig Ooou- 

pant of tho Tomb. They find the door open, and 
me, instead of death within. The absence of 
Jesus' body is shown ; the declaration that he is 

risen is made. III. A XossaffO to tho IMsd- 

plos. A meeting-place is appomfeed, where Jesus 

will appear. IV. Inerodnlity. Not even his 

disdples will believe without seeing ; vs, 9-13. 



AHALTnCAL QSfTBATlO'Hfir-'lVho Jirst visUed Jesu^ tomb, and for what purpose?— Vs, i. Htm is 
the time of their visit exactly indicated ?— Vs, 2. UPon what Point were they anxtcus, as they went toward 
the tomb '*— Vs. 3. Arriving at the tomb what did they see '— Vs. 4. Within the tomb what sight amaaed 
them ^— Vs. 5. How was Jesus' resurrection announced to them "*— Vs. 6. What message were they charged 
to deliver to the disctpies ?— Vs. 7. WhcU impression did these things make upon the tTvo women ?—Vs. 8. 
With what doubt and incredulity was the story of Jesus* re-apPearance received, even by his disciples?^ Vs. 
9-13. (Note ; for the authenticity of verses g-i^see margin.) 

WOBD STUDIES.— Whon tho Sabbath was passod ; i^., the Jewish Sabbath,— Saturday. ^Anoint; 

embalm, not so much to prevent decay, as to overcome the more obvious tokens of decay. Stono; usually 

the doors of Jewish tombs were hung on hinges. The indication is that Joseph's tomb was unfinished. 

(Matt. 27:60). A young man; Matthew says, a» angel; Luke says, two men; John says, /»» 

angels. Bison. . not horo ; as the mere absence of the body from the tomb would not prove its re-ani- 
mation, the declaration ** he is risen '- is necessary. 

LESSOHS.— 1. Do not forgot your dead. Keep their memory fresh in your hearts. Visit their graves 
as often as you can. Keep memorials of them around you. Do kindly deeds in their names, and for their 

sakes, and so perpetuate their infiuence. 2. Josus did aotnally ro-appoar ; and this has disclosed to us 

the great fact that death has power only over our bodies. 8. Ton will moot your departed friends 

again. Act with reference to them as you will wish you had done when you see them. 4. Yon will liro 

on after the death of your body. Begin now to form your character for a long future. Honesty, industry, 

self-control, kindness and helpfulness are what you should first strive after. 5. Ton will taka with 70a 

into the next life the character you have formed here. Do you like it ? Can you trust it ? Shape it well 

and wisely, on the principles laid down by him who arose from death. 6. Hot booanso lif e b so short, 

but because it is so long, you ought to use this part of it nobly. 7. Ton may soo, through the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, how great a gift life is,— much lai^r and grander than it seems now, even at its best So vast 
a gift ought to make you grateful to the Giver, and most anxious and earnest to do His will. 
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Lesson XHL] REVI EW. [*^«uie 30, 1889. 



INTRODUCTION. 

If the whole life of Jesus had been written out as fully as is the last twenty-four hours of it, it would have 
made a hundred and eighty volumes each as large as the whole Bible. But you could put all that is told of 
his first thirty years on one page of the Bible. We do not know that he ever wrote a line himself, except 
(MKie with his finger he wrote on the ground (John 8 : 6) ; and those who wrote his life only cared to record 
the greatest <rf hb words and works. So in our first quarter's studies this year, we were able to go over 
three years of his Hfe, while in the last quarter we only went over one week, because the last, being the most 
important, was written out more fully. In this last quarter's studies we have seen him rejaotedi betrayedi 
trM, eondenined and ezeoated,— and we have seen him rise from the dead. Our Review-subject is 
Tlie List Scenes in the life of Jesus. 

I. His Bejeetien. Jesus came to Jerusalem on Sunday, April 2, A. D., 30 ; and after teaching in the 
Temple for two days, he departed from the Temple, never afi^aln to enter it. This was Tuesday afternoon^ 
April i. Our THREE LESSONS ou this were :— 

1. Jesus Enters Jemsalem. 8. Israel Bejeets Its Savionr. 8. The Two Oreat Commandments. 

QTJS8TI0K8.— /^<mr is Jesus* attack on the abuses of the Temple described ?— Mark ir : 15-18. At the 
conclusion of the Parable of the Unfaithful Husbandmen^ what was the state of mind of the Jewish rulers ■* 
-Mark 12 : 12. What are the two great Commandments ?— Mark 12 : 30-31. 

n* Jesns' Last TeaohinffS. In retiring fromjthe city, Jesus paused upon the Mount of Olives, and pre- 
dicted the destruction of theTemple, and the downfall of the whole Jewish system. The scene at Bethany, 
2nd the Last Supper followed. Wednesday and Thursday, Our four lessons on this were : 

i The Downfall of Judaism. 5. The Command to Watoh. 6. The inolnting at Bethany. 7. 
Tilt Lord's Snpper. 

QU EbTIOll %,—How soon did Jesus say the corrupt Jewish system should be overthrown ?— Mark 13 : 30. 
What vas to be the duty of the disciples meanwhile ?— Mark 13. What did Jesus say about the woman who 
anointed him ? — Mark 14 : 9. How were his disciples to keep htm in remembrance ? — Luke 22 : 19-20. 

IIL The Triumph of Jesus' Enemies. Within less than twelve hours after the Last Supper, Jesus was 
nailed to the cross. Jesus' enemies were enabled to do this through the treachery of Judas,— one of the dis- 
ciples. From Thursday evening to Friday morning. Most of this wicked business was done in the night. 
Oar pour lessons on this were : 

& Jesus Betrayed. 9. Jesus Before the Council. * 10. Jesus Before Pilate. 11. Jesus Crucified. 

ilWtlOm,—ffow is Jesus' arrest described?— Makk 14 : 43-46. For what was Jesus condemned by 
Ike Jewish council ? — Mark 14 : 61-64. Under what clamor did the Roman Governor order his crucifixion ? 
Mark 15 : 12-15. How is the scene ofhts crucifixion described?— Mark 15 : 22-27. 

IV. VIetory over Death. Jesus* body was placed in a tomb, which, on Sunday morning, April 9, was 
foond open and empty, and Jesus was seen alive. This gave a new and mighty impulse of courage to his 
disdples, and the Christian Church was founded, with Jesus as its spiritual Head. Our one lesson on 
thbwas:— 

18. Jesus Bisen. 

(lTFEVnO'S,—How did the Apostle Paul bear witness to the Resurrection ?— i CoR. 15 : 3-8. 

QUB8TION8 ON THE LIFB OF JBSXJS.— When and where was Jesus born? 
In what city was his home ? At what age did he visit the temple at Jerusalem ? What 
was (probably) his occupation at home ? 

Where and by whom was Jesus baptized? At what age did he begin his public 
career ? In what province was most of his work done ? What city was called " his own 
city ? " What great sermon of his is recorded ? What was his favorite form of teach- 
ing? Name some of his parables. Repeat the two great Commandments as he gave 
them. The Golden RuleJ as he gave it. The prayer that he taught his disciples. 
Name some of the great works of healing. How did he show his love for the young? 
Who betrayed him, and how ? Where and when was he crucified ? Relate some cir- 
cumstances of his resurrection ? 



IJB880N8.— 1. Every werd of •* the man who died for men " is valuable, and may be infinitely precious 
to you. Study the words of Jesus with special care. 

S. The ehief ohjeet of life is to form a noble character. Can any life be ** a success " in which noble 
character b not formed!? The way to form the noble character is to take the noblest character for your 
example and insphatlon. This is "following Jesus.*' 

S. la Jesus' life there is a direct revelation from God. Jesus tells you what God is, what His will is, 
and how to do it His life, death and resurrection tell you what God's purpose for you is. 

4. Mm to rise, every day, Into some " newness of life." A new day is a new opportunity to tread yester- 
day^s errors under foot You can rise from moral death to a new life of righteousness and power. 
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LESSONS AND QOLDZaf TE XTS FOR 1890. 
STUDIES IN I.UKE. 



First Qnarter. 

Lesson i. January 5. The Foreniimer An- 
nounced. — Luke I : 5-17. Commit to memory 
verses 13-16. Golden Text : Behold, 1 will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me, 
—Mai 3 : 1. 

2. January 12. The Messiah Announced.— Luke 

1 : 26-35. Commit to memory verses 32-35. Golden 
Text: Of his kingdom there shall be no end.— 
Luke 1 : 23- 

3 January 19. The Song of Zacharias.— Luke 
1 : 67-80. Commit to memory verses 76-79. Golden 
Text : Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to 
prepare his ways.— Luke 1 : 76. 

4. January 26. Joy Over the Child Jesus.— Luke 

2 : S-20. Conunit to memory verses 10-14. Golden 
Text : Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.— Luke 2 : 14. 

5. February 2. Jesus Brought Into the Temple. 
—Luke 2 : 25-35. Commit to memory verses 29-32. 
Golden Text : A light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel.— Luke 2 : 32. 

6. February 9. Childhood and Youth of Jesus. 
—Luke 2 : 40-52. Commit to memory verses 49-52. 
Golden Text: Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man. — Luke 2 : 52. 

7. February 16. The Ministry of John.— Luke 

3 : 7-22. Commit to memory verses 16, 17. Golden 
Text : Repent ye : for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.— Matt. 3 : 2. 

8. February 23. The Temptation of Jesus.— 
Luke 4 : 1-13. Commit to memory verses 1-4. Gold- 
en Text : In that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted. 
— Heb. 2 : 18. 

9. March 2 Jesus at Nazareth.— Luke 4 : 16-32. 
Conmiit to memory verses 18-21. Golden Text: 
He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.— John i : 11. 

10. March 9. The Great Physician. Luke 4 : 
33-44. Commit to memory verses 38, 39. Golden 
Text : He cast out the spirits with his word, and 
healed all that were sick.— Matt. 8 : 16. 

11. March 16. The Draught of Fishes.— Luke 
5 : i-xi. Commit to memory verses 8-1 1. Golden 
Text : Fear not : from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.— Luke 5 : 10. 

12. March 23. Christ Forgiving Sin.— Luke 5 : 
17-26. Commit to memory verses 24-26. Golden 
Text : Who can forgive sins, but God alone ?— Luke 
5:21. 

13. March 30. Review ; or. Temperance Lesson. 
Gal. 6 : i-io ; or. Missionary Lesson, Ps. 72 : 1-20. 

Second Quarter. 
Lesson 1. April 6. Christ's Law of Love.— 
Luke 6 : 27-38. Commit to memory verses 35-37. 
Golden Text : As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise.— Luke 6 : 31. 

2. April 13. The Widow of Nain.— Luke 7 : 11- 
18. Commit to memory verses 14-16. Golden Text : 
They glorified God, saying, That a great prophet is 
risen up among us. Luke 7 : 16. 

3. April 20. Forgiveness and Love.— Luke 7 : 
36-50. Conwnit to memory verses 47-50. Golden 
Text: We love him, because he first loved us.— 
1 John 4.: 19. 

4. April 27. The Parable of the Sower.— Luke 
S : 4-15. Commit to memory verses 12-15. Golden 



Text : Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.- Luke 
8:18. 

5. May 4. The Ruler's Daughter.— Luke 8:41- 
42, and 49-56. Commit to memory verses 54-56. 
GoUen Text : Fear not ; believe only, and she shall 
be made whole.— Luke 8 : 5a 

6. May 11. Feeding the Multitude.— Luke 9 : 10- 
17. Conmiit to memory verses x6, 17. Golden Text : 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.— John 

6:35. 

7. May 18. The Transfiguration.— Luke 9:28- 

36. Commit to memory verses 33-35« Goldwi Text : 
And there came a voice out of the cloud, saying. 
This b my beloved Son : hear him.— Luke 9 : 35. 

8. May 25. The Mission of the Seventy.— Luke 
10:1-16. Conmiit to memory verses 8-11. GoUen 
Text : The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. 
—Luke 10:11. 

9. June 1. The Good Samaritan. Luke 10:25- 

37. Commit to memory verses 33-35. Golden Text : 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself .—Lev. 19 : 
18. 

10. June 8. Teaching to Pray. Luke xL 1-13. 
Commit to memory verses 9-13. Golden Text : Ask, 
and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. — Luke 
11:9. 

11. June 15. The Rich Man's Folly.— Luke 12 : 
13-21. Commit to memory verses 19-21. Golden 
Text: Take heed, and beware of covetousness : 
for a man's life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesses.— Luke 12 : 15. 

12. June 22. ' Trust in Our Heavenly Father.— 
Luke 12 : 22-34. Commit to menu>ry verses 37, 28. 
Golden Text : Your Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.— Luke 12 :3o. 

13. June 29. Review; or. Temperance Lesson, 
Dan. 1 : 8-17 ; or, Missionary Lesson, Isa. 55 : S-13. 

Third Qnarter. 
Lesson i. July 6. Lawful Work on the Sab- 
bath.— Luke 13 : 10-17. Commit to memory verses 
15-17. Golden Text : Wherefore it b lawful to do 
well on the sabbath days.— Matt. 12 : 12. 

2. July 13. The Great Supper.— Luke 14 : 15-24. 
Commit to memory verses 22-24. Golden Text: 
Blessed is he that skall eat bread in the kingdom ci 
God.— Luke 14 : 15. 

3. July 20. Taking up the Cross.— Luke 14 : 25- 
35. Commit to memory verses 27-30. Gokien Text : 
Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after 
me, can not be my disciple.— Luke 14 : 27. 

4. July 27. Lost and Found,— Luke 15:1-10. 
Conunit to memory verses 4-7. Golden Text: 
There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.— Luke 15 : 10. 

5. August 3. The Prodigal Son.— Luke 15:11- 
24. Conmiit to memory verses 17-20. Golden Text : 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee.— Luke 15: 18. 

6. August 10. The Rich Man and Lazarus.— 
Luke 16 : 19-31. Commit to memory verses 25, 26. 
Golden Text : How hard it is for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God I— Mark 
10 :24. 

7. August 17. The Ten Lepers.— Luke 17:11- 
19. Commit to memory verses 15-17. GoWen 
Text : Were there not ten cleansed ? but where ax% 
the nine ?— Luke 17 : i7» 
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g. August 24. Prevailing: Prayer.— Luke 18:1- 
14. Commit to memory verses 13, 14. Golden Text : 
He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.— Luke 
iS:iS. 

9. August 31. Entering the Kingdom.— Luke 
18:15-30. Commit to memory verses 15-17- Golden 
Test: Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein.— 
Lnkei8:i7. 

10. September 7. Jesus and Zaccheus the Publi- 
can.-Lttke 19: i-io. Commit to memory verses 7- 
la Golden Text : The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.— Luke IQ : 10. 

11. Septembers. Parable of the Pounds.— Luke 
19:11-27. Commit to memory verses 12, 13. Golden 
Text : Unto every one that hath shall be given.— 
Lake 19 : 26. 

12. September 21. Jesus Entering Jerusalem.— 
Lake 19:37-48. Commit to memory verses 37, 38. 
Golden Text : Blessed be the King that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.— Luke 19 : 38- 

13. September 28. Review; or, Temperance 
Lesson, Dan. 5:1-6; or, Missionary Lesson, Luke 
21 : 1-4. 

Fourth Quarter. 
Lesson i. October 5. Parable of the Vineyard. 
-Luke 20:9-19. Commit to memory verses 13-16. 
Golden Text : He is despised and rejected of men.— 

Itt-53-3. , , 

2. October 12. The Lord's Supper.— Luke 22; 
7-20. Commit to memory verses 19, 20. Golden 
Text : As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cap, ye do show the Lord's death till he come.— 
I Cor. 11:26. 

3. October 19. The Spirit of True Service.— 
Luke 22:24-37. Commit to memory verses 25-27. 
Golden Text : Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.— Phil. 2 : 5. 

4. October 26. Jesus in Gethsemane.— Luke 22 : 
39-53. Commit to memory verses 4«>-43- Golden 
Text: A man of sorrows, and acquainted with 

grief.-Isa.53:3. , , , 

5. November 2. Jesus Accused-Luke 21 : 54-71- 
Commit to memory verses 66-70. Golden Text : He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities.— Isa. 53 : 5. 

6. November 9. Jesus Before Pilate and Herod. 
-Luke 23 : 1-12. Commit to memory verses 11, 12. 
Golden Text : Then said Pilate to the chief priests 
and to the people, I find no fault in this man..-Luke 

23:4- 

7. November 16. Jesus Condemned.— Luke 23 : 
13-25. Commit to memory verses 20-22. Golden 
Text : For the transgression of my people was he 
strickcn.-Isa. 53:8. 

8. November 23. Jesus Crudfied.-Luke 23:33- 
47. Commit to nnemory verses 33-34- Golden Text : 
The Lord hath laid on him the Iniquity of us alL— 
Isa. 53:6. 

9. November 30. Jesus Risen.-Luke 24:1-12. 
Commit to memory verses 6-9. Golden Text : Now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.— i Cor. 15 : 20. 

10. December 7. The walk to Emmaus.— Luke 
24 : 13-27. Conunit to memory verses 25-27. Golden 
Text: Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory ?— Luke 24 : 26. 

11. December 14. Jesus Made Known.— Luke 
H : 28-43. Commit to memory verses 36-40. Golden 



Text : And their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him.— Luke 24: 31. 

12. December 21. Jesus' Parting Words.— Luke 
24 : 44-53. Commit to memory verses 4 5-48. Golden 
Text : If I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myself.— John 

14:3. 

13. December 28. Review; or, other lessons 
selected by the school. 

The Christ cuid Death. 

"But the question'rises, Did not Christ 
die, and do we not die, even if we believe 
in Him .^ In the old, and still common, 
sense of the word, the sense in which 
Martha used it, Christ did not die, he did 
not go down into the grave and lie there, 
soul and body, in unconciousness, nor did 
he pass into some nether place to wait till 
summoned again to life ; there is no loss, 
no forlorn stay in a disembodied state, as 
the heathen pictured the under- world. In 
this common, and still existing sense of 
death, Christ did not die. He refused to 
countenance such an idea of death. 

Man needs for his supreme develop- 
ment to undergo the supreme experience, 
which is death. He can have no full test 
of himself, except by the death of himself. 
When he can say, " Life is my all, but I 
can lay down my life," he utters his high- 
est word; nothing more eductive can be 
experienced or conceived. There is thus 
reflected back to him the assertion and 
proof of his manhood and highest attain- 
ment. So, to die fearfully, or dumbly, 6r 
in passive submission to the inevitable, is 
below man. But to die bravely and 
calmly, or for a cause, is the prime 
achievement. Hence man alone is made 
conscious of death; he alone can freely 
and willingly die. In doing this he puts 
on himself the seal of a perfect personal- 
ity ; no test short of this would reveal him 
to himself ; none less would measure him* 
It would be a vain thing, however, if it 
were a conscious ending of existence. I 
can die, but I must die to some purpose ; 
I can lay down my life, but I must hope to 
take it up again. -T. T. Munger. 

In another sense Christ did die. He 
suffered this housing of the soul to be 
torn away, the tabernacle to be taken 
down, but he will not call it death. It 
does not touch the life ; that flows on, an 
unbroken current, and rises into greater 
fulness. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 

1. " Judaism \ras the narrowest ( that 
is, the most special) of religions ; Christ- 
ianity the most human and comprehen- 
si^fe. Within a few years the latter was 
evolved out of the former, taking all its 
intensity and durability without resort to 
any of its limitations. This marvellous 
expansion of the national into the univer- 
sal was not achieved without a process 
and a conflict Divine though the work 
was, it had to be wrought upon men, and 
through men." — Martineau. 

2. - Never allow yourself to fancy 
that God's love or truth is your exclusive 
possession. It is the essential character 
of spiritual truth that it cannot and will 
not be monopolized. It will not stya with 
selfish minds. For instance: Universa- 
lism is the largest thought as yet reached 
by man on the deepest theme yet con- 
fronted by man; but if you try to hold 
this thought esoterically or selfishly, it 
will chill into a deadening dog^a, fatal to 
all spiritual and moral energy. 

3. — "When you are inclined to look 
contemptuously upon sincere superstition, 
remember that spiritual arrogance makes 
you more inaccessible to truth than any 
amount of superstition can. Keep your- 
self humble and teachable, that you may 
be really wise and strong. 

4. — Opportunity is God*s invitation* 
Consider then to what a full and noble 
life God invites you by the opportunities 
of this nineteenth century. Never before 
was knowledge so accessible, or so varied 
and complete ; never was man so free to 
pursue high aims. " Others have labored, 
and ye are entered into their labors." The 
youth of to-day is "the heir of all the 
ages ; " and never before — not even 
during "the holy years of Palestine" — 
did God's voice utter so gracious an invi- 
tation as now sounds in the ears of the 
young, to achieve high character, and to 
live a full, bright, noble life. God has 
great designs upon you, and calls you to 
high achievements. Let Jesus strike his 
noble fire into your souls, and then go 
forth to answer the call. 

5. — The capacity for moral indigna- 
. tion is essential to Christian character. 

It is important to emphasize this truism at 
this time as against a sentimentalism 
which takes all force and fibre out of 
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Christian character, and would make the 
Christian face turn with the same vacuous 
simper of indiscrimination alike on evil 
and on good. The resentment awakened 
by wrongs inflicted on the ignorant, the 
confiding, and the helpless, is too precious 
and too useful to be conjured out of exis- 
tence by an indiscriminate forgivingness. 

6. — " Give us a man, young or old, 
high or low, upon whom we know we can 
thoroughly depend, who wiU stand firm 
when others fail ; the friend faithful and 
true, the adviser honest and fearless, the 
adversary just and chivalrous — in such a 
one there is a fragment of the Rock of 
Ages." — Stanley. 

!• — Tile purely selfish seeking for joy 
never finds it The most joyless people in 
this world are they who arc using great 
power, wealth, or opportunity selfishly. 
The young and inexperienced spend much 
foolish envy on such dull and surfeited 
egotists. The seeming jojrs of self-indul- 
gence are no more like real joy than the 
painted grin on a down^s face is like real 
mirth. 

8. — Precisely the worst thing about a 
small capacity is the necessary lack of 
capacity to wisely use that small capacity. 
The talent to use a talent is exactly the 
thing which Christianity creates ; and this 
is the secret of its enormous power to uplift 
humanity. Make the commonplace, one- 
talented man feel — and this is what Jesus 
did — that he is after all a child of God, 
with all the responsibilities and privileges 
of such a relation, and jrou put a new 
talent, energy, hope, and power into 
him. 

9. —The salient feature of life is the 
dwelling together on this earth of men 
of unequal and diverse natures and 
capacities ; and the whole problem of the 
success of humanity turns on the question 
whether men so dwelling together are 
going to hate and injure, or to love and 
help one another. Mutual hatred will 
prevent human association, and destroy 
the race. Mutual love will foster human 
association with all its powers of finer 
and higher cultivation, and so perpetuate 
and ennoble the race. This being reaUy 
the problem of Divine Providence, we 
need not be surprised to find that the 
supreme judgment-test is Love to Man. 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 
UnbeUef.* 

There b no unbeUef . 
Whoerer plants a seed beneath the sod. 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 

Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
* Be patient, heart ; light breaketh by and by," 
Trusts the Most High. 

Whoever sees, 'neath winter's field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God's power must know. 

Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep. 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 

Whoerer says " To-morrow," " The Future,** ** The 

Unknown," 
Trusts that power alone 
He dares disown. 

The heart that looks on when the eyelids ck>se. 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God's comfort knows. 

There is no unbelief. 

And day by day, and night, unconsciously. 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny, 
God kiioweth "why." 



^Published by request. Can any reader give the 
author's name?— Christian Union. 



In time of trial, let a man set his 
heart firmly apon this resolution : I must 
bear it inevitably, and I will, by God*s 
help, do it nobly.— RiCHTER. 



Faith. 

To dare is better than to doubt. 
For doubt is always grieving ; 

'Tis faith that finds the riddles out ; 
The prize is for believing. 

—Rev. Henry Burton. 



Buoceeeful Sjnnbol-Teaohing. 

'* An agent for a large English mantifac 
taring firm, who was located in Calcutta, 
received an order from a well-to<lo native 
in the interior for a steam engine, which he 
succeeded in transporting over the coun- 
try and setting up on the desired spot 
When it was in running order he under- 



took to teach the native workmen to man 
age it, but after days and days spent in the 
arduous task, he was obliged to abandon 
it They could not comprehend a single 
thing about it. Just as he was about to 
give up in despair, an intelligent Brahmin 
passed by, to whom he related his diffi- 
culty. * Teach me to run the thing,' said 
the Brahmin, ' and I will soon have the 
men at it' He soon learned the operations 
of the machine, and then asked the agent 
to go away and leave him with the men for 
two days. At the end of that time the 
agent came back, and to his surprise there 
was the engine steaming away, and the 
men working steadily at her. Seeing the 
Brahmin, he asked for an explanation. 
* Why, it is just this,' said he ; ' you talked 
above the natives, and they could not 
make an3rthing out of your theories, while 
1 used a language they could appreciate 
and understand. You tried to explain 
about fire and water making steam, and 
that pushing the piston-rod, etc. What I 
did may not seem to you just right, but in 
reasoning with men you have to descend 
to the level of their comprehension. I 
told them, therefore, that fastened within 
this big iron box, riveted tight, so that he 
could not get out, was one of the great 
English gtniu His only liberty was the 
long arm that he poked out of the hole in 
the side of the box. I then told them he 
was very powerful, and at the same time 
very lazy. If they built a fire under the 
box it made him very hot and angry, and 
he began to work his free arm backward 
and forward with such force that if we 
fastened any machinery to his hand he 
would run it Then, that they might tend 
the engine properly, I informed them that 
the fire under the giant made him very 
thirsty, and therefore they must keep this 
box [the tank] full of water all the time, so 
that it would be just even with his mouth 
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and he could drink. If they put too much 
fire under him, or let the water get out it 
would make him mad, and then he got 
very powerful, and, bursting his box, would 
kill them all. To account for the smoke- 
stack, I told them that his work was tire- 
some and made him breathe hard. Such, 
Mr. Agent, is the way these men were 
taught.' "—Christian Union. 



A Question of Casuistry. 

Miss Caroline King, a young artist of 
Boston, recently gave an unusual pjroof of 
principle. She was earning a fair income, 
but was anxious to make enough in addi- 
tion to enable her to visit Paris in the in- 
terests of her art studies. A New York 
firm were so pleased with her work that 
thev sent on a man to make a contract 
with her for a series of designs represent- 
ing the various industries of women. The 
arrangements were made ; and Miss Kine 
received an order for I300, which would 
enable her to take the coveted Paris trip. 
Then it occurred to her to ask for what 
purpose her designs were wanted. Being 
informed that they were to be used to 
decorate cigarette packages. Miss King 
felt that she could not conscientiously 
furnish them. She gave up the three- 
hundred-dollar order, and with it her Euro- 
pean trip.— Woman's Journal. 

As an obvious sacrifice for the sake of 
a principle, the above-recorded action is 
imquestionably admirable. As an exhibi- 
tion of genuine womanly feeling, it is 
above the sphere of criticism. But as a 
case of conscience, I will submit to my 
Sunday School readers the question, Is it 
wrong for an artist to furnish designs for 
the decoration of cigarette packages? If 
so, why ? If not, why not ? 



Shall we Improve our Sunday 
Schools? 

A Commission, appointed by the Gen- 
eral Convention at its last session, asks , 
certain questions of Pastors and Superin- 
tendents. All answers to be sent to the 
Rev. C. Elwood Nash, Akron, Ohio, 
not later than July 15. The questions, 
being of interest to all Simday School 
workers, are here given : 

1. Arb you in favor of the retention of the In- 
ternational Lessons in onr Sunday Schools ? 8, 

Are you in favor of any substitute, or supplemen- 
tal system ? If so, please indicate yourplan.— — $. 
Do YOU think it possible to secure graded work in 



our schools? If so, to what extent and in what 
manner ? 4 . Do you think it possible to secure 

any better training on the part of our teachers ? 

5. Is THERE need of any special Normal lessons 

for teachers, and how can they be provided ? 6. 

What is your opink)n of the ** Home-Study Circle ^ 

organized in many of our schools ? 7. Do you 

think it feasible, desirable or necessary to call a 
meeting of our Sunday-school workers to consider 

these and kindred subjects ? 8. If such a meet- 

ing is held, will you agree to be present with dele- 
gates from your parish ? 9. Will you give any 

other suggestions that occur to you as to methods 
or means in thb work ? 



A Change. 

Editor of The Sunday School 
Times : 

Will you be kind enough to say to the 
Sunday-school public, in behalf of the 
International Lesson Committee, that the 
lesson already announced for January 12 
of next year, the second lesson for 1890,, 
is changed to " The Song of Mary " (Luke 
I : 46-55). Memory verses : 49-51. Golden 
text : Luke i : 46, 47. ^* My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour." 

Warren Randolph, 
Secretary of Lesson Committee. 

Newport, R, L 

P. S. — Religious papers generally wiU 
confer a favor by giving publicity to the 
above. 

The Bible a Populto Book. 

Says the New York Sun: "People 
talk about the phenomenal sales of ' Rob- 
ert Elsmere * and * Little Lord Fauntleroy,' 
and yet there is one book, issued from one 
publishing house, the sales of which quad- 
ruple all these taken together, and this 
book is the Bible. During the past year 
the Bible Society has sent out 1,326,672 
copies, and in the seventy-two years of its 
existence the society has issued neariy 
50,000,000 Bibles. At present the presses 
are turning off 4,000 copies per day of the 
Book. 

The Shadow (from the Persian), " In 
a region of Ueak cold, wandered a soul 
that had departed from the earth; and 
there stood before him a hideous woman, 
profligate and deformed. 'Who art thou?' 
he cried — ' who art thou, than whom no 
demon could be more foul or horrible ? ' To 
him she answered, ^I am thy own ac- 
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Sesson L] i Sam. 3 : 1-4. [July 7, 1889. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Jewish History .—"The fall of the 

sanctuary at Shiloh (i Sam. 4:11), was the termina- 
tktt of the first period of Jewish history, which had 
lasted from Moses to Eli. It had been a period 
varying and shifting in detail, but with this common 
feature.— that it was a time of wandering and strife, 
of danger and of deliverance, of continual and direct 
dependence on the help ot God alone, with no regu- 
lar means of government, or law, or army, or king, 
to ward off the enemies that were constantly assail- 
ing them from without, or to repress the disorders 
that were constantly disturbing them from within.'' 
—Stanley. 



The New Leewier.— " In this crisis of 

the chosen people, second only in importance to the 
Exodus, there appeared a leader, second only to 
Moses. Amidst the wreck of the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, amidst tiie rise and growth of 
the new, there was one counsellor to whom all 
turned for advice and support,— one heart to which 
"the Lord" especially "revealed Himself." The 
life and character of Samuel covers the whole of 
this period of perplexity and doubt."— Ibid. 



THE LESSON. 
Time. - The twelfth century, B. C. 

Place.— Shiloh, the temporary religious capital of Israel, about 17 miles north, of 
Jerusalem. 

Text:—" Then Samuel said. Speak, for thy servant heareth:'—! Sam. 3 : 10. 
Crontemporary History. -Oraaoa: era of the Trojan war. Bgypt: dynasty of 
the Ramesids, a period of high civilization. 

The Scripture Study. — i Sam. 3 1-14. {Revision.) 
Analsrtical Questions. At a time of spiritual darkness in Israel, where do we 
find young Samuel, the future great prophet ?— Kjt. i. How is a night scene in the 
sanctuary at Shiloh described ?— Kx. 2-3. What voice did Samuel hear?— Vs. 4. 
For whose voice did he twice mistake it, and how was he twice reassured ? Vs. 5-6. 
What cause is assigned for Samuel's mistake ?— Vs. 7. At the third calling, what did the 
aged priest, Eli, perceive ? Vs.^. What instruction did he give the lad ? — Vs. 9. Upon 
a renewal of the mysterious call, what answer did Samuel return? — Vs. 10. What 
prophecy of inexorable judgment upon the corrupt priesthood did Samuel now hear? — 
Vs. 11-14. 

WORD STUDIES AND CRITICAL NOTES. 

BCinisterad ; literally served. He was employed in such duties about the sanctuary- 
as a boy could perform. Bafora ; literally, under the direction of the chief priest, 

Eli. ^Tha XK>rd ; wherever this word is printed in small capitals, it is a rendering 

of Yahweh or Jahveh,=-jEHOVAH. Praoions . . open ▼iaion ; rare, frequent, 

see margin. Not yat gona out ; but was burning dimly through lowness of oil, and 

this indicates that it was toward morning. ^Tampla ; not a temple, but a tent, — ^the 

tabernacle. Tha ark; a box of cedar or acacia wood, containing the tables of the 

Law. ^Tha Lord catted; we' do not know how the Infinite Mind impresses itself 

upon the finite mind ; we do not know how the Lord called Samuel. Of the definite- 

ness of the impression there is no doubt, of the method thtr^ is no knowledge. 

The Lord cama and stood ; literally, presented Himself This is, of course, sub- 
jective vision, see vs. 15. Bli . . his house ; the weak priest and his corrupt sons. 

Hot be purgad . . foravar ; it was too late to avert penalty, the corrupt priest- 
hood must be swept away. 

ANALYSIS. 
I. The Bpiritaal Darknass of Israel : a Night Scene in the Tabernacle ; — vs. 1-3. 
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II. The old Priest and the young Prophet : the Voice of God mistaken for the 

voice of man ; vs. 4-10. 
III. The doom of an unfaithful priesthood announced ; vs. 11-14. 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Books of Samuel. These 
books were written as one narrative, 
and ought not now to be divided. They 
were printed as one book in the first 
edition of the whole Bible, published at 
Sondno in 1488, A. D. In 15 18, the Bom- 
bergs printed, at Venice, an edition of the 
Bible, in which the twofold division was 
adopted from the Septuagint version, and 
this order has been followed ever since. 

Contents.— This book contains the his- 
tory of Samuel's administration as prophet 
and judge, and of the kingly government 
introduced by his mediation, and estab- 
lished in the house of David. The history 
is divided into three parts :— 

1. Samuel's administration. 

2. SavVs government. 

3. 'DKWwi's g07/ernment. 

The book is very rich in description, 
and in lively pictures of character. " The 
language is throughout the pure, classic 
Hebrew."— Bleek. 

Composition. — '* It is certain that our 
Books of Samuel in form and contents have the 
marks of a production that sprang from a redaction 
of a manifold historical material which stretched 
over a space of more than a hundred years, and ex- 
isted in various parts and groups."— Erdman. 

The book is, in f aqt, a compilation, col- 
lected, arranged, and edited by an un- 
known hand, at an imknown date,— chrono- 
logical opinion ranging from 622 to 975 
B.C. 

Samuel. — His life belongs to the 
twelfth century B. C, but no more definite 
date can be assigned. He is the greatest 
of the Hebrews since Moses. He con- 
ducted his race through the great transi- 
tion from a federation of tribes to a mon- 
archy. He raised the prophetic office from 
mere soothsaying to the dignity of states- 
manship. He was the first of that line of 
great prophets who began to develop the 
moral reasonableness of God's commands, 
as opposed to mere sacerdotal or priestly 
sanctions. He founded, or, at least, pre- 
sided over " the schools of the prophets," — 
the first recorded attempt to organize and 



instruct men of special gifts, for the per- 
formance of special functions. 

8tate of the Ck>untr7.~It was a 
period of great confusion, resulting from 
the change from a wandering to a station- 
ary life, from intercourse with the Canaan- 
ites, and from the absence of any staUe 
government. The tribes were virtually 
independent of each other; they only 
worked together in self-defence ; there was 
no real confederation, and no central 
authority except the idea of a national 
God. When the force of this idea was 
weakened through the adoption by many 
of the people of the idolatrous religion of 
the Canaanites, a state of confusion and 
anarchy ensued which threatened extinc- 
tion. 

Theooraoy.—The direct government 
of God, without the intervention of any 
human organization, has been the " dream 
of the ages." It is the ideal state ; but it 
belongs to the completion, and not to the 
beginning of human education. If such a 
scheme of government was consciously 
tried by the Israelites, (which I doubt), it 
conspicuously failed. It could only suc- 
ceed when every individual knew what 
was right and did it. Instead of that, we 
are told that the prevailing rule of action 
through all Israel during the period of the 
Judges was that '* every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.''' Anarchy 
could not fail to be the result, and a mon- 
archy was set up, as the only possible 
remedy. 

Shiloh. - This was the religious capital 
of the tribes. Here were the tabernacle, 
the ark, the altar ; here the faithful among^ 
the people assembled at the great feasts ; 
and here were the greedy and corrupt 
priests who robbed and maltreated the 
worshipers, (i Sam. 2 : 12-17). " Israel 
long remembered the three-pronged flesh> 
hooks which the priests plunged into the 
pots and cauldrons of the people who went 
to Shiloh to worship." 

The Situation.— At^he beginning of 
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our lesson the situation was : — increasing 
confusion and distrust throughout the 
land ; idolatrous practices debauching the 
people ; corruption at the very centre of 
the old religion ; IQl, the high priest, old 
and incompetent; his sons Hophni and 
Phineas more and more discrediting the ' 



faith by their corrupt practices ; Samuel, 
the young priest and reformer, too young 
to act yet, but pondering upon the corrup- 
tions, and laying up a store of indig^iation 
and wrath against them. He was all ready 
for the Divine call to rise up and reform 
these evils. 



THE TEAOmNQ. 



Tlie oUld Samnel ministered 
unto tbe liOrd. Josephus says that 
Samuel was now twelve years old. But as 
he was from his birth specially dedicated 
to the priesthood, his religious training 
affords no example for the religious train- 
ing of children who are to follow a secular 
life. What should be the religious train- 
ing of such children? They should be 
trained in the worship of God, *m mofal 
culture^ and in the service of humanity » 
Worship is worth-ship — reverence for 
moral excellence ; moral culture is the de- 
velopment of conscience — the sense of 
what is right and wrong, noble and base 
in &>nduct ; the service of humanity is the 
application of these principles to the wel- 
fare of the whole. Religion is the art of 
being good and doing good, 

Tlie word of tlie Lord was pre- 
ctooji, — rare or scarce (see margin). It 
was a gloomy time ; a ^me of low faith 
and little moral inspiration. Faith in God 
was dying out imder the influence of a cor- 
rupt administration of religion, the preva- 
lence of idolatry, and the continued suc- 
cesses of the Philistine and other enemies. 
Such low tides of moral power afflict na- 
tions and individuals whenever the stand- 
ard of religion is not maintained. 

Tlie Lord called Samuel. As He 
has called many a prepared man, both be- 
fore and since, to rise up and do a great 
moral work. God never calls an unpre- 
pared soul ; or, rather, an unprepared soul 
does not hear God*s call. This young de- 
votee had been preparing from infancy to 
recognize the Higher Voice; and the 
priestly corruption which surrounded him 
had apparently only intensified his feeling 
that a day of reckoning must be at hand, 
and that a great reform was impending. 
By his love of purity and his antagonism 
to the evil which was daily exhibited in his 
sight, he was fully prepared to become a 
reformer 



Now Samuel did not yet know 
tlie Lord. As one specially set apart 
and dedicated to Jahveh, and brought up 
in the sanctuary before the high priest 
himself, Samuel must have "known the 
Lord " exceptionally well in respect to such 
ideas and observances as were then taught. 
The meaning here is that Samuel had no 
experience as yet in the method of a divine 
call and revelation. He therefore mistook 
the sound that broke his slumbers for £li*s 
voice. 

Revealed. "This is, with perhaps 
one exception, the earliest instance of the use of the 
word which has since become the name for all 
Divine communication. ' The Lord uncovered the 
ear '—such is the literal expression ; a touching and 
significant figure, taken from the manner in which 
the possessor of a secret moves back the long hair 
of his friend, and whispers into the ear thus laid 
bare the word which no one else may hear. It is a 
figure which precisely expresses the most universal 
and philosophical idea conveyed by the term Reve- 
lation. . . 'The Father of Truth' (says an 
eminent scholar, indicating his own use of this 
phrase to describe the mission of the Semitic races) 
'chooses His own prophets, and He speaks to them 
in a voice stronger than the voice of thunder. It is 
the same inner voice through which God speaks to 
all of us. That voice may dwindle away, and be- 
come hardly audible ; it may lose its divine accent 
and sink into the language of worldly prudence; 
but it may also from time to time assume its real 
nature with the chosen of God, and sound into their 
ears as a voice from Heaven."— Dean Stanley. 

What the ancients called " the Divine 
Voice," we call that conviction of the 
truths — especially of moral truth, — which 
flashes into earnest and righteous souls 
and constrains them to action. But this 
"conviction" is truly and literally the 
Divine Voice ; and is far more universal 
and vigorous now than it was in the 
ancient times. The " word of the Lord " 
is not so " scarce " as it was when Samuel 
heard it, it is more " widely spread," (see 
margin). 

Speak; for tliy servant liear- 
etli« Whoever, in any age, will put him- 
self in this mental attitude, will hear the 
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Divine Voice. Why, then, are not all of 
us Seers and Prophets ? Because to put 
ourselves in this mental attitude is precisely 
the hardest thing in this world to do. It 
implies the discharge of all selfishness 
from our hearts, and of all preconceptions, 
prejudices and biases from our minds. It 
is easy enough to say^ " Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth," — but most of us un- 
consciously add, " Please do not say any- 
thing that I would not like to hear." We 
are not apt to recognize as the voice of 
God anything that goes against our creed, 
our cherished convictions, our aims and 
ambitions in life, our pride and self-will. 
And yet, every iota of knowledge of life or 
of life's forces that has ever been gained, 
has been gained by assuming the mental at- 
titude of absolute willingness and eager de- 
sire to know the truth, whatever it is, and 
however it may cross the grain of our desires 
and opinions. That supreme love of truth 
which is the ruling passion of great souls, 
and which has given us all our great 
Teachers and Inspirers, is the one sole 
condition of hearing the Voice of JGod. 



" J^o this end have I been bom, and to this 
end am I come into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth ^—this 
temper of soul it is which constitutes Jesus 
the supreme revelation of God, and of man's 
moral relation to his fellow man. All we 
lesser natures do well to learn of him, to 
follow him. He is the Seer and Prophet 
of moral truth. 

Sliall not be pureed • • • for- 
ever. This means that the doom now 
pronounced on the priestly family of Eli 
is irrevocable. The priesthood is to be 
taken from them. They have brought re- 
ligion into contempt, and, although per- 
sonally they may repent and reform, they 
can be priests no more. (See Chap. 
2 : 30,-36). God had said that Eli*s house 
should "walk before me forever;" but 
now He says " I will judge his house for- 
ever." These "forevers " carry no mean- 
ing of eternity or endlessness in them,— nor 
even an absolute decisiveness, since the 
first "forever" is revoked by the second. 
They are words of emphasis only. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



1. The practical subject of this lesson is Ood*i 
Call to the Yonng. The proposition to be illus- 
trated and enforced is that God calls every 
YOUNG SOUL TO LIVE A NOBLE LIFE. The busi- 
ness of the teacher is to show the young h<rw to hear 
the Divine call, 

8. The lefton begina with a very graphic pic- 
ture of a Night-Scene in the Sacred Tent; 
(the tabernacle). The stilbiess of the night, the 
dimly-burning lamp casting a faint light on the 
sacri»d objects (like a great church lighted by only 
one candle), the young Samuel asleep in one part of 
the enclosure, the aged Eli asleep in another place, 
and then— the Voice ! 

8. Ai the yonng boy did not know what to 
make of the strange voice that awoke him, so the 
young now have strange impulses and hear inner 
voices which need to be interpreted to them. As 
Eli had to tell Samuel what mental attitude to take, 
so the teacher to-day must show the young how to 
say, " Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth." 

4. Ood calla the yonng to-day in various ways :— 

(i) . By the Bible which we are now studying, 
and which has preserved through the long ages the 
stories of His faithful servants. This very story of 
Samuel is a call to us. Suppose Samuel had been 
as careless, frivolous and indifferent as some young 
people are to-day,— he woukl not have heard the in- 
ner Voice, or he would have treated it as an idle 
dream and refused to heed it ; and then where would 
have been his useful and noble career ? Earnest- 



ness is the first amdition of hearing the vdu of 
God, 

(2). God calls us by Conscience, which warns 
us to heed the great laws of Right and Wrong. 
But conscience may be like the watch we carry, 
which is faithful and keeps true time, but does us no 
good if roe do not consult it, 

(3). God calls us by special Gifts and Tal- 
ents, which tell us plsdnly what course in life He 
wants us to take, and which we ought to diligently 
cultivate. God never fails to call us to a stem ac- 
count for neglected or misused talents. 

(4) . God calls us by Opportunities, which are 
His special invitations to make a great use of our 
lives. Few days pass without offering you an op- 
portunity to resist temptation, to take the side of 
the weak against the strong, to defend some truth, 
to learn some lesson, to develop some love of Ri^t, 
some scorn of Wrong. A good home, land parents, 
good schools and teachers, offer you one kind of 
opportunity ; a bad home, harsh parents, poverty 
and deprivation offer you another kind of opportu- 
nity,— if more arduous, then more noble. 

($). The Great Call, in which all others is 
embraced, is the caU which is made upon us through 
the Saviour, to live a free, full, exalted and victo- 
rious life. In the same manner in which the Voice 
called Samuel in the midnight tent, the mighty 
spirit of Jesus comes to us, saying, *' Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock." 
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SPECIAL POINTS. 



1. Friendship batwaan Toong and 
Old. It is good for every young person 
to have a mature friend, and as it is equally 
good for a mature person to have a youth- 
ful friend. Friendships between Youth and 
Age ought to be cultivated. Eli and Sam- 
uel could give and receive much from each 
other. 

2. Tha Highar tha Call tha Hardar 
tha Dnty. Samuel's first hard task was 
to tell his aged friend and teacher the bit- 
ter fate that awaited him. {See vs. 15-18). 
His metal was thus tested the ver>' next 
morning after his call. Every advance- 
ment in life costs its price, and nothing is 
more foolish than the envy with which the 
lazy and self-indulgent regard those who 
are promoted to high place. 

3. Tha Naglactad Call. 
What apparition makes the pulses start, 

And steab rebukinKly across the brain 
To tap against the doorway of the heart ? 
The ghost of some good impulse we have slain I 
-W. H. Hayne. 



" God bends from out the deep and says, 
' I gave thee the great gift of life ; 
Wert thou not called in many ways ? 

Are not my earth and heaven at strife ? 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 

Bringest thou roe my hundred-fold? ' 
Can I look up with face aglow. 
And answer, * Father, here is gold ? ' " 

—J. R. Lowell. 

5. Tha Wisa Haart rasists tha 
World's Call. 

" Who calleth thee, Heart ? World's Strife, 
With a golden haft to his knife : 
World's Mirth, with a finger fine 
That draws on a board in wine 
Her blood-red plans of life : 
World's Gain, with a brow knit down : 
World's Fame with a laurel crown, 
Which rustles most as the leaves turn brown, 
— ' Heart, wilt thou go ? 
—No, no ! 
Calm hearts are wiser so.' " 

— E. B. Browning. 



FOR YOUNQER SCHOLARS. 

To what age of the world does our study now talce us ? {To the period about a thou- 
sand years before Christ). And to what country? {To Palestine, the Land of the few s). 
What was the moral condition of the people of that land ? (// was getting to be very 
hid). Why ?— Did they not have the word of Gpd ? ( Yes : but they had neglected if). 
And so had become wicked, weak, and wretched ? ( Yes : it is always so when people 
neglect the word of God). What do you mean by the word of God ? {I mean the moral 
and spiritual laws of lifi). What great Reformer arose at this time to get the people 
right again ? (Samuel, the prophet). Does "prophet " mean one who foretells future 
events ? {Partly ; but it means more than that). What more ? {A prophet is one who 
sees God^s truth clearly, and speaks it out bravely). .Well, where do we find this great 
truth-seer and truth-speaker, Samuel, as a boy 1 {Vs. 3). Where was this ? {In the 
great Sacred Tent, called the tabernacle, at Shiloh). What took place in the sacred 
tent one night? (^.2-10). What are we to understand by this ? {That God inspired 
Samuel to see and to speak His truth). Is this the only way in which God ever inspires 
men ? {O no : He does it in many different ways). Would God inspire you to see and 
speak His truth ? {Yes : He would be glad to). On what conditions ? {On the condi- 
tions that I shall be Perfectly obedient to Hi>n, very earnest, and very brave). And what 
would this make your life ? (// would make my life very useful and very noble). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Gk>lden Text. Than Samuel an- 
swered. Speak ; for thy servant hear- 
eth.— I Sam. 3 : 10. 

Point. — Gk>d hat calls and work for 
children. 

Method. I do not think, dear chil- 



dren, that you have forgotten about the children of 
Israel and the beautiful lessons we learned last win- 
ter, and before we begrin our new lessons in the Old 
Testament (with the smallest children Tr. should 
explain the difference and show place in Bible of 
Old and New Testament, as we have done so often 
before in making the change of lessons) I want you 
should talk a little while about them. I am sure you 
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must remember about the hard time they had as 
slaves in Egypt, and whom God raised up to deliver 
them. Who would like to tell the story? Harry 
may tell us. Who would like to tell the story of 
the long journey in the wilderness ? May may telL 
ChlL or Tr. tell in few words the history and death of 
Moses, of Joshua the new leader, the entering into 
Palestine and the troubles and blessings that await- 
ed them there. Tell of the death of Joshua and the 
future ruling of Israel by Judges. Tell of Gideon's 
army, of the life and death of Samson and the story 
of Ruth and Naomi. 

At last a great many hundred years had passed 
away and Eli (W. B.) was the high priest and 
Judge over Israel. How long time was thb before 
Jesus lived on the earth ? 1140 B. C. At this time 
lived a woman named Hannah (W. B.) whose heart 
was very sad, and would not be comforted because 
she had no little child to bring sunshine to her 
home. Where are the happiest homes you know ? 
Where there are the merriest, kindest children, and 
the most of them ? Do you know of a home where 
there has never been a child to live ? How quiet and 
lonely it is ! How we miss all the pretty, little, child- 
ish playthings, and the sweet, soft voices of child- 
hood ) I never go to such a home but I wish a little 
child could come and bless it. In the old times peo- 
ple thought more of these things than they do now. 
You remember they were always expecting the 
promised Messiah to be bom, and every mother 
hoped it might possibly be her own son. So in those 
' days there was nothing so much desired as children. 

Hannah trusted in God and went to Him with all 
her sorrows. She prayed to God and made a solemn 
promise that if He would give her a little bby, she 
would give him to God to be Hb servant all his 
days. God granted her request, and in time the lit- 
tle boy came, and the home was merry and glad, 
which before had been so sad and lonely and ^uiet. 
Do you think Hannah remembered h«r promise ? 
Yes, indeed, Hannah was a good, true woman, and 
she said, " I will keep my vow to the Lord." She 
called the little boy Samuel. (W. B.) The name 
voeajit Heard of God. She waited until Samuel was 
two or three years old, and then one day when her 
husband went to the tabernacle to offer sacrifices, 
she went with him and carried little Samuel, the 
dear child she loved better than any thing in the 
workl, and brought him before the Lord, not to be 
killed as were the animals, but to serve God all his 
life in the tabernacle. She said to Eli the high 
priest, " I have lent him to the Lord." God accept- 
ed her sacrifice. Eli received him kindly, and after 
that the House oi God wras Samuel's home. 

How old are you, Harry? How old are you, 
Mary? How old was Samuel when his mother 
took him to the tabernacle? (Compare with some 
child of same age known to children) . What could 
such a little fellow as that do to help in the tabemar 
de? Could not do anything. Truly, he could not 
do much at first, but he was being taught and got 
ready for the glorious things by and by. First, he 
learned to be loving, and to listen to what he was 
taught, and to obey, and by and by as he grew older 
he learned many other things. He went on errands 
for Eli to save his poor, tired feet : he opened and 
shut the doors, and filled the seven lamps in the 
golden candlestick ; he helped to clean and dust and 
keep things in order. Doubtless there were many 



such little things he coukl do in the temple, and 
then when he had learned to read, he probably read 
the word of God to poor old Eli, who was almost 
bUnd, while he explained its truths to the boy. 
During the time that Samuel was serving in the 
temple, he was some time just the age of each one 
of you, and did just such little things as you wouUL 
be able to do. It b not doing great thiiigs that 
makes our work pleasing to God, but the spirit with 
which we do it The little things which chiklren 
do, if done in the right feeling, and because they 
want to do just right, are just as pleasing to God as- 
the larger things of okler people. (Tr. lead chil- 
dren to see the many little things they may do each 
day— be loving, kind, merry, unselfish, help older 
people.) God has need of the services of little chil- 
dren. We each have something to do that no one^ 
in all the world can do for us. Can any one else 
study the Bible for you, do your praying for you, 
love your friends for you ? All who do these things- 
truly, no matter how slight they are, are surely 
serving the Lord. Samuel served in the tabernacle. 
Who else was there to help in its duties ? Eli's two 
sons were there, but they were very different from 
Samuel Samuel obeyed (iod, and was true and 
faithful in every little thing he had to do ; but Ell]s 
sons were both wicked, and did many vile and f of- 
Udden things. Eli was a fond, k>ving father, but 
he did not command hb sons and prevent their 
wrong doing. He was sorry for it afterward when 
it was too late. Samuel wore a white coat or tunic 
of linen such as the priests wore, and once every 
year hb mother came to visit him and brought him 
a nice new coat. It was her yearly present to him. 
When Samuel was about twelve years old, he had a 
very unusual experience, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened to him. Eli had gone to bed in hb room, 
and Samuel was also asleep. It was nearly morn- 
ing—just before anything b astir, and when all b 
quiet and still, — Samuel heard a voice calling, 
" Samuel.»' He answered, " Here am I," and ran to 
Eli and asked what he wanted. Eli sent him back 
and said he had not called him. Then again Samuel 
heard the voice call ** Samuel," and asain he ran to 
EU ; but Eli said, " I did not call you ; lie down 
again." Samuel was surprised,!but perhaps thinking 
he had been dreaming, he lay down as commanded^ 
When Samuel heard the voice the third time and 
went to Eli, then Eli knew it must be the Lord who 
had spoken to Samuel ; so he toM him to go and lie 
down, and if the voice called him again, to answer, 
** Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth." Then the 
Lord came and stood near to Samuel, and called 
the fourth time. Samuel at once answered and 
said, '* Speak, for Thy servant heareth." God 
called Samuel. Does the God of Samuel call little 
children now ? Not just as he called Samuel, but in 
His word are caUs to all of us which we have only 
to read to hear as plainly as Samuel heard the voice 
in the night. He says, Love me. Believe in me. 
Serve me. Love one another. Give me thy heart.. 
Study the Scriptures. These are calb of God sent 
to us every day of our lives. Samuel was ready to 
do whatever God commanded, and do it at once. 
Then the Lord gave him a message for Eli ; a sad, 
and fearful warning in regard to hb sons. He said 
that surely He would punish them severely and cut 
off hb whole household. I suppose God did not 
give thb message to Eli Himself , because He was 
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displeased with him for allowing his sons to go on 
in their wicked ways. Eli was a good man and he 
loved God, but he made a great mistake with his 
ddUien. Sometimes little chiMien think it very 



hard that they must obey their parents, but if any of 
you should ever feel so, remember that God thought 
it very wrong in Eli to let his sons do as they 
pleased, and He punished him dreadfully for it. 
Summary. 
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A Speoial Value of our Present 
Studies. — We study an early, undevel- 
oped race learning God through symbols, 
just as every undeveloped child in our 
generation does and must, and as every 
new generation must continue to do. No 
matter how far advanced the world may 
be in literature (for example), every child, 
every beginner in literature must learn the 
alphabet. An alphabet is composed of 
arbitrary symbols, of no value whatever 
except as combined under progressive 
knowledge. But the Old Testament is an 
alphabet of religion, composed, not of ar- 



bitrary, but of natural symbols, suggestive 
of spiritual and ethical facts which can be 
suggested to immature minds in no other 
way. To translate these symbols (they 
having done their work of suggestion) into 
their spiritual and ethical equivalents, is 
the business of the modern teacher, and in 
our present historical studies he sees how 
the work is done. The history of the de- 
velopment of the idea of God in human 
consciousness, and of the development of 
His laws through human experience, is 
nowhere so fairly written out as in the 
very book we are studying. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. - 20 years later than the last lesson. Twelfth Century, B. C 

Places, (i). Shiloh, where Eli died, and from whence the ark was carried to the 
battle-field of (2) Ebenezer, twenty or thirty miles away. 

Beferenoes.— The events of this lesson are referred to in Psalm 78 : 56-64 ; and 
Jeremiah 7 : 12-14. 

Beoolleotions of Last Lesson.— Who was Samuel ? Under what circumstances 
did he hear the call of God ? By what agencies does God call you ? 

Text : — •* His sons didbringa curse upon themselves^ and he restrained them not^ — 
I Sam. 3 : 13. (Revision), 

The Scripture Study.— i Sam. 4 : i-iS. {Revision.) 
AnalytiocQ Questions.— By whom were the Israelites defeated in the first battle, 
and how many men did they lose? — Vs. 1-2. What expedient did the elders suggest, to 
give success in the next battle ? Vs, 3. How was this suggestion carried out ? — Vs, 4. 
How was the renewed confidence of the Israelite army manifested ?— Vs, 5. What effect 
did this have upon the Philistine army ?— Vs. 6-8. Did they recover their courage before 
the battle ? — Vs. 9. What was the result of the battle ? Vs. lo-ii. How was the news 
of this defeat carried to Eli 1—Vs. 12-17. What was the effect lipon him ?— Vs. 18. 

Word Studies and CritiocQ Notes. And the word of Samuel, etc. — This 
sentence has no connection with this lesson, but belongs to the previous chapter. Its 
misplacement illustrates the misleading nature of the division of the Bible into chapters 

and verses. Bben-eaer ; the stone of help, — see chap. 7:12, and margin. ^Aphek ; 

from a root signif)dng tenacity y stubbornness; the name of several places in Palestine, but 
here meaning simply a strong, or well-fortified situation. The earth rang again ; lit- 
erally, shook; an obvious non-literalism, an exaggeration, warning the student to expect 
similar exaggerations throughout the story. — Ood is come into the camp ; super- 
natural interference. " As all the heathen feared to a certain extent the power of the 
gods of other nations, so also the Philistines feared the power of the (>od^i.^c^srael- 
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ites, and the more that the fame of his deeds in former times had come to their ears."— 

Keil. His ayes ware sat ; does not imply total blindness. 

Analysis.— I. Defeated in their first engagement with the Philistines, the Israel- 
ites resort to a superstitious use of their sacred symbols ; vs. 1-5. II. The Phllle- 

tines, at first disheartened by the fear of Israelis God, recover their courage, and resolve 

to fight br;avely ; — 7/^^.6-9. III. The Israelites are defeated with great slaughter, 

the ark of their God is captured, and its priests slain; — vs, lo-ii. IV. Bli dies 

under the shock of this total defeat ; — vs, 12-18. 



HISTORY AND 

The Philistines.— The name means 
wanderer^ or emigrant^ and they came \ 
originally from Crete. They gave their 
name to the land they settled in, for " Pal- 
estine " and " Philistine " are the same, the 
difference in their present form being 
simply the result of corruption. They 
were a warlike race, capable of hiring 
themselves out as mercenaries, distin- 
guished among other surrounding races 
for their bodily stature and strength, and 
for the variety and perfection of their 
weapons and armor. They occupied the 
southern portion of the maritime plain 
stretching along the western coast of 
Canaan, on which they cultivated vast 
fields of com {wheat or barley). They 
were civilized enough to have formed a 
powerful confederacy, of which the strong 
cities of Gaza, Askelon, Gath, Ekron and 
Ashdod were members. Dagon, the "Fish- 
god" was their chief divinity, and was 
worshipped in stately temples. They 
were the most formidable enemies with 
whom the Israelites had to deal. 

The House of Bli.—" We find at the 

head of the nations^ man of whose rise nothinsr has 
been told; Eli, at once judge and high priest, 
already far advanced in years. This sudden ap- 
parition reveals that, in the dark period preceding, 



SUGaESTION. 

there has been a change in the order of the priest- 
hood. Eli is not of the regular house of Eleazar, 
the eldest son of Aaron, in which the succession 
ought to have been continued. There has been a 
transfer to the house of the younger and compara- 
tively obscure Ithamar, which had struck such deep 
root, that it continued, in spite of the agitations of 
the period, till its final overthrow in the xeign of 
Solomon."— Stanley. 

Degeneration. — The House of Eli 
was now represented by his two sons, 
Hophni and Phineas, who truly and vivid- 
ly exemplify that tendency to degeneration 
which appears in all history among those 
who inherit exceptional wealth, position 
and power. Eli^s sons, Samuel^s sons, 
David's son and Solomon's son, all in- 
herited their high places, and all abused 
their places and their power, bringing, not 
alone "a curse upon themselves " (3 • i3)» 
but upon the whole life of the people. 
Happily, the rule of families or "houses" 
whose children inherit rule without regard 
to fitness, has begun to disappear from the 
civilized world. 



** The family of Eli fell ingloriously, and to 
extent at least, by its own fault. Wealth and honor 
had made it overweening. Its long hold of power 
had made it careless and reckless. It ceased to 
honor the God whose altar it served. It had long 
been the salt of Israel, but now the salt has lost its 
savour and must be thrown aside."— Hoovkaas. 



TEXTUAL POINTS. 



Wlieref ore lias tlie Lord smit- 
ten us to-day before tlie Pnills- 
tlnesl It was a perfectly wise thing to 
inquire into the cause of their defeat. We 
should always search diligently for the 
cause of every failure we make. Only so 
can our failures be made the stepping- 
stones to final success. But they made 
the same mistake which we so often make, 
in assigning their defeat directly to God. 
They were beaten because they were de- 
moralized, and they were demoralized be- 
cause they had long disobeyed God's laws. 



The laws were not the cause, only the 
agents, of their defeat Their own diso- 
bedience was the cause. In other words, 
the cause of their defeat was not super- 
natural, and not physical, but ethicaL But 
we must remember that ignorant and un- 
developed people are not capable of reas- 
oning in this way, and that they were being 
taught the ethical laws of life in the only 
way in which they could be taught ; pre- 
cisely the same way in which we are 
taught in our childhood. 
Let us fetoli tlie ark pdUt^e cor- 
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enant of tbe Lord. Having pitched 
upon the wrong cause, they of course 
pitched upon the wrong remedy. With a 
great shouting they brought the ark, — the 
wooden chest which was their symbol of 
the presence of God, — into the camp. 
What did they think this would do for 
them ? Did they imagine that this act 
would propitiate the invisible God who sat 
in the heavens, so that he would send su- 
pernatural forces to fight for them ? {See 
2 Kings 7 : 16-17). Or did the leaders 
vho advised bringing the ark, think that 
its presence in the battle would both in- 
spirit their men and terrify the enemy? 
This was probably the main reason ; — ^the 
leaders desired to bring religious enthu- 
siasm to their aid. It failed in this in- 
stance, but it has succeeded in many a 
doubtfiil battle. The carrying of some 
sacred symbol into battle has always been 
an important means of exciting courage. 
Our modern battle-flags are sacred 
symbols, and the fiercest fighting has been 
for their possession. Men have often 
risked and given their lives to protect or 
recover their flag. So, if you are disposed 
to ridicule this carrying of the sacred ark 
into battle, as if it were nothing but an im- 
becile superstition, ask yourself, Why do 
we carry flags into battle ? We have no 
superstition about them, we know that they 
invoke the aid of no supernatural soldiers, 
but we know too, that they can and do ex- 
cite in us a spirit which is certainly super- 
natural (in the sense of being far above 
any ordinary impulsions), the spirit of 
courage, loyalty and self-devotion, lifting 
us wholly above the love of life and the 
fear of pain and death. 

Save us out of tlie liand of our 
enemies. This, probably, was the fatal 
error, — ^that the ark was of itself going to 
save them ; that some power resided in it 
which, independent of means, could and 
wouH give them victory. To our modern 
apprehension, God works through us as 
His means, and it would not enter our 
heads to expect a victory without fighting 
for it. We believe that faith in God ani- 
mates and exalts our own powers, and thus 
helps us. Yet the old Jewish ark-super- 
stidon has still a strong hold upon the 
world. There are many Catholics who ex- 
pect to be saved because they venerate the 



priesthood and obey the Church. There 
are fewer but there are some Protestants 
who expect to be saved because they ad- 
here to an orthodox creed,— making their 
ark of safety out of a form of words. A 
Catholic servant-maid saw a wonderful 
proof of the potency of the Virgin Mary 
in the alleged fact that in the flood which 
destroyed a Catholic Church at Johnstown, 
an image of the Virgin was saved although 
four thousand human beings were drowned! 
A gentleman of great wealth and high po- 
sition said he thought he was safer in the 
Episcopal than in any other Protestant 
church because that church had preserved 
the apostolic succession! Certainly the 
ark-superstitio)» is not extinct. But we 
must remember that in these things all 
life is the process of translating outward 
symbols into their moral equivalents, and 
that what appears the most wretched and 
abject of superstition^ may be the begin- 
ning of this process. 

Sliouted witli a erreat slioat. 
They were shouting over the arrival of the 
ark. Perhaps they hoped to scare the 
Philistines away without any more fight- 
ing. Perhaps they shouted in a foolish 
over-confidence, which weakened them on 
the morrow. In any case, the shouting 
was a mistake. Even if the ark had been 
a Gatling gun they would better have kept 
still. * There was once a little stern-wheel 
steamer on the Ohio river which had so 
small a boiler and so big a whistle that 
when they blew the whistle the wheel 
stopped. There is evidently an error of 
construction in such steamboats, in such 
Israelites, and in all men who do their 
shouting before they do their fighting. 

GkNl is come into tlie camp. In 
this graphic and vivid sentence is revealed, 
as by a flash, the religious status of that 
age, in which God was conceived as mov- 
ing about from place to place, attending to 
the calls of His worshippers, and taking 
sides with some of His creatures against 
others. It could not possibly occur to the 
Philistines that God was in their own camp 
also, yet He was far more effectively with 
them than with their antagonists, as the 
event showed. The superstition-God whom 
the Israelites saw,succumbed to the simple 
courage-God whom the Philistines did not 
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Be strong, and quit y^mmeli 
like men. This energetic and manly 
sentence is in such strong contrast with 
the weak wailing of verses 7-8, that it can 
not have proceeded from the same lips. 
Probably this is the voice of the leaders. 
" Quit yourselves like men " is Paul's fa- 
vorite exhortation. What does it mean? 
It means, Do not undervalue yourself, do 
not fall below your organic capacity, act 
up the full measure of your powers. No- 
body can guess how much power is wasted 
in every one of us by sloth, timidity, 
conventionality and self-distrust 

Tbe ark of Ck>d was taken. Crush- 
ing defeat, bloody slaughter, and the loss 
of their sacred symbol was» the net result, 
not alone of their folly in depending on the 
ark, but of the state of demoralization into 
which they had fallen, of which that folly 
was itself one of the signs. We might say 
that the real causey of their downfall was 
sham religion^ — pretending to believe 
what they did not believe. Nothing will 



so completely demoralize a man or a na- 
tion as this kind of hypocrisy. Religion 
is the life of a nation. When it becomes a 
" fiction agreed upon," which men support 
but do not really believe, there is nothing 
left to resist corruption. 

And lie died. Amidst extreme old 
age with its infirmities, amidst blindness,, 
weakness and failure, one pulse of old 
£li*s failing heart still beat strongly— his 
love of God's cause as represented by the 
ark. As he sat in his accustomed seat 
outside the tabernacle, waiting for news, 
"his heart trembled for the ark of God."" 
It is a pathetic spectacle, this infirm, pow- 
erless old man tremulously awaiting tidings 
of the one thing in the world he cared for. 
And when the spent runner came with his 
tale of utter d^eat, slaughter and unre- 
lieved disaster, his fatal words, " the ark 
of God is taken,'' broke the last cord of 
interest that bound the old man to life, — 
" and he died." 



mNTS TO TEACHERS. 



Among the several subjects suggested 
by this lesson perhaps the most important 
and practical one is The Cultivation 
OF THE Will. 

1. The chief misfortunes of the Israelites were 
caused by tht corruption of their reli^on^ and this 
can be traced to the infirm will of Xli, who for forty 
years had stood at the head of their religion as its 
High Priest 

8. Xli was a sincere, devout, well-intentioned 
man, who would have been glad to see his people do 
right and prosper, but his excellent qualities were 
made an injury rather than a benefit by his inflrm 
will. He was a wavering, feeble, powerless man : 
he could not rule his own household ; he could not 
rule the Church of God ; he brought calamity upon 
both. 

8. It is Will that makes the difference between 
man and man. More than knowledge, right feel- 
ing, devoutness, is will,— your self -determining pow- 
er, the Power to be what you want to be. Will is the 
force that guides all the other forces of your life ; it 
is a power which God has delegated to you to mouki 
your life with. 

4. Distinguish between will and wilf olneM,— 
they are as different as black and white. Wilful- 
ness b determination without rtf/w<w,— the disposi- 
tion to have your own way, right or wrong, reasona- 



SPECIAL 
Religion and Superstition. 

Man must and will have some belief 
about the mysteries of this strange life. 
If he does not have a religion he will have 
a superstition. A sincere religion is the 



ble or not. This, which the young often mistake for 
strength, is one of the most ruinous weaknesses of 
life. 

6. Will ean bt ciiltiTat«d. Any one who has 
any force of self-cultivation at all, can cultivate 
wilL The process is very simple. It is first, a good 
reason for doing a thing, and nexiy the doing of thai 
things whatever opposes. First a reason, then a 
resolution, and after that, no looking backward. 

6. Praotiee develops will-power, the same as it 
develops all other powers. Begin with little things. 
Accustom yourself to carry through whatever you 
undertake, however trifling it may seem. It may 
seem more trifling as you go on with it, but carry it 
through. *' Trifles make perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle." 

7. Your BeligioQS Dntj is one of the best 
things for you to practise will upon. Why ? Be- 
cause you are sure of jojugood reason to start with. 
It must always be right to worship and obey God,— 
always wrong not to do it. Whatever, then, 3rou 
have taken as the sacred symbol of your religious 
duty,— prayer, attendance on public worship, Sun- 
day-school study,— practise your will upon it, let 
nothing turn you aside. 

niostration. Every boy should read *'Tom 
Brown's School Days at Rugby," especially the 
scene in the boys* bed-room in the second chapter. 

POINTS. 

only safeguard against superstition. Skep- 
ticism easily declines into credulity. 

A Reclnsa Priesthood. 

Such are the really fatal men in the work 
of life, those who look out on human life from a 
doUter. or who k.^w,.n^t^U(5^5|)(3^^apt 
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through books. ... A priesthood aevend from 
homan sympathies, separated from men, cot off 
from human afiFectlons, and then meddling fatally 
ivith questions of human life,— that is the Romish 
priesthood. And just as fatal when they come to 
meddle with public questions is the interference of 
men as good as Eli, as devout and as incompetent, 
who have spent existence in a narrow, religious 
party, which they mistake for the world."— Rob- 
ertson. 



Gk>d the Soviroa of Ooormga. 

** Napoleon said well, * My hand is immedi- 
ately connected with my head;' but the sacrtd 
courage b connected with the heart. The head is a 
half, a fraction, until it is enlarged and inspired by 
the moral sentiment. . . There is a persuasion in 
the soul of man that he is here for cause, that he 
was put down in this place by the Creator to do the 
work for which He inspires him, that thus he is an 
overmatch for all antagonists that could combine 
against him."— Emerson. 



FOR YOUNQER SCHOLARS. 

Who were the most fierce and warlike of all the enemies of Israel ? (The Philistines). 
In the first day*s battle between them, which side was beaten ? (The Israelites^ with 
a loss of four thousand men). In talking it over in their camp that night, what did the 
Israelites think was the cause of their defeat ? (They thought they had not worshipped 
God enough). Was this the real cause of their defeat ? (In one sense it was). In what 
sense ? (IVell, when people cease to worship God, they cease to obey His laws). And 
then what happens ? (Then they lose courage, hope, and good conscience). And having 
lost these, can they fight well ? (No), Had the Israelites long disobeyed God*s laws ? 
{Yes : a great many years). And so what had they become ? (They had become weah, 
divided, cowardly, and superstitious). And what did their superstition make them do ? 
{Send for the ark of God to take into the next battle -with them). What was the ark ? 
{ft was a wooden chest). Could it fight ? (No), What, then, did they expect it to do ? 
{Well, it had always been a sign to them of God^s presence). So they thought that if 
they had that with them in battle, they would have God too ? (Ycs : that was about it). 
Can you take God into battle in a wooden chest? (No), In what can you take Him ? 
{In an odedient, honest and loyal hearf). And what will He then do for you ? (He will 
make mt strong, brave, and persistent). Well, what happened to these foolish Israel- 
ites who thought they had God in the ark, but did not have him in their hearts ? (Verses 
lo-i i). What do you learn from this ? (That the only way I can get God to help me, is 
by doing His will). Well, if the I.sraelites, instead of sending for the ark, had said to 
themselves, " We were beaten to-day because we have long transgressed God's laws, 
and so have weakened our bodies and souls ; we see it clearly, and repent it heartily ; 
and will turn over a new leaf from this hour, would they have been stronger to fight the 
next day? (Yes : honest repentance always makes us strong). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Golden Text* — His sons made 
tbemsalTes vile, and ha rastrained 
them not. — i Sam. 3 : 13. 

Point.— Daty of chlldran to ba obe- 
dient. 

Method.— What two persons did we 
last learn about ? Eli and Samuel Review the two 
diaracters. What wrong thing did £11 do ? Golden 
text. What always happens when a person does 
wrong? Gets punished. Then what do you sup- 
pose happened to Eli? He too was punished. 
Children sometimes think it very hard that they 
cannot always do just as they have a mind to. They 
think they Imow what is right and that papa and 
namma are very cruel to restrain them. They 
don't like to obey, and sometinoes say and do very 
naughty and unkind things to their parents. A 
parent who will let a child do just as he wishes, will 
let hiffl have his own way about everything, children 
are apt to praise as being kind and good, but our 



lesson tells us to-day what God thinks of such things. 
Little children cannot know always what is best to 
do, and if left to themselves would soon cause great 
trouble to come, not only upon themselves, but 
often upon many others also. And so it happened 
at tills time. Great trouble came not only upon 
Eli and his wicked sons, but upon all Israel, because 
these two bo]rs were not hindered in their unwise 
ways. These two sons of Eli were priests in tlie 
temple, and certainly should have been most faithful 
and obedient children of Eh and God ; but when 
they were forgetful of their high office, and did so 
very wickedly, their father Eli, who was the high 
priest, should have taken their office away from 
them, and not let them serve as priests in the tem- 
ple any k>nger; but the Golden Text tells us he did 
not restrain them. 

He loved his sons and meant to be kind, but he 

was not strong enough to force them to do right that 

they might be happy and prosperous by-and-by. I 

suppose he said " you ought A>trto.do.^Y hut he did 
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not say " you shall not do 90, and serve in God's 
temple,'^ so they continued on in their own wicked 
way until God punished them and all Israel, too, for 
the evil they haid done. When they went to battle 
with their eneniies they were defeated (explain) 
every time, and many lives were lost and much stif- 
ering came upon them. In one battle with the- 
PhiH^Hnet, four thousand Israelites were killed. 
(Tr. compare with some place of same population 
known to the children.) When the Israelites Arst 
came into the land of Palestine, what did they carry 
before them in all their battles ? (Tr. show picture 
or refer to crossing of river Jordan— taking the city 
of Jericho.) They carried the sacred Ark of God, 
but where was it now ? When was it left at Shik>h ? 
Could any one take it away now? No, no one had 
any right to move it away from the tabernacle ; but 
these two wicked sons of Eli remembered the ArK 
had helped the chikiren of Israel in other days ; and 
they determined to take it with them into battle 
now. That was very wicked, for they had no right 
even to touch it without God's permission. But 
you know they had always had their own way, so 
now they took the precious golden chest out of the 
tabernacle at Shibh, and carried it before them 
when they went out to battle with the Philistines. 
Eli knew how very wrong this was, but as he had 
never restrained his boys before, he could not do so 
now, so after they went away the poor old father 
went out to the gate of the city and sat down by the 
wayside watching and trembling for fear of what 
might happen. By-and-by a man came running to- 
wards the dty. His clothes were torn, and he had 
dust upon his head, as a sign that he brought bad 



news. When the people saw him theycried out and 
made a great noise. Eli was now a very old man, 
ninety-eight years old, (W. B.) and hb eyesight was 
dim, so that he could not -see the man coming, b«t 
he heard the noiae and asked wiuit it meant. So 
then the man came and stood before EK ; and told 
him that he had come from the battle. Eli was 
almost afraid to ask the question, but stiU he must 
know the bad news so he said, ** What is there done, 
my son?** No doubt the man dreaded to tell as 
badly as Eli dreaded to hear, but he toM of the 
dreadful battle, and that thirty thousand men had. 
been killed, and that his two sons Hophni and 
Phineas were dead, and the Philistines had carried, 
off the Ark of God. You reroembei the Ark was 
the sign of God's presence with them, and that 
taken away was worse than all the rest. When £11 
heard that, he fainted and fello£f from his seat back- 
wards on the ground. Vou know he was old and 
helpless and very heavy, so when he fell his neck 
was broken and he died. How dreadful seems the 
wickedness of these two sons when we see all the 
evil that comes from it. They not only caused 
trouble and punishment to come upon themselves, 
but were the means of the death of their poor old 
father, and of the loss of the Ark, and great suffer- 
ing to come upon Israel Let us think of thb story 
whenever we feel like complaining of the restraints 
of our parents, and obey them as we would our 
Father in heaven. 

Tr. illustrate and teach the duty of obeying 
always^ — whether pmrents know or not,, — obeying 
promptly i—pUasantly—iuVLy. 
Summary. 
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SAMUEL THE REFORMER. 

1 Sam. 7 : 1-12. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[July 21, 1889. 



Prophet ajid Priest. — " We have 

repeatedly endeavored to explain that all sorts of 
Heroes are intrinsically of the same material ; that, 
given a great soul, open to the Divine Significance 
af Life, then there is given a man fit to speak of 
this, to sing of this, to fight and work for others in 
a great, victorious, enduring manner ; there is given 
a Hero,— the outward shape of whom will depend on 
the time and environment he finds himself in. The 
Priest too, as I understand it, is a kind of Prophet ; 
in him too there is required to be the light of in- 



spiration, as we must name it. He presides over the 
worship of the people : is the U niter of them with 
the Unseen Holy. He is the spiritual Captain of the 
people . . he guides them heavenward, by wise 
guidance through this earth and its work. The ideal 
of him is, that he too be what we can call a voice 
from the unseen Heaven ; interpreting, even as the 
Prophet did, and in a more familiar manner unfoki- 
ing the same to men. The unseen Heaven,^Hhe 
* open secret of the Universe '—which so few have an 
eye for 1 "— Carlyle. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — About the beginning of the eleventh century, B. C. More than 20 years 
after our last lesson. 

Place. — (i). KiRiATH-jEARiM, (FoTcst City), in the mountains of Judah, west of 
Jerusalem. (2). Mizpah {watch-tower), the highest moimtain of this region, six thou- 
sand and six feet above the level of the sea. About three miles N. W. from Jerusalem. 

Text: — " Cease to do evil; learn to do w^//."— -IsA. i : 16-17. 

Reoolleotions of Last LecNBon. — By what device did the Israelites attempt to 
overcome the Philistines ? What was the result ? Describe the death of Eli. 

The Scripture Study; — i Sam. 7 : 1-12. {Revision). 

Anal3rtioal Queetions. — After the Philistines sent back the ark, where was it 
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deposited, and who was put in charge of it? — Vs, i. What gradual change of mind 
came over the people during the twenty following years? Vs.z, What was the 
burden of Samuel's teaching during^ this time ? — Vs. 3. What effect did it have on the 
idolatry of the people ? Vs. 4. What national assembly did Samuel convene ? — Vs. 5. 
What symbol of penitence did the people employ ? — Vs. 6. What enemies did the gath- 
ering attract ? — Vs. 7. At the request of the people, what offering did Samuel make ? — 
Vs. 8-9. What was the effect upon the fortunes of the battle ?— Vs. lo-i i. What memo- 
rial did Samuel then set up ? — Vs. 12. 
Word Studies and Critioal Notes.— Lamented after the Lord ; margin, was 

drawn together, *>., they b^:an to long for the blessing and peace of God. ^The Aah- 

taroth; plural of a female divinity, worshipped in graves with revolting rites. 

Baalim ; plural of a male divinity Baal, sun-god— ^orsX^^^^d by means of large and 

small images or idols. ^Tbe Lord; wherever printed in small capitals this word is 

Jehovah or Yahweh and means the national God of Israel. Water . . poured it 

oat before the Lord ; a symbolical confession of their weakness and worthlessness, 
" we are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up ag^in,*^ (2 Sam. 14 : 14). 

The Lord thundered ; in the imaginative philosophy of the Hebrews, thunder was 

a symbol of the divine voice (see margin). 

Analinsis. — I. Samnel's ▼igorous teachings, aided by the continuance of the 
Philistine oppression and other misfortimes, gradually brought the Israelites to humility 
and repentance, and a longing to be at peace with God; — vs. 1-4. — II. A national 
aaeembly was convened at the Watch-tower mountain, when Samuel judged that the 
times were ripe for a fresh attempt at national unity under Yahweh. The menacing 
attitude of the Philistines favored his plans and brought the people to a sense of absolute 

dependence upon Yahweh and his prophet; vs. 5-10. III. The signal defeat of 

the Philistines restored the courage and cemented the unity of the people, and fixed 
them once more into allegiance to Yahweh ; — vs. 11-12. — 



mSTORY AND 
The Bitoation. With the Israelites 
things had simply been going from bad lo 
worse. Weak, broken, infirm of faith and 
purpose, honeycombed by idolatry, they 
could not unite ; they could make no head 
against their Philistine oppressors. The 
ark had indeed come back, but it had 
brought back no more power than it took 
out, — just none at all. In their wretched- 
ness they beg^an to see that superstition and 
idolatry were leading them into the abyss. 



SUOOESTION. 
The Power of One Man. — The 

prophet is the man who is inspired by 
God to see truth clearly and speak it out 
bravely. Samuel was the providential man 
of this time, and although it took the peo* 
pie twenty years or more to recognize the 
authority of his voice, yet the full time of 
his ascendency came at last, and the great 
national assembly was convened at his. 
caU. 



TEXTUAL 
Ifamented after the liOrd, The 

sense of unreconcilation to God, of es- 
trangement from His mind and purposes, 
is the keenest point of pain in a storm- 
toned mind. The success of a rebellious 
mind in breaking away from some strong 
sanction or tie is at first elating, but the 
** lamenting ** surely follows. With keen 
msight and graphic power Charlotte 
Bronte has described this conflict in the 
mind of a child : 



POINTS. 

"* I was left there alone— winner of the field. It 
was the hardest battle I had fought, and the first 
victory I had gained. . . First, I smiled to myself 
and felt elate; but this fierce pleasure subsided as 
fast as did the acc el e r ated throb of my pulses. A 
child cannot quarrel with its elders as I had done ;. 
cannot give its furious feeling uncontrolled play as 
I had given mine, without experiencing afterwards 
the pang of remorse and the chill of reaction. A 
ridge of lighted heath, alive, glancing, devouring, 
would have been a meet emblem of my mind when I 
accused and menaced Mrs. Reed ; the same ridge, 
black and blasted after the flames are dead, would 
have represented as meetly my subsequent condi* 
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tion, when half an hour's sUenoe had shown me the 
madness of my conduct, and the dreariness of my 
hated and hating position."~In/im# Eyr$, 

The reconciliation of the world to God, 
that is to say,— of man to the conditions 
of this life, is the greatest of human needs, 
and does not require any exaggeration of 
imagined wrath and curse to justify the 
mission of a Saviour. The Saviour who 
reconciles me to God*s ways and to man's 
service, who makes me see love divine in 
laws and events which look like indifiEer- 
ence or hatred, and who teaches me to 
await in faith the solution of my problems, 
does me an infinitely vaster service than 
does the Saviour who only takes upon 
himself th^ penalties of my sins,— penal- 
ties which I, and none other, ought to 
suffer. 

And Samuel spoke* This is not a 
report of the speech made on one occasion 
only, but a resume of his teaching and 
preaching during thirty years or more. 
Men are not saved in squads, nor often 
brought to repentance by one speech, ser- 
mon or Sunday School lesson. It took 
this great Reformer at least thirty years to 
bring his countrymen into the condition 
described in this lesson. Easily discour- 
aged teachers should remember that— 

" Endurance is the crowning quality, 
k.vApaHenc$ all the passion of great hearts." 

Pnt away Baalim and Aslita- 
rotli* There is a whole history in this 
sentence. It indicates a most radical and 
sweeping reform. It is very much as 
though you should say of the people of 
this country, They put away the idolatry 
of Wealth, Fashion and Pleasure, they 
stopped worshipping mere external " Suc- 
cess," irrespective of the means and char- 
acter that won it, they put away luxury and 
ostentation, they reformed their home-life, 
and gathered once more in faith and joy 
around the long-deserted family altar, they 
began to honor genuine worth wherever 
they found it, they put down social injus- 
tice with a strong hand, and they stopped 
quarrelling about Religion. Baalim and 
Ashtaroth were not put away from Israel 
in a day, nor by all the people at once. 
The reform was begun by a few of the 
stronger and deeper natures, — men and 
women who knew how to persist and could 



bear ridicule and scorn,— and from these 
generating centres the reform gradually 
spread. * No doubt it received great im- 
petus from Philistine and other crises,— 
radical reforms seldom spring from times 
of comfort and prosperity. But times of 
peace and prosperity ought to be the times 
in which gradual reforms make the great- 
est progress. We are hoping and working 
that it may be so with us, in these brilliant 
days of our growth and prosperity,— that 
we may timely put away our vast social 
injustices before they become unbearable 
wrongs. 

And tlie Lord tlmndered. No 
doubt this could be construed figuratively 
like " the earth rang again " in our last les- 
son, but it is obviously intended by the 
writer to be construed literally, as in other 
places. With our present conception of 
God and His laws, the idea of His specially 
interfering in a fight by means of a thun- 
der-storm, seems as trivial, puerile and ab- 
surd as do some of the processes by which 
we were managed when we were unreason- 
ing and undeveloped children. But of one 
thing we may be sure, that if our theory of 
race-education is true, we shall surely find 
methods employed in the moral infancy of 
the race which are superseded in its ma- 
turity. We shall find teachers teaching in 
every age according to their light, as we 
do now; and we must either abandon our 
theory of the moral education of the race, 
or hold that God wrought through ancient 
as through modem teachers; and always 
through teaching-forces adapted to the 
state of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. To insist that God always must 
have taught by the same methods as we 
believe Him to be teaching now, is as fool- 
ish as to insist that His present methods 
are His final ones. We must be true to 
the light of our age ; but we must not, in 
avoiding one superstition, run into another, 
— and a more hopeless one. 

Pursued tlie PWII«tlne»» and 
smote tliem« We do not now need 
any thunder-storm to account for the dis- 
comfiture of the Philistines. We know 
that men who have abandoned their evil 
wa3rs, and are therefore under a sense of 
Divine approval and favor, make fearless 
fighters, as they make braver and better 
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men every way. The theory of the writer 
of this history evidently was that God 
helped them by the forces of external na- 
ture ; but the theory of Samuel, as shown 
by his practice, unquestionably was that 
God woriced in and through them and 
that he must prepare their minds to be so 
acted upon. Hence his thirty years' 
preaching of personal and national re- 
form. 

Samuel took a stone. Visible re- 
minders of important events have been of 
the greatest utility in human life. They 
are appeals to Remembrance, silent wit- 
nesses of g^eat events, or of pledged faith ; 
and the sight of them often renews that 
faith. They are object-lessons in remem- 



brance and fidelity. There are living 

and there are dead monuments. The 
pyramids of Egypt are the monuments of 
something, but* of what we cannot say. 
Possibly of human pride and selfishness 
only; possibly of some eflFort of better 
science. But the meaning is lost They 
have forgotten their builders, and to whom 
they were dedicated. Sombre and voice- 
less they stand on a desert of sand, in the 
midst of a wider desert of forgetfulness ! 
But the stone of God's help that was set 
up by Samuel has never ceased to speak 
to men. It speaks in everlasting tones of 
that trust in Divine Power which is the 
mainspring of life, containing its energy, 
its progress, its hope and peace. 



HINTS FOR 

The chief subject of this lesson is 
The Conditions of Power, which car- 
ries with it in the case of Israel, and in 
the case of all fallen men, the conditions 
of restoration to power. 

1. The First Condition of power is faith,— 
faith in yourself. You must believe that you are 
good for something, that the divine providence 
which put you here had reasons for it. Self-trust \— 
that is to honor God. A modest reliance on your- 
self will give energy and effect to your powers. 

8. But faith in God is necessary to faith in 
yourself. He is your Author,— the source of your 
being and powers, and by so much as you have 
faith in the product you must have faith in the 
Cause. I notice that those men and women who 
have most faith in themselves have the most faith 
in God. Say to yourself, I rely that the Being who 
made me is wise and good, and I therefore rely that 
1 have the power to become wise and good. 

8. Obedience is the next step to power. 
No power is possible except through obedience— im- 
plicit obedience— to the laws upon which power de- 
pends. For example, the one condition of knowl- 
edge is study ^ you must study in order to know,— 
and KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. Obedience to the 
moral and spiritual laws can alone make you good 
and great. Jesni is the highest embodiment of the 
moral and spiritual laws. This is why we teach him 
to you. God sent him, and you should study and 
impUdtly obey him, as the simplest and highest 
source of power. 

4. But you are liable to go astray, as the 
Israelites in this lesson had done. And to go astray 
always diminishes yoiu* power, and makes you weak 
and wretched, as it did them. Then how can you 



TEACHERS. 

get your power back again ? By implicit obedience 
to the law of Repentance. To repent is to see 
clearly where and how you have gone wrong, to ac- 
knowledge it frankly, to make reparation to the ut- 
most of your power, (they /«/ away the Baalim and 
the Ashtaroth), and to start anew, with new faith in 
yourself and in God. To repent is to turn de- 
feat INTO VICTORY. 

5. Never let your own wrong acts go. 
Always stop at once and correct them. If the 
Israelites had done this, they would not have got so 
low down as they were. It was iittU by little that 
they got to the bottom. You know that you must 
stop a leak in a ship the monoent it is discovered. 
Your wrong acts are leaks in your j>Ij>,— hx them 
at once. Don't say you haven't time to do it now. 
You will never spend any of all the time which God 
has lent you to any better advantage than in keep- 
ing square with His law. 

6. God is seeking to educate you to 
power. This life is H U school. The events of life 
are His Jessons,— very lasy and delightful lessons 
some of them are ; very hard and stem others of 
them are,— so hard as to show that God has great 
confidence in your disposition and abilities to master 
His highest teaching. He is the Master or the 
SCHOOL. Refer your difficulties to Him in the perfect 
frankness of sincere prayer. "More things are 
wrought by prayer than this worid dreams of." God 
IS THE SOURCE OF POWER. By W9rshi^ you draw 
His Power to yourself. But do not ask Him to use His 
power in such a way as to spoil your lesson. Do not 
ask Him to take obstacles out of your way, nor to 
send a thunderstorm to help you fight your enemies. 
Ask Him to give you the power you need; fulfil the 
conditions He imposes, and His power will pass into 
you in abundant measure. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



!• On Faith.— Faith in God, faith in 
man, faith in work ; this is the short for- 
mula in which wc may sum up the tcach- 
ing;s of the founders of New England, -a 



creed ample enough for this life and the 
next.— Lowell. 

Faith, as an intellectual state, is Sclf- 
Reliance. — Holmes. , - ■ 
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Systems exercise the mind, but faith 
enlightens and guides it.— Voltaire. 

The faith to which the Scriptures at- 
tach such momentous consequences and 
ascribe such glorious exploits is a practical 
habit, which, like every other, is strength- 
ened and increased by continued exercise. 
—Robert Hall. 

The effective and impregnable faith is 
a moral quality ,~/(ya//y of soul. 

2. On Reform.— I will not dissem- 
ble my hope that each person whom I address has 
felt his own call to cast aside all evil customs, timidi- 
ties, and limitations, and to be in his place a free 
and helpful man, a benefactor, not content to slip 
along through the world like a footman or a spy. 



escaping by his nimbleness and apologies as many 
knocks as he can, but a brave and upright man, who 
must find or cut a straight road to everything excel- 
lent on the earth, and not only go honorably him- 
self, but make it easier for all who follow him to go 
in honor and with benefit.— Emerson. 

Reform is legitimate. It is so in accordance 
with the general law of improvement, and with the 
fact that there is a tendency in the course of time to 
corrupt principles and institutions; so that, pre- 
vious to the period of reformation, their first estate 
is the best. . . Reformation is a law of the uni- 
verse, operating as irresistibly as gravitation or the 
tides. An Omnipotent Providence is implicated 
with its march ; and so it works on, levelling and 
lifting up, grinding down opposition, changing the 
face of history, and unconsciously shifting the very 
ground beneath our feet.— Chapin. 



FOR YOUNOBR SCHOLARS. 

What does the lesson show ? (// shows how a very weak and wretched people became 
strong and happy). What made them weak and wretched? (They disobeyed God's 
laws). And how did they become strong and happy } (They obeyed Gods laws). And 
what do you care about {what happened to people three thousand years ago ? (/ care a 
great deal). Why? (Becofise what happened to them will happen to me). What do 
you mean? (I mean that if I obey God^s laws I shall be strong and happy). And is 
that why you are trying to learn God's laws here ? (Yes : that is the very reason). Well, 
I am so glad you are so clear about it Now please tell me which is the first of God's 
laws? (Thou shall love (reverence) the Lord thy God.—Matt. 22 : 37. Do all good 
things spring from reveience to your Creator? (Yes : the good heart, the right life, 
the noble character, spring from reverence to God). What great mistake had the 
Israelites made ? (They had worshipped (Tt\^TtTict&) false gods). Tell me how they had 
done this. (Well^ they had big and little images of Baal and Ashtaroth^ which they 
kept in their houses^ and carried on their persons. They sacrificed and prayed to these 
images). And what did Samuel say to them ? (Vs, 3). And what did they do ? (Vs. 
4). Do you think you are in danger of worshipping wooden images ? (No : but I am in 
danger of worshipping Pleasure and Money ; and I might just as well worship wooden 
images as to worship them). You are right. May God keep your hearts true to Him. 

• THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 

to do evil 



Golden Text.-Cea»e 
learn to do well. 

Point. — ^When the people repented 
and turned from their sins, then they 
were helped and blessed of Ood. 

Method. — When the Philistines took 
the ark of God they first carried it to Ashdod (W. 
B. use map) and set it up in the house where the 
idol ffod Dagon (W. B.) was placed, but when they 
went to look at it the next morning:, they found 
Dagon had fallen upon its face before the Ark of the 
Lord. They raised it and set it in its place and 
rose early the next morning and went again to look 
and see if aught had happened. This time they 
found Dagon lying upon its face before the ark, and 
the head and hands of the idol were both cut off. 
Only the body, which was in the shape of a fish, was 
left. The Lord was very much displeased with the 
people of Ashdod for what they had done. What 



had they done ? Taken the Ark of God away from 
the Israelites. He sent a painful disease upon them, 
so that a great many of them died. When the peo- 
ple saw how they were being troubled, they said. 
" The Ark of the God of Israel shall not stay here 
with us, for He is angry with us, and has broken our 
idol Dagon, and caused many of our people to die.' 
They were afraid to have the Ark stay with them 
longer for fear greater trouble would come upon 
them. So they called all the lords of the Philistines 
together and asked " What shall we do with the 
Ark of the God of Israel ? " And they said, " Let it 
be carried to Gath." ( W. B. use map.) So the Ark 
was carried to Gath. But as soon as it came, the 
people there were sick and died with the same 
dise»ise as did the people of Ashdod. And the peo- 
ple of Gath would not have it any longer, and the 
Ark was sent to Ekron. ( W. B. use map) . Here, 
too, came sickness and death, and the people cried 
out in great distress, and begged of the lords of the 
Philistines to take it Away. The people soon began 
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to see the differenoe between the true God of Isra^ 
and their wooden god Dagon, and they were all 
afraid to keep the Ark, so after it had been with 
them seven months they begged of the priests to 
send it away. Thb is what the priests told them to 
do. Tliey were to make a new cart, and place the 
Ark upon it, and also a chest containing an offering 
of gold. The cart was to be fastened to two cows, 
and then sent away towards the dwelling of the 
Israelites. 

The people did as the priests told them to do, and 
the cows went directly to Beth-shemesh (W. B.) 
where some of the Israelites were at work in a field 
reaping their wheat harvest. When these people 
looked up and saw the Ark coming, they were very 
glad. The cows drew the cart into the field of a 
nun named Joshua, and stood there near a great 
stone. Then the people broke up the cart and 
killed the cows, and offered a burnt offering unto the 
Lord. The Lord had forbidden any but the priests 
and the Levites to touch the Ark. It is strange that 
the people should have forgotten, but seventy of the 
men at Beth-shemesh disobeyed and went and 
looked into the Ark. The Lord was displeased with 
them and killed them. Then the people mourned 
for their sin, and the Ark was sent to Kirjath-jearim 
and placed in the house of Abinadab (W. B.) and 
his son Eieazar (W. B.) appointed to take care of 
it. The Ark reinained there for twenty years, and 
during all this time the people were careless of its 
presence and worshipped idols. What constantly 
happened to the people when they worshipped idols ? 
They were punished. Yes, they were punished 
again and again. They needed many hard lessons 
to teach them the true way to be good and happy. 
Who was the leader of Israel now? Samuel. 



Samuel was a man now. Do you think he served 
idols, too ? No, indeed. He was true and faithful 
even from the time when he was a little child and 
his mother Hannah brought him to serve in the 
temple with Eli. Now he tried to make the people 
serve the Lord again, and then when the Philistines 
came against them the people remembered Samuel 
and begged him to pray for them. Samuel told 
them that if they were truly sorry for their sins, and 
meant to serve God with all their hearts, and would 
destroy all their false gods, he would pray for them, 
and God would save them from the hands of the 
Philistines. So the children %l Israel put away 
their false gods and served the Lord only. Then 
Samuel gathered the people together at Mizi>ah, 
(W. B. use map) and prayed for them and oflered > 
sacrifice to the Lord for Israel. While he was 
offering sacrifice the Philistines came to fight 
them, but the Lord sent a great storm with thunder 
and lightning so that they could not fight on that 
day, and many of them were killed. Then the 
Israelites drove the Philistines away, and Samuel 
set up a stone and called it Ebetuztr^ (W. B.) 
which means the stone of help, saying. Up to this 
time the Lord has helped us. As long as Samuel 
,was judge in Israel the Philistines came no more 
into the land of Israel All the cities they had 
taken and all the land was given up to Israel, and 
there was peace between them. As long as Samuel 
lived he went from place to place each year and 
judged Israel, and then went back to his home at 
Ramah, where he built an altar to the Lord. 
Samuel was a righteous ruler, and the whole land 
was blessed by his wisdom and goodness. 
Summary. 
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I Sam. 8:4-20. 



[JtUy 28, 1889. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Then and Now. From Israel asking 
for a king in the eleventh century before 
Christ, to America throwing off the yoke 
of a king in the seventeenth century after 
Christ, is a long step. Twenty-eight hun- 
dred years after Israel chose its first king, 
we elected our first President. These 
long centiuies have been the scene of a 
ceaseless struggle to find out and adopt 
the best conditions for the worth, progress 



and happiness o£ mankind. Have we 
found them, or made them ? Many Re- 
publics have risen and fallen since Israel 
asked for a king — shall we too some day 
be asking for a king, having become unfit 
to govern ourselves ? That depends wholly 
on the intellectual and moral character we 
maintain. If we give up the government 
of God we shall certainly fall under the 
tjrranny of man. 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— Eleventh century, B. C. Perhaps fifteen or twenty years after the last lesson. 

Place.— Ramah, the home of Samuel. With the definite article, this word means the 
height. 

Text : — " But the people refused to hearken unto the voice of Samuel; and they said. 
Nay; but we will have a king over us"—i Sam. 8 : 19. 

ReooUections of Last Lesson.— What effect did SamuePs teaching at last have 
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upon the people ? What symbolic use did they make of water at their national assem> 
bly, and what did it mean ? After their victory, what monument did they set iq[> ? 

The Scripture Study.- 1 Sam 8 : 4-20. (Revision). 

Analytical QueBtions. - What demand, for what reasons, did the leading men of 
Israel now make ? — Vs. 1-2. How did this demand a£Pect Samuel, and to whom did he 
resort ?— Vs. 3. By what considerations were his wounded feelings soothed ? Vs. 7-8. 
What protest was he to make ? Vs. 9. How did Samuel set forth the tyranny which a 
king would exercise over their sons? Vs. 10-12. Over their daughters ? ^.13. Over 
their lands and products ? — Vs. 14-15. Over their servants and flocks, and themselves ^ 
- Vs. 16, 17. Under this tyranny, could they have recourse to the Lord ? — Vs. 18. Unap- 
palled by this catalogue of evils, how did the people repeat their demand ? — Vs. 19-20. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes.— Elder* ; literally, seniors; heads of fami- 
lies and of tribes. King ; Heb. Melek; some of his duties and restrictions are defined 

in Deut. 17 : 14-20. Displeased; properly, "the thing was evil in his eyes." The 

Lord said ; there is no ground whatever for the supposition that the writer intended 
this to be construed as literal speech, here or elsewhere. He used the formula of his 

times. ^They have not rejected thee ; better, not thee but me have they rejected. 

Protest ; literally, testify to them. Manner ; what arbitrary rights and privileges he 

will have over them, his will being the law. Toung men ; ( Vs. 16), see margin : the 

reading should be oxen. 

Analysis. A Deputation of the chief men wait upon Samuel, and demand that he 

appoint a king for Israel ; vs. 4-5. II. Samuel sets plainly before them the evils- 

of a despotic monarchy ; t/j. 6-18. — III. The Demand is peremptorily repeated ; — 
vs. 19-20. 



HISTOEY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Situation. In spite of the re- 
ligious revival of which Samuel was the 
efficient agent, the condition of Israel was 
very precarious. It was still in great 
danger from the Philistines, who were by 
no means subdued; still in danger from 
other nations; in danger from internal 
disunity and dissensions. It was the be- 
lief of Samuel that a complete revival of 
the worship of Yahweh, and a restoration 
of the ancient patriarchal institutions, 
would give unity, power, and glory to 
Israel ; but the people, while bent on pre- 
serving their national religion, were thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the methods of a 
theocratic government, and fully resolved 
on the adoption of a monarchy. The con- 
duct of Samuel's sons ; the presence and 
menace of the Philistines in the very midst 
of their territory ; and an utter distrust, — 
which their whole history justified,— of the 
effectiveness of a purely religious govern- 
ment, had brought them to the determina^ 
tion to have a king. Their moderation, 
prudence, and attachment to their religion 
were shown by their asking their great re- 
ligious leader to choose that king, so that 



he might really be ordained of God to rule 
over them. They wanted a king plus 
Yahweh, but a king they would have. 
A Moral Use of Bad Government* 

'' It would be a very great misfortune to any peo- 
ple who are loose and low in their moral ideas, to 
have a smooth and equitable government kept up 
among them for any great length of time. If by 
some mischance . . . the government should 
keep itself in wholesome respect to right while the 
people are growing selfish, and dastardly, and cruel, 
and sensual, and false-hearted, and knavish in 
trade, what is there, in the cast of their history, to 
make them any better ? Manifestly nothing. What 
they want is bad government, and a good long time 
of it ; and what they want, they will have, though it 
may come late. . . The only good medicine for 
their selfishness will be found in their public sacri- 
fices. Much blood-letting will be needed to get 
their meanness out of tHem." — Bushnell ; in 
Moral Uses of Dark Things. 

Sayinffs on the Origin of GK>v-^ 
emments. 

" Government owes its birth to the necessity of 
preventing and repressing the injuries which the as- 
sociated individuals had to fear from one another." — 
Abbe Raynal. * 

'* Government began in tyranny and force, 
began in feudalism of the soldier and bigotry of the 
priest ; and the ideas of justice and humanity have 
been fighting their way, like a thunderstorm, 
against the organired selfishness of human nature.^ 
—Wendell Phillips. ( v-.,^^!^ 
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** All govbrnmbnts are, to a oertaio extent, a 
treaty with the devU."— Jacobi. 

** Society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere ; 
^nd the Uss tkert isofU withiHy the more there must 
U weth0$a J*^BvKKE. 

*" The roots of the present lie deep in the past, 
and nothing in the past is de»d to the man who 



would lectfn how the present comes to be what it is. 
. . Constitutional History alone can teach why it 
is that in politics good men do not always think 
alike, that the worst cause has often been illustrated 
with the most heroic virtue, and that the world 
owes some of its greatest debts to men from whose 
very memory it recoils."— Stu bus. 



TEXTUAL POINTS. 



Make urn a kins • • • like all 
tke nations.— 

'* Israel sought after two contradictory things ; it 
wished to be like other nations, and (also) to be a 
nation apart. It wished to enjoy at the same time a 
real and tangible existence, and an idealistic and 
impracticable dream. Prophetism and the mon- 
archy, from their very existence, were placed in op- 
position to each other. A lay nation, obeying all 
the necessities of lay nations, and a theocratic de- 
mocracy perpetually undermining the bases of civil 
order,— ^this was the struggle, the development of 
which filled up the whole history of Israel and 
stamped it "with so much originality^^— ^9,\iX^ \ in 
History of the People of Israel. 

The above is a perfect specimen of the 
fine phrases with which an elegant agnos- 
ticism can overlay a profound truth which 
is too obvious to be denied. The " origi- 
nality " which made the Hebrew mind the 
fountain of moral truths for all progres- 
sive modem life was a special receptivity 
to the Divine ideas of justice and holiness, 
such as was possessed by no other people 
of antiquity. On these themes they could 
and did hear the Voice of God. In every 
sense of the words, they were a chosen na- 
tion, a peculiar people, a rOyal priesthood. 
Or, as Renan himself puts it in the terse 
sentences of his " Preface," — " Israel never 
stood quietly by to see the world so badly 
governed, under the authority of a God re- 
puted to be just. Her sages burned with 
anger aver the abuses of the worid,^'' Pre- 
cisely ; and it is this stream of ethical en^ 
ergy, flowing from God Himself through 
them, which constantly renews the moral 
life of individuals and nations. When we 
have put aside the narrow ecclesiasticism 
in which Israel's mission has so long been 
obscured, we find in it not less, but more 
of moral grandeur. 

Tke tliinflT displeased Samuel. 
It perplexed alike his conscientiousness 
and his patriotism. Was it ri^t for Israel 
to abandon the ways of the fathers, and 
have a king? And again, was it bestf 
Would a king defend and strengthen 



Israel i Besides, there was the personal 
element ; he was asked to supersede him- 
self ! Every honest man's mind is often 
the arena of just such a struggle as Sam- 
uel was now undergoing. Even after you 
have expelled jealousy and selfishness 
from your mind, the struggle goes on be- 
tween the Absolute Right and the Attaina- 
ble Best ; and it usually ends, as Samuel's 
struggle did, in a compromise. 

He prayed unto tlie Lord. Verses 
8-9 contain a picture of Samuel's inward 
struggles. The personal grievance was 
allayed by identifying his cause with the 
Lord's. Then he was to treat the people's 
demand for a king with respect, but to set 
clearly before them the evils and oppres- 
sions of a monarchy, if, haply, the dark 
picture might turn them aside from their 
purpose. This, it seemed to Samuel, was 
the counsel of the Highest Wisdom he had 
access to, and this counsel he followed. I 
do not know what better he could have 
done, nor what better we can do in our 
perplexities. It is quite idle to say that 
the path of duty is always clear. But one 
thing is clear, — we should decide a difficult 
case according to the counsel of the high- 
est voice we can hear. 

Tills will be tlie manner of tlie 
kiniT* Here follows a catalogue of the 
methods by which their personal liberty 
and prosperity would be invaded,( ) 
drawn out, as it seems to our experience 
of bad monarchies, ( ) with a very char- 
itable and forbearing hand. It is a de- 
cidedly rose-colored view of the possible 
abuses of power. Contrast it with a mod- 
ern indictment: - 

" The deplorable fact, the moan of history, as we 
all know, is bad men in power, and still bad men in 
power. We follow down the train of nations and 
peoples, and distinguish everywhere the groanings 
of this sorrow. The flies that buzz and flutter in 
the tyrant spider's web are an image too faithfully 
true of our miserably weak humanity, wriggling age 
upon age, in the toils of abused power. What un 
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spealcable sufferings crowd the dismal story 1 Order 
is the pretext for the worst and most cruel disorder. 
Ideas of right and liberty make their appearance 
late, and then as crimes. Industry is trampled, 
property and titles violated, families broken by exile, 
(see the history— the modem history of Russia), 
weakness stripped of shelter, and crime of redress. 
V irtue itself is crushed, and duty persecuted. Woes 
of taxation, woes of plunder and lust, under cover of 
public authority ; woes of bleeding for conquest, and 
bleeding under conquest— whole nations and peo- 
ples dragged into the march to die, leaving other 
nations depopulated and bare where their desolating 
march has swept— there is no end, in short, to the 
distractions, poverties, starvations, bereavements, 
and bitter pangs of wrong which are being laid, in 
all ages, on tiie world, by the cruelties of wickedness 
in power. When we say these things, crowding our 
large impeachment into a few short sentences, we 
seem to be making rather a declamation than a 
sober statement of it ; but if we could summon up 
the facts and scenes, and set them forth specifically 
in full historic array, they would take an air of 
verity so dreadful as to make us even shudder at the 
possible endurance of the world."— Bush nkll, in 
the Essay Of Bad Gwemment, 

Self •sovemment is the only remedy 
or even mitigation for these evils; and 



so far as self-government, under the name 
of democracy, has yet made its way in the 
world, it has actually mitigated, and in 
many cases completely remedied them. 
The progress of democracy, with all its 
drawbacks, is seen, in contrast with the 
evils of despotism, to have been abundantly 
glorious; and these socialists who are 
seeking, under plausible pretexts, to re- 
store despotism to government, are simply 
blind to the lessons of history. We are 
well on our way toward that high ideal of 
a "theocratic democracy" which Israel 
could not reach, and so temporarily aban- 
doned. Saul was Israelis device to escape 
Uti^ personal duties oi a free democracy; 
and some form of Saulism has been the 
demand of shirks and sluggards ever 
since. To escape the hard tasks of self- 
discipline, self-control, and mutual alle- 
giance, men cry, now as then, " Give us a 
king." 



mNTS TO 

This may. well be made a lesson on The 
Art of Freedom. " I want to be free, at 
liberty, to be my own master, to govern 
myself, to steer my own course in life, to 
develop my own individuality, — not to be 
the slave of anybody or anything." Sup- 
pose this to be about what you would say 
with regard to your personal liberty. Then 
the question is. How to get freedom f A 
very curious thing comes in here unex- 
pectedly, for — 

1. Th« First Step to Freedom is Obedienee. 

Nobody can be free who has not first leartud to 
obty. Think of this for a moment and you will see 
how true it is. The thingrs that prevent your being: 
free are of two kinds :— things inside df you, and 
things outside of you. Take one of the inside things 
first,— Ignorance. You see, you start ignorant, 
and ignorance is almost the worst tyrant in the 
world. There is absolutely but cne way of escaping 
from his slavery, and that is by Knowledge. But 
to get knowledge you must obey its laws, of which 
Study is the principal one, which means attention, 
patience, diligence, perseverance, and self-deniaL 
Obedience to these is the price you must pay to be 
delivered from the bondage of ignorance. So the 
first step to freedom here is Obedience ; and it is so 
all through. 

S. To ffet rid of a low Bondafo, jou must 
eome imder a ffigher. If you start in life very 
wilful and passionate, or selfish or cruel, or deceitful 
or cowardly, the only way to escape from the dread- 
ful slavery of these things, is to enter the service of 
Religion, which binds you to truth, honor, love 



TEACHERS. 

and faith. This is the very thing that Samuel was 
trying to teach these Israelites; and if they had 
listened to him, they need not have fallen under the 
bondage of a king who woukl oppress them and 
take away their liberty. But if you will not serve 
the Higher, you will have to serve the k>wer. If yon 
will not serve Truth, you will have to serve False- 
hood ; if you will not serve Love you must serve 
Hatred ; If you will not serve the Good, some form 
of Evil will claim you, and lead you away captive. 

8. Hie lerviee of Ood is the Hifhest Free- 
dom. God is the Infinite Reason and Love, and 
to serve Him is to escape from unreason and hatred. 
This is what Jesus meant when he said, ** Ve shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 
A great thing— that Freedom by the Truth 1 Take. 
FOR ONE EXAMPLE, our bondage to the fear of 
death. We must all go ; parents and friends must 
go ; we come in contact with death everywhere, and 
it hurts us. Nothing but the truth about death can 
relieve us from this bondage, and nobody but the 
God who gave us life can give us that truth. Well* 
we serve Him in faith and patience, and by-and-by 
His reason and love become clear to us. We trust 
Him, and we say. Wherever God wants me to go, 
wherever He has led all the rest of my race, I am 
not afraid to go,— and we lay^the fear of death aside. 
The truth has made us free. ' Or, take the free- 
dom gained by telling the truth. I will not suppose 
that you have tokl a lie, but that you have concealed 
some fact from your parents or friends, (it may be 
of your own wrong-doing)— that they ought to 
know. What a bondage the consciousness of that 
concealment may become, how it may poison your 
hours,— being the first thing you think of in the 
morning, and the last at night— and what growing 
fear of its discovery haunts ypM\-p^fXBatM you may 
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know. And when at last the burden and bondage 
become intolerable, and yon summon your courage, 
go and make your confession, tell the whole truth 
and deliver your soul, what relief and freedom fol- 



low! The truth has made you free. The 
art of freedom consists in believing and serving the 
highest Truth. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



1. The highest man is the self-gov- 
erned man, — the one who rules himself ac- 
cording to the highest law he knows. 

2. The best government is that 
which trains and inspires the people to 
self-government. 

8. The proper function of a government is 
to make it easy for the people to do good, and di£B- 
cult for them to do evil.— Gladstone. 

4. No man undertakes a trade he has not 
learned, even the meanest ; yet every one thinks 
himself sufllciently qualified for the hardest of all 
trades,— that of government.— Socrates. 



6. We are more heavily taxed by our idleness^ 
pride and folly, than we are taxed by government.— 
Franklin. 

6. Kings are for nations in their swaddling- 
clothes.— Victor Hugo. 

7. A republic properly understood, is a sov- 
ereignty of justicty in contradistinction to a sover- 
eignty of tc^//.— Thomas Paine. 

$. Happiness is more effectually dispensed to 
mankind under a republican form of government 
than any other.— Washington. 

9. In a free country, there is much ckmor 
with little suffering ; in a despotic state theie is lit- 
tle complaint, with much grievance.— Carnot. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

You are young, and have many things to learn ; whom do you wish to have to teach 
and guide you ? (The best and wisest person I know). Really? Suppose that person 
gives you hard lessons ? (The harder the lesson the more I shall learn). Suppose that 
person governs you strictly ? (The more strictly I am governed nowy the better I shall 
govern myself by and by). But do you not often complain of hard lessons and strict 
rules ? (Welly perhaps I do; but in my heart I know that they are best for me). But 
do you not love freedom? (O yes; I love freedom, and I mean to be free). That is 
strange ; you love freedom, and yet you want hard lessons and strict teachers. What do 
you mean to get Ixtt from f (Well; I mean to be free from ignorance for one thing). 
Oh ; and the hard lesson and strict teacher get you free from ignorance the soonest ; — is 
that it ? (Yes: that is exactly it). What else do you mean to be free from ? (/ mean 
to be free from selfishness and deceit, and anger and envy, and all such meanness). 
Really, you have a very noble ambition ; — and so that is why you are studying about 
God ? ( Yes : I want God to teach and govern me). You think that is the best and 
quickest way to freedom ? (Yes : I know it is). You are right ; and now tell me what 
great mistake the Israelites in the lesson made ? (They gave up the rule of God, and 
took up the rule of a king, a man like themselves). Did this give them freedom ? (No : 
it made them more slavish than ever). What does Jesus say about getting freedom ? 
(He says : " Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.*") 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Golden Text. — Navarthalass, the 
paople refused to obey the voioe of 
Samuel ; and they said, Nay ; but we 
will have a king over us. — i Sam. 8 : 19. 

Point. Gk>d's ways are best, and 
his power above all. 

Method. — (Tr. show crown or picture 
of one.) Who wear crowns ? Of what is a crown a 
sign? What else do kings have as a sign of their 
position and power ? (Tr. question in similar man- 
ner until the children have a good idea of tiie pomp 
and riches and splendor attending a king and his 
court.) 



After the death of Eli, who was judge over Israel ? 
Samuel was now getting to be an old man, between 
fifty and sixty years old, and ^d more duties than 
he could well attend to alone, ft he had his two sons 
help him. They lived at Beer-sheba (map) that 
they might help the people in that part of the coun- 
try while Samuel was at his home in Ramah. Can 
you think of the little boy Samuel who served in 
the temple with Eli, as now a man with sons of his 
own, now grown to be men also ? What kind of a 
boy was Samuel? What kind of man was he? 
Always true and good. But his sons were not like 
their father. They loved money, and did very mean 
and dishonest things to get it. So the people held 
a meeting and talked the matter over, and then wen 
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to Samuel at his home in Ramah, and said to him. 
" You are an old man now, and your sons do not 
judge us after your ways, therefore give us a king to 
rule over us like all the other nations." Why did 
they say they wanted a king? Because Samuel's 
sons were not good judges. Why did- they not ask 
for good judges ? No, I do not think they cared for 
good judges, and the plain, simple ways of Samuel 
They were fond of doing as others around them 
were doing. They liked the glitter and the show, 
and the ceremony of a king, and his court. Doubt- 
less some of them thought, too, of the high places of 
honor they wouW get if they were ruled by a king, 
and it was these things that made them ask for a 
king, more than the sins of Samuel's sons. Who 
was really the Idng of the Israelites? God was 
really their true king, and had done more and 
greater things for them than any earthly king could 
do. What had God done for them ? Saved them 
from slavery, given them their country, their homes. 
He had made their laws, fought their battles for 
them. Who could do more for them ? The BiUe 
tells us *' it is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in princes," but the poor weak Israelites 
did not think of that at this time. They wanted a 
king they could see and whose words they couki 
hear. This was both very foolish and wicked, and 
displeased Samuel very much. It would have been 
very easy for Samuel to have "talked back" and 
saud much harder things to the people than they 
said to him. But instead of that he prayed to the 
Lord and asked Him what he should do. That is 
the best thing we can do when people treat us 
meanly. If it had been his own way Samuel wanted, 
he would have sternly punished the pwople ; butit, 
was God's will he wished, for he ruled only for Him, 



and not for himself. So he asked God just what he 
wished. How surprised he must have been at the 
answer. The Lord told Samuel to listen to what 
the people said, but to tell them how unwise they 
were in wishing such a thing, and abo just how a 
king woukl treat them. Samuel toki the people all 
that tiie Lord had said to him, and he said, "^ This is 
what your king will do when he comes to rule over 
you. He will take your sons to be his horsemen, he 
will take your daughters to be cooks, he will take 
your grain for his own use, he will take the best of 
your servants and your cattle and make them do his 
work, and you shall all be his servants." Samuel 
also told them that their burdens wouki become so 
hard to bear that they would cry out to the Lord 
again to help them, but that he would not hear 
them. Samuel told them of all this trouble to come, 
in as solemn and earnest a manner as he could, but 
it did no good. The people were wicked and un- 
grateful, and so foolish in wishing to be like others 
around them, that they still said, "" We will have a 
king." (How foolish it sounds in them to get them- 
selves into so much trouble, just to be like other 
people. Yet how many foolish things are done to- 
day just "to be like other folks." Boys smoke 
cigarettes, men drink strong drink, girls dress in 
a certain way all for this same foolish reason. How 
do wise mothers sometimes punish foolish children 
who will have their own way? Let them try it and 
then find out whose way is best. Did you ever try 
to see whether your own way or mother's way was 
best ? Just so, now, God let the Israelites have their 
own foolish way. In another lesson you will learn 
who became their king, and how he was chosen. 
Summary. 
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A Boy Philistine. 

" Quit yourselv4s like w^«."— Lesson II. 
I can tell you how to be a man— 

This is the way to begin. 
Stop saying " / can%" and say " / ^a»,"— 
March up to your work with a good stiff chin- 
That is the way to begin. 

If you mean to be a man, you know 

You must do the best you can. 
When the tempter comes, you must speak up," NoP* 
Hell take to his heels if you talk to him so ; 
I've tried it myself, and that's how I know, 

For Pm going to be a man I 

Yes, no more whin^ nor tears for me : 

I've left thenKut of my plan : 
No falsehood, no words profane or low ; 
I turn my back on all that^ you know, 

When I start to be a man. 



'What the Bible does not Contain. 

The Bible does not contain any one of 
the following expressions : Trinity, triune 
God, God-man, Adam's fall, free agency, 
total depravity, original sin, infinite sin, 
unpardonable sin, finally impenitent, vin- 



dictive justice, the last judgment, eternal 
death, endless death, eternal hell, endless 
hell, endless misery. 

Nor any of the following phrases .•— 
Forgiveness of punishment, changed from 
nature to grace, day of probation, proba- 
tioners for et.emity, sinned away the day 
of grace, dropping from time into eternity, 
everlastingly too late, the door of mercy 
shut, the death that never dies. Selected, 

A Hero in Overalls. 
The New York Herald teWs this story: 
** He was a railway switchman in greasy 
overalls. There was nothing remarkable 
about him as he stood at his post in the 
Pennsylvania depot in Jersey City yester- 
day — an ordinary, grimy workman, the 
bread-winner of a wife and seven children. 
A ten-year-old child stood in the track. 
Within a few feet of him was a moving 
train. Death was certain unless some 
hand snatched the child f^^f^y^^f^^^^ 
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a moment's hesitation Patrick McAtamney 
leaped forward and pushed the little one 
out of danger. Then the train rolled on, 
and the headless corpse of the brave 
switchman was found. There is no hero- 
ism nobler than this; no higher type of 
manhood or martyrdom. Probably the 
switchman never had any idea that he was 
a hero. It was a plain duty he saw before 
him. His mind was made up at once. 
One fierce bound, a quick thrust at the 
child, a sudden thought of home, wife, and 
the babies. Then the sound of crunching 
bones, a dying shriek, a spray of blood, 
and it was all over. The rarest marbles 
of Carrara are not too pure for the monu- 
ment of this heroic man." 



An Angel Unawares. 
A NEWSBOY took the Sixth avenue ele- 
vated at Park place at noon yesterday, 
and sliding into one of the cross seats fell 
asleep. At Grand street two young women 
got in and took the seats opposite the lad. 
His feet were bare and his hat had fallen 
off. Presently the younger girl leaned 
over and placed her muff under the little 
fellow's dirty cheek. An old gentleman in 
the next seat smiled at the act and without 
saying anything held out a quarter with a 
nod toward the boy. The girl hesitated a 
moment and then reached for it. The 
next man just as silently offered a dime, a 
woman across the aisle held out some pen- 
nies, and before she knew it the girl with 
flaming cheeks had taken money from 
every passenger in that end of the car. 
She quietly slid the amount into the sleep- 
ing lad's pocket, removed her muff gently 
from under his head without rousing him, 
and got off at Twenty-third street, includ- 
ing all the passengers in a pretty little in- 
clination of the head, that seemed full of 
thanks and the possession of a common 
secret.— New York World. 



One Minute. 

Sixty seconds make a minute, and it re- 
quires a whole minute for a person to 
count off sixty seconds. Now sixty sec- 
onds make quite a period of time. Take 
out your watch, look at the second hand 
when it touches the sixtieth second, close 
yoiu- eyes, and when, without counting, 



you think a minute has passed, look at 
your watch again, you will find that you 
have a long time yet to wait before the 
minute has elapsed. 

Look at your watch, and ask slowly sev- 
eral questions, say from the Catechism, 
and give time enough for a bright class to 
answer. You will be surprised to find how 
many questions you can ask, and how 
many answers you can elicit in sixty sec- 
onds. 

Experiment with your class some Sab- 
bath. Economize the time for three min- 
utes, and diligently review your pupils. 
Satisfy yourself, by actual experiment, 
that a minute is full of possibilities. Then 
economize the thirty minutes assigned you 
by the programme of the school. Allow 
no time to be wasted in useless discussions. 
Allow no frivolous remarks or questions. 
By dint of inexorable purpose and ready 
tact and careful preparation, hold your 
pupils to a given line of study. You will 
find that thirty minutes contain immense 
opportunities.— S. S. Journal. 



The following article, as quoted from 
one of our Sunday-school periodicals, pre- 
sents admirable hints as to what a teacher 
can do to keep the young men in the Sun- 
day school : 

1, Con\'ince yourself, if you have not 
already, that it is a very, very important 
work in which you engage. It is second 
to no other you have ever had to do, or 
ever will have to do. You have taken 
upon yourself the task of " interesting and 
holding " young men during the most criti- 
cal and dangerous years of their experi- 
ence. It depends on you, more than you 
can realize, whether those young men shall, 
on the one hand, vote religion a bore, a 
humdrum, snuffling cant, fit only for ner- 
vous women and impracti^ men, and the 
Church a kind of lazar house for the 
morally crippled and those dissatisfied or 
disappointed with the world ; or whether, 
on the other hand, they shall recognize re- 
ligion as a reality, a joy, a work and an 
honor for the strong, and a bond of friend- 
ship the most beautiful and enduring. It 
depends in a great measure on you whether 
those young men shall discover just enough 
of the husk of religioiv tojead them to 
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think it all dry and worthless, or shall find 
it Bread of Life that they cannot hence- 
forth disregard if they would. 

2. Study methods by which the young 
men can be made to feel that the Sunday- 
school class belongs more to them than to 
you. The best talkers are not invariably 
the best teachers. What you say to your 
class is not half so important as what you 
can arouse them to say to you. Give up 
the idea that it is your duty to pump a 
given quantity of instruction and good 
advice into your scholars* minds every 
Sunday. It will be like pumping into 
broken cisterns that will hold no water. 
Encourage your young men to think and 
inquire for themselves. Study hard to 
find the questions that they most desire to 
have answered. Help them to answer 
their own questions by their own endeav- 
ors. Hold your own answer in reserve as 
long as possible. Be sure, however, that 
you have an answer when it is needed. 
Fully believe, and try and make your 
young men believe, that religion is like a 
spring of water in their hearts — a spring 
of refreshment and joy and everlasting 
life. Your work is simply to clear away 
the earth, the weeds and the shard — the 
indifference, the doubts, the dislikes — that 
now hinder the free flow of that spring. 

3« Cultivate a cheerful patience. What- 
ever the amount of patience you now have, 
it will not harm you to add thereto a great 
deal more. Some writer, classic or other- 
wise, has written — or if it was not written 
it has been a great many times said — 
" Boys will be boys." Even your " young 
gentlemen," it is safe to presume, will 
sometimes act like boys. Do you think 
them too old ? But you will learn, perhaps 
not quite to your heart's content, that there 
is a great 3eal of the young boy in old 
ones, a great deal. of the "Old Boy" in 
young ones. Adam found it so with his 
sons, so did David, so did Solomon, and 
so will you with your " young gentlemen." 
Your teaching will be to you a good les- 
son of patience and a good school for 
your nerves. What with absence, tardi- 
ness, and lessons not looked at ; what with 
listlessness in the class, and sly jokes that 
you will half think are covertly aimed at 
you, and baffling questions foreign to the 



point; what with their great interest in the 
very trivial things you desire to have them 
for the time forget, and their impatience 
with everything; what with these things 
and others like them to annoy you, it will 
be strange indeed if you are not led' some- 
times to painfully inquire of yourself 
whether you can do anything to perma- 
nently benefit your class. Yet it is against 
such obstacles as these that every Sunday- 
school class is carried on. Is the prospect 
discouraging? Of course it is! There- 
fore arm your heart with patience ! And 
it is not a morose, dogged patience, akin to 
obstinacy, that you need, either. It is 
rather a patience thoroughly cheerful. Sun- 
shine is the best medicine in the world. 
Let it live in your heart and beam in your 
face. Not that you must never frown ; not 
that a severe reprimand may not at times 
be needed ; even the sun occasionally hides 
itself behind clouds and gives place to the 
tempest ; but you must never impatiently 
fret, you must not scold ; you must rather 
overcome evil with good, and enmity with 
love. Remember you are a soldier of 
Christ (in whom is neither male nor female), 
and every soldier must know how to " en- 
dure hardness." Neither flies nor young 
men like vinegar. Save us from impatient, 
easily-discouraged, scolding Sunday-school 
teachers ! 

4* Practise the faith that no sincere 
effort of yours can be in vain. There is a 
human heart in the breast of every one of 
your young gentlemen. You may be long 
in finding it, but it is surely there ; and in 
it are buried urgent spiritual wants. If 
you touch that heart, to better it, by a sin- 
gle word, great will be your reward. Do 
your work, therefore, kindly, faithfully, pa- 
tiently, and in the measure that you have 
done your best, confide the result, with a 
grateful heart, to Him who loves and 
keeps us all. Even a cup of cold water, 
given in the name of a disciple, can in no 
wise lose its reward. 

5. Lastly, and most noteworthy. Use 
freely your own judgment as to what you 
need to do to " interest and hold " your 
scholars. Work by your own light, not by 
another's. Let experience be your teacher. 
Regard all advice — even that which is 
here given as of secondary importance. 
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A Word of Counsel and Encour- 
agement. 
"Let the ideal that is set before our 
teachers be superhuman, if need be, but 
not extra-htUnan. Let it be above our 
realization, yet not so utterly impossible as 
to be a constant discouragement. Let it 
be such as will allow us to feel that when 
we have done our best, we have done well. 
We cannot be asked to give what we do 
not possess. If we are not enthusiastic by 
nature, it cannot be required of us that we 
do our teaching in a demonstrative style. 
Some have large hearts, and some small 
ones. Yet the small one may be as true 
as the large one. No one ought to be 
asked to exerdse a devotion to the Sun- 
day School in the least unreasonable. The 
work of life is varied; the burdeift are 
numberless. It is only the exceptional 
person who can make constant and ardu- 
ous work of Sunday-school teaching. We 
need to have a due appreciation of the 
Marthas as well as of the Marys. There is, 
believe it, many a Martha, cumbered with 
active serving, who would gladly, if she 
could think it her duty, sit with Mary in 
the calmness of repose, yes, and many a 
one who serves on without envy or com- 
plaint Let her not be robbed of her just 
praise. When men of business, mothers 
with families, teachers wearied with day- 
school teaching, offer to contribute what 
they can to the Sunday-school work, who 
shall complain that their gift be not such 
as a person of leisure could make ? Very 
likely their smaller gift is in reality the 
larger. The widow's two mites were more 
than the great gifts of the rich. The gift 
asked of any of us is only such an one as 
we can give. 

"• Who does the best his drcumstances allow, 
Does well ; acts nobly ; angels could no more/' 

Sunday-school teachers, do not be dis- 
couraged. Your work is not in vain. You 
may think so sometimes ; the clouds may 
gather above you; you may walk for a 
season with a darkened vision. So it is 
with all who .have to do with the things 
which are in their fulness unattainable. 
What sculptor or painter or poet realizes 
his vision — what preacher is not con- 
demned by the heavenly example set be- 
fore him? You are called to a victory 



that can be gained only by striving, by 
sacrifice, by heart-ache it may be, and by 
long years of waiting; but when once 
gained, it will repay for all. Your path 
leads upward, by steeper ascent than you 
think, and in due time, on the mount of 
achievement, you will find the clouds be- 
neath your feet, or dissipated by the clearer 
air of heaven." 



The Bible Teaohing of the Lesson. 

As Sunday-school teachers, our text-book 
is the Bible; our topics are its truths. 
What, then, is Bible truth? It is not 
every fact which may be connected with 
the words of a text ; not every teaching 
which may be drawn from a narrative, but 
that particular lesson which gives it a 
place in God's revelation to man. To il- 
lustrate : In a lesson on the parable of the 
prodigal son, a teacher may spend ten 
minutes telling of the difiEerent ways in 
which property is divided among older and 
younger sons in various lands; may de- 
scribe the pod of a carob-tree; may en- 
large upon the feast of rejoicing over the 
returned son, and awaken in each pupil a 
feeling of condemnation for the selfish 
elder brother : and if the bell should Up 
here for the close of the lesson, the class 
would go away without one bit of Bible 
truth. The teacher may have spent much 
time in the study of the lessons, scholars 
may have been attentive and interested ; 
but the lesson of this parable is not one of 
property rights, or botany, or even of 
brotherly love. The lesson in Matthew 
4 : 18-22, the call of the first disciples, 
afEords opportunity for a discussion of dif- 
ferent kinds of boats, of fish, and of meth- 
ods of fishing, ancient and modem. I 
have heard the lesson taught by one who 
occupied the whole half hour in that sort 
of discussion. All that bears indirectly 
on the lesson, it is good to introduce, if it 
makes the teaching more interesting, 
clearer or more impressive ; of itself it is 
worthless. The story of the wandering in 
the wilderness may be best taught by one 
who knows the geography of the peninsula, 
the probable nature of the manna, the 
fiery serpents, the appearance of the peo- 
ple, their dress and customs ; but all this 
is no more Bible truth than is ^the| story of 
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The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, or the 
wanderings of i£neas. A small propor- 
tion of time should be given to these out- 
side topics. Like illustrations, they are 
worse than useless if they become more 
prominent than the central truth. They 
are the bark : it is the pith. 

The Bible is a history, but to teach his- 
tory is not its purpose ; it contains poems, 
but was not given us to teach a love of 
poetry; it names flowers and fruits and 
animals, but is not a text-book on natural 
history ; it contains dates and numberings 
of years, but plainly it is no part of its 
work to teach them, since it is impossible 
to gain from it any system of chronology 
upon which scholars will agree. Joseph 
Cook tells the story of a man who thought 
he had proven the Bible unreliable, for he 
had read in it that the mustard seed is the 
smallest of all seeds, and, inquiring into 
the matter, learned that in fact there are 
many smaller. " Therefore," said this can 
did investigator, " the book is false." Such 
mistakes will be often made, unless we 
bear in mind the definite object for which 
the book is given us. In a single respect 
it is alone, plain, infallible : it is the reve- 
lation of God's will to man. To enlighten 
the conscience in r^;ard to present duty, 
to give clearer viev|p of the nature of God, 
of the possibilities of man, is not this the 
aim of all true Bible study? Is not the 
lesson of the prodigal son a lesson of God^s 
love for your soul and mine, and of His 
great willingness to receive us back from 
wandering ? From the story of Peter and 
Andrew we may learn prompt obedience 
to God's call ; from the wandering Israel- 
ites, the need of practical confidence in 
God's guidance. 

The Sunday School Times once quoted 
Herbert Spencer's sa3ring concerning a 
fault of American politics : "Not lack of 
information, but lack of moral sentiment, 
is the root of the evil." We may say the 
same <^ our religious life : what is most 
wanting is not more information about the 
subjects named in the Bible, but an awak- 
ened conscience, a purer moral sentiment. 
To the heart and conscience, more than to 
the head, real Bible truth is directed. The 
Sunday-school teacher who spends the 
half hour devoted to the lesson in getting 



at the kernel of truth, and merely men- 
tions the application at the close, perhaps 
while the lesson papers are being folded 
with a rustle and put into the pocket, 
leaves the impression that husks are better 
than meat. Such teaching an unconverted 
person can do. 

Would it not improve your teaching and 
mine to confine the work of geography, 
description and definition to one-half, at 
most, of the lesson hour, and to give the 
remainder to the practical teaching, its ap- 
plication to the daily temptations and ex- 
periences of the lives our pupils are lead- 
ing ? Let us not confound the husks with 
the meat ; let us be thorough teachers ; let 
us not be cowardly. — S. S. Times. 



On a journey, although the same things 
are before them, different men will see 
different things. One will behold the 
beauty of the landscapes; another will 
perceive the advantages or defects of the 
country as a farming region ; another will 
take note of the character, dress, and man- 
ners of the people ; another will .observe 
the flowers and the trees; another will 
mark the geological formations, etc. Each 
one will see only that which he has the 
natural capacity for seeing, and that which 
he has been trained to observe. One can 
make a pretty fair estimate of what a per- 
son is by noting what he always sees. As 
with a landscape, so with Scripture. One 
will see in it those things which are an in- 
dex of his own character. In the same 
text, one teacher will discover an eminently 
suitable occasion to teach a lesson in sa- 
cred geography ; another, an opportunity 
to impart information on Bible customs; 
another, a necessity for grouping together 
historic facts for the purpose of showing 
their relations to each other ; another will 
seize upon the practical and moral lessons 
to be drawn from it ; another will read in 
it deep spiritual truths. What do you gen- 
erally see in your lessons ? If your answer 
is not satisfactory to yourself, remember 
that one's capacity for seeing may be cul- 
tivated. David's powers of perception 
were great, but he most fervently prayed, 
" Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law." — Pil- 
grim Teacher. . 
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U-M L] SAMU EL CALLED O F OOD. I'^J ^ 

UMI.— The twelfth century, B. C. FXJLGB.— Shlloh, the temporaur religious capital of Israel, about 

J / ' 1 7 miles north of Jerusale m* 

^ . THE SORIPTURES 1 Sam. 8 1 1-14. 



1 And the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord 
before EU. And the word of the Lord was * precious 
in those days ; there was no * open vision. 

2 And it came to pass at that time, when Eli was 
laid down in his place, (now his eyes had begun to 
wax dim, that he could not seeO 

3 And the lamp of God was not yet gone out, and 
Samuel was laid down to sletp^ in the temple of the 
Lord, where the ark of God was ; 

4 That the Lord called Samuel: and he said, 
Here am L 

5 And lie ran unto EUi, and said. Here am I ; for 
thou calledst me. And he said, I called not ; lie 
down again. And he went and lay down. 

6 And the Lord called yet again, Samuel. And 
Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I ; 
for thou calledst roe. And he answered, I called 
not, my son ; lie down again. 

7 Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord, neither 
was the word of the Lord yet revealed unto him. 

8 And the Lord called Samuel again the third 
time. And he arose and went to Eli, and said. 



Here am I ; for thou calledst noe. And Eh per- 
ceived that the Lord had called the chiUL 

9 Therefore Eli said tmto Samuel, Go, lie down : 
and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt say. 
Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth. So Samuel 
went and lay down in his place, 

10 And thie Lord came, and stood, and called as 
at other times, Samuel, Samuel Then Samuel 
said. Speak ; for thy servant heareth. 

11 And the Lord said to Samuel, Behokl, I will 
do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every 
one that heareth it shall tingle. 

12 In that day I will perform against Eli all that I 
have spoken concerning his house, from the begin- 
ning even unto the end. 

13 For I have told him that I will judge his house 
forever, for the iniquity which he knew, because his 
sons « did bring a curse upon themselves, and he r^ 
strained them not. 

14 And therefore I have sworn unto the house of 
Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's house shall not be ' 
purged with sacrifice nor offering forever. 



• Or. rart. 



• Ot^/rtquent. Heb. widely spread. 



Bnbjeet :— God's Call to the Voung. 

Text: —"Than Samnal laid, Spaak, for thy 
••rraat hoareth."— i Sam. 3 : 10. 

OontamporarT Hiitory.— €hreeee : era of the 

Trojan war. jBfypt : dynasty of the Ramesids, 

a period of high dvilfzation. 



• The Sept. has, speak evil of God. ' Or. expiated. 

Analysis.— L The Spiritnal Darkness of 

Israel : a Night Scene in the Tabernacle '.—vs. i- 

3. II. The old Priest and the young Prophet : 

the Voice of God mistaken for the voice of man \— 

vs. 4-10. III. The doom of an unfaithful Priest- 

hood announced ;— rx. 11-14. 



AHALTTICAL QUB8TI01I8.— ^/ a timt of spiritual darkntss in Israel^ where do we find young Sam- 
uel^ the future gre<st prophet ?— Vs. i. H<rw is a night scene in the sanctuary at Shiloh described ?— Vs. 2-3. 
What voice did Samuel hear ?— Vs. 4. For whose voice did he twice mistake it, aud how was he twice re-as- 
sured ?— Vs. 5-6. WA/x/ cause is assigned for SamuePs mistake ?— Vs. 7. At the third callings what did the 
aged priest^ Eli^ Perceive ?— Vs. 8. What instruction did he give the lad?— Vs. 9. UPon a renewal of the 
mysterious call, what answer did Samuel return ?—Vs. 10. What Prophecy of inexorable judgment upon 
the corrupt priesthood did Samuel now hear ?— Vs. 1 1-14. 

WOBD STUDIES AHD OBITICAL HOTIS.— Ministered ; literally served. He was employed in such 

duties about the sanctuary as a boy could perform. Before ; literally, under the direction of the chief 

priest, Eli. The Lord ; whenever this word is printed in small capitals, it is a rendering of Yahweh or 

Jahveh,«jEHOVAH. Prodons . , oponyision; rare, frequent, sat margin. — ^Kot yot gone ont; 

but was burning dimly through lowness of oil, and this indicates that it was towards morning. Temple ; 

not a temple, but a tent,— the tabernacle. llie ark ; a box of cedar or acacia wood, containing the tables 

of the Law. ^The Lord oalled ; we do not know how the Infinite Mind impresses itself upon the finite 

mind ; we do not know how the Lord called SamueL Of the definiteness of the impression theine is no doubt, 

of the Mtf/A^M/ there is no knowledge. The Lord oame and stood ; literally, /r/j^M/^ Himself. This is, 

of course, subjective vision, see vs. 15. ^Bli . . his house ; the weak priest and his corrupt sons. Hot 

bonnrffed . . fortror ; it was too late to avert penalty, the corrupt priesthood must be swept away. 

LBS80ire.—l. Ifery ohild is called of God to make the best and the most of his life. It is foolish and 

wicked to waste the life which God has given. %. Bnt OTOry child does not hear and heed God's calL 

Why not ? Ignorance, carelessness and obstinacy are the principal reasons. Some say they cannot hear 
God's voice. But that is nonsense ; it is not true. There is one of God's voices which every child, not an 

i4iot, iwMi/ hear. What is it? 8. Tonr oonsoieneo is God's voice. What does it say? It says. You 

ought to do this, you ought not to do that. It is just as surely God's voice as was the voice that Samuel 
beard. It is God's call to you to rise up and do Right.^— 4. The words of Jesns, written in the Bible, so 
that you can make no mistake about tiiem, are God's call to you. By them God says. Reverence Me, be 
kind and helpful to your fellows, follow the truth, fight against evil 6» ToQT TalontS are God's calL 
If, for example, you have a special aptitude for a particular business, for any branch of mechanics, or for 
study, or teaching, or literature, or science, or oratory, or any art,— what is that but the voice of Him who made 
you, saying. Cultivate this gift, and make the most of it ?— -6. Tonr Opportnnitios are God's call. Are you 
bom to riches ? Study how to wisely and nobly use them. Are you bom to poverty ? Learn how to nobly 
ttniggle and overcome, as the world's best men and women have done. God calls each one of us to form a 
woBLB CHARACTER, however and wherever we are placed in Hfe. 
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THE' SORROWrUL DfATH OF. ELI. Pniy 14. 1889. 



TIME,—^ years later than the last lesson. Twelfth Century, p. Q. — -PLACB8.— (i). Shiloh, where 

Eli died, and from -whence the ark was carried to tnt oattl^eld of (2) Ebenezer, 

twenty or thirty miles away. 

THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Sanimi-lS. (Reviston), 



1 And the word of Samuel came to all Israel. 
Now Samuel went out against the Philistines to 
battle, and pitched beside " Eben-ezer: and the 
Philistines pitched in Aphek. 

2 And the PhiUstines put themselves in array 
against Israel : and when > they joined battle, Israel 
was smitten before the Philistines : and they slew 
of the *^ army in the field about four thousand men. 

3. And when the people were come into the 
camp, the elders of Israel said, Wherefore hath the 
Lord smitten us to-day before the Philistines? 
Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lord out 
of Shiloh unto us, that it may come among: us, and 
save us out of the hand of our enemies. 

4. So the people sent to Shiloh, and they brought 
from thence the ark of the covenant of the Lord of 
hosts, which " sitteth upon the cherubim : and the 
two sons of Eli. Hophni and Phinehas, were there 
with the ark of the covenant of God. 

5 And when the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
came into the camp, all Israel shouted with a great 
shout, so that the earth rang again. 

6 And when the Philistines heard the noise of the 
shout, they said. What meaneth the noise of this 
great shout in the camp of the Hebrews ? And they 
understood that the ark of the Lord was come into 
the camp. 

7 And the Philistines were afraid, for they said, 
God is come into the camp. And they said. Woe 
unto us ! for there hath not been such a thing here- 
tofore. 

8 Woe unto us I who shall deliver us out^of the 
baud of these mighty gods ? these are the gods that 
smote the Egyptians with all manner of ^ plagues 
in the wilderness. 



9 Be stoottg, and quit yourselves like men, O ye 
Philistines, that he be not servants unto the Heb- 
rews, as they have been to you : quit yourselves like 
men, and fight. 

10 And the Philistines fought, and Israel was 
smitten, and they fled every man to his tent : and 
there was a very great slaughter; for there fell of 
Israel thirty thousand footmen. 

11 And the ark of God was taken; and the two 
sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. 

12 And there ran a man of Benjamin out of the 
* army, and came to Shiloh the same day with his 
clothes rent, and with earth upon his head. 

13 And when he came, lo, Eli sat upon his seat * 
by the wa>'side watching : for his heart trembled for 
the ark of God. And when the man came into the 
city, and told it, all the city cried out. 

14 And when Eli heard the noise of the crying, he 
said, What meaneth the noise of this tumult ? And 
the man hasted, and came and told Eli. 

15 Now Eli was ninety and eight years old ; and 
hb eyes were * set, that he could not see. 

16 And the man said unto Eli, I am he that came 
out of the * army, and 1 fled to-day out of the * 
army. A nd he said. How went the matter, my son ? 

17 And he that brought the tidings answered and 
said, Israel is fled before the Philistines, and there 
hath been also a great slaughter among the people, 
and thy two sons also, Hophni and Phinehas, are 
dead, and the ark ot God is taken. 

18 And it came to pass, when he made mention of 
the ark of God, that he fell from off his seat back- 
ward by the side of the gate, and his neck brake, 
and he died: for he was an old man, and heavy. 
And he had judged Israel forty years. 



« See ch. 7 : 12. » Or. the battU wu spread. "> Heb. ctrray. " Or. dwelleth between, ^ Heb. smUing. * Heb. 
array. * The Sept. has, beside the gate^ watchm£ the way. * See 1 Kings 14 : 4. 



Subject:— Cultivation of the Will. 

Text:— *' Hit ton did bring a enne upon 
themielvef , and he reitrained them not.*'— 
1 Sam. 3 : 13. {Revision), 

BeooUeotioni of Last Lesion.— Who was Sam- 
uel? Under what circumstances did he hear the 
call of God ? By what agencies does God call you ? 

Befereneet.— The events of this lesson are re- 
ferred to in Psalm 78 : 56-64 ; and Jeremiah 
7 : 12-14 



aviii.— I. Defeated in their first engage- 
ment with the Philistines, the Israelites resort to a 
superstitious use of their sacred symbols ; — vs. 1- 

5, II. The Philittinee, at first disheartened by 

the fear of Israel's God, recover their courage, and 

resolve to fight bravely ; — w. 6-9. III. The 

Iiraelitei are defeated with great slaughter, the 
ark of their God is captured, and its priests slain :— 

w. lo-ii. IV. Eli diet under the shock of this 

total defeat \—vs. 12-18. 



ANALYTICAL QUE8TI0K8.— ^> whom were the Israelites defeated in the first battle^ and how many 
men did they lose ?— Vs, i-a. What expedient did the elders suggest^ to give success in the next battle ?— Vs. 
3. How was this suggestion carried out? — Vs. 4. How was the renewed confidence ff the Israelite ctrmy 
manifested ?— Vs. 5. What effect did this have upon the Philistine army ?— Vs. 6-8. Did they recover their 
courage before the battle ?— Vs. 9. What was the result of the battle ?— Vs. lo-i i . How wcu the news of this 
defeat carried to Eli ?— Vs. 12-17. What was the effect upon Mm ?— Vs. 18. 

LE880K8.— 1. The ark was a wooden chest,— it could not fight a battle. So is a cross made of wood, 
and a flag of silk or bunting,— they cannot fight. But if they have become the signs of something very 

sacred to you, they can inspire ^'m^ with courage to fight. 2. The reason why the ark (which had been 

the sign of something very sacred to the Israelites), did not help them win the batfle, was that they had 

lost the sacred idea for which it once stood,— the idea of God's presence and friendship. 8. How had 

they lost it ? Just as we lose our sacred ideas, by neglecting to worship God, and by disobeying His laws. 
There is many a battle with temptation in thb life, (perhaps one coming on this very day) in which we shall 
be shamefully defeated if we have lost our faith in God and goodness. Vet faith in God and goodness can- 
not be kept alive in us unless we worship God and practise goodness. 4. Ton are placed in this life to 

educate your will^ so that you may become strong, brave, wise and good. Begin at once to train your wiU. 
How ? Choose some things which you know are right, and stick to them. Vou know it is right to worship 
and obey God, to tell the truth, to help the weak,— do not let your own weakness, nor anybodj-'s ridicule or 
opposition, prevent you from doing these things. Do them always, do them in spite of opposition, begin to 
do them now, to-day. ^ Digitized bv 



Lesson m.] 



SAMUEL THE REFORMER. 



[July21,188e. 



TDOB.— About the beginning of the eleventh century, B. C. More than 20 years after our last lesion. 

PLACB.~(i). KiRiATH-jEARiM, {Forest-CUy) in the mountains of Judah, west of Jerusalem. (2). 

MizPAH, {watck-iower) ytht highest mountain of this region, six thousand and six feet 

above the level of the sea. Abont three miles N. W. from Jerusalem. 

THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Sam. 7: 1-1 2. {Revision). 



1 And the men of Kiriath-jearim came, and fetched 
up the ark of the Lord, and brought it into the 
hou^ of Al^^dab in * the hill, and sanctified 
E\e&i his son to keep the ark of the Lord. 

2 And it came to pass, from the day that the ark 
abode in Kiriath-jearim, that the time was long ; for 
it was twenty years : and all the house of Israel * la- 
mented after the Lord. 

3 And Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel, 
saying. If ye do return unto the Lord with all your 
heart, then put away the strange gods and the Ash- 
taroth from among you, and ^° prepare your hearts 
onto the Lord, and serve him only : and he will de- 
liver you out of the hand of the Philistines. 

, 4 Then the children of Israel did put away the 
'. fiaalim and the Ashtaroth, and served the Lord 
only. 

5 .And Samuel said. Gather all Israel to Mizpah, 
anid 1 will pray for you unto the Lord. 

6 And they gathered together to Mizpah, and 
drew water, and poured it out before the Lord, and 
fasted on that day, and said there. We have sinned 
against the Lord. And Samuel judged the children 
of Israel in Mizpah. 



7 And when the Philistines heard that the chil- 
dren of Israel were gathered together to Mizpah, 
the lords oi the Philistines went up against Israel 
.And when the children of Israel heard it, they were 
afraid of the Philistines. 

8 And the children of Israel said to Samuel, 
Cease not to cry unto the Lord our God for us, that 
he will save us out of the hand of the Philistines. 

9 And Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered it 
for a whole burnt offering unto the Lord: and 
Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israel; and the 
Lord answered him. 

10 And as Samuel was offering up the burnt offer- 
ing, the Philistines drew near to battle against 
Israel : but the Lord thundered with a great ^ thun- 
der on that day upon the Philistines, and discom- 
fited them; and they were smitten down before 
Israel. 

11 And the men of Israel went out of Mizpah, 
and pursued the Philistines, and smote them until 
they came under Bethcar. 

12 Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between 
Mizpah and Shen, and called the name of it * Eben- 
ezer, saying. Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. 



* Or. Giieak. * Or. was draum togretktr. ><> Or. direct: ^ Heb. voice. » That is. The statu qf kelp . 



Snbjaet :— The Conditions of Power, 

Text:—** Cease to do eril ; learn to do well."— 
JsA. I : 16-17. 

Beeolleotioni of Last Letion.— By what device 
did the Israelites attempt to overcome the Philis- 
tines? What was the result ? Describe the death 
of EU. 

Analysii.— I Bamners vigoronf teaehingt, 
aided by the continuance of the Philistine oppres- 
sion and other misfortunes, gradually brought the 
Israelites to humility and repentance, and a long- 
ing to be at peace with Gc)d;--<^j. 1-4. II. A 



National Aiiembly was convened at the Watch- 
tower mountain, when Samuel judged that the 
times were ripe for a fresh attempt at national 
unity under Yahweh. The menacing attitude of 
the Philistines favored his plans and brought the 
people to a sense of absolute dependence upon 

Yahweh and his prophet;— pj. 5-10. III. Tlie 

signal defeat of the Philistines restored the cour- 
age and cemented the unity of the people, and fixed 
them once more in allegiance to Yahweh ;—i'x. 11- 




5. What symbol of penitence did the i ^ ^ < 

Vs. 7. At the request of the people what offering aid Samuel make .-*— Vs. 8-9. Wh 
fortunes of the battle ?— Vs. 10-11. What memorial did Samuel then set up .-'— Vs. 



Uflyc , _. 

What enemies did this gathering attract ?— 
What was the effect upon the 
" . 12. 

WOBD BTXTDIES AHD CBITICAL K0TE8.— Lamented after the Lord ; margin, was drawn together 

ix., they began to long for the blessing and peace of God. The Ashtaroth ; plural of a female divinity, 

worshipped in groves with revoking rites. Baalim ; plural of a male divinity— Baal, jm^-^^— worshipped 

by nneans of large and small images or idols. The Lord ; wherever printed in small capitals this word is 

Jehovah or Yahweh, and means the national God of Israel Water . . poured it ont before the 

Lord; a symbolical confession of tlieir weakness and worthlessness, '* we are as water spilt on the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again." (2 Sam. 14 : 14) . ^The Lord thnndered ; in the imaginative phil- 
osophy of the Hebrews, thunder was a symbol of the divine voice (see margin). 

LB880H8.— 1. It is all very simple: no man or nation can neglect God and go against Hb laws, 
without getting hurt The whole story of man on this globe tells us this. Start wrong ; fall in love with 
Pleasure, Money, or any other false god, neglect or defy the Eteraal,— and down you go I *' Fear (rever- 
ence) God : keep His commandments ; this is the whole of man." 8. The other thing is very simple :— 

when you find yourself going wrong— stop ! In the whole story of man on this globe, no man has ever 
found any other way of getting saved than to stop doing wrong. " Put away the evil of your doings from 

before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do well." 8. Bo you say, I oannot stop 1 Call upon God 1 

That is just it. In the whole story of man on this globe, no man ever earnestly and persistently called upon 
God, without getting power to resist evil. But don't call on a wooden chest. Don't call on a wooden doc- 
trine. Call on the real God who made you, who put you to school here, who watches your career with solici- 
tude, who will never desert you. " For the Lord is good ; His mercy endureth forever." 4. There is SO 

mudl capacity of power in you, and God is so willing and strong to help you, that if you put the two things 
together, there is no sin that you cannot overcome. All moral evil is vulnerable, but it i^ll noH?P. overcome 
without your coK)peration. Digitized by VjUUg 
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ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KINQ. 



[JxLijTB, 



TIHB.— Eleventh Century, B.C. Periiaps fifteen or twenty yean after the last leteon. ^PLACB. Kamah* 

the home of SamueL With the definite article, this word means tkg keighi. 



THE SCRIPTURE; 1 



8 s 4-SO. (Revision). 



4 Then all the elders of Israel gathered them- 
selves together, and came to Samuel unto Ramah : 

5 And they said unto him, Behold, thou art old, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways : now make us a 
king to judge us like all the nations. 

6 But the thing displeased Samuel, when they 
said, Give us a king to judge us. And Samuel 
prayed unto the Lord. 

7 And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto 
the voice of the people in all that they say unto 
thee : for they have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not be king over them. 

8 According to all the works which they have done 
since the day that I brought them up out of Egppt 
even unto this day, in that they have forsaken me, 
and served other gods, so do they also unto thee. 

9 Now therefore hearken unto their voice: how- 
beit ithou shalt protest solemnly unto them, and 
Shalt show them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them. 

10 And Samuel told all the words of the Lord 
unto the people that asked of him a king. 

11 And he said, This will be the manner of the 
king that shall reign over you ; he will take your 
sons, and appoint them unto him, * for his chariots, 
and to be his horsemen ; and they shall run before 
his chariots: 



12 And he will appoint them unto him for cap> 
tains of thousands, and captains of fifties ; and ht 
vnll set some to plough his ground, and to reap his> 
harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and the 
instruments of his chariots. 

13 And he will take your daughters to be * confec- 
tionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. 

14 And he will take your fields, and your vine- 
yards, and your olive-yards, even the beit of them, 
and give them to his servants. 

15 And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of 
your vineyards, and give to his * officers, and to his 
servants. 

16 And he will take your menservants, and your 
maidservants, and your goodliest * young men, and 
your asses, and put them to his work. ^ 

17 He will take the tenth of your flocks : and ye 
shall be his servants 

18 And ye shall cry out in that day because of 
your king which ye shall have chosen you ; and the 
Lord will not answer you in that day. 

19 But the people refused to hearken unto the 
voice of Samuel ; and they said. Nay ; but we will 
have a king over us ; 

20 That they also may belike all the nations ; and 
that our king may judge us, and go out before us, 
and fight our battles. 



» Or, over his chariots^ and over his kor us. * Or, per/unurs. See Ex. 30 : 26. » Or, eM$tMchs. « The Sept, has, herds. 



Subject :~The Art op Freedom. 

Text:— ** But the people refoied to hearken 
unto the Toieo of Saaintl ; and they said, Kay ; 
bnt we will have a king over oi. 

BecoUeotioni of Last LeMon.~What effect did 
Samuel's teaching at last have upon the people? 
What symbolic use did they make of water at their 
national assembly, and what did it mean ? After 



their victory, what monument did they set up ? 

Analysis.— I. A Dtpntation of the chief nten 
wait upon Samuel, and demand that he appoint a 

king for Israel ;— vj. 4-5. II. Samnel sets plain- 

*ly before them the evils of a despotic monarchy ;— 
vs. 6^18. III. The Demand is peremptorily re- 
peated.— vj. 19-20. 



AKALTTICAL QITBSTIOKS.— iVhai demand^ for what reasons^ did the lecuLing men of Israel nerw 
make ?— Vs, 1-2. How did this demand affect Samuel, and to whom did he resort ?— Vs. 3. By what con- 
siderations were his wounded feelings soothed ?— Vs. 7-8. What Protest was he to make ?— Vs. 9. How did 
Samuel set forth the tyranny which a king would exercise over their sons ?— Vs. 10-12. Over their daugh' 
ters ?— Vs. 13. Over their lands and Products ?— Vs. 14-15. Over their servants and flocks and themselves ? 
Vs. 16-17. Under this tyranny y could they have recourse to the Lord? — Vs. 18. Unappalled by this cata- 
logue of evils y how did the people repeat their demand? — Vs. 19-20. 

WOBD STUDIBS AXB CBITICAL K0TE8.— Elders; literally, seniors : heads of families and of tribes. 

King ; Heb. Melek ; some of his duti^ and restrictions are defined in Deut. 17 : 14-ao. Displaaaod ; 

properly, "the thing was evil in his eyes." The Lord said ; there is no ground whatever for the supposi- 
tion that the writer intended this to be construed as literal speech, here or elsewhere. He used the formula 
of his times. ^Thoy havo not re jootod thoe ; better, not thee but me have they rejected. Protest ; lit- 
erally, testify to them. Xannor ; what arbitrary rights and privileges he will have over them, his will 

being the law. ^Tonng men ; (VJ> 16) , see margin ; the reading should be oxen, 

LBSflOKS.— 1 . Sforjbod J wants to he free, but everybody does not know how to be free. The Israel- 
ites, evidently, dki not. To abandon the rule of God for the rule of a man like themselves, was clearly not 
the best way. Yet the rule of a man may be better than no rule at all, for order is necessary to progress and 

happiness. 8. ** Thtrt aro two froodoms,— the false, where a man is free to do what he likes ; the true, 

where a man is free to do what he ought." '* It is not worth the name of freedom, to be at liberty to play the 

fool." 8. If yon wish to ho f roo go and put yourself under the highest service you can find,— there is no 

other way. If you are not in bonds to virtue you will be in bonds to vice. What you have in this hfe is a 
ch(nce of Rulers,— nothing more. If you will not be ruled by Industry and Economy, you will be ruled by 
Poverty and Want ; if you will not serve Knowledge, you must be the slave of Ignorance ; if you refuse the- 

rule of Goodness, you must accept the tyranny of evil 4. The sonrioo of God is the highest freedom. 

The Israelites were not noble enough to serve God wholly, so they fell into anarchy, and chose a Idng to 

escape the hard work of self-rule,— jumping, as we say, "out of the frying-pan into the fire." 5. 

Ood. No path in life b easy, but obedience to the Highest is far easier than^verv l^ft^/^wtt^ I p 
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The Hills of the Lord. 

BY REV. WILLIAM GANNETT. 

God ploughed one day with an earthquake, 

And drove his furrows deep I 
The huddling plains upstarted. 

The hiUs were all asleep ! 

But that is the mountains' secret, 

Age-hidden in their breast ; 
** God's peace Is everlasting," 

Are the dream-words of their rest. 

He hath made them the haunt of beauty. 

The home elect of his grace ; 
He spreadeth his morning on them. 

His sunsets light their face. 

The people of tired cities 
Come up to the shrine and pray ; 

God freshens again within them 
As be passes by all day. 

And lo, I have caughttheh* secret t 

The beauty deeper than all I 
This faith-tkat Life's hard moments. 

When the jarring sorrows befall. 

Are but God plowing his mountains ; 

And those mountains yet shall be 
The eoofce of his grace and freshness, 

And his peace everlasting to me. 



The Vaoation. 
This is vacation-time. Many churches 
and Sunday-schools are closed, especially 
in the cities and large towns, and many 
faithful workers and many diligent schol- 
ars are taking their annual change of air, 
scene, and occupation. I wish I could say 
that all are doing it, for while I do not be- 
lieve, — unless under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, — in closing either church or 
Sunday-school at all, I do believe in the 
physical, intellectual and moral value of 
rest and change. 



I NOTICE that many religious contempo- 
raries abound in warnings against spiritual 
relaxation during the vacatiotf, and in sug- 
gestions of what may be done to prevent it. 



Many of the plans proposed are sound and 
good, especially the suggestion that you 
should take hold and help, or even initiate 
some good work in the place where you are 
spending your vacation. Some most effec- 
tive Christian work has been done in just 
that way, and much more can be done. To 
help a struggling church, no matter of what 
denomination, to organize a Christian En- 
deavor Society, or a Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship, or a Social Science Gub, 
or a Working Boys* or Girls' Qub, or to find 
places for the Fresh- Air-Fund children, or 
to hold a Conversation Class in Religion, 
Economics or Ethics,~these are only a 
few of the many good and refreshing 
things that can be done in vacation, to 
your great personal advantage. For a 
useful hand and a happy heart are abso- 
lutely essential to vacation-benefit 

But I do not share the anxiety of those 
who fear a spiritual lapse through the in- 
termission of the ordinary spiritual exer- 
cises. A real spirituality is far too robust 
to sicken or die during a vacation. I have 
no fear that any of my people, old or 
young, who have learned the secret and 
tasted the delights of a real communion 
with God, will intermit it in the midst of 
the glory of God's works by sea or moun- 
tain. 

" Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, ... 'tis naught to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the dty full ; 
And where He vital spreads there must be joy." 



Happiness is not perfected until it is 
shared.— Jane Porter. 
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FOR TEACHERS. 
Commissioned. 

BY ELIZABETH P. POPE. 

Oh, it is sweet to feel the breath of God 

Blow through our saik of thought, and waft them on, 

Like a rich freighted ship, 

Heavy with blessings for those eager souls 

Who wait upon the shores of time for them I 

Yet it is hard to put the songs of heaven 
In words, those forms of earth-baked day 
In which we mold the manna sent from God 
To hungry souls who starve for bread of life. 

For like disciples in the olden time, 

To some of us is granted privilege 

To take the bread the Master breaks himself, 

And give to famished ones, who wait 

In scattered groups on the green earth. 

Let us be wise, and graciously divide 

These crumbs unto the chosen ones. 

Lest some go hungry through our grudging gifts. 

And never taste to see the Lord is good. 

^Sunday School Times. 



Stmig into Effioienoy. 
Three years ago a young man was given 
a class of boys in a Sunday-school. The 
number present from Sunday to Sunday 
varied from two to six, and was very irreg- 
ular. After a few months he overheard a 
woman say of him, '* I think we had better 

give Brother some other business ; 

he isn't much of a teacher." Up to that 
time he had used no helps on the lesson, 
but had contented himself by reading the 
text in the Bible, and thinking it over dur- 
ing the week. But from that day he laid 
hold of the best helps he could find, and 
began to study earnestly. To-day he has 
the largest class in the school, numbering 
over thirty. The remark that at first stung 
him proved the spur that made him a suc- 
cessful teacher. In many a school might 
be found teachers with large latent abili- 
ties, who are content not to succeed. How 
can we wake them up ? — Pilgrim Teach- 
er. 



Sympathy with Ignorance a Quali- 
floation for Teachership. 

The man that would teach must first 
learn. Dogmatism is as fatal to teacher- 
ship as self-will is to leadership. The man 
who knows every thing is a good candi- 
date for the first form ; the man who is a 
child, feeling his own ignorance, is a good 
candidate for the pulpit. The man who is 
most earnest in his quest for the truth is 



most fitted to teach it to others. I remem- 
ber once carrying to my father an invita- 
tion from a magazine editor to prepare an 
article on a certain subject "You had 
better prepare it yourself," said my father. 
" I know nothing about it," I replied. 
"Then you are just the one to prepare 
the article," was the rejoinder ; " for he 
that would teach another must needs know 
two things: the ignorance of his pupils, 
and the subject he is to teach them. And 
it is always easier for an ignorant man to- 
learn the subject than it is for a learned 
man to familiarize himself with the condi- 
tion of ignorance which he is to instruct." 
Perhaps this is the reason why God has 
appointed men, not angels, to preach the 
Gospel. We may not know the love of 
God so well, but we know far better the 
sin which that love seeks to remedy. The 
man who is ever learning truth is the man 
best fitted to teach it. The young lady 
who feels herself least competent to take a 
Sunday-school class is the one to teach it 
If a young would-be teacher has no niis- 
givings, it will be safe for his pastor or his 
superintendent to have misgivings for him. 
This is a principle of wide application ; I 
will not follow it further. — Cristiax 
Union. 



The Principles of Teaching. 

Larkin Dunton, L.L. D., head master 
of Boston Normal School, gave a lecture 
to Sunday-school teachers in Channing 
Hall, from which these extracts are made : 

The Three Forms of Mental Ac- 
tivity. Instructors have to deal with 
three forms of mental activity in the pupiL 
These are knowing, feeline, and willing. 
The action of the mind m respect to 
knowing comprises perception, conscious- 
ness, remembrance, and ima^ation. Feel> 
ing comprises desire, affection, mora! ap- 
probation, etc. Willing is the self-deter- 
mination. With mature persons, deter- 
mination, in many matters, is simply an 
act of volition ; but the juvenile mind acts 
only through motive in willing. What it 
has an incentive for doing, that it will per- 
form. The stimulus to the will in the 
former may be called internal, and in the 
latter external. In the mature adult, the 
internal stimulus is at its maximum, and 
the external at its minimum, the case 
being reversed with the child. 

Stimulating the Will. It should be 
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the endeavor of the teacher, therefore, to 
bring to bear such outward conditions as 
will prove most effective in stimulating 
the will of the child to act, and to avoid 
conditions or environments that have the 
contrary effect. Children are quickly and 
powerfully affected b)r their environment : 
and little matters which an adult would 
not observe, or, if he did so, would not 
heed, disconcert children, and they become 
reluctant or obstinate ; that is, they do not 
bring will into exercise in the way desired 
by the teacher. Individual instances of 
this occurring in a class may arise from 
circumstances peculiar to the child itself ; 
but, when a whole class is found in this 
neutralized condition as -respects the will, 
the teacher must attribute it to himself. 

Value of, Manner. An agreeable man- 
ner, a pleasant greeting, and cheerful ex- 
pression of face on the part of the teacher 
are often the conditions which are absent, 
and affect adversely the process of class 
instruction. The teelingjs are not under 
the control of the will in children ; and 
the teacher should first address himself to 
the work of getting the class into the right 
state, — that is, a con^^enial and sympathetic 
state as respects their feelings. 

Motives. An important distinction 
should next be considered between self-in- 
terest and duty as motive-powers. With 
young children, the relation of conduct to 
Dersonal good is to be first appealed to. 
Many a wayward child is set right by 
being brought to see how punctuality, regu- 
larity and study are to result in the accom- 
plishment of his best good. As the child 
grows older, the relation of his conduct to 
tnegood of others is to be presented to 
him, and he is to be led more and more to 
conform his conduct to the law of right. 



FOR BOYS. 



Who Seeks, Finds. 

BY PH(EBE GARY. 

Take this for fifianted, once for all. 
There is neither chance nor fate. 

And to sit and wait till the skies sliall fall. 
Is to wait as the foolish wait. 

The laurel longed for you must earn, 
It is not of the things men lend ; 

And though the lesson be hard to learn, 
The sooner the better, my friend. 

That another*s head can have your crown 

Is a judgment all untrue ; 
And to pull this man or the other down 

Does not in the least raise you. 

No light that through the ages shines 

To worthless work belongs ; 
Men dig in thoughts as they dig in mines 

For the jewels of their songs. 



Hold not the workl as m debt to you 

When it credits you day by day 
With the light and air, with the sun and dew. 

And all that cheers your way. 
And you in turn, as an honest man, 

Are bound, you will understand, 
To give back either the best you can, 

Or die and be out of hand. 



"Now." 

As for the great men of action, all alike 
have confessed to the power of punctuality 
and accuracy in their lives. When Nel- 
son was on the eve of departure for one of 
his great expeditions, the coachman said 
to him, ** The carriage shall be at the door 
punctually at six o'clock." ''•A quarter 
before^'' said Nelson ; " I have always been 
a quarter of an hour before my time, and 
it has made a man of me." 

Wellington was never known to be five 
minutes late ; the most ill-written note from 
an old private who had served under him 
in the Waterloo campaign was certain to 
receive a full and immediate answer. So 
with General Washington. When his 
secretary on one occasion excused himself 
for the lateness of his attendance, and laid 
the blame upon bis watch, his master 
quietly said, *' Then you must get another 
watch, or I another secretary." 

Punctuality intimately connects itself 
with the subject of delay, though somehow 
it is most readily associated in the mind 
with minor matters of appointment. It is, 
in reality, far-reaching; and there is no 
important or momentous interest that it 
does not touch. On the great clock of 
time there is but one word, and that word 
is ** now." " Now," says a good authority, 
" is the watchword of the wise." " Now " 
is on the banner of the prudent. Let us 
keep this little word always in our mind ; 
and, whenever anything presents itself to 
us in the shape of work, whether mental or 
physical, we should do it with all our 
might, remembering that "now" is the 
only time for us. It is indeed a sorry way 
to get through the world by putting ofiF till 
to-morrow, saying, " Then "' I will do it. 
No ! This will never answer. *' Now " is 
ours ; "Then" may never be. — Selected. 



Peter Putoff. 
I know a little boy whose real name, we 
will say, is Peter Parsons; but the boys 
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call him Peter Putoif, because he has such 
a way of putting off both business and 
pleasure. 

He can learn his lessons well ; but he is 
almost always at the bottom of his class, 
because he has put o£E learning his task 
from one hour to another until it is too 
late. He can walk or run as fast as any 
boy in town ; but, if he is sent on an er- 
rand, the errand never gets done in season, 
because he puts off starting from one mo- 
ment to another. And, for the same rea- 
son, he is almost always late at school, be- 
cause he never can be made to see that it 
is drawing near to nine o'clock. 

If letters are given him to post, they 
never get in in time for the mail ; and, if 
he is to go away by the boat or train, the 
whole family has to exert itself to hurry 
Peter out of the house, lest he defer start- 
ing till the hour be past 

He delays in his play as in his work. 
He puts off reading the library book until 
it is time to send it back ; he waits to join 
the game until it is too late ; and generally 
comes up a little behind-hand for every- 
thing, from Monday morning until Satur- 
day night, and then begins the new week 
by being too late for church and Sunday- 
school. Peter is quite conscious of his 
own fault, and means to reform some 
time ; but he puts off the date of the refor- 
mation so constantly that manhood and 
old J^ will probably overtake this boy, 
and find him still only worthy of the name 
of Peter Putoff.— Little Sower. 



Oo and Do It. 

Don't live a single hotu* of yotu* life 
without doing exactly what is to be done 
in it, and going straight through it from 
beginning to end. Work, play, study, 
whatever it is, take hold at once and finish 
it up squarely and cleanly. Then do the 
next things without letting any moments 
drop between. It is wonderful to see how 
many hoiu^ those prompt people contrive 
to make in a day. It is as if they picked 
up the moments that the drawlers lost. 

And, if you find yourself where you have 
so many things pressing you that you 
hardly know how to begin, let me tell you 
a secret : take hold of the first one that 
comes to hand, and you will [find the rest 



all fall into file and follow after like a com- 
pany of well-drilled soldiers. A man was 
once asked how he ^accomplished so 
much in his Kfe." " My father told me," 
was the reply, ** when I had anything to 
do, to go and do it.** There is the secret. 
Selected. 



The Qreat Master. 

" I am my own master ! " cried a young 
man, proudly, when a friend tried to dis- 
suade him from an enterprise which he 
had on hand : ** I am my own master ! " 

" Did you ever consider what a respon- 
sible post that is ? *' asked a friend. 

" Responsible— is it ? ** 

" A master must lay out the work which 
he wants done, and see that it is done 
right. He should try to secure the best 
ends by the best means. He must keep 
on the lookout against obstacles and acci- 
dents, and watch that everything goes 
straight, else he must faiL" 

"Well." 

"To be master of yourself you have 
your conscience to keep dear, your heart 
to cultivate, your temper to govern, your 
will to direct, and your judgment to in- 
struct You are master over a hard lot; 
and if you don't master them, they wiU 
master you." 

" That is so," said the young man. 

" Now I could imdertake no such thing," 
said his friend. " I should fail, sure, if I 
did. Saul wanted to be his own master, 
and failed. Herod did. Judas did. No 
man is fit for it * One is my master, even 
Christ* I work under his direction. He 
is regulator, and where he is master all 
goes right." Selected. 



From a Millionaire's Addreas to 
Boys. 

" I congratulate you upon being bom to 
that ancient and honorable degree of pov- 
erty which renders it necessary that you 
should devote yourselves to hard work. 
I trust that few, if any, of you have the 
misfortune to be rich men's sons, for, be- 
lieve me, such are heavily weighted in the 
race. A basketful of bonds is the heaviest 
basket a young man ever had to carry. He 
generally gets to staggering under it. We 
have in this city creditable instances of 
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such young men, who have pressed to the 
front rank of our best and most useful 
citizens. These deserve great credit, much 
greater credit than will be yours when you 
occupy similar positions. But the vast 
majority of the sons of rich men are una- 
ble to resist the temptations to which 
wealth subjects them, and sink to unworthy 
lives." 



A Manly Boy. 

Once, in a large boys' school, a disturb- 
ance occurred which involved nearly a 
whole class. The master sent for the 
principal of the school. He entered the 
room and listened to the teacher's account 
of the trouble : then, glancing around at 
the pupils, he said, ** I should like to know 
exactly how this happened, so I will ask 
Fred B. to teU me." 

Fred stood up and related the occurrence 
from beginning to end clearly and fairly, 
naming no names, but taking his share of 
the blame, and then sat down. 

" Now," said the principal, " I should 
like the other boys who have been impli- 
cated in this trouble to follow Fred's ex- 
ample, and acknowledge it as he has 
done." And the other lads arose and 
owned up also. 

Afterward, in speaking of the afiFair, the 
principal said : '* I knew I could rely upon 
Fred to tell me the exact truth without 
fear or favor ; for, though he may be led 
astray in a moment of excitement, he is 
always willing to acknowledge when he 
has done wrong. There is nothing under- 
handed or mean about him. I have tried 
him and tested him often, and he is re- 
garded by both his classmates and teach- 
ers as the soul of honor." - Christian at 
Work. 



FOR GIRLS. 
Whence Come the Roses ? 

There is an old legend that there were 
in the Garden of Eden no roses but white 
ones until Eve tasted of the forbidden 
fruit When the roses saw her do this, 
they blushed for shame, in every shade, 
from the faintest damask to burning red ; 
and ever since there have been all the 
lively tints that we see. 

A different story, howev.er, is told, which 



denies that there were ever any roses at all 
in the world until, on a certain time, in 
Bethlehem, there was a beautiful young 
girl who was charged with a crime, and 
sentenced to be burned to death. They 
led her into a field, and piled fagots around 
her, and set them on fire. But she being 
innocent, prayed while they were burning 
that some wonderful thing might take 
place to show that she was innocent And 
this is what happened: all the fagots 
which were already on fire were changed 
into bushes full of red roses, and those 
which had not kindled turned to white 
ones, also full of flowers. " And these," 
says an ancient writer, "were the first 
rose-trees and roses, both red and white, 
that ever man saw." And the country 
where this was done abounds with them 
to this day. - Selected. 



Home Qirls. 

The girls that are wanted are home girls. 

Girls that are mother's right hand, 
That fathers and brothers can trust to, 

And the little ones understand. 
Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 

And pleasant when nobody sees ; 
Kind and sweet to their own folk, 

Ready and anxious to please. 
The girls that are wanted are careful girls, 

Who count what a thing will cost ; 
Who use with a prudent, generous hand, 

But see that nothing is lost 
The girls that are wanted are girls with hearts ; 

They are wanted for mothers and wives ; 
Wanted to cradle in loving arms 

The strongest and frailest of lives. 

—Anon. 



The GKrl who Helps Mother. 

There is a girl I love to think of. She 
is the girl who helps mother. In her own 
home she is a blessed little saint and com- 
forter. She takes unfinished tasks from 
the tired, stifiF fingers, is a staff upon which 
the gray-haired, white-faced mother leans 
and is rested. She helps mother with the 
spring sewing, with the week's mending, 
with a cheerful conversation and congenial 
companionship that some girls do not 
think worth wasting on "only mother." 
And when there comes a day when 
she must bend over the body of her 
mother, hands folded, disquiet merged in 
rest, the girl who helped mother will find a 
benediction of peace upon her head and in 
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Two Little Old Ladies. 

BY H. MAUD MERRILL. 

Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay. 
In the self -same cottage lived day by day, 
One could not be happy," because," she said, 
" So many children were crying for bread ; " 
And she really had not the heart to smile. 
When the world was so wicked aU the while. 

The other old lady smiled all day long, 
As she knitted or sewed, or crooned a song. 
She had not time to be sad, she said. 
When hungry children were crying for bread. 
So she baked, and knitted, and gave away. 
And declared the world' grew better each day. 
Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay : 
Now which do you think chose the wiser way ? 
—St. Nicholas. 



Morning Compliments. 

A light little zephyr came flitting, 
Just brealdng the morning repose. 

The rose made a bow to the lily. 
The lily she bowed to the rose. 

And then, in a soft little whisper, 
As faint as a perfume that blows : 

*' You are brighter than I," said the lily ; 
" You are fairer than I," said the rose. 

Sydney Dayre, in St. Nicholas. 



The Spirit of a Lady. 
Never was a more graceful tribute paid 
than is paid now by the " Easy Chair " in 
the current number of " Harper's Month- 
ly " to an unnamed woman. So rare a na- 
ture could not remain unknown to the peo- 
ple of her day, but we will respect the 
exquisite reticence of the " Easy Chair," 
whose analysis of the qualities of heart 
and brain that make a lady in the true 
sense must arouse the emulation of every 
woman to grow into the same grace of 
character; "Her views of duty and of 
just human relations were so clear and 
true that she reinvigorated the conscience 
of all who knew her. She was curiously 
free from the little weaknesses which we 
instinctively excuse in ourselves and oth- 
ers, and although her absolute truthfulness 
necessarily but involuntarily rebuked us 
all, we could no more be angry than with 
our own consciences. The reproach was 
entirely involuntary. Never was a woman 
more tenderly tolerant of every honest dif- 
ference, or more careful not to wound 
either by look or word or tone. Too true 
herself to suspect falsity in others, she was 
much too sensible to assume the part of 
Mentor." 



What woman is there who would not re- 
joice to possess the same breadth of vision, 
the same tolerance of opinion, the same 
integrity } Is it beyond cultivation ? Does 
not each day bring to most of us the op- 
portunity to grow in social grace and tol- 
erance, and yet maintain integrity of soul ? 
Such a woman loses sight of the individual 
in the race, has a sense of kinship with all 
human life. And it is this that makes it 
possible for the " Easy Chair " to give the 
most finished definition of lady : " A fugi- 
tive slave and the Prince of Wales would 
have been treated by her in a way which 
would have assured them both that the 
different circumstances of their condition 
did not obscure their equal hum2uiity." 



We are the mariners, and God the sea ; 
And, though we make false reckoning and run 
Wide of a righteous course and are undone. 
Out of his wide deeps of love we cannot be. 



Faith lifts her telescope on high. 
And brings the heavenly glories nigh. 

Hope trims her taper with a prayer 
That she may find an entrance there. 

Love stoops to earth in service sweet, 
And foremost treads the golden street. 



Are there not aspirations in each heart 
After a better, brighter workl than this ? 

Longing for beings nobler in each part, 
Things more exalted, steeped in deeper bliss i* 

Who gave us these ? What are they ? Soul, in thee 

The bud is budding now for immortality ! 

—Robert Nicoll. 



Before I commit a sin it seems to me so 
shallow that I may wade through it dry- 
shod from any guiltiness ; but when I have 
committed it, it often seems so deep that 
I cannot escape without drowning. - Ful- 
ler. 



Disclosures you mav not make to man 
you can make to the Lord. Men may be 
too little for your great matters ; God is not 
too great for your small ones. Only give 
yourself to prayer, whatever be the occa- 
sion that calls for it. 



Grace does not come to the heart as wc 
set a cask at the comer of the house, to 
catch the rain in the shower. It is a pul> 
ley fastened to the throne of God, which 
we pull, bringing the blessing. — Talmage. 
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Xesson V.] 



I Sam. 9 : 15-27. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[August 4, 1889. 



DiffloTilties of the Kingr. — "The 

FIRST KING in such a monarchy had a position of 
supreme difficulty. It was totally unlike anytliing 
hitherto known. While in name the chief masris- 
trate, it was only in subordination to the invisible 
king Jehovah, expressed through specially commis- 
sioned prophets. On every side the royal power 
was limited and directed by the authority of men 
who held no political office in the State. It was 



almost inevitable that the first experiment should 
be a failure. Everything was new, untried, strange. 
The first reign was at best only an attempt to set 
the new kingship to work in its singular subordina- 
tion to theocratic principles. But it served a great 
end ; for if Saul had not thrown light on the de- 
mands and conditions of the new monarchy, there 
could have been no David. Saul was only the step 
by which David mounted to the throne."— Geikie. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. - Soon after the last lesson. Eleventh century, B. C. 

Place.— Ramah, the residence of Samuel ; a high place of worship in or near the 
town ; and Samuel's own house. 

PerfiK>n8. — Samuel, now nearly eighty years old. Saul, son of Kish, of the tribe 
of Benjamin. Old enough to have a grown-up son (Jonathan). 

Reoolleotions of Last Lesson. — What demand was made of Samuel ? How 
did he attempt to dissuade Israel from having a king ? With what success ? 

Text : — " By me kings reign, and princes decree justice " —Proverbs, 8 : 15. 

The Scripture Study; — i Sam. 9 : 15-27. {Revision^ 

An€d3rtic€J Questions. How had Samuel been prepared to discern the right man 
to anoint as king?— Kj. 15, 16, 17. With what question did Saul approach Samuel?— 
Vs, 18. In what obscure way did Samuel hint at the honor in store for Sauli*— Kjt. 19, 
20. What was Saul's surprised answer ? - Vs, 21. How did Samuel make Saul an hon- 
ored guest at his banquet? — Vs, 22-24. Returning from the high place of worship, what 
took place between them ? - ^. 25-27. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. — Revealed ; literally, uncovered the ear, 
In the gate ; The Septuagint reads city, Gk> up before me ; a mark of re- 
spect. — The high place ; the place set apart for worship, still higher than the site of 

the town. Verae 20 ; the readings are obscure, but the meaning is. You are the desire 

of all Israel. ^Thirty peraona ; the Septuagint says, seventy, ^The aprlng of the 

day ; literally, as the morning arose. 

Ancdysis. — I. A Preliminary Warning of the Coming Man; vs. 15-17. — II. 
The Coming Man appears, is recognized by Samuel, and his elevation to the kingship 

is hinted at; -vs. 18-21. III. Honors showed to Saul at the banquet; — vs. 22- 

24. IV. At Samuel's House, and the departure of the chosen king ; vs. 25-27. 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The First King of Isrciel. " Saul 

is the first king of Israel. In him that new and 
strange idea became impersonated. In him we feel 
that we have made a marked advance in the history, 
—from the patriarchal and nomadic state, which 
concerns us mainly by its contrast with our own, to 
that fixed and settled state which has more or less 
pervaded the whole church ever since." 

Saul not the Man of the New 
Age. — " Although in outvard form Saul 
belonged to the new epoch ; although even in spirit 



he from time td time threw himself into it, yet on 
the whole he is a product of the earlier condition. 
While Samuel's existence comprehends and overlaps 
both periods in the calmness of a higher elevation, 
the career of Saul derives its peculiar interest from 
the fact that it is the eddy in which both streams 
converge. In that vortex he struggles,— the centre 
of events and persons greater than himself ; and in 
that struggle he is borne down and lost. It is this 
pathetic interest which has more than once sug- 
gested the story of Saul as a subject for the modem 
drama. . . ." 
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Saul's Family. — " Saul is the first 

character of the Jewish history which we are able to 
trace with any minuteness of detail He is the first 
in regard to whom we can make out the whole con- 
nection of a large family, father, uncle, cousins, 
sons, grandsons,— which, as a modem historian well 
observes, b so important in making us feel that we 
have acquired a real acquaintance with any per- 
sonage of past times."— Dean Stanley, in His- 
tory of the Jewish Church. 

The Method of Saul's Election. - 

It is to be reg^retted that our lesson was 
not taken from the second of the two ac- 
counts of Saul^s election which the record 
contains; (i Sam. id : 17-27),— which is 
simple, concise and intelligible. A na- 



tional assembly was convened by Samuel 
at Mizpeh, and lots were cast, - after the 
manner of the time, — to find the tribe and 
the family from which the king should be 
chosen. When Saul was selected and pro- 
duced, his mighty stature at once concilia- 
ted the public taste, and the cry was raised 
** Long live the king ! " - thus ratifying his 
selection. The student should also note 
the fact that the relief of Jabesh-Gilead, at 
which Saul won his first victory, is de- 
scribed in one account as preceding, and 
in another as following his election, (i 
Sam. 12 : 12, and 11 : 1-12.) 



TEXTUAL POINTS. 



A man out of the land of Benja^ 
min. There are signs of an astute policy 
in the selection of the new ruler from the 
smallest of the tribes, — thus avoiding any 
awakening of jealousy between the more 
powerful tribes. Small as the tribe of 
Benjamin was, it had a wide reputation for 
fierceness in battle, and for a sturdy insist- 
ence on its rights ; and military prowess 
and personal ascendency were the quali- 
ties most needed at this juncture. And, 
indeed, there is no crisis in human affairs 
where personal courage and the ascen- 
dency which it gives, is not of transcend- 
ent importance. 

For whom is all that is desira- 
hle in Israel I Literally, all that is de- 
sirable in Israel — power, wealth and fame, 
— is for you, Samuel^s task was to pre- 
pare the mind of an unambitious, unas- 
piring man, who was thinking of nothing 
higher than the recovery of his father's 
asses, for the greatness that was about to 
descend on him. Much is said by moral- 
ists in derogation of ambition ; but every 
one ought to be ambitious to use his pow. 
ers to the best advantage, and to take that 
place in this world's affairs for which his 
powers fit him. Many noble powers re- 
main undeveloped through lack of ambi- 
tion, and, as a rule, the ambition of the 
young should have the spur rather than the 
curb. 

Am I not a Benjamite 1 Literally, 
I am of too small and insignificant a strain 
for this great honor. Modesty and self- 
distrust are qualities placed in us for the 
evident purpose of preventing us from en- 



tering upon courses for which we are not 
fitted. They hold us back to give time 
for thought; they bid us examine our- 
selves ; they favor self-inspection, and the 
discernment of our real powers. But they 
often hold able men back, and put them 
under the rule of inferior men who have 
not the qualities of rulership. Try and 
make a just estimate of yourself, and do 
not allow yourself to be held back fiom 
the exercise of your gifts through fear of 
being presumptuous. Arrogance and pre- 
sumption are great weaknesses, but the 
fear of being thought arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous is often a greater weakness. 
Saul's hesitation on account of the insig- 
nificance of his family may have been 
natural enough, but it was not in the least 
admirable. His only thought should have 
been. Am I fit for tiiis great work ? Arc 
obscure origin, an insignificant family, 
have nothing to do with the question of 
kingly qualities. We have learned to 
"smile at the claims of long descent;** 
and not to honor men for the abilities of 
their grandfathers. 

And the cook took up the thisrlu 
The introduction of the trivial ceremonies 
of an antique religion into so important a 
matter as the choice of a king would tend 
to excite our contempt if we did not our- 
selves have to choose a new President 
every four years, and are thus compelled 
to observe the trivialities and puerilities 
which accompany that choice, and which,, 
in many cases, act as important motives in 
the decision of the great question. We 
hold political banquets where questions 
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every whit as trivial as the one described 
in the text — To whom shall the cook give 
the choice shoulder ?-are mooted, and are 
decisive. 

Tlie liord liatli anointed tbea, 
T». 1, oliap. 10. This verse was not 
inchuied in the lesson by the International 
Committee, but it should have been, as it 
is necessary to complete the story. Saul 
went his way, the privately anointed king 
of Israel. But the public ratification of 
this act of Samuel's awaited a future day. 



Not by the religious authority alone could 
a king of Israel, even then, be chosen. It 
is commonly supposed that religion was 
more influential then than now ; and it is 
true that religious ceremonies appear to 
have occupied a relatively larger place^ 
although this may be due to the history 
having been written from the religious 
point of view. As a matter of fact, re- 
ligious and ethical considerations enter 
more largely into political action in the 
present than in any former age. 



HINTS FOR 

We have in this lesson the story of a 
man of middle age suddenly called from 
obscurity to a position of high honor, re- 
sponsibility and difficulty. He had no 
special preparation, and no particular fit- 
ness for the arduous task, and his reign 
was short, troubled and ineffective. One 
lesson suggested by his story is Finding 
our Place and Work In Life. 

1. The first step is ambition. The sooner a strong 
ambition is aroused in you, the better It will be. 
You ought to be ambitious to make the best and the 
most of your life ; to be something worth being and 
to do something worth doing; to be a faithful 
steward of the powers which your Maker has en- 
trusted to you, and to devek>p and exalt them to the 
ntmost. At home, at school, in the shop, the store, 
Uie office, you should have the ambition to do every- 
thing welL There is no glory or success for the 
shirker who tries to do as little as he can. 

8. Another step is Self-Study,— to find out the 
bent of your powers, what yovafift is, if you have 
one, where you are strongest, what you can do best. 
You wiU do best, and succeed best, in that which is 
easiest for you to do,— that wliich " comes natural " 
to you, as we sometimes say. We usually most 
prise tlie acquirements which cost us the most pain 
and toil, but our appointed power lies in th4xt which 
is easiest for us. Study yourself closely. Self- 
knowledge will prevent your making a mistake in 
your life-business. Covet the advice of those who 
have studied you ; do not take advice from any oth- 
ers. Do not too easily bend to the stress of circum- 
stances. ** Either I will find a way or make one " is 
a good motto for you. 

8. Persistence is absolutely necessary. The 



TEACHERS. 

reason why easy circumstances and ready-made 
paths so often lead to failure is that they do not de- 
vek>p persistence. Do not moan or whine over ob- 
stacles. They are there to develop persistence. 
Having made the best pkn you can, even though, 
you feel that it may not be absolutely the best,— 
stick to it. Some plan is always better than no- 
plan. A poor plan, well pushed, will succeed over a 
better plan falteringly pursued. ** I will fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer," won the victory. 

4. Self-Reliance,— without which you can do- 
nothing,— is the obverse of faith in God. If you 
have faith in God you must have faith in yourself 
for He made you. He did not put you here for 
nothing. There is a use for you or you would not 
be here. In proportion as you honor God you must 
honor Hb handiwork— yourself. ** If there be a 
faith that can remove mountains, it is faith in one's- 
own power." Remember that it is not so much 
God's way to do things for you as to do things 
through you. Your life will be strong and noble in 
proportion as you realize that in exerdsing your 
powers you are God's instrument,— doing His work. 

5. Physical Conditions. Saul was a giant 
in body, but not in mind. Do not underrate strength 
of body nor the possible advantages of manly or 
womanly beauty. But do not overrate them. Voa 
are in danger of overrating them, and if you do you 
will fail Your mind and your use of it, is the es- 
sential thing. David wasnt half so big as Goliath, 
but he had brains and he knew how to use them. It 
is by your force of mindiYaX you are going to make 
your life a worthy and useful one, if you make it so> 
at aU. " In the scale of the destinies, brawn will 
never weigh so much as brain." 

6. Earnestness. Back of all gifts and powers 
is eamestnessr-ihe decisive thing. " Without ear- 
nestness no man is ever great, or does really great 
things." 



SPECIAL 
The Divine Interference. - God inter- 
fered no less decidedly in a modern elec- 
tion than He did in the ancient one. There 
was bargain and compromise then as there 
is now ; but over it all, or rather, through 
it all, God gets His will done,— His will 
being that through conflict, mistake and 



POINTS. 

I disaster man should learn to govern 

I HIMSELF. 

{ No Man can be trusted with Des- 

I potlo Power.— "Many of the greatest 

I tyrants on the records of history have be- 

I gun their reigns in the fairest manner. But 

I the truth is, this unnatural power corrupts 
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both the heart and the understanding."— 
Burke. "The tyrant is but a slave 
turned inside out." 

Domestic Tsrranny. — " He that by 
harshness of nature rules his family with 
an iron hand is as truly at3rrant as he who 
misgoverns a nation." Seneca. " Un- 
limited POWER corrupts the poss^or; 
and this I know, that where law ends, 

there tyranny begins." — Chatham. 

Only the man who loves justice can rule 



his home well ; for the head of the home 
has to accord their rights to those who are 

too weak to enforce them. Found your 

home on justice, and you have founded it 
on love ; for justice is only the executive 

side of love. The coward abroad is 

often the t5rrant at home, for it is of the 
essence of the servile spirit to accept in- 
sults from the strong and revenge them 

upon the weak. The domestic bully is 

almost the most despicable thing on earth. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What is the great prophet Samuel going to do now ? {He is going to pick out a man 
to be the king of Israel). Why ! that is a great task : suppose he should select the wrong 
man ? {If he should select the wrong man the whole business would fail). And Israel 
would be destroyed? {Yes). Well, this is really a most important matter, and I feel 
quite sorry for poor Samuel. Is there no one to help him select a king ? {O yes : God is 
helping him; I will read you about it: — Vs. 15-17). Do you think that with God to 
help him, Samuel is sure to make the best choice ? {Yes ; there can be no mistake about 
it). Then would you ask God to help ^'^w in every important choice? {Yes: every 
time). Well, what very important choice have you got to make ? (/ have got to choose 
my work in this life). And does all your happiness and success depend upon your 
making the right choice ? ( Yes; everything depends on it). And you are going to ask 
God to help you choose your work in life ? ( Yes). And how are you going to set about 
it ? (/ am going to study myself). To study yourself ! how will that help you ? ( Why, 
God has made me fit for somethings and if I study myself I shall find out what it is). 
You are right; and so you are going to be thoughtful, earnest, and studious, so as to find 
your place and work in the world ? {Yes; and in that way I shall be doing uod's willy 
and shall have His help). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Golden Text.— By me kings reign, 
and princes decree justice. — Pro v. 

Point. God oontrols all things. 

Method. In our last lesson we learned 
that notwithstanding all the troubles that Samuel 
told the Israelites would come upon them, they were 
foolish enough, and stubborn enough to still desire 
a king, so God determined to let them have their 
own way this time, and thus learn how dreadful it is 
to wander away from God's ways. God always 
knows what is best for us, and we always get into 
trouble when we will have our own way instead of 
His. Why doesn't mother let baby put his fingers in 
the light ? Baby doesn't know it will bum and cries. 
God knows how some of the things we ask for -vAW 
hurt us ; we don't know, and fret because we don't 
have them, until sometimes God just lets us have 
them, until we learn that " his ways are best." 

God told Samuel that he would show him who 
was to be the new king. So Samuel started to go 
to a certain place where God told him he would 
meet the man. He saw a young man taller and 
more beautiful than any one he knew, coming to- 
ward him, and when he looked at him, the Lord 



made Samuel know that this was the man he was 
to make king over Israel The young man*s name 
was Saul (VV. B.) and he belonged to the tribe of 
Benjamin (explain) . Did he know that he was the 
one who had been chosen to be the king ? No. 1 
think not. How do you suppose he happened to be 
coming to Samuel then, just at this time ? It is a 
pleasant story and shows that he was a good and 
obedient son, so I will tell it to you. His father's 
asses or donkeys had strayed away and were lost. 
The people used to mark their dQnkeys and let 
them go loose to find grass to eat, and when they 
wanted them they sent messengers to find them by 
asking the shepherds If they had seen them. Saul 
with one servant, went now to search for them for 
his father. They went to several places and searched 
faithfully for several days without finding them. 
When they came to the land of Zuph, Saul sakl to 
his servant, '* Come, let us go home ; lest my father 
get more worried about us than he is about the don- 
keys." But the servant said, "There is in this 
place a man of God, and all that he says surely 
comes to pass ; now let us go to him, for perhaps be 
can tell us our way." Saul was pleased and an- 
swered, " Come, let us go." 
As they went up the hill to the city they saw some 
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young women firoing out to draw water, and asked 
them " Is the prophet here ? " And they said, " He 
is just ahead (^ you : make haste, for he came to the 
city to-day, for there is to be a sacrifice and a feast 
for the chief men of the dty. They will not eat till 
the prophet comes, so hurry up and you will find 
him as he comes out to go to the high place." So 
they went on and met Samuel as we have learned. 
Saul did not know Samuel, and as he came up he 
asked Samuel if he could tell him where to find the 
"seer." By a " seer" he meant one whD could tell 
what was going to happen. Samuel said he himself 
was the seer. To show Saul that thb was true, 
Samuel did not wait for Saul to tell what his 
errand was, but showed that he knew without being 
told. He told him that the donkeys he had been 
searching for were found, and that now he must go 
home with him and stay with him for a day. When 
they went into the house, they saw that Samuel had 
invited about thirty persons to a feast, but how Saul 
must have wondered when he was given the seat of 
honor at the table, and the servant was told to bring 
in that part of the dinner that had been specially 
saved for him. 

The next morning when Saul started for his home, 
Samuel went a little way with him and sent his ser^ 
vant on before them. When they reached the end 
of the city, Samuel took a vial of ointment and 
poured it on Saul's head. " It was made of myrrh, 
and cassia, and cinnamon, and calamus, all ground 
up fine, and softened with olive oil ; and it stood for 
all the sweet and pleasant things that were in store 
for Saul." Then Samuel kissed him, and told him 
that it was because the Lord had anointed him to be 
•captain over His people— God had chosen him to be 
the king. 

Then Saul went on to his home knowing what 
was soon to happen to him, but the children of 
Israel did not yet know, so Samuel called the people 
together at a place called MixPeh (W. B. use map) . 
First he reminded them of the wonderful things 
God had done for them, and how His great power 
had been shown to be at all times. God had done 
everything for them at all times tnat was needful to 
be done. Samuel told them this, and that they had 
no good reason for wanting a king, or any change 
in their government, but as they still wished to have 
a king, God had granted their request. Then he 



made them cast lots, and the trib^ of Benjamin was 
chosen, then the family of Matri, and at last Saul 
the son of Kish. At first they could not find him, 
for he had very modestly hidden himself away 
amongst the baiggage of the company ; but when 
he was at last found and stood up before them a 
head taller than any body else, the people shouted 
for joy and said " God save the king." No doubt 
they were thinking how grand he would look 
dressed in purple and gold leading them into battle. 
Then Samuel wrote in a book what kind of laws 
they should have, and laid it up before the Lord, 
and then sent the people home. Saul had a com- 
pany of men to go with him, but all did not own 
him as their king, and would not give him presents 
as others did, nor obey him. But Saul did not no- 
tice them. Saul was a king to be proud of, and the 
people were now in great joy, but they soon learned, 
through great trouble and sorrow, that God's ways 
are best, and the foolishness of setting their own 
wills against His. 

What is the title of our lesson ? Saul chosen of 
the Lord. (W. B). In Summary Tr. should make 
emphatic the thought that God controls everything. 
Make clear the thought that God led Saul to Sam- 
uel,-also that God led Samuel to SauL Why did 
God send Saul to the prophet ? Why did Samuel 
happen to come to Ramah, and to the gate at just 
that particular time ? How.did Samuel know that 
Saul was the man chosen ? Make a large picture of 
crown in centre of blackboard. What is the large 
crown for, or, of what does it make you think ? The 
great king. See the little crowns I am drawing 
around it. What are they for? So God is the great 
king of all the world, and all others are only kings 
because He lets them be called so. They rule only 
because He lets them. He is the king of kings. 
Recite goWen text. Explain. Kings can only rule 
as God lets them, and no matter what we do, it is^ 
God who has given us power to do it. He gives us 
power to do even the small things as well as the 
greatest, and He has a plan and a purpose for us in 
even the smallest duty. If we do faithfully the little 
duties, such as "doing errands" helping mother, 
keeping down selfishness, as Saul hunted for the 
donkeys, God will bless us and lead us to grreater 
things, as He did SauL 

Summary. 
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I Sam. 12 : 1-15. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Aug. 11, 1889. 



Samuel's Conduct in a Crisis.— 

" By the lustre of his personal character, by his in- 
stitutions, and by his timely concessions, Samuel 
won that highest of all privileges which can be 
given to a mortal,— the power of saving his coun- 
try. He did not achieve the best conceivable ; but 
he secured the best possible. The conceivable best 
was, that there should have been no shock at all, 
that Israel's elders should have calmly insisted on a 
reformation of abuses ; they should have come to 
Samuel and demanded reparation for the insulted 



majesty of Hebrew law in the persons of the 
young judges, his sons, who had dared to dishonor 
it. This would have been the first best. The 
second best was the best practicable, — that the 
shock should be made as light as possible; that 
Samuel should still control the destinies of his 
country, select the new king, and modify the turbu- 
lence of excess. . . Another prophet, when his 
prediction was nullified, built himself a booth and 
sat beneath it, fretting in sullen pride, to see the end 
of Nmeveh. Samuel might have done this; he 
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might have withdrawn himself in offended dignity 
from public life, watched the impotent efforts kA the 
people to guide themselves, and seen dynasty after 
dynasty fall with secret pleasure. Very different is 
his conduct. He addresses himself like a man to 



the exigencies <tf the moment His great sdieme is- 
frustrated. Well, he will not despair of God's cause 
yet. Bad as things are, he will try to make the best 
of them."— Robertson. 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— Shortly after the last lesson. Eleventh Century. 

Flaoe. - Gilgal, (the circuity the rolling. The recent Palestine survey fixed the site 
at a mound about four miles from the Jordan, and about three miles from the ancient 
site of Jericho. It was the first encampment of the Israelites in the " promised land " ; 
and had apparently now become the political and religious centre of the nation. 

ReooUeotions of Last Lesson.— Under what circumstances did Samuel and Saul 
first meet ? What took place at the banquet ? What at Samuel's house ? 

Text : — ** Only fear the Lord, and serve Him in truth with all your heart: for con- 
sider how great things He hath done for youP — i Sam. 12 : 24. 

The Scripture Study.— i Sam. 12:1-15. (Revision,) 

Analytical Questions*— In his ** farewell address " how does the great prophet 
call upon the people to bear witness to the justice of his administrationr ? — Vs. 1-3. How 
does the testimony of the people confirm his appeal } — Vs. 4-5. With what words docs 
he preface his plea for continued obedience to the Lord ?— Vs. 6-7. What occasions of 
the Lord's help does he cite from their history ? — ^.8-11. 
immediate occasion of their demanding a king? — Vs. 12. 
he close his address ?— Kj. 13-15. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes.— Hansom ; . 

HiA anointed; the new king, Saul. ^It is the Xiord; Heb., even the EtemaL 

^Note ; the clearness, logic, eloquence, and sustained grandeur of this address, leave 

little room for critical notes. " This chapter is one of the finest in the book, and is a 
model of old-Hebrew eloquence. Words and tone speak for the high antiquity of this 
piece." -Toy. 

Analysis. I. An Inoormptible Judge. Samuel^s administration is fully vindi- 
cated by the people as having been, from first to last, equitable and just ; — vs. 1-5. II. 

Lessons from History. Samuel reviews the history of Israel to show what God had 

done for them ; — vs. 6-13. Exhortation. They are urged to still follow their God, 

and obey His laws ; — vs. 14-15. 



What does he say was the 
With what exhortation does 

a bribe ; sec margin. 



HISTORY AND 
The Situation. — Samuel shrewdly 
chose the time of Saul's great victory over 
the Ammonites as the occasion of a great 
national gathering at Gilgal to '' renew the 
kingdom." The need and use of a king, 
and the fact that victorious Saul was the 
right person to be that king, had been 
demonstrated by his signal success. The 
mouths of the timid, the conservative and 
the factious were stopped. Joy and gratL 
tude were the prevailing sentiments ; and 
now was the time to cement together the 
two great ideas of God and Govern- 
ment. 
Samuel Superseded. -HithertoiBam- 



SUGGESTION. 

uel, as the prophet and mouthpiece of the 
Lord {yahweh), had been the chief man in 
Israel. Now he was superseded, in what 
seemed the most important part of his 
functions, by the new king who had been 
chosen. And while he does not formally 
abdicate his high powers, it is evident that 
both he and the people understand that 
the accession of Saul means the deposition 
of Samuel, He had himself brought about 
this state of things ; for his wise rule had 
created the desire for a stiU stronger and 
more centralized government. Why the 
people did not choose him for their first 
king is not clear, unless, indeed* as is inti- 
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mated, they thought him too old. But the 
man who has most influence with the- peo- 
ple is really king of the land ; and in this 
sense Samuel continued to direct the des- 
tinies of Israel until the coronation of 
David. 

The " Farewell Address " is in no 
sense a parting-address or leave-taking, as 
the title of our lesson would suggest. 
** Samuel does not take leave of the people in order 
to withdraw from the scene of public life and action 
into the retirenoent of private life ; he rather promises 
the continuance not only of his intercession for 
them, but also of his prophetic labors in respect to 
the whole people ; he points expressly to the eleva- 



ted position which he will assume as teacher of ""the 
good and the right way " (vj. 23) , hereafter, as now, 
toward king and people. Further, when the whole 
procedure, as is common, is regarded as a solemn 
resignation of office by Samuel, we must call atten- 
tion to the fact stated in 7 : i;, that "■ Samuel judged 
Israel all the days of his life ; " and to the vigorous 
interference which he repeatedly found necessary 
during Saul's government." . . " We have here not 
one continuous address of Samuel, as this section is 
usually called, but a dia/eg^ie, a conversation or 
transaction with the people in the grandest style. 
Samuel speaks to all Israel, and they speak to him 
by the mouth of their elders (vs. 3-6 ; 19-20) and the 
longer connected declarations of the prophet (vs. 7- 
17 : 20-26) are embraced by these colloquies and at- 
tached to them.''— Erdm ANN, in Lange, 



TEXTUAL 
And Samuel said unto all Israel. 

*" At Gilgal Samuel stands at the highest point of 
his work as instrument of the divine guidance and 
government of his people, and as mediator between 
the people and God as their king and slord. As 
prophet he leads king and people together into the 
presence of the Lord, csUls forth in the people by a 
moving discourse the deep feeling of sin and peni- 
tent confession of guilt, places king and ^people un- 
der God's royal majesty and legal authority, and 
obligates them to inviolable obedience to the will of 
the Lord."— Erdm ANN. 

Have made a kin^ over you. 

With reluctance, under protest, and as an 
enforced concession. If it is asked why 
Samuel did not at first want Israel to have 
a king, the answer must be that ^e ^had a 
higher ideal of government, to which he 
had all his life been striving to bring the 
people. He wanted them to be self-gov- 
erned through personal obedience .to the 
laws of God. The downfall of this lofty 
ideal, the utter hopelessness of its realiza- 
tion, was brought home to him by the im- 
perious demand of the people for a|visible 
king; and his conduct under this disap- 
pointment is the finest example which his- 
tory has to offer to all eager and high- 
minded idealists and reformers. His plan 
was very lofty and noble, but it was im- 
practicable then. He did not for that 
reason abandon it ; — it was right, and he 
would hold by it. Neither did he go into 
fretful and factious opposition to the peo- 
ple's determination. But he placed him- 
self at the head of their lower phase of ac- 
tion, trying to lead where he could not 
control, that bad might not grow to worse. 
Only a very large and noble nature can 
take and hold such ground as this. But 

EVERY MINISTER AND TEACHER is Called 



POINTS. 

upon to act on this self-same principle. 
You must hold the high ideal, else you are 
not fit for your place ; you must consent 
to guide your pupils along planes of action 
much below those ideals, — trying in faith 
and patience to guide them upward. You 
cannot say. Do as I want you to or I will 
do nothing for you. Oh I the patience of 
the good teacher ! Oh ! the infinite pa- 
tience of God with us all ! 

I am old and fl^ray-lieaded. And 
therefore must soon let go of life's affairs. 
The strict limitation of individual duration 
on this globe is the highest exhibition we 
have (except the creation of man), of far- 
reaching Divine wisdom and benignity. 
For the continuance and progress of the 
race depend, under the existing circum- 
stances, upon the brevity of the lives of 
both its worst and its best individuals. 
The worth, the progress, and the happi- 
ness of each individual also depend upon 
the strict limitation of his duration under 
present conditions. If men were to stop 
dying they would have to stop living, in 
any adequate sense of life. Samuel may 
have been the best and greatest man of 
his time, but it was best, both for his peo- 
ple and himself, that he should be super- 
seded. Change and death are prime fac- 
tors of progress and worth. They are the 
dearly-hated best friends of man. With- 
out them life would become utterly aimless 
and hollow, a horror of great darkness 
without one gleam of relief or of hope 1 1 is 
death alone which keeps us from dying. 

I liave walked before you from 
my youth unto this day. What 
would life be without witnesses? We 
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complain of envy and detraction, of mis- 
apprehension and false construction, of 
the bitter tongues of slander, of the wounds 
of calumny, — but these are the abuses of 
what is in itself an essential good, the 
scrutiny of man. It is ordained that we 
should live out our lives under the scrutiny 
of men, — in the presence of witnesses ; and 
no one of us can imagine what our lives 
would be were the stimulus of that scrutiny 
to be wholly withdrawn. The censure and 
the approval of our fellows, though we 
may sink below or rise above the influence 
of them, — are among the most potent in- 
centives of our lives. Public opinion may 
not control, but it cannot fail to energize 
us, either for conformity or defiance. The 
possibility of detraction is the price we pay 
for sympathy and approval. 

Here I am : witness agralnst me 
before tlie Lord, and before liis 
anointed ; wliose ox liave I taken I 
The moral grandeur of this scene is en- 
hanced by the fact that Samuel has no 
need to cail upon heavenly witnesses. He 
is innocent of wrong ; his life and adminis- 
tration have been pure and just, he knows 
it, and he knows they know it, and he 
brings them and himself before the heav- 
enly and the earthly monarch, not on an 
appeal from their testimony, but as wit- 
nesses of what he knows it must be. 

'* Samuel, a statesman and civil and military 
ruler, living in times of cruel warfare, political 
changes, sodal corruption, and general relaxation 
of morality, can solemnly appeal before God to 
those who have known him from his youth up, for 
the absolute integrity of his official conduct ; par- 
ticularizing that he has not seized their property, 
defrauded them, inflicted personal \'iolcnce, nor 
taken bribes ; and all the people fully confirm the 
claim."— Hall. 

What need did Samuel feel for this self- 
justification ? It may have been to sepa- 



rate his own conduct from that of his un> 
just sons, and keep his influence as a 
moral teacher ; but I think his deeper mo- 
tive was to show that his theory of human 
government was the true one, — that not 
human kings and laws, but faith in '* the 
Eternal who makes for Righteousness,'' 
would make men just and true and honesty 
and build up the State in impregnable 
power. Whatever the form of govern- 
ment, without God there can be no com- 
monwealth. This Israel found out, this 
every civilized nation on earth is finding 
out anew to^ay. We must do justly, and 
love mercy, and walk humbly before God, 
or He will pull our proudest and strongest 
national structure down, just as certainly 
as He pulled down the Jewish Common- 
wealth. 

Tlie rlgrliteotui acts of tlie I^ord 
wliicli He did to yen and to your 
fatliers. Here follows the appeal to 
history. It has become the fashion of the 
hour in certain quarters to disvalue and 
discredit the voice of history. But history- 
is memory, and as there could be no char- 
acter and no progress in the individual 
without memory, so there can be no char- 
acter and no progress in the race without 
history. The voice of history is very 
plain; — Obey the Divine laws and live: 
disobey them and perish. Or, put in 
modern language : — 

**It (history), is a voice forever sounding across 
the centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions- 
alter, manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the 
moral law is written on the tablet^i of eternity. For 
every false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty 
and oppression, for lust or vanity, the price has to 
be paid at last ; not always by the chief offenders, 
but paid by some one Justice and truth alone en- 
dure and live. Injustice and falsehood may be 
long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them, in 
French revolutions and other terrible ways."— 
Froude ; the Science of History, 



HINTS TO 

Although Samuel has by no means 
reached the end of his active career, yet 
we find him in this lesson rendering an ac- 
count before God and man, not of his 
own life, but of one special trust in it, 
namely, his judgeship. Samuel was a just 
judge ; to be that he must be a just man ; 
let us see what made him so, and take 
JuBtice as our subject. 



TEACHERS. 

I 1. Justice is fundamental in character and life. 
Boys and girls know it by the name of fair-play. 
The boy who will never take an unfair advantage^ 
who respects the nghts of others as he would have 
his own respected, is a just boy, and is laying the 
foundation of a useful and honorable life. 

2. Justice FORBIDS,— (i). Not only the doing 
of unfair fhingshniih^ thinking of unf cur thoughts 
about another. The commonest form of social in- 
justice is imputing bad motives to others. Some 
young people think it an evidence of smartness and 
sharpness to impute low motives, but it is a sharp- 
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ness that cuts both wajrs, and degrades the author 
more than it hurts the object. Hang your neigh- 
bors* actions, as you do your pictures, in a good 
light. Justice forbids,— (a). Unfairness r<7^(n/rj^^. 
YoQ ought futferto permit your just rights to be 
trampled upon without protest and resistance. By 
the same title you ought never to neglect any law- 
ful advantages that are offered you for the improve- 
ment of your body, mind or estate, nor ever allow 
yourself any hurtful indulgences. 

8. Take notice that Samuel's claim (vs. 3-5) is 
mainly for negative justice, and that with respect to 
prope rty only. He has taken no man's property, 
and no brib^ although in his position he had op- 
portxmity to do both. He has simply been, in his 
official position, an incorruptible judge. If this was 
all that i>amuel had done tor Israel it would have 
been much, in the then low state of morals. But he 
had a far higher idea of justice than simply not to do 
wrong. He knew that justice demands positive 
right aciionr-ioT example:— (i). Justice de- 
mands that you should protect the weak and 
the oppressed. The boy who stands by and sees a 
bully abuse a weak boy without mterfering, is not 
just. He should remonstrate and protest, and at 
least try to create a public opinion among the other 
boys against it. A bully is the embodiment of 
meanness and injustice. Why? Because justice 



demands that you shall use superior strength to help 
and not to injure others. The girl who stands by 
and hears evil talk against another girl without in- 
terfering, is not just. If she cannot deny the truth 
of what is said, she should say what she tilily can 
on the other side. It is everybody's business to see 
that everybody has fai^-play. Especially you should 
take care to be fair to your enemy. (2). Justice 
DEMANDS absolute veracity. Truth is the founda- 
tion of justice. All forms of deceit are essentially 
unjust. It IS essentially as unjust not to keep an 
appointment, or not to redeem a promise, as it is to 
lie or to steal Your word, once passed, should be 
sacred, inviolable. 

4. There can be no justice without love, 
as there can be no love without justice. To be un- 
kind is to be unjust. Justice is only the executive 
side of true kindness. Jesus was the justest man 
that ever lived, because he cared most for men. 
Bear in mind then, that the way to commence to be 
just, is to get your feelings right toward your fel- 
lows. You have to live out your lives together. You 
must associate. You are all of one kind, cultivate 
hind-ness to all. The strong should help the weak, 
the wise the foolish, the good the bad, until all are 
strong and wise and good. This is the broad justice 
that Jesus teaches. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Samuel's Patriotism. Love of coun- 
try is strongest in those who have the high- 
est reverence for God. The man who 
reverences God, as Samuel did, regards 
his country with an intense affection as his 
inheritance from God, — a trust, to which 
he is to devote himself at the sacrifice of 
all selfish ends, as Samuel did. The com- 
monwealth is God's kingdom on earth, in 
which it is the duty of every man to try 
and make justice and love prevail. 

Personal Righteousness is the only 
foundation for a State. Energy, enter- 
prise, knowledge, courage, skill, and all 
the activities that make the State grow, 
are impotent to preserve it when virtue de- 
parts from the hearts of the people. Sam- 
uel knew this, and he knew that the peo- 
ple's clamor for a king was really only an 
expedient to avoid the stem demand for 
personal righteousness which the Divine 
laws impose. 

Bribes. Pleasure is, with the young, 
a stronger bribe than money to draw them 
away from duty. " Pleasure and revenge 



have ears more deaf than adders to the 
voice of any true decision." — Shakes- 
peare. 

Justice. — 

— Justice is truth in action. - Joubert. 

— Justice is, in the mind, a condition 
analogous to good health in the body. — 
Plato. 

— Justice satisfies everybody, and justice 
alone.— Emerson. 

— ^Justice delayed is justice denied. - 
Gladstone. 

—Peace, if possible, but justice at any 
rate.— Wendell Phillips. 

This even-handed justice commends 
the ingredients of our poisoned chalice to 
our own lips. Shakespeare* 

— The sense of justice in children is very 
strong ; let mothers beware, for though in- 
fants cannot reason, they can feel. — Auer- 

BACH. 

— In matters of equity between man and 
man, the Saviour has taught me to put 
my neighbor in place of myself, and myself 
in place of my neighbor. - Watts. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What has happened now in Israel ? {TAe new king has won a great victory). What 



effect does this have on the people ? 



(// makes them very glad^ and they give great 
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honor to their new king). And what is Samuel, the great prophet, afraid of? (He is 
afraid they will trust the new king too much^ who is only a man^ and forget God), Was 
Samuel right in this fear ? {Yes : that is Just what they did do, at first). How did 
Samuel try to prevent it ? {He called all the people together at Gilgal, and told them 
over what the Lord had done for them). What did he say the Lord was doing for them 
just before they elected a king ? (Giving them a just government under him^ Samuel), 
That part of his speech must have been very interesting, please read it to me? (Vs. i- 
6). Well, that is very grand,— to see a man who had been a ruler for so many years, and 
had never done an unjust thing; would you like to be able to say that, at the end of your 
life? (Yes). How must you bejjin? (I must begin by fair-play). What do you mean 
by that? (I must never take a mean advantage of my playmates). What else? (/ 
must stand up for the little and weak). What else? (/ must be fair in my thoughts 
<ibout everybody). What rule of Justice does Jesus give ? (" Thou shalt love thy neighs 
ifor as thyself). How will this rule make you just ? (// will make me respect the rights 
<of others as I wish my own to be respected). Well, begin to be just Uxiay, and God will 
help you. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVB POND AMIES. 



Golden Text.— Only fear the Lord, 
and serve him in truth with all yonr 
heart ; for consider how great things 
he hath done for you. i Sam. 12 : 24. 

Point.— "We are under obligations 
to serve the Xiord. 

Method.— Did any of you ever see a 
king ? Why not ? Who does rule over our coun- 
try ? The president. Then have we really no king ? 
Not to rule over our country. But who should be 
king of our hearts ? God. Who was the real king 
over the Israelites ? God. What did the Israelites 
say about their king? They wanted a king they 
could see, and one who could ride before them goi^ 
geously dressed, glistening with gold and silver and 
bright colors, as they went into battle. This was a 
very foolish and wicked wish, and God wanted the 
people should learn for themselves how very wrong 
it was ; so He gave themtheking they asked. What 
was the name of the king ? (Briefly review the elec- 
tion of Saul and his modest behavior in not forcing 
himself before the people). How do you suppose 
Samuel felt when Saul was made king ? Suppose 
you had been very kind to some one for a great 
many years, and spent time, and money, and strength 
for him, and done every thing you could to make 
him prosperous and happy, and then, instead of 
feeling grateful to you and loving you, he had chosen 
some one else for his friend, and done the very 
things which he knew would be displeasing to you, 
wouM you not feel grieved and as though you would 
not care for, nor do any thing more for that friend ? 
Samuel's case was something like that. For sixty 
years he had been a leader in Israel. He had taught 
them, and judged them, and prayed for them, and 
given them every blessing and help ; but now, after 
all he had done for them, they rejected him and 
cried out for a king. Yet Samuel's heart was too 
kind and generous to be jealous or envious for a 
moment. He k)ved Saul and always did what he 
could to help him. After Saul was made king he 
went back again to his home and lived with his 



father as he had done before, but he was not aUowed 
to stay there a very k>ng time. Very soon a town 
called Jabesh-Gilead was in great trouble. An 
enemy came against it, and wouki have destroyed it, 
had not Saul raised an army and gone to help. He 
completely conquered the enemy, and saved the 
place. This so pleased the Israelites that they gmth- 
ered all the people together and praised Saul, and 
publicly crowned him as thdr Idng. With this, 
Samuel's place as judge was taken from him, and 
he made his farewell address to the people. (lUns- 
trate : If children have ever heard a minister's fare- 
well sermon, or are old enough to understand about 
Washington's Farewell Address to the army, such 
examples couki be used in illustration). Saranel 
was now about seventy years okl, (Do you know 
any one who is seventy years old?) but he lived fif« 
teen years after this. Still, as Saul was now to 
govern the people', he bade them good-bye and went 
home to Ramah (map) to spend the rest of his life 
in quiet. He spoke to the people about his old age, 
and how he had served them from the time he was a 
little boy in the temple until now, when his hair was 
white and he was w«dc and feeUe with age. He 
asked them if , in all this time, he had ever wronged 
them or done evil in any way ; and they all said he 
had not, and yet how they treated him ! Then he 
talked to them of all the great things God had done 
for them. (Tr. might here review as carefully as 
time will allow, commencing back at the time of the 
departure from Egypt.) Samuel did not talk <d 
these things because he wished to boast about him- 
self or because he wished to punish the Israelites. 
No, indeed ; in spite of all the ill treatment tfiey had 
given him, he felt very kindly towards them and 
wanted to do them good. He wanted to make them 
see how little they needed a king, and how wicked they 
had been in asking for one. And that they might 
the more clearly see that God was displeased with 
them for this thing, Samuel caused a very strange 
thing to happen. It was the time of the year when 
rain was never known to fall in that country. Sam- 
uel told them to remember that and then see what 
would happen. So Samuel called upon the Lord, 
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and the Lord caused the rain to fall and the thunder 
to roar and the lightning to flash. When the peo- 
ple saw what was done they were greatly f rightened, 
and begged Samuel to pray for them that God 
would forgive them for their great sin. When Sam- 
uel saw that they were repentant he spoke kindly 
and told them to " fear not." He did not ask them 
to treat him lietter, but only serve the Lord, and 
God wouki still be their Father and Friend, and take 
care of them. Samuel promised them, oh, so kindly, 
that he would never cease to pray for them so long 
as he shoukl live, and that he would continue to 
teach them the good and right way. He also said 
to them the words of the Golden Text. Class re- 
peat. What did he tell them first? "Fear the 
Lord.^ (Tr. be careful to teach the meaning of the 
word/rar) . Tell the children it does not mean here 
to be afraid, to fear lest the rain and thunder and 
lightning come again, but to love God so that we fear 
to grieve Him by doing wrong. No one need be afraid 
of God who obeys Him. All who fear God in this 
way, that is, love Him, will keep the next part of the 
text, "Serve Him in truth." Serve him willingly 
and with the whole heart, asking no question. (Il- 
lustrate with story of perfect obedience) . 



Then Samuel told them why they should do so. 
Can you tell me why they should " serve the Lord ?" 
Yes, there are many good and true reasons, but 
Samuel said for the great things God had done for 
them. He said to them " Consider how great things 
He hath done for you." When he said ** consider " 
he meant to have them think about these things. 
The Israelites had heard about these things ever 
since they were little children, and yet they did not 
consider— think about— them enough to really know 
them. Tr. show a sweet and luscious pear. When 
I tell you, children, that this pear is sweet, you 
learn about it. Tr. allow several children to taste 
of ^'pear and see if it is sweet. You Uarmd 
about the pear when I told you it was sweet, but 
when you tasted of it you knew, or realited that it 
was sweet. Samuel wanted the Israelites to con- 
sider these things until they should realize how 
much God had donef for them, and then they would 
fear and obey Him. Tr. ask chil to tell what God 
has done for them, yet what have they done for Him ? 
Consider whether you have treated Him as you 
should. 

Summary. 
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I Sam. 15 : 10-23. 

INTRODUCTION. 



[August 18, 1889 



Development of Bthioal Reliff ion. 

^In themean time the Jews ^ . had been moving 
forward along a road wholly different. Breaking 
early away from the gods of Nature, they advanced 
aUmg the line of their moral consciousness ; and 
leaving the other nations to study physics, philoso- 
phy and art, they confined themselves to man and 
to human life. Their theology grew up round the 
knowledge of good and evil, and Qod, with them, 
was the supreme Lord of the world, who stood to- 



ward man in the relation of a ruler and a judge. 
Holding such a faith, to them the toleration of 
paganism was an impossibility ; the laws of Nature 
might be many, but the law of conduct was one ; 
there was one law and one Idng ; and the conditions 
under which he governed the world, as embodied in 
the decalogue or other similar code, were looked 
upon as iron and inflexible certainties, unalterable 
revelations of the will of an unalterable Being."— J. 
A. Froude, in The Book of Job, 



THE LESSON. 

Time. Eleventh Century, B. C. 

Place. Gilj?al, in the valley of the Jordan. 

Persons. Saul, the king, has reigned for perhaps ten years, and has well defended 

and consolidated his kingdom. Samuel, the prophet, well advanced in years, but 

still the most influential subject in the kingdom. 

RecoUeotions of Last Lesson.— What was the subject ? What are some of the 
things that Justice forbids ? What are some of its demands ? 

Text : — ^* Because thou hast refected the word of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee 
from being king'"*--! Sam. 15 : 23. 

The Scripture Study.-i Sam 15 : 10-23. (Revision), 

Analytical Questions.— How was it impressed upon Samuel that Saul was not 
fit to be king, and how did the conviction affect him }—Vs, lo-i i. Meanwhile what had 
Saul done, and where had he goneP—^j. 12. What was Saul's confident ejaculation 
upon seeing Samuel? - Vs, 13. With what significai^t question did Samuel abate Saul's 
confidence ? — Vs, 14. What was Saul's deprecatory answer ?— Vs, 15. How did Samuel 
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arraign Saul as guilty of disobedience in his campaign against the Amalekites?— Tjr. 
16-19. How did Saul insist that he had obeyed? — Vs, 20. For what holy purpose did 
he claim that his people had reserved a portion of the spoil ? — Vs,z\. How did Samuel 
utterly refuse and repudiate the pretext of sacrifice in lieu of obedience? Vs^iz. In 
what words did he pronounce Saul's rejection ? — Vs. 23. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. Then came the word of the Lord. We 

have no clue to the manner or method of the coming of this word, except in ** Samuel's 
exact acquaintance with the condition of Saul's heart, which was already poisoned and 
rent by self-seeking and self-will."— Erdmann. ^It repenteth me. This word " re- 
pent " implies a change oi feeling andA change of purpose^ and its application to God 
marks an imperfect apprehension of His nature and methods. Bamnel was wroth; 
literally, was kindled^ with mingled grief and indignation at Saul's conduct. A mon- 
ument ; see margin. Saul had already commemorated what he supposed was his vic- 
tory, but what was really his defeat ^And Samuel came to Saul ; the Sept adds, 

** and he was offering sacrifices." The Xiord thy Gk>d ; literally, Yahweh thy God, 

" the very god you would have me worship." ^Utterly destroyed ; literally; devoted, 

placed under the ban or curse (cherem). Stay ; literally, cease, desist. ^Though 

thou wast little ; see 9 : 21. Didst fly upon the spoil; with intense, passionate 

eagerness, see 14 : 32. — Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft ;— which Saul had himself 
persecuted, see 28:3. — Idolatry and taraphlm; the teraphim were "little images" 
or household oracles. 

Analysis. — I. Conflict Between Religious and Secular Authority. Samuel, 
the prophet sees that Saul, the king, has not fully obeyed the conmiands given him in the 

name of Jehovah. In grief and anger the prophet seeks the king; — vs, 10-12. II. 

The king professes to believe that he has obeyed his orders ; — vs, 13-15. III. The 
prophet sternly rebukes him, recites again his commission, and charges him with diso- 
bedience ; — vs, 17-19. — IV. The excuse of the king is that the people saved the cat- 
tle to sacrifice to Jehovah ; vs, 20-21. — V. The sacrifice of cattle cannot atone 
for moral disobedience, is the substance of the prophet's reply ; and he declares that 
Jehovah has rejected the king; vs. 22-23. 

mSTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Order which Saul did not 
fully obey, is as follows: "Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts (Jehovah of armies) : I 
have marked that which Amalek did to 
Israel, how he set himself against him in 
the way, when he came up out of Egypt. 
Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them 
not; but slay both man and woman, in- 
fant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel 
andass,^' — 15 : 2-3. 

The Amalekites were, next to the 
Philistines, perhaps the most harassing 
of the enemies of Israel. Unlike the Phil- 
istines, however, they were wholly nomadic, 
taking their families and flocks with them 
on all their marauding expeditions, and 
having no settled homes. They were an- 
cient enemies, having first attacked the 
Israelites while they were traversing the 
desert between Egypt and Sinai; and 
they were then and there put under the 



ban. (Exodus 17 ; 8-16). On many other 
occasions they had repeated their hostili- 
ties, and only recently they had made a 
fresh inroad on Israel with robbery and 
murder. They continued their forays upon 
the Israelites until their final extermina- 
tion under David. Restless, crafty, cruel 
and untamable, they were apparently as 
incapable of receiving any civilizing idea 
as were our own aboriginal savages. 

Nevertheless, the order for the ex- 
termination of the Amalekites could never 
have proceeded from the lips of the God 
who made them, unless we have trusted 
Jesus^ God in vain. It is as impossible to 
conceive of the " Our Father which art in 
heaven " of the Lord's prayer, issuing an 
order for the slaughter of women, infants 
and sucklings, as it is to conceive of Jesus* 
hewing Judas to pieces with a sword, as 
Samuel did Agag, — vs. 33. The j^ain 
fact is that Samuel, although standing 
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high above his fellows in his perception of 
the eternal moral order, was yet subject to 
the limitations of his time, and clearly ap- 
prehended only one side of the Divine 
character. And we, having seen God's 
character through the luminous soul of 
Jesus, have no right to recede to Samuel's 
imperfect version of that character. 

Dealinir with Moral Bril. Moral 
evil is humanity's enemy, and must be ex- 
terminated before humanity can reach its 
goal. The early Jewish method of fighting 
evil was by destruction; the Christian 
method is by conversion. The Jewish 
principle called for the destruction of evil 
and its victims together; the Christian 
principle calls for the destruction of evil 
by the salvation of its victims. Put Jesus 



in Samuel's place, and he would have at- 
tempted the conquest of the Amalekites 
by conversion instead of by extermination. 
The divine element in the Jewish idea was 
the clear perception of the evil of moral 
evil. In the Christian idea there is added 
to this an infinite pity for the victims of 
moral evil, and a passionate desire to save 
them. So far have we advanced toward 
a solution of the great problem of moral 
evil, — we have found that it can be over- 
come by good. If, as we believe, the God 
whom Jesus reveals is so strong in good- 
ness as to rescue and perfect all the vic- 
tims of evil, then the problem will have 
received the truly divine solution which 
Paul predicts : " God shall be all in all." 



TEXTUAL 
It rei^ntetli me tliat I liave set 
up Saul to be kini;. A repentant, dis- 
appointed, mistaken, changing God, is 
justly felt to be no God at all. And yet, 
if you represent God as dealing with 
changing men, those changes must some- 
how be reflected in Him. If you attribute 
to Him Reason and Love, then unreason 
and hatred must in some sense be repug- 
nant to Him. It is impossible to describe 
God's dealings with men who are morally 
free without using language which implies 
that when they change He changes. 
" Anthropopathic " or not, if you have a 
living God who cares for men, you cannot 
make Him /«y^^//«^ independent of man's 
actions. But God's purposes may be like 
a river, which runs with you when you run 
-with it, and runs against you when you 
run against it, Imt still runs one way all 
Jhs time. 

And Samuel was wroth ; and lie 
cried onto tlie Lord all nii^lit. 
How much of personal and priestly jeal- 
ousy was mixed with Samuel's grief and 
indignation at the defection of Saul, we 
cannot guess. We are studjring a very 
strong, but not a perfect man, and there 
are several instances where Samuel's atti- 
tude toward Saul seems unnecessarily an- 
tagonistic and severe. The chief cause of 
the prophet's emotion, however, was un- 
questionably the dishonor done to God 
and God's prophet through Saul's failure 
to completely obey his orders. Evidently 



POINTS. 

in great excitement, he sets forth early to 
find the king. 

I have performed tlie command 
ment of tlie Lord. If Saul could have 
taken the bold position of rejecting the 
alleged Divine order on the ground that it 
was as impolitic as it was cruel, if he 
could have said, " I do not war on women 
and children," and thus openly refused to 
obey Samuel, he might have given a dif- 
ferent and a nobler turn to Jewish history. 
But the time for such noble protests had 
apparently not yet come. Public opinion 
would not have supported them ; nor was 
Saul the man to make them. He fairly 
cringes before the offended prophet, vs. 
30. The ferocious spirit of these dark 
and bloody times was not yet to be miti- 
gated by any signal act of humanity. The 
spirit of humanity had not yet been born. 
Wliat meanetli tlien ttiis bleat- 
ing; of tlie slieep, eto. There is a 
savage irony in the form of this reply of 
the incensed prophet. It calls upon the 
very cattle to witness that Saul is lying. 
They are alive ; they have not been killed 
according to orders. One can not help 
wishing that Saul had been the man to re- 
tort this irony with a sarcasm yet more 
grim, by producing the dead bodies of the 
Amalekite babies he had killed in obedi- 
ence to the orders of this prophet of relig- 
ion. If he could have pointed to a heap 
of these little dead creatures, killed as a 
sacrifice to the God who made them, he 
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might have turned the tables upon Sam- 
uel. For Saul had faithfully done the 
worst of his bloody work. He had utterly 
destroyed the Amalekites wiih the edge of 
the sword, men, women, and children, " in- 
fants and sucklings,** sparing neither age, 
sex, nor condition. The handsome king 
Agag he had kept alive, and the best of 
the cattle ; but all the rest, so far as he 
could reach, had been "devoted." But 
Saul was not the man, nor did he possess 
the idea that would have made him a suc- 
cessful resister of spiritual tyranny. He 
shuffles and prevaricates ; talks about what 
"the people" had done, and about " the Lord 
thy God," and the " sacrifice to the Lord " ; 
and finally confesses that he has sinned, 
but makes the servile and abject request 
that the prophet will continue to honor 
him before the elders and the Peopie^x vs. 30. 
But didst fly upon the spoil. It 
is alleged by at least one modem com- 
mentator that the reason why the Israel- 
ites were prohibited from taking any spoil, 
either in captives or goods, was to exclude 
all selfish motives from their bloody work. 
They were to kill and destroy in pure un- 
selfishness, " simply as the instruments of 
God's wrath ! " That a Roman Catholic 
apologist for the Inquisition should have 
taken such ground is logical, but that a 
nineteenth-century Protestant should take 
it, and teach it to children, seems incon- 
ceivable. The awful fruits of this wholly 
infernal idea are exhibited on every dark- 
est page of history. The idea of being a 
"scourge of God" suits every form of 
human weakness and passion, and lends 
itself with fatal facility to every kind of 
inhuman greed, jealousy, envy, hatred, re- 
venge; — ^adding to each evil passion the 
deadly energy of fanaticism. Men have 
studied and practised the arts of exter- 
mination ; but to teach children that God 



put His chosen people into the school of 
wholesale and merciless destruction in 
order to teach them how to be the " execu- 
tors of His wrath," is simply to enforce by 
the sanction of God the practices of the 
devil. Men may indeed safely become the 
instruments of God's goodness; but it was 
the discriminating voice of one who knew 
how much easier it is to rouse the devil 
than to lay him which said " Vengeance 
belongeth unto Me ; / will recompense," 
saith the Lord. 

To obey is better tban sacrifice.. 
Here we reach the root of the matter. The 
eternal, unchanging element in Samuel's 
conception of Divine character and human 
duty is Righteousness. Never will there 
be found, in any age or under any condi- 
tions of progress, any substitute for per- 
sonal righteousness. Personal righteous- 
ness is the moral object for which this 
universe exists ; and all the substitutes for 
it offered in the name of religion are like 
Saul's sheep and oxen, — evasions of obe- 
dience. It is easier to give sacrifices than 
to obey the moral law, but " to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice." 

He batb also rejected tbee fronL 
beins kin^. Saul reigned for perhaps 
ten years after this, but with a divided 
mind which brought increasing irritability 
and indecision, and ended in his suicide 
on the field of a lost battle. Too much of 
a statesman to attempt the unattainable 
ideals of Samuel, and too much of a relig- 
ionist to decisively reject them, he fell a 
prey to that saddest of all mental condi- 
tions, a divided all^ande, — *' alike unfit 
for good or ill." Samuel conspired against 
him, and anointed David; toward whom 
Saul conducted himself with those alterna- 
tions of jealousy and tenderness which 
constitute a consistent weakness and en- 
sure disaster. 



mNTS TO TEACHERS. 



Two LESSONS of equal force emerge 
from this story. One is the duty of Resis- 
tance to Tyranny ; the other is the duty 
of Obedience to Rightful Authority. 

1. BeiittanM to Tyranny. The country in 
which you live was first settled by those who sought 
freedom from spiritual oppression. ( The Landing 
of the Pilgrims) . New England was the Jewish end 
of this country, and the home of its deepest moral 



convictions.— ~ The nation of which you are a 
member began by an act of resistance to political 
oppression. {The Declaration of Independency. 

The Protestant religion whose freedom 

and force you enjoy was made possible by an act of 
resistance to spiritual tyranny. ( The Reformation) . 

Your personal liberty, worth and welfare, 

are only made possible by an alert, brave, and con- 
stant resistance to certain tyrants who attempt to 
steal upon you and bind you unawares. These 
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tyrants are Evil Habits, such as Deceit, Envy. Cov- 
•etousness. Pride, Self-indulgence. Their tyranny 
begins with cobwebs and ends with iron chains. 

2. SneeeMfnl Katistanee to tyranny is only 
possible through ObedienM to Bightf nl Authori- 
ty. If Saul had been a stronger man, he could have 
successfully resisted the unjust and cruel part of 
Samuel's conmiands. But he had not failed to obey 
through a noble disdain of such practices, but only 
through selfish policy. He had nothing to appeal 
to higher than himself, and so he failed, as you 
surely will all through your life, if your conduct has 
no noble principle to rest on, and is inspired by noth- 
ing higher than self-vnll. There are times when 
you should resist wrongful authority with the whole 
force of your being, but you cannot successfully do 
so, unless you are in absolute obedience to rightful 
authority. If you want to be strong and invincible, 
put yourself under God's orders. 

8. Bightful Authority. God has rightful au- 
thority over you, not simply because He created 



you and has power to coerce you, but because He is 
the Infinite Reason and Love. His authority does 
not flow from His power, but from His character. 
And if any one should come to you and command 
you in the name of God to kill infants (for exam- 
ple), you would utterly refuse, under the authority 
not only of your own reason and conscience, but cf 
him who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them. On all disputed questions as to what God 
commands, Jesus is the highest authority. His pre- 
cept of " love to God and love to man " shuts out all 
cruelty and injustice from the sanction of God. 

4. Obedience. Implicit obedience is, after all 
that has been urged against it, the very first and 
most important development of the moral life. It 
is the key to every door of freedom and worth. 
Every kind of success that is possible in life has its 
governing laws, and only by obedience to them is 
that success attainable. It is for the highest and 
deepest of reasons that we are called upon to rev- 
erence God and keep His commandments. 



SPECIAL 

Whoever is right, the persecutor must 
be wrong.— William Penn. 

Nothing has ever remained of any rev- 
olution but what was ripe in the conscience 
of the masses. — Ledru Rollin. 

When the cruel fall into the hands of 
the cruel, we read their fate with horror, 
not with pity. — Colton. 

Ten men have failed from defect in 



POINTS. 

morals where one has failed from defect 
in intellect. Horace Mann. 

A POSITIVE precept concerns a thing 
that is right because it is commanded ; a 
moral respects a thing that is commanded 
because it is right. — Whateley. 

The poorest being that crawls on the 
earth, contending to save itself from in- 
justice and oppression, is respectable in 
the eyes of God and man. — Burke. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What picture does this lesson present ? (The picture of a king and a prophet talking 
very earnestly together). What are their names } {The king is Saul; the Prophet is 
Samuel). What is Samuel saying to Saul ? (He is telling him that he has not obeyed 
Cod). And what is Saul saying? (He is making an excuse). What is his excuse ? (// 
is that he has done almost all that God told him to). Well, was that a good excuse ? 
{No). Why not ? (Because the thing he had net done might be the most important 
thing of all). Was it so ? (In this case it was). And how was Saul proposing to make 
up for it t (He was going to sacrifice some sheep and oxen to God). What did Samuel 
say to Saul ? ( " 71? obey is better than sacrifice '*). Did Saul's excuse get him off ? (No : 
his kingdom was taken aw^ty from him). Why? (Because God wanted a king who 
would not ALMOST but WHOLLY do His will). What very important thing does this 
story teach you ? (It teaches me that ^^ almosts" are not enough). Is it enough, for 
example, to tell almost all the truth ? No: I must tell the whole truth). Is it enough 
to be almost honest ? (No , I must be honest kia. through). Is it enough to be almost 
perfect in your lesson ? (No : I ought to aim to be perfect in it). Why does God 
demand strict obedience of us? (Because He loves us, and wants us to be perfect). 
What does Jesus teach us to pray, about doing God's will ? (" Thy will be done; as in 
heaven, so on earth "). 
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Qolden Text. Because thou haat 
rejected the word c' the Lord, He hath 
rejected thee from being king, i Sam. 
15 : 23. 

Point.— We most obey Gtod. 

Method.— Who was now king over 
Israel ? SauL How did Saul behave when he was 
first appointed king ? He was very humble at first, 
and you remember when Samuel called his name 
before the people he could not be found, for he had 
hidden himself among the baggage of the people. 
He felt what a great honor was being put upon him, 
and that he was not worthy to till so high a place as 
king. But after he had been king awhile, and he 
was successful in all that he did and the battles that 
he ordered, and the people began to praise and 
honor him, he grew proud and wilful, and acted as 
though he had forgotten that God was the real 
King and the Great Ruler over both him and the 
people. He began to disobey God and have his own 
way, instetd of God's, about many things, and then 
trouble began to come. 

When Saul had been king about ten years, the 
Lord told him to take his army and go against the 
Amalekites, a people who had troubled the Israelites 
along time before and had not repented of their 
sins. The Lord told Saul to utterly destroy them, 
all the men and the women, and the children, and 
the cattle, and the sheep, and all that they had. 
They were a wicked people, and God thought best 
that they should be punished and removed from the 
earth. But Saul thought it would be a great thing 
to have a king for his prisoner ; so he saved As^ag 
(W. B.) the king of the Amalekites, and brought 
him back from the battle alive and as his prisoner. 
He also saved all the best of the cattle and sheep, 
and brought to his home. Now this was all very 
wrong, for God had told him not to take any thing 
for himself, but that every thing should be destroyed. 
On the way home, too, Saul, in his pride, had set up 
a monument in praise of himself, a thing which no 
other Israelitish king ever dared to do. Saul must 
have known that he was wilfully disobeying God, 
but he loved his own way better than God's, and we 
shall see how he was punished for it later on. No 
one can sin against God and escape the punishment. 
It surely comes, sooner or later. 

After Saul became king, Samuel was no longer 
judge and ruler in Israel, but he was still priest and 
prophet, and had much to do for both Saul and the 
people. They loved him very much and he had 
great influence over them. The Lord spoke to 
Samuel and told him to go and see Saul and tell 
him that on account of his disobedience the Lord 
had rejected him from being king. He should lose 
his placfe as king because he followed his own way 
instead of God's way. Samuel loved Saul and felt 
so badly over this punishment that he wept and 
prayed for him all night ; but early the next morn- 
ing he prepared himself to do as God commanded. 
When Saul saw Samuel coming and went to meet 
the prophet, he spoke to him as though all was well, 
and said, " I have performed the commandment of 
the Lord." He wanted Samuel to think he had 
pone everything just as God wished him to do, but 
Samuel heard the sounds of the animals that Sanl 



ad brought back with him. so he asked him, -'What 
meaneth. then, this bleating of the sheep in mine 
'»^'£, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear?" 
Samuel knew all about what Saul had done, and 
that he was acting the hypocrite and trying to de- 
ceive ; and it seems as if Saul must have known^ 
too, that Samuel knew, but he had not the courage 
to speak plainly and tell the truth and take the 
blame upon himself. He tried to throw all the 
blame upon some one else, just as I have known 
other weak persons to do sometimes. (Tr. might il- 
lustrate with examples from history or every day 
life. The angry child blames the one who made 
him mad; the truant, the comrade who led Imn 
away, the man who works on Sunday, the custom- 
which allows others to do so.) Saul tried to throw 
all the blame upon the people who had gone with, 
him. He said they had brought the cattle from the 
Amalekites to offer them to the Lord as sacrifices. 
Then Samuel told Saul what the Lord had said to- 
him the night before, but Saul still claimed that he 
had done right, the people had taken the cattle, but 
he said they were not so bad after all, for they had 
taken them to offer in sacrifice to the Lord. 

Do you think God could be pleased with any such 
poor, lame excuse as that? Would sacrifices or 
gifts please God that were got by disobedience ? 
Suppose your mother should tell you to stay and 
watch baby sister while she went on an errand, b«t 
instead of doing as she commanded, you should 
think of some beautiful flowers in a distant wood 
and should go to gather them, while baby cried in 
her want and loneliness. Do you think it woukl 
satisfy mamma for your disobedience to say to her,. 
*' Here b a beautiful bouquet I have brought you ? " 
Would not mamma rather be obeyed than have the 
best present you could give her ? Just so Samuel 
told Saul that God had more delight in an obedient 
heart than in all burnt offerings and sacrifices. He 
told him there was something better than sacrifiq^ 
What was it ? To obey was better than sacrifices. 
Sometimes we are willing to do almost any thing 
rather than the one thing we know God wishes us to 
do ; and it was just this thing that brought trouble 
and punishment upon Saul. Because Saul did not 
obey the word of God he was rejected from being 
king. This was a great punishment to Saul, for it 
was a great honor to be king. He said he was 
sorry and asked Ssmiuel to pray for him ; but Sam- 
uel knew he was not so much sorry for his sin as 
sorry for k>sing his kingdom, so he refused to do 
anything for him. As Samuel was turning to go 
away, Saul caught hold of his dress, and it tore in 
his hand. Just so, said the good old prophet Sam- 
uel, had the Lord, who would not be disobeyed, torn 
the kingdom from him. He knew Saul was not 
truly sorry for his sin, he was only sorry for the 
shame and the disgrace,— sorry for the punishment. 
That is not true repentance. Just so it will be with 
I us and with every body. If we care more for being 
punished than for having grieved God, our prayers 
will be of no avail. Samuel said Saul had rejected 
the word of the Lord and the Lord had rejected 
him from being king, and it could not be changed. 
Just so surely God will punish us in some way if we- 
disobey Him. Summary, i ,^^/-fl/> 
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LeMon vm.] 



I Sam. i6: 1-13. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[August 25, 1889. 



The Boy David.— "But yonder he 

comes ! with his shepherd's crook in his hand, hb 
face flushed with the exertions he has been making 
to obey his father's call, his auburn hair flowing in 
the breeze, and the light flashing from his fair, 
bright eyes." ( Vs. 12, margiti) .—Taylor. 

The Anointinff.^ 

" Latest born of Jesse's race. 
Wonder lights thy bashful face, 



While the prophet's gifted oil 
Seals thee for a path of toil." . . 

TheWaitinfir.— 

" Go, and mid thy flocks awhile, 
At the doom of greatness smile : 
Bold to bear God's heaviest load, 
Dimly guessing at the road~ 
Rocky road, and scarce ascended. 
Though thy foot be angel-tended." 

—Stanley. 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— About the middle of the Eleventh Century, B. C. 
Place. — Bethlehem, about six miles south of Jerusalem. ^ 

David» — (the beloved). The son of Jesse, of the tribe of Judah. Probably now 
about 20 years old. 

RecoUeotions of Last Lesson.— For what did Samuel reprove Saul ? On what 
grounds did Saul excuse himself? What sentence did Samuel pronounce ? 

Text: — ''''Man looketh on the outward 'appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart,^ — i Sam. 16 : 7. 

The Scripture Study; — i Sam. 16: 1-13. (Revision.) 

Anedytical Questions.— How did the Lord rouse Samuel up to the search after 
a new king ? — Vs. i. By what device was SamueFs safety provided for ? Vs. 2-3. How 
is the prophet's reception at Bethlehem described } - Vs. 4-5. Which of the sons of 
Jesse was Samuel at first inclined to choose ? - Ky. 6, How was the true principle of 
choice made known to him } Vs. 7. How was the review of Jesse's sons continued ? — 
Vs. 8-10. How was the Lord's real choice discovered and anointed ? — Vs. 11-13. 



WORD STUDIES AND ORITIOAL NOTES. 

The lK>rd; \ith. Jahveh. How long? This implies that for a considerable time 

Samuel had remained buried in grief and disappointment. Mourn for Saul ; Although 

living and ruling still, Saul was dead to the hopes of the theocratic party. 1 have 

provided; literally, / have seen. Saul . . will kill me; -for such an act of 

treachery and rebellion. Take an heifer . . sacrifice unto the Lord ; — />., do 

this traitorous act under cover of a religious ceremony. Csdl Jesse to the sacrifice ; 

the Chaldee has "sacrificial meal." The city; A. V. "town." The distinction 

between ".town " and " city " is not found in the Hebrew language.— Toy. Peacea- 
bly ; literally, "w the coming Peace ? and he said, peace."" Come with me to the 

sacrifice ; the Septuagint has " and rejoice with me to-day." — Looked on Eliab and 
said ; to himself ; not aloud. "In Vs. 6. Samuel's * said ' is equivalent to ' thought.' "— 

Toy. — Said onto Jesse ; the Vatican MSS. omits " Unto Jesse." Ruddy ; this 

word is found only in two other places in the Old Testament, and seems to refer to the 

color of the skin. But some render it " red-haired." Beautiful countenance ; liter- 

2XLy,fair of eyes, see margin. * 



ANALYSIS. 

I. Samuel arouses himself from his dejection and resolves to enter upon a secret and 
dangerous course for the overthrow of Saul and his house, and the establishment of a 
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king from the tribe of Judah who would govern in accordance with his views, />., obey 

the will of Jahveh;— vx. i-a. II. X7nd«r ooTer of a religious ceremony Samuel 

reviews the sons of Jesse, in Beth-lehem, and selects David; — vs. 3-ia. III! After 

anointing David, Samuel returns to his home , — vs. 13. 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Situation.— The break between 
the leaders of the prophetic and of the 
secular parties in Israel was now complete. 
'* Samuel came no more to see Saul until 
the day of his death/' The king had not 
carried out the prophet's policy of exter- 
mination with sufficient vigor; and had 
shown a disposition to subordinate theo- 
cratic to rational principles in the conduct 
of the government. And in this policy 
he was supported by a party too strong to 
be at once overthrown. In fact, Samuel 
and his party were defeated, and could no 
longer hope to control the nation or make 
their policy prevail while Saul reigned. 
Nothing remained but to work for his 
overthrow. And as he was abundantly 
powerful enough to punish traitors, secret 
sedition was the only safe course. **If 
Saul hear it, he will kill me '' said Samuel, 
and he clothed the political motives of his 
visit to Bethlehem in the garb of one of 
those religious ceremonies which legiti- 
mately belonged to his prophetic function. 

David. — It is significant that the choice 
of Samuel for a rival and successor of 
Saul and a leader of the theocratic party. 



should have alighted upon a member of 
the tribe of Judah;— the most powerful 
and independent tribe in the kingdom, and 
the one most likely, therefore, to be both 
able and willing to set their kinsman on 
the throne. In fact, his tribe made David 
king of Judah before he became the king 
of all Israel. (2 Sam. 2 : 4. 

" Of all the characters in the Jewish history, there 
is none so well known to us as David. As in the 
case of Cicero and of Julius Caesar,— perhaps of no 
one else in ancient history before the Christian era,— 
we have in him the rare advantage of being aUe to 
compare a detailed historical narrative with the un- 
doubtedly authentic writings of the person with 
whom the narrative is concerned. . . His father 
Jesse was probably, like his ancestor Boaz, the chief 
man of the place— the Sheik of the village. . . 
Through this ancestry David inherited several 
marked peculiarities. There was a mixture of 
Canaanitish and Moabitish blood in the family, 
which may not have been without its use in keeping 
open a wider view in his mind and history than if 
he had been of purely Jewish descent. His connec- 
tion with Moab through his great-grandmother 
Ruth he kept up when he escaped to Moab and in- 
trusted his aged parents to the care of the king, 
(i Sam. 22 : 5) . . As the youngest of the family he 
may possibly have received from his parents the 
name, which first appears in him, of David, the 
behvdy the dar/iftg-.^Sr akley, in History of the 
Jewish Church. 



TEXTUAL POINTS. 



How lonfiT wilt tbou mourn for 
Saul I Mourning for the living is often 
deeper and sadder than mourning for the 
dead. For those who are only dead our 
moLxning has alleviations and even in- 
spirations; they have simply gone God^s 
way, we shall follow; we can consecrate 
their memoiy until they become our good 
angels, beckoning us toward all goodness, 
and radiating into our lonely lives sweet- 
ness and light. But for the living who 
been untrue, who have broken faith, who 
have have murdered the love and trust ^hat 
was in our hearts, who have cast them- 
selves down from their high estate and 
are wallowing in the mire, lost and yet 
alive, — for these living-dead our mourn- 
ing has a corrosive bitterness which mere 



death never biings. It is a mistake to 
say that faith alone is a cure for mourn- 
ing. We mourn deeply for those concern- 
ing whose immortality we have not a 
single shadow of doubt. 

" Immortal? I feel it and know it. 
Who doubts it of such as she ^ 
But that b the pang's very secret,— 
Immortal— away from me." 

Action is the remedy for mourning. 
" Fill thine horn with oil and go," — was the 
word ; and Samuel shook off his lethargy 
of grief and despair, and plunged into 
retrieving action. 

There is one very peculiar form of 
mourning. It is the mourning over one 
who has deeply and irreparably injured 
you and who shows no sign of regret or 
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repentance. You Jiave risen above re- 
venge, but you would give the world to 
hear him say, " I am sorry." Until that 
is said, neither time nor eternity can bring 
peace. Reconciliation is forever impossi- 
ble without it 

If Saul hear it, he wiU kiU me. 
Saul had the power; and Samuel, pro- 
tected though he believed himself to be 
by Jahveh, was afraid of it. We need 
not assume that he was afraid to die. The 
fear of death plays no such part in human 
affairs as is often ascribed to it. There 
are many other and stronger reasons why 
men do not want to die than fear of death. 
An interrupted career, an unfinished work, 
an unattained object, — the thought of 
these things is enough to make you fight 
mightily against death, and often to pre- 
vail ag^nst it too. Earnest men, espec- 
ially those who are absorbed in unselfish 
causes, value living for their work's sake. 
^* My book, my book ! I shall never finish 
my book ! " were the last conscious words 
of Thomas Henry Buckle, as he lay dying 
of a fever in Damascus. "He went away 
as he had lived, nobly careless of himself, 
and thinking only of the thing which he 
had undertaken to do." " If I may not 
preach here any more, I may preach in 
other worlds," said Frederick Maurice, 
when his last sickness came upon him. 

Say, I am come to sacrifice to 
the I«ord« In spite of all that has been 
said in justification of this pretext, it is 
immoral to ascribe the urging of such a 
device to the God of truth. Men practise 
such tricks, but God does not, and chil- 
dren should not be taught that He does. 
There are justifiable concealments, but it 
can never be justifiable to use the solemn 
services of religion ( which are worse than 
nothing if they are not sincere) as a cloak 
for serious ulterior designs. There are 
other similar instances in the Old Testa- 
ment to which the ^a/^wZ-endorsement of the 
Divine Being is given. What they show 
is the immature state of the Hebrew con- 
ception of God. 



The elders of the citx oame to 
meet him tremblinip. Their fear 
throws some light ou the condition of the 
times as to the summary punishment 
often inflicted ; and on the dread with 
which the stern and relentless judge, who 
had "hewed Agag to pieces before the 
Lord," bad inspired them. " Comest thou 
peaceably?" or to judgment, was the 
import of their anxious question. 

Man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord look- 
eth on the heart. Something was 
being learned. Things had changed since, 
at the choice of the first king, Saul had 
stood among the people " higher than any 
of the people from his shoulders upward," 
and Samuel had said, " See ye him whom 
the Lord hath chosen, that there is none 
like him among all the people i* " (lo : 23- 
24). But the gigantic king had not 
proved to be all that was desired ; and the 
new king was not to be chosen for brawn, 
but for brain. And not for brain only, 
either, but for the dominating purpose of 
the whole nature, - the " heart." The 
law of " natural selection " had been fol- 
lowed in the first case, but now they were 
to follow the law of spiritual selection. 
Yet, all the same, we are told that the new 
choice was "of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look upon." 

The Spirit of the Lord came 
mii^htily upon David, from that 
day forward. As it does now and 
always come mightily upon the young 
who are self-devoted to noble purposes. 
Yes; and upon the aged too, who make 
full surrender of their selfishness, and 
seek only to do God's will. The living 
spirit of God is a far more potent factor 
in our lives than we commonly realize. 

" We see but half the causes of our deeds. 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 
And heedless of the encircling: spirit-world, 
Which, though unseen, is felt, and sows in us 
All germs of pure and world-wide purposes." 
—Lowell, A Glance Behind the Curtain. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



One of the greatest of the opportunities 
of the Sunday school teacher is the oppor- 
tunity to raise the young out of the realm 



of low and selfish motives, and to strike a 
noble fire into their souU. As God sent 
Samuel to anoint young David with the 
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consecrating oil of a noble purpose, not 
telling him what that purpose was^ but 
leaving the awakened ambition ot the 
young man to find that out, — so God 
sends you teachers to stir up the young to 
make a great use of their powers, to in- 
spire them with noble ambitions. You 
may use this story, therefore, to enforce 
the tact that Gk>d is always seeking the 
young. He wants them as instruments 
to carry on His vast purposes. 

1. Ck>d is sotking eaoh one of yon. Having 
made you» He now wants to use you. He wants you 
to help in making His world better. You have seen 
how He sought Samuel to preach and rouse up the 
people ; then how He sought Saul for his strength 
and courage^ to organize an army and defend the 
country ; and npw He seeks David to unite the 
country, establish law and civilize and refine the peo- 
ple. WeU,thUis God's great method. AU that He 
does. He does through leaders. and teachers. He 
has done so in every generation. And now He is 
seeking among you, the young of this generation, 
for His ** stalwarts,"— boys and girls, brave and 
true, who will carry on His work. 

2. It makes no dif f erenoe what your circum- 
stances are, whether you are poor or rich, handsome 
or plain, well-known or obscure,— God is seeking 
you, and He looks not on your outward appear- 
ance, but upon yourt heart. The right heart may 
beat under plain or handsome clothes or f aoes, the 
right heart may have begun wrong and be just turn- 
ing right, the right heart may be only just waking 



up to know itself and its God,— whatever the dr cu m 
stances, God is looking for that right heart to make- 
it right indeed and fit it for His work. 

8. Ton will not hear Ood'icaU very plainly at 
first. He speaks in a " still, small voice " insitU of 
you, which you can hear best when you are thought- 
ful and serious, best of all when you are at worship,, 
at prayer, or about some deed of unselfish goodness,, 
or difficult obedience. 

4. Ood is leeking yon eyery where, at home,, 
at school, at work, at play ; and at all times, morn- 
ing, noon and night, in times of joy and in times of 
sorrow ;— but God is specially and earnestly seeking 
you ithrough this teacher and this lesson to-day. 
Now, RIGHT NOW 1— He asks you to listen. The 
danger is that you will say, "to-morrow." 
" How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

* Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
• H ow he persists to knock and wait for thee I ' 

And, 1 how often to that voice of sorrow, 

• To-morrow we will open,' I replied. 

And when to-morrow came, 1 answered still, 
* To-morrow.' " 

6. Present Work. David was not at once takea 
away from his father's house and his present duties. 
After he had been anointed he went back to his 
shepherd-duties ; but he went back with a difer- 
ence. A n^w feeling was bom in his heart. " The 
spirit of the Lord came mightily upon David from 
that day forward." Nobody would notice any dif- 
ference, but a new great purpose was steadily shap- 
ing itself in his soul. He did not know that he 
was to be king, but he knew that in some way in 
the great, wide world, he was to be A worker to- 
gether WITH God. 



SPECIAL 

The force of a new motive is all 
that is needed to awaken unsuspected 
powers in many careless and apathetic 
natures. 

The value of religion is that it gives 
that new motive. The whole vast ma- 
chinery of religion is normally directed to 
that single end, — the preparation of the 
soul for the advent of God*s spirit; in 
other words, stimulating each one to do 
his best. 

The object of religious instruction is 
inspiration, — noble stimulus, and it should 
be held steadily subordinate to that end. 

The need of strong and loyal souls, in- 



POINTS. 

spired of God, was never so clearly seen 
and deeply felt as now. 

Neither brawn nor brains, separately 
or together, suffice for the welfare of 
human society. The unselfish heart, spir- 
itual insight, faith in unseen ends, in a 
moral order, in the deathlessness of man, 
in God as the Infinite Reason, Justice and 
Love,— these are the salt that keeps the 
world from spoiling, the energies that keep 
humanity on the path of progress. 

" Great Truths are portions of the soul of man ; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity : 
Each drop of blood that e*er through true heart ran 
With lofty message, ran for thee and me." 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What have we discovered in this lesson ? (We have discovered a boy who is going to 
be a very great man). Does he know it? (No: he doesn't even dream of it). Where 
did Samuel, the prophet, find him ? (In a little village among the hills, called Bethle- 
hem), What ! the same village where Jesus, the Saviour, was bom ? ( Yes; Jesus was 
born there a thousand years later). What was this boy's name ? (His name was 
David). How many brothers had he? (Seven). And how did Samuel choose David 
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among so many ? (/ will read the story to you,-- Vs, 6-12). Well, that is very inter- 
esting; but why did not Samuel choose the biggest and strongest of the sons? (Vs. 7). 
What good thing do you learn from this ? (I learn that it don't matter what my body 
is, if my heart is right). And why do you call that a good thing ? (Because I cannot 
make my body over if it don't suit me; but I can make my heart right). And your 
heart is what God cares about ? ( Yes). So greatness does not depend upon size or 
beauty? (Noj not in the least). And God chooses His helpers by the greatness and 
goodness of their hearts ? (Yes), And He chooses them when they are young? (Yes), 
And He wants helpers very much, to make His world better? (Yes). And is seeking 
them all the time ? ( Y^s), How do you know that He is not seeking you ? (/ know He 
IS seeking me). How is He seeking you ? (By this very lesson). What docs He want 
it to teach you ? (He wants it to teach me how useful i may be to Him and to the 

WORLD. 



THE PrtlMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Gk>lden Text. Manlooketh on the 
outward appearanoe, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.~i Sam. 16 : 7. 

Point. BleMed are the pure in 
heart. 

Method. — Before commencing the les- 
son story, it would be well to illustrate in two or 
three different ways, the danger we are often in of 
behiflT deceived by false appearances. Tr. show the 
children two bundles or boxes, the one ornamented 
with beautiful pictures and neatly wrapped in deli- 
cate paper and tied with dainty ribbons ; the other 
br«ken and bent, soiled and din^ry with age, wrapped 
in rough brown paper and tied with conunon soiled 
and knotted cord. Ask the children which they 
would rather have. Naturally they will choose the 
one which looks the better, but which being opened 
contains nothing at all, or something utterly worth- 
less, like bits of torn paper. Open the second bun- 
dle, and show that its rough exterior hid an article 
of great value— knife, watch or picture. Tell of two 
girls in the same class ; one nicely dressed, with rich 
clothes and jewels, who shows a pleasant face and 
lesson glibly recited, but who knows only the words 
of the lesson, never carrying its beautiful precepts 
into every-day life; she only thinks of her Ane 
clothes, graceful manners, and what others may 
think of and do for her. The other child, plain in 
dress and dull in her lesson, with nothing to attract 
her to the pleased attention of others, yet in the 
home is proved to be the one who has taken the 
lessons down deep in her heart by the good she is 
doing and the help she Is giving to every one around 
her. Other illustrations might be: Two apples 
similar in appearance, one sound and sweet, the 
other decayed and wofm-eaten to the core. A false 
face hiding the true person behind it. 

It was just this way with Saul. The people 
looked upon him as their king, and saw that he was 
tall and fine-looking, and had conquered their ene- 
mies many times. He looked, oh, so gnuid to them 
and they were proud of him. He was just the kind 
of a Idng they wanted ; he was head and shoulders 
taller than his soldiers, and as he led them out to 
battle he looked '* every inch a king." But God was 
looking way beneath his fine form and handsome 
face and the things which he had done for Israel. 



God looked into his heart and saw there pride and 
disobedience and selfishness, and he was rejected 
from being king. In picking ont this fine-k>oking 
fellow with such a mean heart to be their first king, 
God taught the Israelites a lesson. There is a 
verse in the Bible thai shows us what that was ; it is 
the goklen text for to-day, and it is the very words 
God spoke to Samuel I will write it on the board 
now so that you can see it all through the lesson, 
and surely learn it by heart. I hope you will never 
forget it as long as you live. (W. B. golden text) . 
Class recite. Although God had rejected Saul, he 
did not send him away immediately. He let him 
reign, that is, act as the king, until some one else 
was found and prepared to take his place. You re- 
member how kind Samuel was to Saul, from the 
time when he first came to him in search of his 
father's lost animals, and now that he was to lose 
his power and throne, Samuel mourned for him 
most bitterly. Some might have expected Samuel 
to be glad when this trouble came to Saul, thinking 
that perhaps his power might be increased ; but no 
such selfish thoughts found a place in his mind. 
Samuel loved Saul and sorrowed for him so much, 
that the Lord reproved him for his grief and said to 
him, *' How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing 
I have rejected him from reigning over Israel ?*' 
Then the Lord told Samuel to fill his horn with oil, 
such as they poured on the head of kings, and go 
down to Bethlehem (trace journey on map) and find 
Jesse, for he would make a king from one of his 
sons. Have you ever heard of Bethlehem before t 
Who was bom there ? And this was where Naomi 
lived, and where Ruth came with her. Jesse, whom 
Samuel was now to visit, was one of Ruth's grand- 
sons. Samuel was ready to do what God com- 
manded, but he feared SauL He said, " If Saul 
hear of it he will kill me." The Lord told him to 
say nothing about il, but take a heifer with him, and 
when he reached the place to sacrifice it to the 
Lord and invite Jesse and others to the feast, and 
then wait for further orders as to what he should do. 
Snmuel was always obedient, and now made haste 
to do as commanded. When they came to the sac- 
rifice, Samuel called Jesse's sons together. When 
they were all before him he looked carefully at each 
that he might tell which was the chosen one. When 
he looked at Eliab, who was tall and handsome 
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Samuel thought, surely this must be the man, so he 
said, " Surely the Lord's anointed is before me." 
But God does not see as man sees ; He was looking 
down beneath the pretty face and fine form, and 
saw something in Eliab's heart that Samuel could 
. not see, and He said, ^ No, he is not the one." (We 
must not let the children think that Samuel spoke 
<ilo%id his thought concerning the sons of Jesse or 
that the Lord spoke to Samuel in an audible voice, 
but this is what God caused to pass in the mind of 
Samuel just as if the thoughts were uttered). 

Then another of Jesse's sons came and stood be- 
fore Samuel, and he said, " Neither hath the Lord 
chosen this one." And so these sons came until 
seven of them had been refused. Then Samuel see- 
ing no more, asked Jesse if these were all his chil- 
dren. Jesse said no, there b one more, the young- 
est, but he b only a shepherd boy ; he is out in the 
fields tending the sheep. Send some one to call 
Tiim, said Samuel, for we cannot eat till he come. 
The youngest son's name was Davids (W. B.) and 
-when he came in Samuel saw that he had a pleasant 
iace. He is said to have been very beautiful, with 
bright eyes, wavy, goklen hair, fair complexion, 
strong limbs, quick and graceful in his movements 
and modest in his bearing. All this is good, but it 
ivouki not make any difference to God, for He looks 
upon the heart. And David's heart must have been 
right, too, for the secret voice now said to Samuel, 
"' This is the one. Arise, anoint him." Then Sam- 
uel took the horn of oil (Tr. show picture) which he 
had brought with him and poured the oil upon 
David's head. Recite the golden text. What do 
you think God saw in David that made him select 



him as the future king? Good looks? No. He 
saw that he loved His words, and that he desired to 
do what God wished, so God was now ready to 
anoint him and let His Holy Spirit come into hu 
heart and make him fit to be a king. We do not 
suppose that Jesse or David's brothen oreven David 
himself fully realized what this anointing meant 
And David now went back to tend the sheep and 
wait until the Lord should teU him what to do. 

Why did Samuel think EUab was God's chosen 
Idng? Because he was so tall and handsome and 
looked so gnmd. He looked only at the out- 
side, (refer to the two packages used in illustration 
at beginning of lesson) ; but (jod said He had re- 
fused him. \Vhy was (jod not as pleased with 
EUab as Samuel was ? Because He did not see as 
Samuel did. (golden text. God looked into his 
heart. Can we look into a man's heart ? No, not 
any more than we could see beneath the covering of 
the packages ; but God sees every heart. We can- 
not shut our hearts so tight that God cannot open 
them and see all that is there, whether it be good or 
evil. He looked into David's heart and saw that 
which fitted him to be a king. He cared little for 
the face so k>ng as the heart was right. Our friends 
who look at us see only our outside, our faces, and 
judge us by what they see, a pretty face, grace- 
ful manners, pleasant ways, handsome ck>thes, or 
great possessions. But let us remember that (jod 
looks beyond all these even to our hearts. Let us 
strive to live so that He will see nothing there but 
what is beitutiful and pure and good, — good 
thoughts, good wishes, good feelings. 

Summary. • 



MISOELLANY. 



Beffin Now. 

It is time to be brave. It b time to be true. 
It is time to be finding the thing you can do. 
It b time to put by the dream and the sigh, 
And work for tne cause that is holy and high. 

It is time to be kind. It is time to be sweet. 
To be scattering roses for somebody's feet. 
It is time to be sowing. It is time to be growing. 
It IS time for the fiowers of life to be blowing. 

It b time to be lowly and humble of heart. 
It is time for the lilies of meekness to start ; 
For the heart to be white, and the steps to be right. 
And the hands to be weaving a garment of light. 

—Selected. 



Begin at Home. 

Each one of us is bound to make the 
little circle in which he lives better and 
happier. Each of us is bound to see that 
out of that small circle the widest good 
may flow. Each of us may have fixed in 
his mind the thought that out of a single 
household may flow influences that shall 
stimulate the whole commonwealth and 
the whole civilized world.— Dean Stax- 

LEV. 



Beffin with Little. 
All you have to do is simply your duty, 
I stood in a factory a short time ago, and 
learned a deep lesson. As I entered, all 
seemed confusion,— the buzz of machinery, 
the whirl of everything, dazed me. But I 
soon saw all was right, and that each one 
was doing the task assigned to her. I 
stood and looked at a young girl whose 
work was to untie knots in the threads as 
they were passing over the wheel. All 
day long she simply untied knots. Now, 
if she had said, " This is such a little thing 
to do, and I get so tired of it, I think I 
will try to do what the girl next to me is 
doing," she would have damaged the whole 
work. The simple thing of untying the 
knots had to do with the beauty and finish 
of this whole desig^. — Selected. 

If the glory of virtue do not first enter 
into thee, thou shalt never enter into the 
virtue and triumph of glory. Adams. 

Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life. 
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SAUL CHOSEN OF THE LORD. [Ansost 4, 1889. 



TIME.— Soon after the last lessson. Eleventh Century, B. C. PLACB. — Raxnah, the residence of 

Samuel; a high place of worship in or near tne town ; and Samuel's own house. 



THE SORIPTUIUS; 1 

15 Now the Lord had * revealed unto Samuel a 
day before Saul came, saying, 

16 To-morrow about this time I will send thee a 
man out of the land of Benjamin, and thou shah 
anoint him to be * prince over my people Israel, and 
he shall save my people out of the hand of the Phil- 
istines : for I have looked upon my people, because 
their cry is conoe unto me. 

17 And when Samuel saw Saul, the Lord * said 
unto him, Behold the man * of whom I spake to 
thee I this same shall have authority over my peo- 
ple. 

18 Then Saul drew near to Samuel in the gate, 
and said, Tell me, I pray thee, where the seer's 
house is. 

19 And Samuel answered Saul, and said, I am the 
seer ; go up before me unto the high place, for ye 
shalleat with me to^y ; and in the morning I will 
let thee go, and will tell thee all that is in thine 
heart. 

20 And as for thine asses that were lost three days 
ago, set not thy mind on them ; for they axe found, 
and * for whom is all that b de^ble in Israel ? Is it 
not for thee, and for all thy father's house ? 

21 And Saul answered and said. Am not I a Ben- 
jamlte, of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? and 
my family the least of all the families of the • tribe 
of Benjamin ? wherefore then speakest thou to me 



9 I 16-27. (Revision), 
after this manner ? 

22 And Samuel took Saul and his servant, and 
brought them into the guest-chamber, and made 
them sit in the chiefest place among them that were 
bidden, which were about thirty persons. 

23 And Samuel said unto the cook. Bring the por- 
tion which I gave thee, of which I said unto thee. 
Set it by thee. 

24 And the cook took up the ' thigh, and that 
which was upon it, and set it before SauL And 
Samugi said. Behold that which hath been reserved ! 
set it before thee and eat ; because unto the appoint- 
ed time hath it been kept for thee, * for I said, I 
have invited the people. So Saul did eat with Sam- 
uel that day. 

25 And when they were come down from the high 
ph^ into the dty, * he communed with Saul upon 
tlie housetop. 

26 And they arose early; and it came to pass^ 
about the spring of the day, that Samuel called to 
Saul on the housetop, saying. Up. that I may send 
thee away. And Saul arose, and they went out both 
of them, he and Samuel, abroad. 

27 As they were going down at tlie end of the 
dty, Samuel said to Saul, Bid the servant pass on 
before us, (and he passed onj but stand thou still at 
this time, tiiat I may cause thee to hear the word of 
God. 



* Heb. muaveredtke ear ^ Samtul. * Or, Uadtr. ^ Heb. answrtd him. * Or, <if whom I said wUo tiue^ Thisr 
$am*^ etc. • Or, <w» whom isaUtho desire ^Israel} Is it not oh thee^ and on all, etc. ? • Heb. tribes. » Or, Shcul' 
der. * Heb. sayitig. * The Sept. has, they spread a couch for Saul on the housetop, and he lay down. And it 
came to Ptut, etc. 



Analyiif.— I. APrelimiiuurTWaniingofthe 
coming man \—vs, 1 5>i 7. — 1 1 . The Coming Man 
appears, is recognized by Samuel, and his eleva- 
tion to the kingship is hinted at ;— r^. 18-21. III. 

Honon showed to Sanl at the banquet \-^s. 22- 

24. IV. At Samnel't Homo, and the departure 

of the chosen Idng \-^s. 25-27. 



Bnbjoet :— Finding Our Place and Work in 
Life. 

Text:—" Bt me kingi reign, endprineei de- 
eree jnrtiee.^'— Proverbs 8 : 15. 

BeedUeetioni of Lett Leeeon.~What demand 
was made on Samuel ? H ow did he attempt to dis- 
suade Israel from havinsr a Idng ? With what suc- 
cess? 



AVALTTICAL Q1TS8TI0H8.— •^<i^tc had Samuel been prepared to discern the right man to anoint as 
king ?— Vs. 15, 16, 17. With what question did Saul approach Samuel ?— Vs. 18. In what obscure way did 
Samuel hint at the honor in store for Saul?— Vs. 19, ao. What was SauTs surprised answer?— Vs. 21. 
How did Samuel make Saul an honored guest at his banquet ?— Vs. 22-24. Returning from the high place 
of worship^ what took place between them ?— Vs. 25-27. 

WOBD trUBIBS AVB CRITICAL H0TB8.— BoToaled ; literally, uncovered the ear. — ^la the gate ; 

the Septuagint reads city. Go up before t^t ; a mark of respect. The high plaee ; the place set apart 

for worship, still higher than the site of the town. Yerte 90 ; the readings are obscure, but the meaning 

is, You are the desire of all Israel ^Thirty pereoni ; the Septuagint says seventy. The spring of the 

day; Hterally, as the morning arose. 

LBMOn-—!. In all important choices, seek the help of God. He is nearer you, and more accessible 
to you than He was to SamueL How ? Through Jesus, the Christ, whose words and life Samuel did not 
have. Not only that, but as we know more of God's laws in nature than Samuel did, we may know more of 

God. We may, I say, for all depends on the uu we make of our knowledge. 2. God has revealed 

Hb will in you, as well as in the Bible. '*/Cnowye not,'' says St Paul, " that ye are a temple (sanctuary) of 

God, and that the spirit of God dwelUth inyou ? " (i CoR. 3 : 16) . 8. Stu dy you rself, as a revelation of 

God. In your mind, your consdence, your affections, God has revealed what He wants you to be and to do. 
He has given you certain powers ; and He has given you a will by which you can develop them, or can 
thwart and pervert them.— -4. You can not escape the necessity of choosing your king. Either Pru- 
dence and Vhrtue or Dissipation and Vice wiU rule your life. 6. Begin early to think about your place 

and work in the world, so that you may make the right choice. 8. Your appointep work In life is 

that which you can do best. Inquire of yourself what you can do best. Study and test yourself. Aim to 

make that best of all good things,— A Good Beginning in Life. Be in earnest about it ; study, pray and 

work so as to be sure you overkx>k none of the gifts and powers that God has bestowed Op 
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Xesson VI.] 



SAMUEL'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. [Augiuitll.1889. 



TIIIE.— Shortly after the last lesson. Eleventh Century. PLACE.— Gilgal, if he circuit, the rolling. 

The recent Palestine surrey fixed the site at a mound aboutfour miles from the Jordan, and 

about three miles from the ancient site of Tericho. It was the first encampment 

of the Israelites in the ** promised land " ; and has apparently now 

become the pol itical and religioUis cent re of the nation. 

THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Sam. 12:1-15. (/Revision). 



1 And Samuel said unto all Israel, Behold, I hare 
hearkened unto your voice in all that ye said unto 
me, and have made a Idng over you. 

2 And now, behold, the Idng walketh before you : 
and I am old and greyheaded ; and, behold, my 
sons are with you: and I have walked before jrou 
from my youth unto this day. 

3 Here I am : witness aflrainst me before the Lord, 
and before his anointed : #hose ox have I taken P or 
whose ass have I taken ? or whom have I defrauded ? 
whom have I oppressed ? or of whose hand have I 
taken a' ransom* to blind mine eyes therewith? 
and I will restore it you. 

4 And they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor 
■oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aus:ht of any 
man's hand. 

5 And he said unto them. The Lord b witness 
against you, and his anointed is witness this day, 
that ye have not found aught in my hand. And 
they said. He is witness. 

6 And Samuel said unto the people, it is the Lord 
that * appointed Moses and Aaron, and that brought 
70ur fathers up out of the land of Egypt. 

7 Now therefore stand still, that I may plead 
with you before the Lord concerning all the right- 
-eous acts of the Lord, which he did to you and to 
your fathers. 

8 When Jacob was come into Egypt, and your 
fathers cried unto the Lord, then the Lord sent 
Moses and Aaron, who brought forth your fathers 
out of Egypt, and made them to dwell in this place. 



9. But they foiigat the Lord their God, and he 
sokl them Into the hand of Sisera, captain of the 
host of Hazor, and into the hand of the Philistines, 
and into the hand of the king of Moab, and they 
fought against them. 

10 And they cried unto the Lord, and said. We 
have ^ned, because we have forsaken the Lord, 
and have served the Ballim and the Ashtaroth : but 
now deliver us out of the hand of our enemies, and 
we will serve thee. 

11 And the Lord sent Jerubbaal,and * Bedan, and 
Jephthah, and Samuel, and delivered you out of the 
hand of your enemies on every side, and ye dwelled 
in safety. 

13 And when ye saw that Nahaah the kin^ of the 
children of Ammon canne against you, ye said unto 
me. Nay, but a king shall reign over us: when the 
Lord your God was your king. 

13 Now therefore behoM the Idng whom ye have 
chosen, and whom ye have asked for : and behold, 
the Lord hath set a king over you. 

14 If ye will fear the Lord, and serve him, and 
hearken unto hb voice, and not rebel against the 
commandment of the Lord, * and both ye and also 
the king that reigneth over you be followers of the 
Lord your God, wetl : 

15 But if ye will not hearioen onto the voice of tiie 
Lord, but rebel against the commandment of the 
Lord, then shall the hand of the Lord be against 
you, 7 as it was against your fathers. 



* Or, M^. * Or, that I should hide mi$u eyes at him. The Sept. has. rvrw a Pair <tf shoesi answer against me and 
I will, etc. See^Efdes. xlvi. 19. * Or, made. * Some ancient authorities read,^ray(. * Or, then shall b^ih ye 



the L0rdy<mr God-, but etc. ' The i 



. has, a$$d against your king. 



Subject:— Justice. 

Text :— *' Only fear the Lord, end eenre Bim 
in truth with all yonr heart : for eoniider how 
great tkingi He hath done for yon.'*— i Sam. 
12 :24. 

EeooUectioni of Last Leeeon.— Under what 
circumstances did Samuel and Saul first meet? 
What took place at the banquet ? What at Samuel's 
house? 



Analjsia. — I. An Ineomiptibie Judge. Sam- 
tiel's administration b fully vindicated by the peo- 
ple as having been, from first to last, equitable and 
just;— vj. 1-5. — IL Leeeone from Hiatorj. 
Samuel reviews the history of Israel, to show what 
God had done for them \—vs. 6-13. III. Exhor- 
tation. They are urged to still follow their God 
and obey His laws ;— »j. 14-15. 



AHALTTICAL QUXSTIOHS.— /» his "" farewell address " how does the great prophet call upon the peo- 
ple to Tear witness to the justice o/his admtnistration ?— Vs. i-x. How does the testimony of the People con- 
firm his appeal f— Vs. 4-5. Wi^ what words does he preface his plea Jor continued obedience to the Lord^ 
Vs. 6-7. What occasions of the Lord's help does he die from thetr history ?—Vs. 8-1 1. IVhat does he saj 
was the immediate occasion of their demanding a king? — Vs. 12. With what exhortation does he close hts 
address?— Vs. 13-15. 

LB8S0H8.— 1. Almost every boy and girl begins life wifh an instinct of fcur^lay^ which ought to be 
cultivated into a strong and keen senu of justice. The young person who will never take an unfair advan- 
tage, who respects the rights of others as he would have his own respected, is laying the foundation of a use- 
ful and honorable life. 2. Justice forbids not only the doing of unfair things^ but the thinking of 

unfair thoughts about another. Do not fall into the fatal habit of imputing bad motives to others. It will 
terribly deceive you, and will blind you to all that is good in life. 8. J usticb forbi ds unfairness to your- 
self. Never allow your just rights to be trampled upon without protest and resistance. By the same law 
you ought never to injure yourselves by hurtful indulgences. Vour body, mind and spirit have rights which 
you are bound to respect You have no right to starve your mind by ignorance, nor your spirit by Urreligion. 
4 . Justice demands that you shouki respect the rights of others. You are apt to think more of your 
rights than of your duties. Remember that he who acknowledges no duties can have no rights in this 

world. ^6. Justice demands that you AcnDA protect the weak, and defend the oppressed, A bully is 

the embodiment of meanness. Why ? Because justice demands that you shall use superior strength to help 
and not to injury others . 8. Justice demands absolute veracity. All forms of deceit are essentially 
unjust. Your word, once passed, shouki be sacred and inviolate. 7. There oan be no jnitioe without 
lOTO, as there can be no love without justice. To be tmldnd is to be unjust. You have to Uve out your 
lives among your fellows. You are all of one kind ; cultivate kind-nesa to all, even the weakest and worst 
Samuel was a just man and a just ruler, but he could not have been so if he had not loved his people, his 
country, and his God. 



Xesson VIL] 



SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD. [August 18, 1889. 



TME,— Eleventh Century, B. C. PLACE.— Gilgal, in the valley of the Jordan. 

THE SCRIPTURE; 1 8am. 15 t 10-83. 



10 Then came the word of the Lord unto Sam- 
uel, saying, 

11 It repenteth noe that I have set up Saul to be 
king : for he is turned back from following me, and 
hath not performed my commandments. And Sam- 
ple! was wroth; and he cried unto the Lord all 
night. 

12 And Samuel rose early to meet Saul in the 
morning; and it was told Samuel, saying, Saul 
came to Carmel, and, behold, he set him up a 
** monument, and is gone about, and passed on, and 
gone down to GilgaL 

13 And Samuel came to Saul : and Saul said unto 
him. Blessed be thou of the Lord. 1 have per- 
formed the commandments of the Lord. 

14 And Samuel said, What meaneth then this 
lileafing of the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing 
-of the oxen which I hear ? 

15 And Saul said, They have brought them from 
the Amalekites : for the people spared the best of 
the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto the Lord 
thy God ; and the rest we have " utterly destroyed. 

16 Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, and 'I will 
tell thee what the Lord hath said to me this night. 
And he said unto him. Say on. 

17 And Samuel said, *' Though thou wast little in 



thine own sight, wast thou not made the head of 
the tribes of Israel? And the Lord anointed thee 
king over Israel ; 

18 And the Lokd sent thee on a journey, and 
said, Go and utterly destroy the sinners, the A male- 
kites, and fight against them until they be con- 
sumed. 

19 Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice 
of tiie Lord, but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ? 

20 And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I have 
obeyed the voice of the Lord, and have gone the 
way which the Lord sent me, and have brought 
A gag the king of Amalek, and have ^ utterly de- 
stroyed the Amalekites. 

21 But the people took of the spoil, sheep and 
oxen, the chidf of the devoted things, to sacrifice 
unto the Lord thy God in Gilgal. 

22 And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great de- 
light in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 

23 For rebellion is as the sin of * witchcraft, and 
stubbornness b as ' idolatry and * teraphim. Be- 
cause thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he 
hath also rejected thee from being king. 



" Heb. Aand. " Heb. Dtv^Ud, " Or. Tk<m£k thou b* lUtle . . . art tfum not h«ad<if the tribes 0/ 

Israel'*. * Heb. devoted. • Heb. divinatian. ■ Or, iniquity. * See Gen. xxxi. 10. 84. 



Subjects:— Kesistance to Tyranny; Obe- 
dience TO Rightful Authority. 

Text :— ** Beeanee then hMt rejected the word 
of the LordfJie hath also rejected thee."— 
I Sam. 15 : 23. 

BecoUectioiii of Last Leiton— What was the 
subject ? What are some of the things that Jus- 
tice forbids ? What are some of its demands ? 

Aaalyni. — I. Coniliet Between Beligioiu 
and Seenlar Authority. Samuel, the prophet, 
sees that Saul, the long, has not fully obeyed the 
commands given him in the name of Jehovah. In 



grief and anger the prophet seeks the king \~^s. 

10-12. II. The kinff professes to believe that 

he has obeyed his orders ; vs. i3-is.-^III. The 
prophet sternly rebukes him, recites again his 
commission, and charges him with disobedience ;— 
vs, 17-19. — IV. The exenee of the king is that 
the people saved the cattle to sacrifice to Jehovah ; 
— fj. 20-21. — V. The saoriflee of eattle cannot 
atone for moral dieobedience, is the substance of 
the prophet's reply ; and he declares that Jehovah 
has rejected the king \—vs, 22-23. 



AHALTTICAL Q1TE8TI0H8.— ^<t7t(f wets it impressed upon Samuel that Saul was not Jit to be king^ and 
Mew did the conviction affect him ?— Vs. 10-11. Meanwhile what had Saul done^ and where had he gone ? — 
Vs. 12. [Vhat was SauPs confident ejaculation upon seeing Samuel?— Vs. 13. With what significant 
question did Samuel abate SauTs confidence!— Vr 14. Whatwcu SauPs deprecatory answer?— Vs. 15. 
How did Samuel arraign Saul cts guilty of disobedience in his campaign against the Amalekites ? — Vs. 16- 
19. Haw did Saul insist that he had obeyed?— Vs. 20. For what holy purpose did he cltUm that his People 
-had reserved a Portion of the spoil ?— Vs. 21. How did Samuel utterly refuse and repudiate the pretext of 
sacrifice in lieu of obedience ?— Vs. 22, In what words did he pronounce SauTs rejection ?— Vs. 23. 

LE880H8.— 1. Ho dependence can be placed on half-hearted folks. They never fully obey orders, and 
consequently they never carry anjrthing through. They always fail in a crisis. Many battles have been 

lost, many so-called " accidents " have happened through failure to fully obey orders. 2. Whenever you 

are under important orders, obey them to the uttermost. Do not falter, hang back, or compromise. *' It's 
my orders '' is reason enough for you. In the army and navy, in business, and all human affairs, obedience 
to orders is vital 8. Still more in morals,— in the formation of character,— is implicit and thorough obe- 
dience to the moral laws necessary. No noUe character was ever formed on compromises with truth and 
righteousness. No man can serve two masters. Saul was able and brave, but he wanted to make himself 

popular with both the moral and the immoral people of his realm, and so he lost' his kingdom. 4. Yon 

yoiinff folkf have to choose whom you will serve,— God or yotu- own selfishness. Be sure that you cannot 

serveboth. 6. There ie no inhatitnte for obedience to the moral laws. As your highest welfare lies in 

obedience to the highest law, God would not be good if He accepted any substitute. He does not demand 
perfect obedience at once of imperfect beings. He is reasonable, and makes allowances ; but that we may 
not ahvays remain imperfect beings, He demands our constant and supreme effort to obey His la^jr^ 



>L«Moii vm.] 



.THE ANOINTING OF DAVID. [August 25, 18a^ 



TIME.— About the middle of the Eleventh Century, B. C. PLACE.— Bethlehem, about six 

miles south of Jerusalem. 



THE SCRIPTURE:—! Sam. 16 1 1-13. (Revision). 



1 And the Lord said unto Samuel, How long 
wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king over Israel ? Fill thine horn 
with oil, and go ; I will send thee to Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite ; for I have provided me a king among his 
sons. 

2 And Samuel said, How can I go? if Saul hear 
it, he will kill me. And the Lord said. Take an 
heifer with thee, and say, I am come to sacrifice to 
the Lord. 

3 And call Jesse to the sacrifice, and I will shew 
thee what thou shalt do ; and thou shalt anoint unto 
me him whom I name unto thee. 

4 And Samuel did that which the Lord spake, 
and came to Beth-lehem. And the elders of the city 
came to meet him trembling, and said, Comest thou 
peaceably 1 

5 And he said. Peaceably : I am come to sacrifice 
unto the Lord ; sanctify yourselves, and come with 
me to the sacrifice. And he sanctified Jesse and his 
sons, and called them to the sacrifice. 

6 And it came to pass, when they were come, that 
he looked on * Eliab. and said, Surely the Lord's 
anointed is before him. 

7 But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on 
his countenance, or on the height of his stature ; be- 



cause I have rejected him; for the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth ; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart. 

8 Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made him pass, 
before SamueL And he said. Neither hath the- 
LoRD chosen this. 

9 Then Jesse made " Shammah to pass by. And 
he said. Neither hath the Lord chosen this. 

10 And Jesse made seven of his sons to pass be- 
fore SamueL And Samuel said unto Jesse, The 
Lord hath not chosen these. 

11 And Samuel said unto Jesse, Are here all thy 
children ? And he said. There remaineth yet the- 
youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep. , And 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Send and fetch him : for we 
will not sit 1^ down till he come hither. 

13 And he sent, and brought him in. Now he 
was ruddy, and withal " of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look upon. And the Lord said,. 
Arise, anoint him : for this is he. 

13 Then Samuel took the horn of oil, and anoint- 
ed him in the midst of his brethren ; and the spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon David from that 
day forward. So Samuel rose up, and went to^ 
Ramah. 



• In 1 Chr. xxvil 18. Elihu. 
" lAth./air<ifey*s. 



• In 2 Sam. xiii. 8, Shimeak. In 1 Chr. ii. 13. Skimta. 



*• Heb. around. 



Subjoot: — God is always Seeking the 
Young. 

Text:— *' Man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearanoei bnt the Lord looketh on the heart.'*— 
I Sam. i6 : 7. 

BeeoUeotioni of Lait Leeaon.— For what did 
Samuel reprove Saul ? On what grounds did Saul 
excuse himself ? What sentence did Samuel pro- 
nounce ? 



Analysis.— I. Samnel arouses himself from his 
dejection and resolves to enter updn a secret and 
dangerous course for the overthrow of. Saul and 
his house, and the establishment of a king from the 
tribe of Judah who would govern in accordance 
with his views, ('.«., obey the will of Jahveh ;— tj. i- 

2. II. Under ooTor of a religious ceremony 

Samuel reviews the sons of Jesse, in Beth-lehem, 

and selects David \—vs 3-12. ^After An*^inting 

Ba^id, Samuel returns to his home \—vs. 13. 



AHALTnOAL QUESTI0H8.— /^<w did the Lord rouse Samuel up to the search after a new king J— Vs. 
I. By what device was SamuePs safety provided for ?— Vs. 2-3. How is the Prophefs reception at Bethle- 
hem described ?— Vs. 4-5. Which of the sons of Jesse was Samuel at first inclined to choose ?— Vs. 6. How 
was the true principle of choice maie known to him ? — Vs. 7. How was the review of Jesse's sons contin ued ? 
— Vs. 8-10. How was the Lord's real choice discovered and anointed ?— Vs. 11-13. 

LE880H8.— 1. How, as then, although not in the same way, God is seeking for the noblest among the 

young, to do His noblest work. 2. How. as then, God does not choose His best for their stature or 

beauty, but for their dispositions. The question is not. How does he look ? but. How does he act ? Is he (or 

she) thoughtful, dutiful, brave, and honest ? 8. Ood does notHow send a prophet to seek you, but He 

sends the Bible, (this very story is seeking you while you read it, and its voice is. You can do great things 
for God and the world if you will) ; He sends Jesus, (who is continually saying, *' Follow me'O-' He sends 
the Church, and the School, and the Teacher, to look for you and to stir up your amUtion to do great and 
worthy things.^— 4. Small and insignifleant as you may be, God's spirit, ^ working in you mightily," 

can do for you what it did for David. 6. Ood has giTon yon a mind, use it, try and think what a great 

thing life is, and what splendid things you can do In it ; and how noble it is to use it nobly, and how base and 
mean it is to use it unworthily.— 6. It makes no dif f erenoe in your use of this life, how poor and plain, 
or how rich and handsome you are, *' God has His plan for every man,"— and for every woman too. If you 
are in the dark about what His plan is for you, go to Him and simply ask Him to tell you. Do it faithfully 
and persistently, and light will break in upon you. He will show you your work, for He wants you eveiu 
more than you want Him. 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 



In Memoriam. 

BY REV. WALTER S. SMITH. 

" I exhort therefore, that, first of all, prayers be 
xDade for all men."— i Timothy 2 : i. 

** On land and sea love follows with fond prayers 
Its dear ones in their troubles, gritii and cares, 

There is no ^pot 
On which it does not drop this tender dew 
Except the grave, and there it bids adieu 

And prayeth not. 

^ Why should this be the only place uncheered 
By prayer, which to our hearts is most endeared 

And sacred grown ? 
Living, we sought for blessings on their bead : 
Why should our lips be sealed when they are dead, 

And we alone? 

«'Idle? Their doom is fixed? Ah 1 who can tell ? 
Yet were it so I think no harm could well 

Come of my prayer. 
And, oh 1 the heart, overburdened with its grief. 
This comfort needs, and finds therein relief 

From its despair. 

*' Shall God be wroth because we love them still. 
And call upon his love to shield from ill. 

Our dearest, best. 
And bring them home, and recompense their pain. 
And cleanse their sin, if any sin remain. 

And give them rest ? 

**Nay,lwiUnotbeUeveit. I will pray 
As for the living, for the dead each day : 

They will not grow 
Less meet for heaven if followed by a prayer 
To speed them home like summer-scented air 

From long ago. 

** Who shall forbid the heart's desUes to flow 
Beyond the limit of the things we know ? 

In heaven above 
The incense that the sacred censers bear 
Is the sweet perfume from the saintly prayer 
Of trust and love." 

— Christian Union. 



The Review Lesson. 

The LAST LESSON in September is the 
Review of the third quarter, and has been 
specially prepared to meet the needs of 
of those Schools whose studies have been 
interrupted by a vacation. 



A Convention of Young People. 

The various organizations of the young 
people of the Universalist Church are pre- 
paring to hold a national assembly at 
Lynn, Mass., on the Tuesday preceding 
the meeting of the General Convention, 
that is, on the twenty-second day of Octo- 
ber. Much interest is manifested, and 
much benefit is anticipated from this mu- 
tual council of the vigorous, hopeful and 
devoted young people of our church. 



A New Question Book for Infant 
Classes. 

First Steps Toward Heaven for 
Little Christians. Prepared by Mrs. 
Abbie F. Marsh. Boston : Universalist 
Publishing House, 1889. 

*'Many years affo Dr. Frederick Packard, of 
Philadelphia, was assailed by the most vehement 
demand from a young optimist for *the very best 
question-book you know, for a class of little chil- 
dren.' The beloved wise man replied : * 1 have pub- 
lished scores of question-books, and have made sev- 
eral myself ; but to the best of my belief any que»- 
tion4x>ok at all, between a bright teacher and a 
class, is like an iceberg between two lovers.' " 

What is certain about this little book of 
Mrs. Marsh's is that it will not be an ice- 
berg between the teacher and the class. 
It is not cold ; it is warm, direct, simple ; 
and it will be welcomed by Infant and 
Primary class teachers, as furnishing both 
an excellent scheme of course-lessons, and 
a series of questions and answers so con- 
cise and direct that they could only 
have been prepared by a well-experienced 
teacher. 



A clergyman met a man declaiming 
against foreign missions. ** Why doesn't 
the church look after the heathen at 
home?" "We do," said the clergyman 
quietly, and gave the man a tract. 



Tranquil pleasures last the longest. 
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David and Gk>liath To-Day. 
MT LITTIiB HERO. 

Earth's bravest and truest heroes 

Fight with an unseen foe. 
And win a victory grander 

Than yon or I can know. 
We little dream of the conflict 

Fought in each human soul. 
And earth knows not of her heroes 

Upon God's honor-roll. 

One of earth's little heroes 

Right proud am I to know ; 
His name for me is Mother, 

My name for him is Joe. 
At thought of a ten-year-old hero 

Perhaps have many smiled ; 
But a battle-field's a battle-fieki, 

In the heart of man or child. 

There were plans of mischief brewing. 

1 saw, but gave no sign, 
For I wanted to test the mettle 

Of this little knight of mine. 
** Of course you must come anc^elp us, 

For we all depend on Joe," 
The boys said ; and 1 waited 

For his answer— yes or no. 

He stood and though^ for a moment, 

I read his heart like a book. 
For the battle that he was fighting 

Was told in his earnest look. 
Then to his waiting playmates 

Outspoke my loyal knight. 
" No, boys ; I cannot go with you, 

For I know it wouldn't be right." 

How proud was I of my hero, 

As I knelt by his little bed 
And gave him the bedtime kisses, 

And the good-night words were said ! 
True to his Lord and manhood 

May he stand in the world's fierce fight, 
And shun each unworthy action, 

Because it " wouldn't be right." 
— Eben E. Rbxpord, in Christian Union. 



A Man on Board. 

David A. Wasson was returning from 
England in a sailing vessel. She was a 
fine, new craft, but had hardly left the 
wharf before it transpired that she was 
criminally overloaded with hardware — a 
most dangerous cargo, from its liability to 
roll from one side of the ship to the other. 
To all appearance, the charterers of the 
vessel had planned for her to be lost at 
sea, for the sake of the insurance money. 
The captain had been plied with brandy 
just before coming on bovd, and further- 
more had been supplied with enough to 
keep him drunk through the voyage. 

It was at once dear that all was lost 
unless he could be sobered, and kept 



sober. Mr. Wasson undertook to do- 
this. He talked with the officer, gradually 
gained his confidence, and at the right 
moment boldly demanded the surrender 
of his jug. 

The demand was complied with, the 
liquor was transferred to Mr. Wasson's- 
room, and the captain became himself^ 
It was none too soon. A terrible storm 
came on, and all hands would certainly 
have perished but for the captain's effici- 
ency. 

As Mr. Wasson's biographer says, the 
other passengers — the steerage was fidl 
of them — never suspected that they owed 
their salvation to the very quiet man who- 
seemed not to be one of them. 

" He needed not to take command of 
the ship, for he did better ; he commanded 
the commander." 

His spirit was well shown during the 
storm. He took under his care the young 
women who were exposed to insult in the 
steerage, but passed most of his time in a 
diligent study of German. 

" I knew we were in great danger," he 
said afterward, " but though I wished to- 
live, my chief feeling for myself, in view 
of the peril, was an extreme disinclination 
to drown in such dreadfully cold water^ 
This feeble, childish dread only spurred 
me to diligence in studying German, in 
which I made more progress than ever 
in four days before." 

What a contrast between the shrieking, 
distracted emigrants and this studious. 
Yankee ! — Youth's Companion. 



Abide with Me. 

The hymn which begins, " Abide with 
me. Fast falls the evening tide," was 
written by H. F. Lyte, a poor curate of 
Broxham, who toiled twenty years under 
clouds of discouragement and suffering. 
When scarcely able to crawl he preached 
and administered the communion for the 
last time, addressing the tearful people as- 
one who has already one foot in the grave. 
" As the evening of the sad day gath«-ed 
its darkness, he handed to a near and dear 
relative this immortal hymn, with music 
accompanying, which he had prepared**^ 
His last whisper was, " Peace, joy! " 

Good manners are a part of good morals. 
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DAVID AXTD GK>LIATH. 



LeMonUL] 



I Sam. 17 : 32-51. 
INTRODUOTION. 



[Sept. 1, 1889. 



Concerning the Use of this Les- 
son. — Although the modes and motives 
of human warfare have greatly changed, 
the battle of life has become not less but 
more intense, and the need of skill, cour- 
age, and faith is not lessened but increased. 
Nothing of this ancient single-handed 
struggle but the antique drapery needs to 
be changed, to make it a true type of the 
combat which every true young soul must 
undergo. But to make this story say to 
the young that there are favorites of God 



who, armorless and almost weaponless, 
can vent\u*e into the fight reliant on His 
help alone, is to make it utter what is not 
true, and to encourage a delusive trust 
which will break under them like a rotten 
reed. The heroism which this age needs, 
is a skilled heroism, which both has the 
motives and knows the methods of suc- 
cess. The part that was played by David's 
skill, as well as by his courage and faith, 
should therefore be emphasized. 



THE LESSON. 



Time. — Eleventh Century. The date is irrecoverable. 

Place. — About 16 miles south-west of Jerusalem, at a place called the " boundaries of 
blood " ; the scene of many a border battle, and the location of many a legend. 

Saul still king ; Samuel in retirement at his home in Ramah ; David in the back- 
ground, but just coming into notice. 

Recollections of Last Lesson.— Following the defection of Saul, what action 
did Samuel take ? Upon what principle did he make his selection from Jesse's sons ? 
How was this matter kept secret ? 

Text: '' If God be for us, who can be against us f'—Kom, 8: 31. 

The Scripture Study; — i Sam. 17:32-51. {Rnnsioti), 
Analytical Questions.— For what reason did Saul object to David's encountering 
the gigantic Philistine ? — Vs. 32-33. How did David reassure him .? Vs, 34-37. For 
what reason did David reject Saul's armor ? — Vs, 38-39. With what weapons did David 
go forth ? Vs, 40. W^^en the Philistine saw David, how did he revile and taunt him.? — 
Vs, 41-44. What answer did David make? Vs, 45-47. How is their encounter 
described ? Vs, 48-50. What was the effect upon the Philistines ? Kr. 51. 

WORD STUDIES AND CRITIOAL NOTES. 

Heart ; here stands for courage, Beard ; the Septuagint has " throat." Assayed 

to go ; the Sept. has a word which signifies " labored to go, went with difficulty." 

Had not proved It ; simply means that he was unaccustomed to fight in armor. His 

sling ; the shepherd's weapon, with which they were expert. ^Ran toward the army ; 

literally, toward the line. 

The Biffionltiet which appear in the text are these : (i) i Sam. 16 : 14-23 states that David was made 
known to Saul, and became his armor-bearer throu8:h the charm of his music in allaying Saul's melancholy 
But in 17 : 12-31, and SS'SS* it is implied that David was unknown to Saul ; '' Whose son is this youth ? " 

(2). In 2 Sam. 21 : 19, it is stated that Goliath was killed by Elhanan,the Bethlehemite. Much ingenuity 

has been expended in attempts to reconcile these discrepancies. I have not alluded to them in the body of 
the lesson, because I believe that too much has been made of them. I expect such difficulties in accounts 
compiled as these were. 

ANALYSIS. 

I. David volunteers to fight the gigantic Philistine ; and, by a recital of his valiant 
deeds, convinces Saul that the experiment is worth trjring; — vs, 32-36. II. Declin- 
ing cambroos armor, David goes forth to the contest with the weapon which he knows 
best how to use; vs. 37-40. — III. To the oontemptnous reviling of the Philistine 
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David returns manly words of high courage and faith \^vs 41-47- ^V. The Philis- 
tine champion falls, and David's triumph is completed by the utter rout of their 
army ; — vs, 48-51. 



HISTORY AND 
The Philistines Again.— These in- 
veterate enemies of Israel, hearing, no 
doubt, of the breach between Saul and 
Samuel, had taken the field again. Hav- 
ing pushed their way into the territory of 
Judah, they were confronted at Socoh by 
the army of Saul, which marched out to 
meet them, and encamped in the valley of 
Terebinth Trees. The hostile camps were 
separated by a wide and deep ravine. 

Qoliath. "A Philistine of gigantic 
stature insults the whole Israelite army. He is 
clothed in the complete armor for which hb nation 
was rtinowned, which is described piece by piece, as 
if to enhance its awful strength in contrast with the 
defencelessness of the Israelites. No one can be 
found to take up his challenge. The king sits in his 
tent in moody despair." 

David. — " At this juncture David ap- 
pears in the camp, sent by his father with ten loaves 
and ten slices of milk cheese fresh from the sheep- 
folds, to his three eklest brothers, who were there to 
represent their father detained by hb extreme age. 
Just as he comes to the circle of wagons which 
formed, as in Arab settlements, a rude fortification 
round (the rear of) the Israelite camp, he hears the 



SUOGBSTION. 

well known shout of the Israelite war-cry. **The 
shout of a king b among them." The martial 
spirit of the boy b stirred at the sound ; he leaves 
hb provbions with the baggage master, and darts to 
join hb brothers (like one of the royal messengers) 
into the midst of the lines. There he hears the 
challenge, now made for the fortieth time,— sees the 
dismay of hb countrymen,— hears the rewaird pro- 
posed by the king, goes with the impetuosity of 
youth from soldier to soldier talking of the event, in 
spite of hb brothers' rebuke,— he b introduced to 
Saul,— he undertakes the combat." 

The Bnoounter. — " It is an encoun- 
ter which brings together in one brief space the 
whole contrast of the Philistine and Israelite war- 
fare. On the one hand b the huge giant, of that 
race or family, as it would seem, of giants which 
gave to Gath a kind of grotesque renown. . . He 
b full of savage insolence and fury ; unable to un- 
derstand how any one could contend against hb 
brute strength and impregnable panoply. . . On 
the other hand b the small agile youth, full of spirit 
and faith ; refusing the cumbrous brazen helifiet, 
the unwieldy sword and shield— so heavy that he 
could not walk with them— which the king had 
proffered ; confident in the new name of the " Lord 
of Hosts" (the God of Battles), in his own shep- 
herd's sling,— and in the five pebbles which the 
watercourse of the valley had supplied as he ran 
through it on hb way to the battle."— Stanley. 



TEXTUAL POINTS. 



TI17 servant will fl^o and flflrlit 
witli tlils PlilUstine. The quick 
brain of David had no doubt at once seen 
what the dull and terrorized Hebrews had 
not thought of, namely, that the way to 
fight a giant is to fif^t him from a dis- 
tance. You are not obliged to meet a 
giant on his own terms. A bullet from a 
Sharpens rifle was what was needed here. 
David had no rifle, but he had the ancient 
substitute for it, a sling, in the use of 
which he was expert, and he saw at once 
that this would equalize matters between 
them. Their forty days of terror had ap- 
parently both crushed the Spirits and 
paralyzed the wits of the Israelite army. 
Perhaps if David had been with the army 
all the time he would have caught the in- 
fection of stupid terror, than which noth- 
ing is more contagious. But he came 
fresh to the scene, and appears to have 
taken in the situation at a glance. A 
quick brain over a bold heart, — how good 



it is ! and how many giant scarecrows it 
has overthrown ! 

Tlioa art not able. This was the 
voice of caution, the voice of conservatism, 
the voice of traditionalism, with a despair- 
ing tone in it. " He is a man of war from 
his youth " forsooth ! It seems not to have 
occurred to Saul that perhaps all the arts of 
war had not yet been discovered, and that 
the quick brain and new blood of a young 
man might possibly add something to them. 
It is probable that fully one-half of the ener- 
gy that makes for human progress is spent 
in overcoming the inertia of irrational ad- 
herence to traditional methods. 

And Saul clad David witb liU 
apparel. '< He put an helmet of brass 
upon his head, and he clad him with a coat 
of mail.*' Saul stood head and shoulders 
above the average of his countrymen, and 
David was " a stripling." Nothing could 
be more absurd than to hamper him with 
the huge and heavy armor of Saul. It 
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would take all his strength to carry his 
armor, and he would have none left for the 
giant But here again is seen that persis- 
tent adherence to traditional methods 
which defaults many a promising enter- 
prise. 

I cannot t^o witli these, for I 
liave not proved tlieni. Sure defeat 
awaited him if he adopted in this crisis a 
method and means of combat to which he 
was not accustomed. Meaning to win by 
skill alone, he did not need the clumsy ac- 
coutrements of mere defence. He did not 
intend to let the giant strike him. He 
would himself make the first onset. In 
short, he was going to fight the battle in 
the way best suited to his special skill. 
Men who have the force to do that almost 
always win. 

I will firive tliy flesli unto tlie 
fowls of tlie air. The brutal tauifts 
and boasting of the Philistine bully find a 
vivid contrast in the Persian legend, in 
which the stronger warrior is made to say 
to his youthful adversary : — 

** O thou young man, the air of Heaven is soft, 
And warm and pleasant ; but the grave is cold I 
Heaven's air is better than the cold dead grave. 
Behold me ! 1 am vast, and clad in iron, 
And tried ; and I have stood on many a field 
Of blood, and I have fought with many a f ofr— 
Never was that field lost, or that foe saved. 
Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death ? 
Be govem'd ! quit the Tartar host, and come 
To Iran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I die ! 
There are no youths in Iran brave as thou." 

—Arnold, SoArab and Rustum. 

I oome to tliee In tbe name of 
tlie Lord of hosts. The inestimable 
value of David's appeal lies in the fact 
that it is an appeal to something higher 
than brute force, 

** When man is emerging from barbarism, the 
struggle between the rising powers of reason and 
the waning forces of credulity, prejudice and cus- 
tom, is full of instruction. Wise in our generation, 
we laugh at the inconsistencies of our forefathers, 
which, rightly considered as portions of the great 
cycle of human progress, are rather to be respected 
as trophies of the silent victory, winning its way by 
almost imperceptible gradations. When, therefore, 
in the dark ages, we find the elements of pure justice 
so strangely intermingled with the arbitrament of 



force . . . ^ should remember that even this is 
an improvement on the all-pervading first law of 
brute strength. . . When the strong man is 
brought^ by whatever means^ to yield to the weak^ a 
great Uonquest is gained aver human nature^— 
H»NRV C. Lea, in The Wager of Battle, 

Dimly through these antique scenes, 
which seem at first sight no more than the 
** scuffling of kites and crows," do we see 
God revealing to His slowly developing 
creatures a principle of action higher than 
the right of the strongest ; teaching them 
to appeal to invisible and heavenly forces 
which, however imperfectly conceived, 
urge them upward toward the final reigpi 
of justice and love. 

Tlie battle is tlie Lord's* There 
is no language adequate to set forth the 
incommensurable moral efiergy which has 
been imparted to man by his faith in a just 
God. Impatient of appeals to a God who 
never outwardly responds, men sometimes 
ask, with a sneer or a sigh. What has God 
ever done to help ? The answer is short ; 
He has done all that has ever been done 
on this earth, by inspiring an indomitable 
faith in His justice and love. The methods 
He leaves to man's intelligence, but the 
energy is all His own. No greater injury 
can be done to humanity than to take away 
its faith in Reason, Justice and Love. 
There are no worse mischief-makers than 
those who are seeking to empty the heav- 
ens of the Living God. 

He fell upon Ills face to tlie 
eartli. Not dead, but stunned and help- 
less. The rest was done with the sword. 
The Septuagint gives a Psalm of David, 
not in the Hebrew collection, which cele- 
brates the victory of David in these 
words : — 

" I was small among my brethren, and the young 
est in my father's house. I kept my father's sheep 
My hands made a harp, and my fingers joined to- 
gether a psaltery. And who shall tell it to my 
lord? He is the Lord, He heareth. He sent His 
messenger and took me from my father's flocks, and 
anointed me with the oil of His anointing. M y broth 
ers were beautiful and tall, but the Lord was not 
well pleased with them. I ^-ent out to meet the 
Philistine, and he c«rsed me by his gods. But 
drew his own sword and beheaded him, and took 
away the reproach from the children of Israel."— 
Lange and Stanley. 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



The principal business of every worthy 
life being the fighting of giants of one kind 
and another, — from Ignorance, Pov^y 
and Brute-Inheritance to the refined forms 
of Selfishness which declare themselves 
no grants but angels, such as Pride, Self- 
Will, Pharisaism and Philistinism, -it is of 
first importance to the young to know 
what special qualities are necessary to 
make a good giant-fighter. Three things 
are necessary: Skill, Courage, and a 
Motive. 

1. You must have all thru. You may have 
Motive and Coura^, but no Skilly and so fail as 
David would have done if he had not been a good 
slinger. You may have Skill and Motive,— but no 
Courage,— as must have been the case with many a 
member of Saul's army who had been brought up to 
the shepherd-life and knew how to sling stones and 
fight wild beasts. You may have Courage and 
Skill but no Motive, like the majority of the civi- 
lized people of this ^arth, who are enough to make 
all of God's causes triumph if they would only put 
their hands to the work. 

2. Oet Skill. You cannot know how to do 
ei'erything well, but you ought to know how to do 
something supremely welL You do not want to be 
'' a Jack at all trades, good at none " ; but you want 
to concentrate your energies upon one thing, and 
learn to do that as well as it can be done. David 
was a genius ;— shepherd, soldier, statesman, poet 
and priest ;— he could do many things well for his 
times. You may be a genius too ; if you are, noth- 
ing will show it more clearly or bring it out quicker 



than your effort for excellence in one thing. Con- 
centration and perseverance are the secret of great 
excellence. 

8. Get Couragt. Bravery is temperamental- 
bom in you,— but courage is a trained firmness of 
will, a reasoned and intrepid adherence to duty 
which can be cultivated in the most timid. Culti- 
vate courage ; (i) , by practice. Much good courage 
consists simply " in having- done the thing before^ 
I know a man who trained a hesitating, cowardly 
spirit into a lion-like courage by simply always do- 
ing the thing he was afraid to do. Cultivate cour- 
age (2), by filling the mind with heroic exam- 
ples. Courage like cowardice is contagious. Read 
the examples of high courage which are con- 
stantly occurring in every-day life. Study the lives 
of brave men and women. Associate with cour- 
ageous people. (3). Belief has much to do with 
courage. " They can conquer who believe they can." 
If you believe that, being in this world, you have a 
right to be here,— that you were put here by your 
Creator to do the work for which He inspires you, 
you will grow strong and fearless. 
M. Get the Xotiye for giant-fighting as soon as 
you can. What motive brought all of David's skill 
and courage into action, and gave him success? 
Simply Faith in God. He believed that the invisi- 
ble forces of the universe are on the side of truth 
and righteousness,— AS they surely are. Re- 
liance on the sympathy and support of the living 
God who uses you as His instrument, will make you 
invulnerable. It is the most rousing and glorious 
thing in this world to know that you are working 
with God ! And whenever you do anything, great or 
small, against evil and in favor of good, you are 
working with God. You are helping to advance 
His kingdom of Truth and Righteousness. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



On Discouraging the Toung. " Thou ' 
art not able," says Saul. Parents and 
guardians are responsible for a great deal 
of misdirected effort in this world. They 
often pre-destine their children to a cer- 
tain career before they know them. They 
often discourage the natural tendency of 
the child's powers, and snub ambitions 
which seem to them ridiculous because 
they are outside of conventional standards. 
Every spark of worthy ambition in a 
child s mind should be cherished. 

Erratio Children. " The child is not 
always the ' father of the man.' Signs of promise 
are not to be relied on ; nor are predictions of fail- 
ure always fulfilled. The precocious boy may be a 



mediocre man, and the precocious girl may prove a 
commonplace woman. Yet the dunce, from whom 
nothing is expected, may turn out to be a brilliant 
explorer, warrior, investigator, or man of science. 
Look into the kaleidoscope of biography and you 
will find some singular transformations. One would 
scarcely expect to hnd in the poor miner's boy 
singing carols through the streets of Erfurth, Mar- 
tin Luther the German reformer ; or in the ill-used, 
sickly boy, serving beer in a Gennan cabaret^ the 
philosopher and astronomer Kepler. . . In that 
dark-browed gypsy-tinker, soldier, and jail-bird— 
behold John Bunyan, author of the " Pilgrim's 
Progress." In that gentle, modest, reserved page- 
boy you see the brilliant painter, Peter Paul Ru- 
bens. But who is this leader of rapscallions, rob- 
ber of orchards, and climber of church-steeples ? No 
other than the heroic and sagacious Clive, founder 
of the British power in India I— Samuel Smiles, in 
Life and Labor. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What very interesting story have we here ? (The story of how a young man used his 
skill and courage to overthrow a giant). Where did this happen ? (// happened in a 
broad valley, with a stream running through the middle of it). What army was 
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^encamped on one side of this stream ? {The Israelites - King SauPs army). And on 
the other side ? (On the other side, partly in the valley, and partly up among the hills, 
was the Philistine army). And what came out from this Philistine camp ? {Every day 
this great giant came out and* * dared'''' any man of King SauPs army to fight with him). 
When he had done this for forty days, what happened ? {A young man named David 
<ame to see his brothers in King SauPs army ). Have we heard of him before ? {Yes : 
he is the same young man that Samuel anointed in our last lesson). And what did he 
do ? (/ will read you the story. — Vs. 32-5 1.) What are some of the things that you learn 
from this story ? (/ learn that it is a good thing to be able to throw a stone well; that 
whatever I learn to do, I should learn to do well ; that real skill in a little thing 
may give me a great opportunity, because if I know I can do a thing well, it gives me 
COURAGE to try it). Excellent ! and have you learned the value of courage too ? {Yes : 
without COURAGE / shall miss all my opportunities). Well said : and what other great 
thing does this story teach you ? {To always use my skill and courage on the right 
SIDE). What do you mean by the right side ? (/ 7nean against all evil, in myself 
Mnd in others). What great giant have you to fight in your own heart ? {The giant Sel- 
fishness). Does he come alone ? {No : he brings Ill-temper, Laziness, and sometimes 
Deceit and Envy with him). Do you thii*k you will put off fighting him until to-mor- 
row ? {No : I will begin to-day). Will it be a long fight ? (/ do not know : ons thing I 
Jsnow). What one thing ? {Iknow that whether the fight is long or short, I shall have 
God on my side). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text. — If Gk>d be for us, 
who can be against ns? — Rom. 8. 31. 
Point. God's help gives victory. 

Note. — The most pleasant way of giving this 
Lesson would be for the teacher to bring to the class 
a picture' representing the scene. Then develop the 
story by allowing the children to tell and describe 
what they see in the picture, teacher supplying such 
facts as they may not be able to give. 

Method. — Review as much of previous 
lessons as may be necessary to make the situation 
-clear in the children's minds, Saul still upon the 
throne, but knowing that he was rejected of God, 
and that he could only remain until everything was 
ready for his successor, David already anointed 
king, but still caring for the sheep at his father's 
home in Bethlehem, studying the word of God and 
waiting until God should give him orders to take 
■his place as ruler of Israel. About three years after 
David was anointed, the Philistines came again to 
trouble Israel. (Can you tell another time when 
the Philistines came against Israel and how they 
were driven away f) They encamped on one side of 
the valley of Elah (see picture) and Saul and his 
army on the other side. They were very near each 
other, but the Philistines did not immediately com- 
mence the battle. Their captain was a giant ten 
ieet talL Did you ever see a giant ? How tall are 
you, Harry? (Tr. measure different children. 
Measure upon the wall ten feet, or have a pole ten 
feet tall, with which to illustrate the height 6f 
Goliath) . The name of the giant of the Philistines 
was Goliath (W. B.) and his people were very 
proud of him. For forty days they paraded him be- 
fore the armies. He walked out in front of the 
Israelites and challenged some one to come out and 
fight him. They were to fight, and whose ever man 



conquered, that army was to claim the victory. 
Now the Israelites had no giants among their num- 
ber, and Goliath was so large and looked so grand, 
that the Israelites were all afraid. There was not 
one who dared fight with Goliath. In the army were 
three of David's tall brothers. David had come to 
bring them some food from home and see if they 
had need of anything, and arrived just as Goliath 
was making a parade before the armies. You see it 
was not time for David to be king yet, and so he 
kept on doing his every-day work faithfully until 

I God was ready to givie him something else to do. 
He was obedient to his father and served his broth- 

I ers just as though he was not going to be king. 

I Suppose he had whined to have some one else sent 
on the errand when his father asked him to go to 
the army where his soldier brothers were. He would 
then never hav<> had the chance to do the wonderful 
thing that came to him to-day. But he was obe- 
dient and faithful, so now when he came to his 
brothers he saw the giant Goliath mocking the 
armies of Israel. He said to Saul, '* Let no man's 
heart faint because of him. I will go and fight with 
this Philistine.*' When Saul thought he was not 
strong enough, David told him the story of his kill- 
ing a bear and a lion. (I will read you the story 
from the Bible. Tr. read verses 34-37). He said 
that the Lord that saved him from the power of the 
lion and the bear would surely save him from this 
giant, seeing he had defied the armies of the living 
God. There was no one else to go, so Saul let 
David go. The giant carried a large sword in his 
hand, ready to strike David when he should cotc^ 
near. On his body he wore a ** coat of mail " made 
of brass, (describe and show picture) and his head 
was covered with a helmet. It seemed as if there 
was no chance for anything to touch him, and Saul 
wanted David to go out just as well protected as 
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Goliath, so he put his own armor (explain) upon 
him. But when David had it on and tried to walk 
he found that it was large and heavy, and hindered 
him in all his movements. He took it off, and told 
Saul he could not wear it, it burdened him so. Then 
he prepared himself in bis own way. He took his 
shepherd's staff in one hand and went to the brook 
and got five stones and put them into his scrip, or 
shepherd's bag. In one hand he carried a sling, 
with which to throw the stones he had taken from 
the brook. Did you ever see a sling such as boys 
use to throw stones ? (Tr. show sling and explain 
the manner of using it) . The sling David used was 
very much like this I show you. When he had these 
things'all ready then David was prepared for battle. 
Goliath had his sword and his armor ; David had 
his sling and five smaU stones, and the strength of 
the Lord. David did not feel that this was really a 
battle between himself, weak and unprotected, and 
the strong and mail-covered giant, but it was really 
a battle between God and His adversaries, and there 
could be no doubt as to who would win. When 
Goliath saw David coming towards him he despised 
him and %ras very angry. He felt insulted that they 
should send such a young boy, and without sword or 
armor. He said '* come to me, and I will give thy 
flesh to the fowls of the air and to the beasts of the 
field." That was a very bold thing to say surely. I 
think he must have forgotten how God had helped 
the Israelites in other times, and through greater 
troubles than this. David answered him and said, 
** You come to me with a sword, and with a spear, and 
with a shield, but I come in the name of the Lord of 
hosts." Then David said that he would kill Goliath 
that all the people might see that God was still the 
Leader in Israel Then David took one of the 
smooth, round stones from his bog and put it in the 
loop of the sling which he held in his hand. Then 



as he ran faster and faster he whirled it round and 
round his head, until it had gained great force, then 
letting go one end of the sling, the stone went whiz- 
zing through the air, guided by the Lord, and 
struck deep into the forehead of the giant. Before 
the giant had time to take his sword from its sheath 
even, he lay upon the ground prostrate and helpless 
before his enemies. Then David ran and stood 
upon the giant, and took the giant's own sword and 
cutoff his head!, and held it before the gaze of both 
the armies. When the Philistines saw that Goliath 
¥ras dead, they fled in great haste, and the Israelites 
were said to have gained the victory. 

In telling this story, teachers shoukl remember the 
sensitive children who have strong imaginations 
and are really afraid of the dark, and of being alone 
lest a great giant come and get them. Be sure you 
teach that there are no such ugly, wicked giants to 
hurt little children now. But there are giants worse 
than anything we have talked about to^iay, and 
that are troubling us every day of our lives. These 
giants are the bad things we do, bad thoughts, bad 
words, bad actions. Not giants as big as a house,, 
who carry swords and spears, but wicked giants in 
our hearts, that cause us to frown, and sulk, and 
strike, and be selfish, and proud, and indolent, and 
speak wicked words. What are some of their names- 
do you think ? Temper, Pride, Selfishness, Lazi- 
ness. If David had not killed Goliath, the giant 
wouM have killed him, and many others oeside. Sa 
if we do not conquer these wicked giants in our 
hearts, they will conquer us and lead us into all 
wicked things. How can we overcome these giants ^ 
David's God has promised to help us as he helped 
David. (Tr. read Bible proof texts). Our sling and 
smooth stones are trust in God and ^ur daily 
prayers. 

Summary. 



DAVID AND JONATHAN. 



Leison Z.] 



I Sam. 20 : 1-13. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Sept. 8» 1889^ 



Afraid of Sentiment. - " I read a 

certain newspaper every week, and it is a very good 
newspaper too, but it has one foolish notion. It is 
afraid of sentiment. It seems to think there is noth- 
ing so bad as sentiment. But sentiment is nothing 
but thought blended with feeling ; thought made 
affectionate, sympathetic, moral. Since God gave 
us sentiment as well as thought, since He saw fit to 
make us with hearts as well as heads, why need we 
be afraid of sentiment ? The heart is often wiser 
than the head, and the worst heresies have come 
from speculation, not from love. Let us not be 
ashamed of our affections, for these are the best gift 



of heaven. Without them our life, as Cicero has said, 
is not really living. What moments will compare 
with those in which persons become really intimate 
with each other ; when the barriers of reserve are re- 
moved ; when the deepest thoughts are kindled by 
the magnetic touch of a common thought ; when aU 
that is highest in the soul is made to flow freely like 
brooks in June leaping down the side of the moun- 
tain I Only in such hours does man really become 
himself, seeing and feeling what he really is. Such 
communion lifts him above his average days of mei« 
routine into a better sphere."— J. F. Clarke, in 
Self-Culture. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. Eleventh Century. A year or more subsequent to last lesson. 
Place. Gibeah-of-Saul (/>., SauPs-Hill), — the king's residence : and a field at some 
distance from it. 
Persons. David, assumed to be from 29 to 25 years old, an officer in Saul's house 
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hold, but now fleeing from his jealous hatred ; Jonathaiii Saul's son, and heir to the 
throne ; assmned to be about 35 years old. 

Beoolleotions of Lcust Lesson.— By what great deed did David rise into notice ? 
What special skill enabled him to do the deed ? What other qualities went along with 
his skill ? 

Text :— " There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother:'— Vkov. 18 : 24. 

The Scripture Study.-i Sam 20 : 1-13. (Revision), 

Analsrtioal Questions.— Under what circumstances did David seek the interposi- 
tion of Jonathan ?— Fj. i. For what reason did Jonathan deny his father's intention ta 
kill David ?— J^. 2. How did David keenly upset that reason, and reiterate his extreme 
peril ? Vs. 3. How did Jonathan profEer his utmost help ?— Vs, 4. What scheme did 
David propose, to ascertain the state of Saul's mind toward him ? Vs, 5-8. How did 
Jonathan reassure David of his fidelity ? — Vs. 9. What question as to the means of com- 
munication did David start?— Kr. 10. In the field, what was Jonathan's answer and 
solemn pledge ? — Vs. 1 1-13. 

WORD STUDIES AND ORITIOAL NOTES. 

Friend ; in the Lesson Text the Hebrew is lover. Naioth in Ramah ; i,e.y the 

school of prophets in or near the town where Samuel lived. Iniquity ; the Hebrew 

word signifies crookedness^ perversity of intention.— — Sin ; the Hebrew word signifies- 

missing the mark, failure in act. God forbid ; the Divine name is not in the Hebrew. 

—Toy. It should read " Far be it." — It i» not so ; Saul had promised Jonathan that 
he would not kill David (19 : 6). But a step ; the picture is of a precipice, over which 
he may at any moment be plunged. — Erdmann. Miss me at all ; that is, particu- 
larly inquire after me. Tearly sacrifice ; that \s, feast. A covenant of Jahveh ; 

see 18 : 1-3. 

ANALYSIS. 
I. David secretly seeks tFonathan (in the absence of Saul from home), for advice 

and assistance, and convinces him that his life is in imminent danger; — vs. 1-4. II. 

David proposes a scheme by which Jonathan may ascertain the real state of Saul's- 
mind. (It can hardly be supposed that David, after his late experiences, had any doubt 
as to Saul's murderous intentions. But he may have thought that Saul's visit to Samuel 
had changed his mind) ; vs. 5-9. Jonathan solemnly promises to disclose the state 
of his father's mind to David. — vs. 10-13. 



Jonathan. — This very remarkable and 
chivalric character has been somewhat 
obscured by the after-greatness of his 
friend David. But as the lives of the two 
men stand side by side in this history, 
Jonathan's is the more admirable. The 
part which he plays is so arduous and dif- 
ficult that to come off with honor implies 
the possession of the highest qualities. To 
be loyal to his father even after his father 
had forfeited his respect, and to die by his 
side in undeviating fidelity at the last ; and 
at the same time to be utterly loyal in his 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 

sion to the monarchy, — this is the position 
in which Jonathan's noble qualities shine 
forth undimmed by the brilliancy and sub- 
sequent success of David. 

lie Friendship.— •' It is the first Biblical in- 
stance of a romantic friendship, such as was com- 
mon afterwards in Greece, and has been since in 
Christendom ; and b remarkable both as griving its 
sanction to these, and as filled with a pathos of its 
own, which h:is been imitated, but never surpassed 
in modem works of fiction.'* 

Itt AbfOlntaneM.— '* ' The soul of Jonathan was 
knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan loved 
him as his own soul ; ' ' thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of women ' (1 Sam. 18 : 



friendship to the man who was supplant- J^\' '' f}' ^¥^^ ^°"°^, ^" ^\^^^ \^!f h" ."^ 

,,V-r..i- ji-« i£ ' X £ \ found not m his own family; no jealousy of nvalry 

mg both his father and himselt m the at | between the two as claimants of the same throne 

fections of the people and in the SUCCes- ever interposed. The friendship was confirmed^ 
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after the manner of the time, by a solemn compact 
often repeated. The first was immediately on their 
first acquaintance. Jonathan gave David as a pledge 
his royal mantle, his girdle, his sword, and his famous 
bow (18:4)." 

Jonathan's Fidelity.— " His fidelity was soon 
called into action by the insane rage of his father 
against David. He interceded for his life, at first 
with success (19 : 1-7) . Then the madness returned 
and David fled. It was in a secret interview during 
this flight, by the stone Ezel, that the second cove- 
nant was made between the two friends, of a still 
more binding kind, extending to their mutual pos- 
terity,— Jonathan laying such emphasis on this por- 
tion of the compact, as almost to suggest a slight 
misgiving on his part of David's future conduct in 



this respect. It is this interview which brings out 
the character of Jonathan in the liveliest colcirs,— 
his little artifices,— his love for both his father and 
his friend,— his bitter disappointment at his father's 
unmanageable fury,— his familiar sport of archery. 
With passionate embraces and tears the two friends 
parted, to meet only once more (20 : 41). That one 
more meeting was far-away in the forest of Ziph, 
during SauPs pursuit of David. Jonathan's alarm 
for his friend's life is now changed into a confidence 
that he will escape ; ' he strengthened hi^ hand in 
God.' Finally, and for the third time, they re- 
newed the covenant, and then parted forever (23 : 
16-18). Jonathan fell in the battle of Gilboa, with 
his two brothers and his father."— A. P. Stanley. 



TEXTUAL 
Wny sliould my fatlier tilde tlils 
tliins from me I We get a clear glimpse 
into the confidential relations which Jona- 
than had, down to this time, been able to 
maintain with his father. "My father 
doeth nothing either great or small but 
that he uncovereth mine ear" (margin). 
I do not know any higher proof of the 
worthiness of a son than the fact that his 
father confides all his affairs to him. 
Steele says : " It is the most beautiful 
object the eyes of man can behold to see 
a man of worth and his son live in an en- 
tire, unreserved correspondence." A full 
and free companionship between father and 
son is the crowning privilege of the rela- 
tion, but it is as unusual as it is delightful. 
The distance kept between father and son 
is generally the father's fault, and grows out 
of absorption in business or a mistaken idea 
of maintaining parental authority. But ev- 
ery son should strive to deserve and to get 
the confidence and intimacy of his father. 
Wliatever tliy soul deslretli, I 
wlU even do It for tliee. Too com- 
prehensive a pledge to make to anybody ; 
and such a pledge as no friend ought to ac- 
cept. It shows, indeed, a magnificent loy- 
alty and confidence, but it is a too complete 
self-surrender. " One should sacrifice every- 
thing to friendship except honor and jus- 
tice," says the French proverb. Jonathan 
is now about to be drawn into a situation 
where we would rather not see him. 

If tliy fatlier miss me at all, 
^lien say— Say what ? What is not true. 
David might have made it partially true, 
by "earnestly asking leave" of Jonathan 
to go home; but even then, as Jonathan 
knew he did not go, his statement to his 



POINTS. 

father (vs. 28-29), would have been false by 
the suppression of the most important truth, 
namely, that David did not go, but was 
then hiding in the field. Some expositors, 
in view of all the facts, have called this a 
"lie of necessity," but the excuse is worse 
than the lie. To say that this life is so 
constituted that a lie sometimes becomes 
a necessity, is to give away the foundation 
of truth. I advise my young readers to 
read, in Sir Walter Scott's " Heart of Mid- 
Lothian," the story of Jeanie Deans, who 
had the opportunity to save her sister from 
the gallows by means of a very simple and 
credible lie. Everybody, even the judges, 
wanted her to tell that lie, and everybody 
would, at first, have called it a " heroic " lie. 
How she refused to perjure her soul, and 
how she managed to save her sister's Vdjt 
without doing so, are the inspiring points 
of the story. 

There is much, in the circumstances of 
this case, — the moral standards of the time, 
the desperate situation of David, and the 
condition of Saul's mind, — to palliate Jona- 
than's deceit, but he was not shut up to 
that one course. A lie is never "neces- 
sary." In this case it was futile, for Saul 
saw through it in a moment (vs. 30-31). 

If tliere be good toward David. 
This is the momentous and decisive ques- 
tion for both friends. If SauFs mind is 
irrevocably fixed in enmity to David then 
he becomes an outlaw and a rebel ; and 
Jonathan must either break with him or be 
disloyal to his father. As a matter of fact, 
the position that Jonathan took was heroic 
in the highest degree. Convinced that his 
father ought not and could not long retain 
the crown, and that David was the right- 
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fill successor, he nevertheless, in perfect 
filial devotion, stood by his father, fought 
with him and died with him. Young peo- 
ple should lay this lesson to heart. Your 
duty to your parents is next to your duty to 
God, and at whatever cost of self-sacrifice, 
it should be fulfilled. No beckoning hap- 
piness, no promised earthly good or suc- 
cess, can ever be realized in an unfilial 
heart. 

Tlie I«ord be witli tliee, as lie 
liatli been witb my fatlier. It 
comes out clearly in this wish and in the 
pledges following, that Jonathan expected 
DaWd to rise to power, in spite of the pres- 
ent desperate state of his fortunes. But 
David's rise meant Saul's downfall, and 
ihat, of course would leave no place for 
his son, the prince Jonathan. There is no 
clue to Jonathan's extreme generosity un- 
der these circumstances, except an exces- 
sive affection amounting almost to infatua- 
tion. This friendship was really one-sided. 



It was all g^ve on Jonathan's side, and all 
take on David's side. Jonathan had no 
need of David at this time, but David had 
sore need of Jonathan, although the latter 
could not avert his father's wrath nor re- 
tain David in his post*in the royal house- 
hold. It will seldom be found that deep 
friendships are founded on equality. The 
essence of friendship is a loyalty of spirit 
which takes no note of inequality of con- 
ditions. In In Memoriam^ the poet thinks 
of his friend Arthur as outgrowing him in 
the heavenly places whither he has gone, 
but dismisses the idea that M^/ could break 
their friendship, by an appeal to the love 
that levels all inequalities. 

*' And if thou cast thine eves below. 
How dimly charactered and slight, 

How dwarfed a growth of cold and night, 
How blanched with darkness must I grow ! 

Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man; 

I laved thee. Spirit! and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more I " 

-Lx. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



So much of the sweetness and so much 
of the worth of our lives depends upon 
our friendships, that one can do no greater 
service to the young than to inspire them 
with the desire and instruct them in the 
principles of Forming Friendships. Not 
that friendships are wholly rational, nor 
that teaching can make them so. No one 
either makes or loves his friends on theory 
or by rule, but there are highly valuable 
hints on the making and keeping of friends, 
by which the uncontrollable instinct may 
be guided. 

1. MOft friendfhipt arc at first instinctive^ 
and begin as Jonathan's and David's did. " And it 
came to pass, when he had made an end of speaking 
unto Saul, that the soul of Jonathan was knit with 
the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as 
his own soul," (i8 : i) . This instinctive drawing of 
one soul toward another, is too valuable a sign of 
possible affinity of spirit to be neglected, as it often 
is. More people neglect these clues than follow 
them. Many a friendless soul is friendless and 
lonely to-day, because through inertia, self -deprecia- 
tion or preoccupation it did not follow up the 
friendship-instinct. When you find yourself strong- 
ly drawn toward one, take it as a sign,~as when the 
vitch-hazel wand turns strongly toward a certain 
spot,— that the living water of true friendship may 
be there. 

2. Bationsl Friendahipt. There are friend- 
ships deliberately calculated and entered upon 
through self-interest or mutual esteem, which ripen 



into permanent, unselfish and every way noble at' 
tachments. It is this kind of friendship which is 
meant when you are told to choose your friends 
wisely. What is really meant is that you should 
choose your associates for their worth, in the hope 
that you may in time become real friends. 

8. 'Winninff Friendihip. When you see one 
whose friendship you covet, it is perfectly legitimate 
to set about winning it. But there is only one way 
of doing this, and that is by an honest disclosure, in 
word and action, of your real self in the hope that 
he will find you as attractive as you find him to be. 
Friendships won by disguises and concealments of 
yourself are short-lived, and always have a bitter 
sequel. The attempt to buy friendship by awaken- 
ing gratitude depends for its success upon the no- 
bility of the other, and frequently and sadly fails. 

4. Cnltiyating Friendship. This is a great art, 
but its foundation-prindpie is very simple,— it is 
absolute sincerity. "Let there be truth between 
you and me forevermore " is the indissoluble bond. 
By this is not meant that "candid" friendsliip 
which is always telling you your faults, nor that 
severe friendship which is always assuming the 
right to hurt you and then putting on the plaster— 
" Faithful are the wounds of a friend." The self- 
conscious, fussy friendship which is continually 
watching you under the pretext of desiring your 
** improvement " is a delusion and a snare,— besides 
being a nuisance. Surround your friend with all 
sweet courtesies and respects, but do not veil your 
moods nor disguise your aberrations from him. 
Let all be true and sincere between you, and you 
will never lose each other. 

5. Pretended Friendahipt. I would not blight 
young souls by teaching them to be suspicious, but 
for their security they must be warned against those 
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pretended friendships which lead so many astray. 
Real friendship is so valuable that, like good coin, 
it has many counterfeits. The friend who counsels 
you against your conscience, your self-respect, or 
who offers to serve you in any unworthy office, 
shows the cloven hoof of the false friend. " Because 
I am your friend, I will«ot do your will in this,"— 
has the ring of the genuine coin. *' The flatterer 
may be known, though professing friendship; he 
approves your virtues, and he appraises your vices.''* 

6. TwD Warning^. 1. *' Avoid having many 
confidants. It is weak; it breeds trouble. Secrets 
are not of themselves good things, but when of 



necessity they exist their nature should be respected. 

2. Avoid absorbing and exclusive friendships. 

They are not wise; they are selfish, and not of the 
nature of true friendship. . . They commonly 
breed trouble, and end in quarrel and heartbreak." — 

MUNGER. 

7. It may Mem strange, but there is great need 
of cultivating friendship with your parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, and your teachers. The very close- 
ness of the relation often excludes real friendship, 
because you consider it as a matter of course, and 
take no pains to cultivate a real friendship. 



SPECIAL 

Value of Friendship. 

"I AWOKE this mofDingwith a devout 
thanksgiving for my friends, the old and 
the new. Shall I not call God the Beauti- 
ful, who daily showeth himself to me in his 
gifts?" " Friendship, like the immor- 
tality of the soul, is too good to be be- 
lieved." '' Happy is the house that shel- 
ters a friend ! It might well be built, like 
a festal bower or arch, to entertain him for 
a single day." — Emerson. 

" True friendship between man and 
man is infinite and immortal." Plato. 

" Life is to be fortified by many friend- 
ships. To love and to be loved, is the 
greatest happiness of existence." — Sydney 
Smith. 



POINTS. 

" We are most of us very lonely in this 
world ; you who have any who love you, 
cling to them and thank God." — Thack- 
eray. 

"Very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me ; thy love to me was wonderful, pass- 
ing the love of women." — David. 

** TuLLY was the first who observed that 
friendship improves happiness and abates 
misery, by the doubling of our joys and the 
dividing of our griefs. Addison. 

^ Friendship is the holiest of gifts ; 

God can bestow nothing more sacred upon us ! 

Every one can have a friend. 

Who himself knows how to be a friend.'* 

Michael Vitkovics. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What story have we for our lesson to-day ? {The story of two faithful friends). Why 
is such a story interesting to us ? (Because friendship is one of the best things in life). 
Who are the two friends in this story? (One of them is Jonathan, the son of a kin^. 
And the other? (The other is David, the son of a farmer). How did they get 
acquainted ? (After David had killed the giant, (in our last lesson), the king called him 
up to speak to him, and Jonathan saw him). Then what happened ? (I will read it,— 
I Sam. i8 : i). What did the two men do to bind their friendship? (Vs. 3). \Vhat 
pledges of friendship did Jonathan give to David ? (Vs. 41. Some time after that, what 
happened ? (The king grew jealous of David). Why ? (Because the people liked him 
so well). What did the king try to do? (He tried, three or four times, to kill David). 
Then how did Jonathan show his friendship ? (He warned and protected David). Was 
this a very hard place for Jonathan to act wisely in ? (// was a very hard place). Why ? 
(Because ht had to be true to his friend, and true to his father, who was his friend^s 
enemy). Did he succeed ? (Ves; at the sacrifice of his own life). What became of 
these two friends ? (David rose to be king, and Jonathan died fighting by his father's 
side). What does this story suggest to you? (That if I would have true friends I 
must choose noble ones). What else ? (/ must be faithful to my friends, and to my 
parents). Any thing else? (A nd to my God). 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE l»OND AMIES. 



Golden Text. — There is a friend 
that itioketh oloier than a brother.— 

Prov. 1 8 : 24. 

Point. Jesus is our truest friend. 

Method. Saul v as so glad that Goli- 
ath was killed that he took David to his own home 
to live. Saul^s son Jonathan was considerably older 
than David, but when he saw what David had done 
and how good he was« he loved him very much. 
They made a covenant to be friends as long as they 
lived, and to prove how true he was, Jonathan took 
off his robe, and his soldier uniform, and his sword 
and his bow, and his girdle, and gave them to David. 
Nothing a prince could do in those days would so 
honor another as to give him something he had 
worn. So by this gift David was highly favored 
and also dressed like a prince, as became one who 
was to live in the king's house. 

When Saul and David and the army were return- 
ing from the war with the Philistines, the women 
came out from the cities to meet them, singing and 
dancing and playing on instruments to show their 
joy. They sang " Saul hath slain hb thousands, 
and I>avid his ten thousands." They meant to say 
that though Saul had done a great deal for them, 
when David killed the giant Goliath, it was as 
though he had killed ten thousand of the Philis- 
tines, for his death so frightened the others that 
they were easily conquered. When Saul heard this 
song he was very angry and jealous of David. His 
bve for David was now turned to hate because he 
envied David. He said they are praising David 
more than me and soon they will want him for the 
king. From this time on he watched David and tried 
everyway to kill him. David played beautifully on 
the harp, and two or three times when he was playing 
before the king Saul threw a javelin or spear (show 
picture) at him and tried to kill him. But David 
dodged out of the way and let it stick in the wall. 
Then Saul made him a captain in the army in hopes 
that he might get killed, but the Lord was with him 
and took care of him. David acted wisely and all 
the people loved him. But Saul became more and 
more jealous of him than ever, and spoke to Jona- 
than and all his servants that they shouki kill David. 
But instead, Jonathan took his part and finally 
brought him to Saul in peace. But about a year 
passed away and then there was a war again and 
David whipped the Philistines, and this made King 
Saul jealous again. He was envious, and wanted to 
do David hurt all the tinoe. Even after I>avid had 
married Saul's daughter and become his son-in-law, 
he still hated him and wanted to kill him. David 
went back to hb father's house to get away from 
Saul, for fear he might kill him, yet all this time 
David had one good true friend at the court, the 
king's house. Who was this friend? Saul's son 
Jonathan. Is it not strange that Jonathan should 
feel so kindly towards David? Before David came 
Jonathan expected to be king himself sometime, 
but when he saw how the people loved David, he 
must have thought that they might msh David to 
be king instead of himself, but it did not make him 
envious or criiel to David, or make him love him 



any the less. After a while, too, Jonathan knew 
that David was the Lord's anointed, and that he 
would surely be the king, and even yet he was kind 
and loving. Most young princes would have been 
glad to have such a rival (explain) put out of the 
way, but our lesson to-day tells us just how Jonathan 
felt about it, and how true a friend he was to David 
and what he did to help him. David came from his 
father's home to find Jonathan and tell him how his 
father Saul was trying to kill him. Jonathan could 
not believe that Saul was really so unwise and cruel, 
but David knew it was so, and thought of a plan to 
prove it. There was soon to be a great feast, at 
which the king wouki expect to see David. David 
said he would stay away and Jonathan should go 
and find out how Saul felt about it, and what he in- 
tended to do. Then Jonathan should come and tell 
David. When the time came, Jonathan went to the 
feast. The first day Saul said nothing about David, 
but the second day he noticed his absence, and 
asked Jonathan where David was. Jonathan said 
he had let him go to a feast at his own home in 
Bethlehem. This made Saul very angry with Jona- 
than. He spoke roughly to him, and told him to go 
and get David, that he might kill him, for they 
would never be sure of the kingdom as long as 
David lived. Jonathan tried to take David's part. 
He said to his father, " Why should he be slain ? 
What hath he done ? " This made Saul so angry to 
see Jonathan try to defend David, that he even 
threw his spear at him to kill him. Jonathan knew 
then that Saul meant to kill David. He was greatly 
grieved and would not go again to the feast, but 
sorrowed all day for his friend David. Tlie next 
morning Jonathan did as he had promised David. 
David was hiding behind a pile of stones in a field 
outside of the city. Jonathan did not go out alone, 
for fear some one might follow him and find David. 
He took a little boy with him, and his bow and 
arrows, and went as though he was going to prac- 
tise with his bow. Did you ever see a bow and ar- 
rows ? How many of you have tried to shoot them ? 
Tr. show objects or pictures of them. Jonathan 
said to the boy, " Now find the arrows which I shoot." 
As the boy ran Jonathan shot an arrow beyond him. 
Then he cried out to the boy " Is not the arrow be- 
yond thee ? " When he spoke those words, David 
heard and knew that Jonathan meant to tell him 
that his life was in danger, and that Saul was still 
angry with him. . Then Jonathan called to the boy 
to hurry and find the arrows and come back to him 
as tast as he could. He was afraid the boy might 
look around and see David. Then he sent the boy 
back to the city with the arroi^'S. As soon as the 
boy was gone and they saw no one was around, 
David came out of his hiding place and bowed him- 
self three times before Jonathan. (Tr. show pic- 
ture) . David wanted to show respect to Jonathan 
as the king's son, but when they came near to each 
other they thought only of their true friendship one 
for another. They kissed each other and wept to- 
gether and promised again always to be true and 
faithful friends. Then Jonathan blessed David and 
he went away, never to live in Saul's family again, 
but to wander from place to place, hiding from him. 
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Jonathan loved David as his own soul, but now his 
first duty was to his father, and he returned to his 
home in the dty. He never saw David but once 
after this. But years afterwards when Jonathan 
was dead, and David was the king, David sent for 
Jonathan's lame son and brought him to live in his 
palace, and he dined at King David's table every 
day. 
David was greatly blessed in having such a good. 



true friend as Jonathan, one who loved him as a. 
brother. But the Golden Text tells us of a friend 
whose love is even greater and better than the love- 
of Jonathan for David. Recite Golden Text. Wha 
is this friend ? What has Jesus done to show his- 
love for us ? What can we do to show our love for 
him? Sum up what Jonathan and David did for 
each other, and make comparison with Jesus and 
ourselves. Summary. 



DAVID SPARINO SAUL. 



Lesion XL] 



I Sam. 24 : 4-17. 



[Sept. 15, 1889.. 



INTRODUCTION 
The Seventh Psahn, written by 
David, is an appeal to the Lord against 
the slanders which had inflamed Saul's 
anger against him (see verse 9 of the les- 
son) ; and it also contains an allusion to the 
chiet incident of the lesson. 



O Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust ; 
Save me from all them that pursue me, and deliver 
me; 



Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 

Rending it in pieces while there is none to deliver. 

O Lord my God, if I have done this ; 

If there be iniquity in my hands ; 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace 

with me ; 
(y<ra, / hav€ dtlivered him that wUhout cause zpos 

mifu adversary) ; 
Let the enemy pursue my soul and overtake it ; 
Yea, let him tr^ my life down to the earth. 
And lay my glory in the dust. 



THE LESSON. 



Time. Eleventh Century, B. C. About three years subsequent to our last lesson. 

Place. About midway of the western shore of the Dead Sea, in the wild, bare, and 
almost inaccessible mountains of £n-gedi. 

Persons. Saul, yet king ; David, an outlaw and marauding chiei 

Reoolleotions of Last Lesson.— To whom did David appeal for aid? What 
plan to find out the disposition of Saul toward him, did he propose? How did Jonathan 
promise assistance i 

Text : — " Be not overcome of evil,, but overcome evil with good.^^ — Rom. 12 : 21. 

The Scripture Study; — i Sam. 24:4-17. {Revision). 

Analsrtioal Questions. When David found Saul in the cave and in his power, 
with what did he content himself ? — Vs, 4. Even this seeming a kind of sacrilege to- 
him, what did he say to his men ? — Vs. 5-6. How was Saul allowed to leave the cave 
unharmed? Vs.t. David following him» what took place? — Vs.%. How did David 
declare his innocence of any evil intention against Saul ? — Vs. 9-10. What proof did he 
show that he might have killed him? — Vs.w. And how declare that he never would 
lift his hand against him ? — Vs. 12-13. And that it was unworthy of the king's majesty 
to hunt him in this way ? Vs. 14-15. How was Saul affected by this, and what was his 
rejoinder? — Vs. 16-17. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

Robe ; the robe was the upper garment The Lord (Jahveh) forbid ; literally, a 

profane thing be it to mefromjahweh. Checked; the Hebrew word is stronger, cut 

down^ beat back. My father ; rather an indication of reverence than an appeal to the 

fact that Saul was his father-in4aw. Soul ; equivalent to life. As saith the prov- 
erb ; this verse is believed to be an interpolation. A flea ; literally, one flea. (Note.— 

The substantial agreement of this narrative with that in chap. 26, has led most scholars 
to believe the two stories to be different versions of the same event. It seems impossi- 
ble,^^xcept by crediting both Saul and David with great childishness, to imagine them, 
going through with such a scene the second time, with the same result.) 
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AnalyBia 

I. Saul, pursuing David amid the rocky fastnesses of £n-gedi, comes by accident 
into the very cave where David and his men lie concealed. David cuts off a token 
secretly from Saul^s dress, holds his men back, and Saul leaves the cave unconscious of 

having been in any peril ; — vs, 4-7. II. David follows Saul out, and, evidently at 

some distance, calls out to him, makes obeisance, and addresses him; — vs, 8-15. III. 

The magnanimity of David deeply affects Saul, but not deeply enough, it would seem,^ 
to make him restore David to his confidence ; — vs. 16-17. 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



Saul's Pursuit of David.— From the 
time that David became an outlaw through 
the hatred of Saul, to the death of his great 
enemy, (a period variously reckoned at 
from seven to ten years), David lived a 
wandering and bandit-like life, full of excit- 
ing adventures and " hair-breadth 'scapes," 
which are narrated with great liveliness and 
zest, and form the principal subject of the 
history from chapters 19 to 31. The chief 
points of his wanderings are given below : 

1. From Oibeah, the capital, David fled to 
Biiniih ; was pursued thither by Saul, and returned 
secretly to Gibeah, from whence, after an ineffectual 
effort toward re-instatement in Saul's household, he 
fled to.— 

8. Hob, the sacred city, where stood the Taber- 
nacle. Here, by representing himself as on urgent 
business for the king, he obtained food, and was al- 
lowed to carry away the sword of Goliath which had 
been deposited there. Driven by his fear of Saul, 
he made his way down the mountains to,— 

8. Oath, a city of the Philistines. Suspected, 
with good reason, by these enemies of his race, he 
escaped by feigning madness (21 : 12-15) suid took 
refuge in,— 

4. Tlia eava of Adnllam. He remained here 
kmg enough for his father's family, and all the mal- 
contents in the country to join him (22 : 2), and he 
became captain of a desperate band of about 400 
men. But be placed his aged parents for safety in 
the care of the king of Moab (22 : 3-4). Then he 
made his headquarters in,— 

6. The foTMt of Hereth, which, with the con- 
tiguous territory, was the scene of many important 
adventures, such as the battlb with the Philistines at 
KsiLAH, the last meeting with Jonathan at Ziph, 
the escape from Saul at Maon, and the occurrence 
at En-gbdi which forms the subject of our present 
lesson. Despairing of safety in Saul's dominions, 



he again took refuge in Gath, where he was allotted 
as his residence, the dty of,— 

6. Ziklag, and here he remained during the 
closing years of Saul's reign, making it his head- 
quarters during his various raids and forays upon- 
the surrounding regions. 

The Stronghold of Bn-gedi.— " The 

wilderness of En-gedi is as grand but dreary a sight 
as can be imagined ; a broad rolling expanse, shut 
\ii on every hand by high ridges with jagged sum- 
mits, their sides deeply scored with torrent beds, 
and intersected here and there by broad valleys of 
white marl, with not a tree, and scarcely a shrub to 
be seen for miles around. From time to time a 
small Arab encampment or a few isolated figures 
come in sight, and with their primeval costume and 
their wild and savage air, seem like some weird 
vision of David and his outlaw band. . . The 
mighty cliffs that overhang the fountain, and the 
awful chasms and sombre gorges which divide them, 
lend an indescribable grandeur to the scene."— /'/<r- 

turesque Palestine. The Fountain.—** Midway 

on the western bank of the lake, the clear stream 
breaks out on a high platform elevated 400 feet 
above the shore, and, scattering rich vegetation all 
around, descends through the cliffs to the sea. 
This is En-gedi, ' the spring of the wikL goats or ga- 
zelles,' so called from the numerous ibexes or Syrian 
chamois which inhabit these cliffs. The oasis which 
it forms amidst the naked limestone precipices was 
the site of the ancient dty, known by the name of 
the 'dty of palms' or of 'the cutting of palms'^ 
iHartatOH'Tamar) . . . in that same fastness- 
dwelt, as it would seem, in later times, a branch of 
the Kenite tribe, in the ' dty of palms,' their eagle's 
* nest ' in the * cUffs,*— in the nunoerous caverns with 
which the cliffs of £n-gedi abound. . . At a later 
time, the first hermits of Palestine— the solitary sect 
of the Essenes— had their chief seat at En-gedi ; as 
afterward the earliest Christian monastery of Pales- 
tine was planted not far distant, in the valley of the 
Kedron,— the romantic convent of St. Saba."— 
Sinai and Palestine. 



TEXTUAL 
I will deliver tlilne enemy Into 
thy luuid and tlion slialt do to 
him as It slialt seem g^ood to thee. 

It makes a great difEerence in your feeling 
toward your enemy, when at last you find 
him helpless and wholly in your power. If 
you have pursued him for years, and 
strained every nerve to get control of him, i 



POINTS. 

you have been so feeding the passion of 
revenge that you will probably go on and 
kill him. But if you have not been nour- 
ishing revenge, and accident puts him in 
your power, you will probably behave no- 
bly toward him. Magnanimity is the vir- 
tue of large natures, and revenge is the 
vice of little minds. If David had been 
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cherishing revenge toward Saul, it would 
have led him into a fatal error. For it 
would have been a vast mistake if, over- 
come by passion, David had struck Saul 
dead. The army lay outside to be dealt 
with, and the nation behind that. Rude as 
the people were, their dominant sense of 
justice never would have allowed a mur- 
derer to ascend the throne. David's own 
followers would have held a hateful power 
over him as confederates in his crime, and 
he would have made the murder of a law- 
ful king a baneful precedent in the land. 
The fatal thing in nursing revenge, (aside 
from the bitter, corrosive pain it brings) 
is that it will upset your mind in a crisis, 
it will never suffer you to be wise. David, 
free from the passion of revenge, was free 
to be wise, and in this case it was much 
wiser to spare than it would have been to 
kill. How wise It wa«, at the close of 
our great civil war, to suffer the chief of 
the rebellion to escape and return quietly 
to his home ; and that too, at a time when 
our own great chief had been foully mur- 
dered. Christianized common-sense put 
down all demands for revenge, and made 
this wise forbearance possible. 

DaTld*8 lieart smote liim. The 

development of conscience in David is 
such as belongs to an early period of 
man's moral growth. It is very far behind 
the Christ-trained conscience, — it is poorly 
educated, — but it is always alert. It often 
fails to prevent evil deeds, but it never 
fails to bring repentance and a fresh effort 
at righteousness. It does not make him 
cringe and whine under his punishments, 
but it enables him to interpnt them, 
and lay their lessons to heart. It is not 
the conscience that makes the perfect 
man, but it is thi conscience that restores 
the imperfect man. It gave him a keenness 
of foresight which no mere intellect can 
give, and thus justifies a very sagacious 
modem sa)ring : — " Morality, when vigor- 
ously alive, sees further than intellect^ and 
provides unconsciously for intellectual 
difficulties."— Froude. 

Seeing: lie Is tlie Lord's anoint- 
ed. Before moral ideas and standards 
become dominant in m3La, ceremonial idesLS 
and standards do the work ; and supersti- 
tion maintains authority until conscience 



grows strong enough to do it David's 
anxious reverence for " the anointed," is 
the teeling out of which has sprung the 
" Divine Right " of kings, and such maxims 
as " the king can do no wrong " ; — venera- 
tion for the ojUke^ independently of the man. 
This feeling has done yeoman's duty in 
the world, but it is now retired from all the 
realm dominated by Christian morals. No 
mere ceremony can now lend reverence to 
an unreverend ruler ; he is judged by what 
he is and does. 

See, yea, see tlie skirt of tliy 
robe in my band. '' This address of 
David has so much natural eloquence, so much 
glow, and such a tone of conviction, that no one . 
. . can read it without being moved. The whole 
situation too, is noble. Davids standing on the 
rocky height in the desert, holding on high the 
trophy of his magnanimity, looking at and address- 
ing the melancholy Saul, whom he k>Tedas a father, 
honored as a king, revered as the Lord's anointed, 
who yet without ground hated him and persecuted 
him with relentless and deadly zeal— using the op- 
portunity with rapid words, which expressed his 
deepest feelings, to touch the heart of his enemy- 
he himself full of humility, oppressed by indescriba- 
ble suffering and weighed down by the feeling of 
powerlessness, yet inspired by the consciousness of 
a noble deed."— Philippson, in Lang€. 

Tbon art more rigrtateons tban I. 

If good can overcome evil in the complete 
and dramatic way in which that doctrine 
is sometimes set forth, this ought to have 
been the end of Saul's persecution of 
David. David rendered good for evil, 
and Saul acknowledged it and drew off his 
forces for that once, but he did not restore 
David to his favor nor cease to seek his 
life. Whereupon David, — if he had been 
like those men who give a dose of good 
for evil as a doctor gives a prescription, 
ready, if the medicine does not work, to 
give something else, — David would have 
said, '* the next time I will kill him." 
There are those who set out to conquer 
their enemies by love ; with a club behind 
their backs in case love fails! There is 
not a little misapplication of the doctrine 
of overcoming evil with good; and the 
chief form of it is in assuming that the evil 
to be overcome is all outside of the over- 
comer. No; David's good act averted 
the latent evil of the situation, left him 
with a good record and an untroubled con- 
science, and gave Saul an opportunity 
which, that he did not fully improve, was 
between him and his God. 
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HINTS TO TEAOHEBS. 



David^s magnanimous conduct here 
helped to elevate him to power, and to 
^vc stability to his throne. But the act 
-would have been just as wise and admira- 
1)le if Saul had immediately turned upon 
David and killed him. Instead of better- 
ing his people as their living king, David 
would then have bettered them as their 
martyr. In great crises, great men often 
do more by dying than they could do by 
living. This act of David's was not ad- 
mirable because it was successful, but be- 
cause it was right. Teachers should lose 
no opportunity to illustrate the fact that 
God does not reward noble conduct with 
cheap success. Orerooming evil with 
good rests on a higher principle than sel- 
fishness. 

1. David refused to take an advantage over an 
enemy and a rival, which accident had thrown in his 
way. Something higher than selfishness was work- 
ing in his mind. Reverence, old associations ot 
gratitude and tenderness, friendship for Tonathan 
(for this was Jonathan's father), were the emotions 
tliat gave energy to his natural sagacity, and decided 
his wise course. David would probably have spared 
Saul had they met in open battle. 

8. Hover take an unfair advantage even of an 
enemy and a rival. Would it not have been mean 
and cowardly to strike down a defenceless man? 
Every honorable boy wouU say. Yes. "Victory by 
honorable means, or else defeat,'' ought to be your 
motto. Honor and prudence coincided in this case, 
but they do nci always do so. There are times when 



you must not look at all to the nsults of your ac- 
tions but only to the charactgr of them. 

8. Setorning good for evil must not be mis- 
taken for non-resistance. It would have been base 
and foolish for David to surrender to SauL Re- 
turning good for evil, as a practical rule of action, 
consists not in ignoring the claims of justice and 
right, but in rising above revenge, and doing what 
will make your injurer feel and repent his injury. 
Experience has shown, what God's word affirms, 
that returning the injury will not do that. You can 
do no greater good to one who has injured you than 
to make him feel ashamed of it, that is, to repent. 
You cannot do that by ignoring the injury. David's 
magnificent courage in following Saul out into the 
presence of his army, and his fearlessness in assert- 
ing his innocence and convicting Saul of injustice, 
furnish a good model for you. Never treat an in- 
tended injury as though it was no injury. That is 
not returning good for evil,— it is not good for any- 
body to be blinded to the wrong he does,— it b sim- 
ply trying to act a lie. To return justice for injus- 
tice is returning good for evil ; to submit, without 
protest, to injustice and injury, // not. It is not re- 
turning anything : it is simply weakness. 

4. It requires energy and courage as well as 
goodness to return good for evil It is the highest 
task of those high minds who have risen above the 
selfishness of mere retaliation. Do not let your 
pupils debase this energetic and difficult precept 
into a mere excuse for non-action^ in other words, 
for weakness and imbecility. An injury received 
ought to rouse you into noble action,— it may thus 
become a benefit, ennobling instead of degrading 
you. But it is no holiday task to overcome evil 
with good. David did not find it so ; Jesus did not 
find it so. It is as difficult as it is noble ;— but evil 
can be so overcome, and it can by no other means be 
overcome. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Of Revenge. | 

In taking revenge a man is but equal to t 
hib enemy, but in passing over it he is his 
superior. — Bacon. 

There is no passion of the heart that 
promises so much and pays so little as re- 
venge.— Shaw. 

While you are meditating revenge, the 
devil is meditating a recruit. — Males- 

HERBES. 

Homer makes a hero say, " I consulted 
my own great mind." When Dion had his 
enemy in his power, he said, " I have con- 
quered Heraclides in war, now I will show 
that 1 am superior to him in justice. The 
laws aUow revenge, but must Dion sully 
his glory by indulging it ? " So he par- 



doned his foe, and set him free.— Clarke. 
Of Justioe. 

Justice is everybody's business. The 
man who is too lazy or too cowardly to 
deal strongly with his injurer, cannot sneak 
off under a plea of magnanimity. 

It is good to be unselfish and generous ; 
but don*t carry that too far. It will not do 
to give yourself to be melted down for the 
benefit of the tallow-trade ; you must know 
where to find yourself.— George Eliot. 

It is as ill for the others as for yourself 
to have the reputation of Canterbury. — 

" The common voice, I see, is verified 
Of thee, which says thus, ' Do my lord of Canterbury 
An ill turn, and he is your friend forei'er! " 

—Shakespeare. 
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FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

With what scene does this lesson open ? (A great cavern where David and his men 
lie hidden). Who is searching for them ? (Sau/, with his great army). Please read 
what happened. (Vs. 2, 3, 4). Did David, for a little while, have Saul wholly in his 
power? (wholly). And was Saul seeking David's life? (Yes). Why, then, did not 
David take advantage of this opportunity to kill Saul, or take him prisoner ? {David" 
was too brave and honorable to take such an advantage). Did David s men want him to 
seize Saul? (Yes). What did he say to them ? (Vs. 6-7). Did David let Saul go with- 
out saying anything to him ? (No). What did he do and say ? ( Vs. 8-9). What does 
verse 9 mean ? (// means that somebody had been slandering David). What is it to 
slander? (It is to tell lies about anybody, or to repeat stories that are not true, or only 
Partly true, against another). What do you say about slander ? (// is very mean aruT 
dishonorable). What else did David say to Saul ? (He said that the stories were false; 
that he did not hate Saul). How did he prove it ? (Vs. 11). Now you see what he cut 
off the piece of SauPs robe for ? ( Yes). How did this make Saul feel ? ( Vs. 16). What 
did he say ? ( Vs. 17). And what did he afterwards do ? (He went away and let David 
alone). Well, was this»the right way to treat an enemy ? ( Yes). Would it ha\e been just 
as right if it had not turned out well ? (Yes ; just exactly as right). What does our 
Great Teacher say about this ? (" Love your enemies, ana pray for them that persecute 
you "y— Matt. 5 : 44). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVB POND AMIES. 



Golden Text.— Be not overoome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good. — 

Rom. 12 : 21. 

Point. We should overcome evil 
with good. 

Method. — Talk about the beautiful 
love of Jonathan and David ; what such friends are 
willing: to do for each other. What would be the 
effect in our homes if we all had such love one for 
another ? What a different world this would be if 
we all were kind and unselfish, instead of the oppo- 
site I Were Saul and David friends ? Not exactly 
enemies, for there must be at least two wicked ones 
to make that possible. We have learned how cruelly 
Saul felt towards David, but to-day we shall see 
that David felt very differently towards Saul. We 
have talked a great deal about /nV/t^j— about what 
our friends do for us, and what we are to do for 
them. But a question much harder to answer than 
any yet asked about friends is, '* What are you will- 
ing to do for your enemies.^^ Let us sec now how 
David treated his enemy SauL 

Afterthe tender parting of Jonathan and David, 
about which we learned last Sunday, David was 
obUged to go from place to place hiding from Saul. 
He wandered around in this way in the woods and 
wilderness, seven or eight years, until Saul was 
dead. While Saul was hunting David, the Philis- 
tines came again to trouble Israel, and Saul was 
obliged to leave David to go to battle with them. 
But when it waslover, some one told Saul that David 
was hiding in the rocky wilderness of £n-gedi, on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. (map.) Saul took 
three thousand (3000 W. B.) of his best soldiers and 
went to look for David. During the three years 
that David had now been hiding from Saul, little 
by little men had come and joined themselves to 
£)avid, un six hundred fol- 

lowers. Ii -gedi were many 

caves, in s sn used to hide. 

Some of t ided by a wall of 

stones, nu sheepcote. where 

people SOI cp for safe keep- 

ing. In ti :ould go into the 

caves (she ne of these very 

large cave nen were hiding 

when Saul that way looking 

for them. they were there, 

but being 1 outside and went 

into this V n and have a nap. 

He could 1 en, for they were 

hidden in \ in the dark ; but 

they could near the door in 

the light. these men must 

have Telt enemy so com- 

pletely in ronder that they 



thought God had really brought Saul there alone 
that they misht kill him ? What do you think Saul 
would have done if he had known that David was 
so near .'* Who can tell what David did ? He knew 
that Saul was wholly in his power, but he would not 
hurt him. nor let his men do so. That he miffht prove 
to Saul that he had been in his power and tnat he did 
not want to hurt him, he cut off a piece of SauPs 
coat and kept it ; but for even this he was afterward 
sorry and felt he had done wrong to even touch one 
who had been made king: by the Lord. After a 
while Saul left the cave ana went on his wav. Soon 
David followed on behind him. and called after 
Saul. He said, " My lord, the king." When Saul 
heard the voice, he looked around and saw David. 
David bowed himself down to the ground and said 
to Saul : " Why dost thou believe n>en*s words that say 
David seeketh thy hurt?" Then he held up the 
piece of Saul's coat, or robe, which he had cut off 
while Saul slept, and said ** Scse what I have in my 
hand. Knowlrom this that I had thee in my power 
to day and would not kill thee nor do tnee anv 
hurt." Then David asked hipi why he should 
come out against one so weak as he, and said that 
he had no unkind feelings for him, and would not 
hurt him at any time. Saul was greatly surprised 
to see David, and when he heard what David had 
to say, he lifted up hb voice and wept, and said, 
" Is this thy voice, my son David." He said to 
David ** Thou art more righteous than I, for thou 
hast rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil" David's gentle words and his kind treat- 
ment of Saul overcame all the evil in Saul's heart. 
He did not feel like kilUnf David now. He even 
called him his son, and acknowledged that he had 
done wrong. David'skindness was better than the 
strongest sword that ever was made. If David had 
gone out with a sword to fight SauL how do you 
think it would have made him feel? He would 
have been still more angry, and called his men ta 
conquer David. Which was the better way ? How 
does Jesus tell us to treat those who are unkind and 
do us evil ? Matt. v. ^4. How did Jesus treat his 
enemies? Tell of his prayer on the cross; the 
prayer of Stephen at his death. How can we show 
the same spirit? Draw many incidents as illus- 
trations from every-day life of children. One little 
child gave another, who had been rude to her. an 
apple. When asked why she did so, she replied 
that she wanted he should know she felt kindly, 
and then perhaps he would not treat her so badly 
anymore. 

(Do not feel, dear teachers, that the lesson is fin- 
ished with the story. That is of little worth, unless 
something practical goes with it. Make a great deal 
of the illustrations drawn from the daily experiences 
of the children before you.) f - , 

suMM^^^yCjOogle 
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Lesion XTT.] 



I Sam. 31 : 1-13. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Sept. 22, 1889. 



Degeneration.— It appears to be a 
deep-lying and exceptionless law of human 
nature, that the man who does not improve 
under the experiences of life will degener- 
ate. It also appears that the experiences 
of life are often so antagonistic to improve- 
ment that unless the man has a source of 
strength outside of and above himself, he 
cannot hold his own. This is the reason 
which the Scripture gives for the deteriora- 
tion of SauFs character, and it appears to 
correspond with the universal law. 

The Tragedy of Life.— The tragic 
element, absent from no life, is specially 



vivid in the life of Saul, as in the life of 
every man, king or peasant, who is worsen- 
ing instead of bettering under life's experi- 
ences ; for the real tragedy lies not in any 
death-catastrophe, but in the failure of 
character. Saul's noble attributes power- 
fully attract our sympathies, — we want to 
see him conquer this creeping paralysis of 
his better nature, triumph over the insidi- 
ous efforts of his enemies, and rise to real 
greatness. Then, no matter where or how 
he died, his life had been a success. But, 

even — 

" In the wreck of noble lives 
Sonaething immortal still survives." 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — Eleventh Century, B. C. From two to four years subsequent to last lesson. 

Plaoe. — Mt. Gilboa lies about 60 miles north of Jerusalem, and is a range about ten 
miles in length, rising from the eastern side of the plain of Esdraelon and stretc'iing 
toward the Jordan. 

Another Narrative, almos*. identical with this, is found in i Chronicles, id: 1-14. 

Beoollections of Last Lesson.— What was the title ? The subject ? Tell the 
story. What was the efiEect of David's clemency on Saul ? 

Text : — " The face of the Lord is against them that do evil'' Psalm 34 : 16. 

The Scripture Study; — i Sam. 31 : 1-13. (Revision.) 
Analytical Questions.— How is the general result of the battle between the Phil- 
istines and the Israelites described ? — Vs. i. What personal loss did the king sustain 1 — 
Vs. 2. Into what extremity was he driven? — Vs. 3. How is his death-scene described ? 
Vs. 4-6. How was that whole region affected by Saul's defeat ? Vs. 7. To what indig- 
nities did the conquerors subject the bodies of Saul and his sons? — Vs. 8-10. How did 
the people whom Saul had once defended rescue the bodies and g^ive them honorable 
burial?— Vs. 11-13. 

W^ord Studies and Critical Notes. 

Pell down slain ; the force of this expression is there was great slaughter^ not that 
all were killed ; see Revision margin. The Israelites fled to the mountain, but were pur- 
sued thither with great slaughter. ^The archers ; men with the bow. Greatly dis- 
tressed by reason of the archers ; against whom he had no defence, as they stood at 
a distance and shot at him. The Common Version has " hit him," which is unwarranted 

by the text. ^Took his sword and fell upon it; having set the hilt upon the ground, 

he threw the weight of his body on the point. (For a contrarj' account, see 2 Sam. i : 

10). ^The Philistines came and dwelt in them ; not immediately ; the whole verse 

is anticipatory. And sent ; that is, they sent the heads to the temples of their gods. 

Beth-shan ; is twelve miles south of the sea of Galilee, and four miles west of the 
Jordan. Jabesh-gilead ; for the story of how Saul earned the gratitude of these 
men, see i Sam. ri : i-ii. 

Analysis. 

I. Saul's army is defeated, his sons are slain, and he himself is about to be taken 
prisoner ; — vs. 1-3. ^The king dies like a king, choosing self-destruction before cap- 
ture and indignity; z/j^. 4-6. III. The Israelites of that whole region evacuate 
thdr towns, and the Philistines take permanent possession ; — vs. 7.-— rIV. Philistine 
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triumph. The bodies of Saul andTiis sons are decapitated and fastened to the city 
walls. The heads are carried in triumph from one temple to another. The armor is 

deposited in the chief temple; vs, 8-10. V. By the gratitude of the Jabesh- 

Cileadites the bodies receive an honorable burial; — vs. 11 -13. 

HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Situation. The long struggle 
draws to its close. The power of the 
theocratic party in opposition to the reign- 
ing king is steadily increasing, and it is 
difficult not to see in David's resort to a 
Philistian residence, a covert alliance with 
the most powerful enemy of Israel for the 
purpose of overthrowing Saul. At all 
events, it is from Philistia that Saul's 
power receives its death-blow. 

The Death of Jonathcuti.— In spite 
•of his affection for David, and in spite of 
Sauls aberrations, Jonathan adheres stead- 
fastly to his father's fortunes, and dies 
fighting loyally by his side. Saul could 
no\ say, as did a later king to his eldest 
son,— 

** Thou art my near'st and dearest enemy,"— 
but on the contrary, it must have been a 
drop of sweet in much bitter to find in his 
eldest son so true and staunch a supporter 
of his tottering throne. 

Saul's Work as King. "And 

there was sore war against the Philistines all the 
days of Saul; and when Saul saw any strongr 
man or any valiant man, he took him unto him 
(i Sam 14 : 52) . These words appear to have been 
the heading of a chapter concerning David in the 
book of the Wars of Jahveh. They form the finest 
eulogy of Saul, and a clear narrative of the his- 
torical part which he played. Saul was the organ- 
izer of the Israelite army, which up to his time had 
not existed-"— Renan, in History of the People of 
Israel. 

The Deterioration of Saul's Char- 
acter. — " Saul excites our deepest inter- 
est. Hardly anywhere else in the Bible do we feel 
that the hero of a tragedy has passed before us so 
strongly as in the history of Saul. Of noble form 
and fiery spirit, religious by nature and inspired by 
a heartfelt love of his people, courageous and en- 
terprising, he rose as Israel's deliverer, and as a zeal- 
ous servant of Jahveh. But this friend of Samuel, 
who vindicates the severity of the religious laws, 
builds altars to Jahveh, strives to exterminate the 
Canaanites, and chastises all heathen practices, 
gradually becomes such a foe of Jahveh's messen- 
gers that one who finds himself in a company where 



he is utterly out of place, comes to be called a * Saul 
among the prophets.' Gradually all the powers of 
his impulsive and commanding spirit became the 
slaves of suspicion and hatred, till, in the murder 
of the priests of Nob, and the stubborn persecution 
of David, we see what the man had by slow degrees 
become."— OoRT, in the Bible for Learners. 

Saul's Vision of SamueL — The 

night before the fatal day of his defeat 
and death, Saul went to the wells of En- 
Dor and sought, by the aid of a woman 
necromancer, an interview with the spirit 
of Samuel (28:3 -19). This is the act which 
reveals the forlorn weakness and loneliness 
of his once mighty spirit, — his intellectual 
and spiritual decadency. . Having long 
neglected to consult and obey the Highest 
Voice, he had lost the power to hear it, 
and had no recourse in his extreme trouble 
except to the voices of wizards which 
" peep and mutter." His case and his act 
are paralleled every day in modern life, 
and the arts of necromancy thrive on the 
superstitions of skepticism. Did Samuel 
come up from his grave in far-away Ramah 
that night ? Was -he in his grave, or any- 
where underground to come up ? Did the 
Lord really accord to Saul an answer in 
this unworthy fashion which he had re- 
fused to receive in a worthy fashion ? The 
questions answer themselves. Whoso re- 
sorts to witches must receive witch treat- 
ment. The story does not say that Saul 
saw Samuel. The witch professed to see 
and hear, and to describe and interpret 
"What form is he of.>" "An old man 
cometh up, and he is covered with a robe." 
{vs. 13-14). 

Visions preceding Disaster, however 
they may be explained, are common in all 
literature. The . noble Brutus confesses 
his, — 

" The ghost of Caesar hath appear'd to me 

Two several times by night : at Sardis once ; 

And, this last nifi^ht, nere in Philippi fields, 

I know my hour is come." 



TEXTUAL POINTS. 



Tlie Plxilistlnes slew Jonatbsui. 

This last glimpse of the noble Jonathan 
suggests the thought that he had solved 
the problem of "a divided duty" — over 
which Saul stumbled into darkness, in a 



very grand way. As between his allegiance 
to David his friend and Saul his father 
and king, his heart was often and sorely 
rent and torn, but he put Duty before 
Love, paid the ¥ri^||ji^n((J^(5g highest 
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privilege which the highest love craves, — 
the privilege of benefiting the object of 
his love by his own sacrifice. For it was 
not Saul's death but Jonathan's which made 
it possible for David to mount the throne. 
If Jonathan had survived his father, he 
and David must inevitably have been 
brought into collision at the head of op- 
posing interests and forces. By death he 
put himself out of David*s way; he died 
in no less loyalty to his friend than to his 
father, and solved his problem as such a 
problem only could be solved, by the sac- 
rifice of himself. His was not the heroism 
that aims at personal victory, but the higher 
heroism that seeks defeat. Human history 
concerns itself with the deeds of those who 
live and flourish, but when the sealed mys- 
terious pages of history as God writes it 
are unfolded, the real successes of life 
will then first appear. 

Greatly distressed by reason of 
tlie arcliers. Because they stood at a 
distance and shot at him. As he could 
not come into close quarters so as to use 
his sword or spear, he had no defence 
against them. He was a target for all 
arrows, with no power to return the attack. 
Bravery could avail nothing. He was 
brought to bay, — 

" Fate has carried me 
'Mid the thick arrows/' 

— and his overthrow was only a question 
of moments. He was as helpless against 
these long-range weapons as Goliath was 
against David's sling, or as an honest man 
is against slander. 

Draw tliy sword and tlimst me 
tlirougrli tlierewitli. The great king's 
life was narrowed down to two alterna- 
tives, — shameful captivity, or death. There 
could be no question which Saul would 
choose. Despair liberated him from the 
fluctuations of an infirm will, and the old 
lion-like nature gleamed out amid the ruin 
and darkness. Shakespeare, with match- 
less insight and expression, has wrought 
out many parallels to this scene. Thus 
Mark Antony, whose character has many 
likenesses to Saul's, is made to say : — 

" Thou art sworn, Eros, 
That, when the exigent should come— which now 
Is con>e indeed— when 1 should see behind me 
The inevitable prosecution of 
Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 
Then thou would'st kill me. Do't ; the time is come. 



Thou strik'st not me, lis Caesar thou defeat'st. 
Put color in thy cheek." 

— A. &C. ^<^4.-SV. 12. 

But Ms armor-bearer would 
not. If, in his dire extremity, you are 
asked to kill one whom you love and rev- 
erence, your dilemma is greater than his. 
Love and Fear struggle within you for a 
mastery which neither can make use of, 
for whichever comes uppermost will com- 
mand you at once to kill and not to kill. 
Eros killed himself rather than kill his 
master : — 
Antony. " Come then ; for with a wound I must be 

cured. 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
Most useful tor thy country. 
Eros. O, sir, pardon me 1 
Antony. When I did make thee free, swor'st thou 

not then 
To do this when I bade thee ? Do it at once, 
Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurpos'd. Draw, and come. 
Eros. Turn from me, then, that noble countenance. 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 
Antony. Lo theel [ Turning from him. 

Eros. My sword is drawn. 
Antony. Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou h^ drawn it. 
Eros. My dear master, 

My captain and my emperor, let me say, 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 
Antony. 'Tis said, man ; and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief. Shall I strike now ? 
Antony. Now, Eros. 

Eros. Why, there then!— Thus do I escape the 

sorrow 
Of Antony's death. [Kills himself, 

— A. & C. Act A, Sc. 12. 

Tliey cut off Ms liead, and 
stripped off Ms armor. The heads 
sent round to be offered to their gods 
amid the rejoicings of the people; the 
bodies nailed in triumph to the walls as 
the last measure of indignity, and the 
armor hung up as trophies in the chief 
temple,— such were the usages in the times 
and among the peoples with which Israel 
had to contend, itself partaking of the 
same savage nature, and only slowly rising 
out of it by the force of its Divine Idea. 
Even David's lament is partly in envy of 
the triumph of the Philistines : — 

" Tell it not in Oath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph." 
— 2 SA>*f . I : 20. 

All tlie valiant men arose. Grat- 
itude had not died out of the hearts of 
the men whom Saul, in the very begin- 
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ning of his reign, had saved from mutila- | 

tion and captivity (i Sam. ii : i-ii). They I 

made a night march from their city to \ 

Beth-Shan, brought off the bodies of their j 

benefactors, burned the corrupted flesh, I 



and reverently buried the honored bones. 
" Gratitude is the fairest blossom 
which springs from the soul; and the 
heart of man knoweth none more fra- 
grant.''^UosEA Ballou. 



HINTS FOR 

We cannot draw any cheap and vulgar 
moral from the circumstances of Saul's 
//uraM,— such as, " He disobeyed God, and 
came to a bad end." Many a noble life 
ends in apparent disaster and defeat. 
John the Baptist's did ; Jesus' did. Many 
an evil life closes in apparent peace and 
honor. God does not bribe His heroes 
by guaranteeing them a happy death-bed. 
Besides, there were some commands laid 
upon Saul in the name of God that he 
would have honored God by refusing to 
obey. Moreover, from the day of Saul's 
victory over the Amalekites the theocratic 
party worked secretly, sagaciously and 
persistently to undermine his power. His 
position was one of supreme difficulty, so 
that "it was almost inevitable that the 
first experiment should be a failure." 
Geikie. There is no extreme and one- 
sided lesson to be drawn from Saul's life. 
But his fatal defect was indecision^ "a 
divided will." We may therefore use his 
story to illustrate the value of DeoiBion of 
Character. 

1. The value of a strong faith in God is that it 
gives uniiy, decisiveness, and solidity to the wilL 
And it will have this effect in some large degree 
whether your conception of God be high or low. 
So long as your supreme principle of action is obe- 
dience to Gody you will have a strong will, energy, 
and force of character. But the moment you begin 
to temporize, to make concessions to worldly pleas- 
ures and interests, your character will weaken. 

2. The tranf ition from one conception of God 
to another, while it must be made a^ your mind 
matures, has this peril,— that you may not hold the 
higher conception as firmly as you held the lower. 
\Vc Universalists have abandoned the conception 
of God's character which is reflected in the " ortho- 



TEACHEBS. 

dox" creeds. We could not do otherwise. But is 
our energy of faith as great as that of those who 
hold the lower conception? Where are our mis- 
sionary Sunday-schools, our attempts to gather in 
poor and abandoned children, to reclaim the wicked, 
to convert the f aithles<% ? WTiere are our fixed halMts 
of worship, our family prayers, our private devo- 
tions ? Because God is better than we once thought, 
do we Cf*ase to seek communion with Him? We 
ought to hold the higher conception more firmly 
than we did the lower, to be more energetic in its 
propagation, more ardent in its application to social 
and personal life. 

8. For a long time Saul tried to "ride two 
horses,"— to compromise, to conciliate. He failed, 
and he let his failure embitter him, and drive him 
to an extreme. He grew soured and moody, and 
having no settled principle to act from, A^ cuted/rom 
his moods. Then he began to lose influence, as every 
uncertain and vacillating man wilL His hatred ol 
the theocratic party extended Itself to their God. 
He ceased to worship, he lost the Divine voice ; the 
downhill road opened rapidly before him, until, 
from standing as the anointed of God before the 
altar of the Most High, we find him in a wizard's 
dark cave consulting those fallacious oracles which, 
in his nobler years, he had banished from the land. 

4. Do not lote yonr hold on Ood. How natu- 
rally and easily in your early years does the idea of 
God sit in your hearts ! Then, when, with thought 
or for want of it, doubts arise and self-suffidency in- 
terposes between you and your Maker, what ought 
you to do ? Surrender your faith to the flrst enemy 
who demands it ? You know it is folly to do that 
No : by fidelity to your religious duties, by worship, 
by pra}*er, by study, by obedience, hold fast to God. 
Suffer no defeat, no ridicule, no weakness, to swing 
you away from Him. 

5. ''The last decisive energy of a rational 
courage, which confides in the Supreme Power, is 
very sublime. It makes a man who intrepidly dares 
everything which can oppose or attack him within 
the whole fisld of mortality ; who will still press 
toward his object while death is impending over 
him; who would retain his Purpose unshaken 
amidst the ruins of the world."— JOHH Foster. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Weakness of Will. 

Saul became infirm of purpose in ex- 
act proportion as his self-will grew. His 
courage might have ^own to heroism ; it 
degenerated into obstinacy. 

People first abandon reason, and then 
become obstinate; and the deeper they 
are in* error, the more angry they are. — 
Blair. 

The obstinate man strives to make his 
will the lord of his reason; the strong 
man makes reason the lord of his will. 
Obstinacy is always weak. 



Vacillatiox is the prominent feature 
of weakness of character. — Voltaire. 

The pain of deciding is what weak 
men wish to avoid, and so they bring upon 
themselves the aeonies of indecision. 

Weakness of conduct is but the con- 
sequence of weakness of conviction; for 
the strongest of all the springs of hiunan 
action is human belief. — GuizoT. 

To be weak is miserable, doing or suf- 
fering.— Milton. 

*' But ill for him who, bettering not with time. 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended will" 
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Deoision of Character. 



transformed millions of cowards into he- 
roes. 

"Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine." 
Religion conduces to decision of char- 
acter; its first element being that you 
have made up your mind to serve and obey 
God whatever nappens. 



It is a poor and disgraceful thing not 
to be able to reply with some degree of 
certainty to the simple questions, What 
^111 you be ? What will you do?— Foster. 

If you feel yourself weak and want to 
be strong, cultivate faith in God. It has 

FOR YOUNGER"SOHOLARS. 

What does this lesson describe ? (// describes the last act in King SauPs life). Where 
do we find him ? {We find him caught in a trap). What do you mean ? (/ mean that 
his army is destroyed^ nis sons are killed^ and he and his armorbearer are surrounded by 
archers from whose arrows they cannot escape). What does the story say about this ? ' Vs. 
^. What had brought King Saul to this pass ? (Welly he had not been very wise of late). 
Explain what you mean. {For one thing., he had been to see a fortuneteller the night 
before). And what does that show ? (// shows that he was getting weak and foolish). 
How does it show that? {Because nobody can tell your fortune for you). And Saul 
ought to have known that r ( Yes : and when he was a better and wiser man he did 
Jtnow it). What had happened to make King Saul worse than he was when he first 
became kin^? {Nothing sudden ; he had slowly grown worse). In mind, you mean? 
•{VeSj' in mind and character). Well, but men do not grow worse in mina without a 
cause ; what was the cause ? {He had stopped worshipping and obeying God), And 
will that make anybody grow worse ? {Yes: always). And when folks stop believing 
in the great and good God, are they apt to believe in many foolish things ? ( Yes). Even 
in witches? {Yes; even in witches). And so Saul, wno started out in life so well, 
became wretched and weak, and made a miserable failure of it .'' {Yes). And killed him- 
self at last ? (Yes : I will recui the sad story j vs. 4-6). What do you learn from this 
sad story? {One plain thin^^. What is that one plain thing ? (To reverence God, 
AND KEEP His co^uxsDyiE.iiTS, as long as I live). 

THE~PRIMARY CLASS. 



Qolden Text* — The face of the Lord 
is against them that do evil. -Psalm | 
34 : 16. , 

Point. — ^The way of the transgreasor { 
ia hard. 

Method. — For five years after the | 
events of last week*s lesson David was t 
still a wanderer, going from place to place | 
seeking to hide from Saul. Saul had 
promised to spare David, but his promise 
was soon forgotten. He was too bad a 
man to stay good long. His heart hard- 
ened against David, and he was soon seek- 
ing to kill him with all the cruel energy 
that first sent him after the innocent 
David. At one time David came so near 
to Saul when he was asleep, that he took 
his spear and a bottle of water that were 
beside his bed, and brought them away. 
When Saul knew what David had done, 
he promised again not to trouble him any 
more. But David knew he would surely 
kill him if he could, so he escaped and 
went to the Philistines, and lived among 
them for over a year. During all this 
time Davrd met Jonathan but once, but 
they never forgot their true love for each 
other, and would gladly have been together 
if they could. But Jonathan was faithful 
to his duty to his father and still remained 
with him. Everything went badly with I 
Saul, and he was constantly in trouble. 
At last the Philistines came again to fight | 
the Israelites. Saul and his army went 1 
into the battle, but the Philistines were too ' 



strong for them. The army of Israel fled 
and many were slain. Then the Philis- 
tines came fast after them, and Jonathan, 
David's friend, was slain ; also two other 
of Saul's sons. When Saul saw what had 
happened, that the army was defeated and 
his sons were dead, and death and destruc- 
tion were around him every where, he was 
filled with grief and despair. He felt thai 
all hope was gone. He knew not what 
more he could do. He felt that he would 
rather die than be taken prisoner by the 
Philistines, so he told his armourbearer 
to take his sword and thrust him through ; 
but his armourbearer would not do it. 
Then Saul took a sword and fell upon it 
and died. When his armourbearer saw 
that Saul was dead, he too, took a sword, 
and fell upon it, and died with his master. 
So Saul and his three sons, and his armour- 
bearer, and all his men, died the same day 
together. And wheri the men of Israel 
that were in the valley and on the other 
side of the Jordan saw that the army of 
Israel fled, and that Saul and his sons and 
so many of the men were dead, they were 
greatly frightened and distressed. They 
all fled from their cities, and the Philis- 
tines came and dwelt in them 

The next day after the battle the Philis- 
tines came to the place where the battle 
was fought, to see what they could find of 
value on the bodies of the slain. They 
found Saul and his three sons among the 
dead. They cut ofiE Saul's head and took 
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off his armor and put it in the house of 
their idol, and fastened his poor, headless 
body to the wall of the city of Bethshan. 
Then they sent messengers to tell the news 
in all the cities of the Philistines. When 
the people of Jabesh-firilead heard what 
had happened to Saul, they were very 
sorry, for he had once helped them out of 
their troubles, and they felt very kindly to- 
wards him. Some of them started to go 
and get Saul's body. They travelled all 
night as fast as they could, and took the 
body of Saul and the bodies of his three 
sons, which had been fastened to the wall 
with him, and hurried back to Tabesh. 
There they burnt the bodies, so that the 



Philistines could not get them again and 
abuse them; but the bones they buried 
under a tree at Jabesh. Then they fasted 
seven days, out of respect for their kine* 
We feel sad when we think of the terrible 
fate of Saul. What did we learn of him 
when he first became kinff ? Every thing 
was bright and good, and he had a chance 
of becoming very great, and honored and 
happy. Wnv did he become so miserable ?" 
Because he let envy, and hate, and cruel 
anger rule in his heart, and lead him to do 
wickedly. Whenever we find such wicked 
feelings rising in our hearts, let us think of 
Saul, and know the way of the wicked is 
always miserable. Summary. 



Lesson ziii.] 



QUARTERLT REVIEW. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Sept. 29. 1889. 



A Marvellous People. "Give a 
comprehensive glance at the career of Ithe Jews. 
It is the marvel of history that this little people, 
beset and despised by all the earth for ages, main- 
tains its solidarity unimpaired. Unique among all 
the peoples of the earth, it has come undoubtedly 
to the present day from the most distant antiquity. 
Forty, perhaps fifty, centuries rest upon this ven- 
erable contemporary of Egypt, Chaldea, and Troy." 

Thoir national Career. '' The Hebrew defied 
the Pharaohs ; with the sword of Gideon he smote 
the Midianite; in Jephthah, the children of A mmon. 
The purple chariot-bands of Assyria went back 
from his gates humbled and diminished. Babylon, 
indeed, tore him from his ancient seats, and led him 
captive by strange waters, but not long. He had 
fastened his love upon the heights of Zion, and, 
like an elastic cord, that love broke not, but only 
drew with the more force as the distance became 
^ great. When Ihe grasp of the captor weakened, 
that cord, uninjured from its long tension, drew 
back the Hebrew to his former home. He saw the 
Hellenic fiower bud, bloom, and wither upon the 
soil of Greece. He saw the wolf of Rome suckled 
upon the banks of the Tiber, then prowl, ravenous 
for dominion, to the ends of the earth, until paraly- 
sis and death laid hold of its savage sinews.*' 

Their Biipertion. "At last, Israel was scat- 
tered over the length and breadth of the earth. In 
every kingdom of the modem world there has been 



a Jewish element. There are Hebrew clans in 
China, on the steppes of Central Asia, in the desert 
heart of Africa." 

Their Bace-Pertif tence. " The most powerful 
races have not been able to assimilate them,— the 
bitterest persecution, so far from exterminating 
thera, has not eradicated a single characteristic 
In mental and moral traits, in form and feature 
even, the Jew to-day is the same as when Jerusalem 
was the peer of Tyre and Babylon. In the greedy 
energy of the Jewish trader smoulders something of 
the old fire of the Maccabees. Abraham and Mordecai 
stand out upon the sculptures of Nineveh marked 
by the same eye and beard, the same nose and 
jaw by which we now recognize their descend- 
ants. Language, literature, customs, traditions^ 
traits of character, — these, too, have all survived. 
The Jew of New York, Chicago, St. Louis is, in 
body and soul, the Jew of London, of St. Peters- 
burg, of Constantinople, of the fenced cities of 
Judah in the days of David. There b no other 
case of a nation dispersed in all parts of the earth,, 
and yet remaining a nation. Says Mr. E. A. Free- 
man : ' They are very nearly, iJF not absolutely, a 
pure race in a sense in which no other human race 
is pure. Their blood has been untouched by con- 
version, even by intermarriage.' It is an asbestos, 
which no fire of hate or love has been hot enough to 
consume." — James K. Hosmer, in The Story of 
the Jews, 



GENERAL OUTLINE. 

The Historioal Feature of our three months' studies is the Transformation of 
the Hebrew Commonwealth into a Monarchy. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the republican federalism under Judges which is called by some writers the 
" Theocracy," by Josephus the " Aristocracy," and by others the ** Commonwealth," 
bears little or no resemblance to a modem Commonwealth, "with its hierarchy of 
mutual service, its arm^ of tamed passions, its invisible guard of ideal rfestraints, its 
traditions of heroism, its hopes of greatness, its sympathy with the moral life of the 
world." What we really have in this history is a story of a rude, headstrong, predatory, 
persistent, and altogether unique and remarkable people, being moulded into a nation 
by means of the idea of One Holy God {Jehovah or Jahveh), They have settled by 
force in Canaan, amid the aboriginal and other tribes, and at this stage of their develop- 
ment their chief business is to defend them selves and to govern themselves. 

The Time. — The incidents of our Study undoubtedly belong to the Eleventh Cen- 
tury before Christ, but we do not reach even conjecturally probable mjnor dates until 
the coronation of David, about 1055. Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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The Flaoes. — Ramah, Samuers home ; Shiloh, the relic^ious capital ; Mlzpeh, a 
hill-town, where the great national assemblies were held ; GUoeah, Saul's birthplace ; 
Oilgal, the ancient holy place marking their first entrance into Canaan ; Bethlehem,. 
David's home ; Shoooth, where David overcame Goliath ; Bng^edl, whither Saul pur- 
sued David ; Mt. GUlboa, where Saul's life ended. 

The Soriptures. The First Book of Samuel is a compilation, collected, arranged, 
and edited by an unknown hand, at an unknown date, — chronological opinion ranging 
from 975 to 622 B. C. Its literary merits are of the highest order. Side lights on the 
history come from Josephus, and from Jewish, Mohammedan and Christian traditions. 

Contemporary History. — Greece ; era of the Trojan war ; Bgypt ; dynasty of 
the Ramesids, a period of high civilization. 

Char€U)ter8. Bli, the last hizh priest of the old order ; Samuel, prophet and re- 
former ; Saul, first king; Jonathan, his son and heir ; David, the coming man. 



THE REVIEW. 



SUBJECT: — Four Scenes in 
Israel's History. 

I. The Need of Reform. 

II. Rise of the Reformer, and 
His Work. 

III. A Kingdom Established. 

IV. Rei gn of the First King. 
FIRST SCENE : — The Need of Re- 
form. 

OUTLINE. Imagine a country about 
as large as the states of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut together, {say 12,000 
square miles). It has a long sea-coast 
(the Mediterranean); a rapid river run- 
ning nearly parallel with the coast (/^ 
Jordan); and two large lakes {the Sea of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea ). 1 1 has moun- 
tains, fertile plains, and rocky wilder- 
nesses. To tnis country the Israelites 
have come from Egypt via Sinai and the 
desert. They have partly conquered it, 
and have divided it up among their twelve 
tribes, but have not driven out the origi- 
nal inhabitants, many of whom still live 
among them. Now, after a time {say^ 2 qo 
years)^ they have become very badly 
demoralized. The twelve tribes do not 
work together very well, nor help one 
another as they ought. Besides, their 
religion which was a very noble one, 
the worship of One Righteous God has 
become mixed with the religion of the 
original inhabitants, which was the wor- 
ship of various idols. It has become so 
bad that the very priests themselves are 
bad, and outrage and oppress the people. 
The head priest of all remained good, but 
he was very old and feeble, and his 
grown-up sons were very wicked. Now, 
when the religion is bad, everything else is 
bad, as all the world knows ; and this is 
the state of things when a great Re- 
former comes on to the scene. IVhat was 
his name? IVhat was the name of the 
feeble, old head-priest ? What took place 
one night at the Sacred Tent at Shiloh f 
I Sam. 3 : 1-14. 

SECOND SCENE: Rise of the Re- 
former, and his Work. 

Word-Pictnre. — The boy whom 
God had called to do a great work grew 



up to be a brave hater of everything mean 
and hateful, and no threat and no bribe 
could ever make him say of wrong, It is 
right. The people began to feel that 
through him the God of Righteousness 
was with them once more, and it con- 
strained and encouraged them to do bet- 
ter. For a long time ( say 30 years ) this 
Reformer went about among his people 
from one end of the land to the other, 
settling their disputes, judging and punish- 
ing evil-doers, and persuading everbody 
to give up their idols and worship and 
obey the one, living God. Wherever this 
great judge and prophet went, the people 
gathered around him to have justice done, 
for there had been no such great man 
among that people since the days of 
Moses. As they began to obey God once 
more, their courage and ambition re- 
vived ; they drove back their enemies, the 
Philistines, and began to feel that they 
could become a great nation. One thing, 
however, troubled them very much, — 
what they should do when this great Re- 
former and Prophet died, or became too 
old to lead them? The wisest among 
them began to see that their prosperity 
dependea on their having a strong ruler 
whom all the people would respect and 
obey. So when Samuel had grown old 
{say about lo), they asked him to choose 
a king for tnem, and he did so. — What 
wa s the n ame o f this king? i Sam. 9:17. 

THIRD SCENE. — A Kingdom Es- 
tablished. 

Outline. Samuel did not want the 
people to have a king, because he knew 
that when you take any man, however 
good and strong, and give him absolute 
power, he will often use it wrongly. The 
truth is that no man is wise enough to 
grovern men perfectly; God only can do 
that. So he wanted them to have God for 
their king, and, by ^beying Him, learn to 
govern themselves. But men were not 
wise enough in those days to know that 
self-government by obedience to the Divine 
laws is the only true government that ever 
was or can be. Other nations had kings, 
they would have jne.(j5ggi^ave up 
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perhaps the greatest experiment that ever 
was tried on this planet, — the experiment 
of doing just as you want to because you 
want to do right, — and Samuel assembled 
all the elders of the people at a certain 
sacred place, and anointed Saul to be their 
king. -What was that sacred place? 
Wnat address did Samuel make there ? 
<i Sam. II : 14-15; 12 : 1-5). 

FOURTH SCI2NB. Reign of the 
Pirst King. 

Outline. - The new king, Saul, and 
the old prophet Samuel did not long re- 
main friends. Saul started off very well 
indeed, but presently he got headstrong 
and would not fullv carry out what Samuel 
thought was the Lord's will. So, after a 
very serious quarrel, Samuel went away to 
Bethlehem and chose a young man to be 
king in Saul's place. This young man 
grew up, did Kmg Saul a great service 
one day, and was taken into his household. 
He and the king's eldest son became very 



strong friends ; but the king grew jealous 
of him, drove him away, and made several 
efforts to kill him. So there was a division 
among the people, some wanting David to 
be king, but the larger party remaining 
faithful to Saul. It is to be feared that 
the smaller party gave some encourage- 
ment to the old enemies, the Philistines, to 
attack SauFs party ; at all events they did 
so, and Saul and his sons were defeated 

and slain at the battle of Mt. Gilboa. 

What was the occasion of the quarrel be- 
tween Samuel and Saul f What was the 
name of the young man whom Samuel 
anointed to succeed Saul f By what single- 
handed combat was he brought to Saufs 
notice f What was the name of SauVs 
eldest son ? How did the friendship be- 
tween him and David begin ? (i Sam. 18 : 
I -4). Under what circumstances did David 
once spare SauPs life f What weak and 
foolish thing did Saul do^ the night before 
the battle of Mt, Gilboa ? 



REVIEW 

1. The Quarter's lessons began 
with Israel as a kind of Republic; they 
leave it a Monarchy. This was certainly 
progress toward material glory, for the 
splendid reigns of David and Solomon 
followed ; but it may be doubted whether 
it was real progress. It is not at all cer- 
tain that Samuel's plan was not the best. 
^. The Subjeots of the quarter's 
lessons have been : — 

July 7.— God's Call to the Toong. 

July 14.— Caltivation of the WilL 

July 21. The Conditions of Power. 

July 2a The Art of Freedom. 

August 4. Finding Our Plaoe and 
l^ork in Life. 

Aug. 11. Justice. 

Aug. 18. -Resistance to Tyranny. 

Obedience to Rightful Au- 
thority. 

Aug. 25. — Qod is Always Seeking 
the Young. 

Sept. L— Three Conditions of Suc- 



Sept. 8.— Forming Friendships. 

Sept. 15. Overcoming Xhril with 
Good. 

Sept. 22. Degeneration. 

3. Characteristios. In Eli we found 
sincere piety together with weakness of 
will : in Samuel we found sincere piety 



SUMMARY. 

combined with justice and inexorable 
tenacity of purpose; in Saul we found 
courage and organizing power, together 
with unstable piety and a divided will ; in 
Jonathan we found love and filial duty 
combined with self-sacrificing heroism ; in 
David we have found so far, bravery, 
skill, tenderness, sagacity, and magnanim- 
ity. In the People we have found super- 
stition, cowardice, and idolatry, together 
with patience, courage and constancy ; ad- 
miration for physical strength and cour- 
age, together with a great capacity to ap- 
preciate moral heroism ; a combined cru- 
elty and pity, and an unconquerable per- 
sistence. 

4. Scenes. The night scene in the 
Sacred Tent when Samuel was called; 
the bringing of ^he ark into battle; the 
death of Eli ; the renunciation of idolatry 
at M^zpeh ; the demand for a king ; the 
choice of Saul; the address of Samuel; 
SamuePs denunciation of Saul ; the choice 
of David ; the combat between David and 
Goliath ; the scene between David and 
Saul at the cave in En-gedi ; Saul and the 
witch of En-dor; and the death of Saul, — 
these scenes, together with many others 
not included in the lessons, are drawn 
with an extraordinary simplicity, vividness, 
and power. 



REVIEW FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

With what beautiful story did this quarter's lessons begin ? {The story of how God 
called a you ng boy to (fo a great work for Him). Wh at was the boy's name ? [Samuel), 
What did he do all his life ? (He saw the truth clearly, and spoke it out bravely). Is 
this the only way to do God's work in this world ? ( Yes : no one can do God's work who 
is blind to the truth, or cowardly in speaking about it). What truth did Samuel first see 
clearly ? {He saw that the 'people did not worship and obey God as they ought to). 
What did he do? {He spent more than twenty years going about among thelpeopie). 
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Persuading them to do what ? {To give up their foolish worship of idols, and worship 
the living God). Finally what happenea ? {The people all came together at a great 
meeting, repented of their idolatry, and promised to worship God). Truly, Samuel did 
a great work. What was the effect on the people ? (As they became good they grew 
strong and brave). Is it always so? (Yes ; always). What ambition sprang up amonff 
the people? (The ambition to be a great nation). What did they ask Samuel to dor 
(To choose a king for them). Was that really the way to become great ? (No : but they 
thought it was). What is the way to become great ? (To be truthful, unselfish, brave, 
and to obey the Divine laws). Whom did Samuel choose for their king? (A man 
named Saul). Was he a good king ? (At first he was; but he grew proud and head- 
strong and did not obey God). Then what ? {He became very unhappy, did many 
foolish things, and finally lost his kingdom and hts life together). Meantime, what brave 
and good young man had Samuel found ? (David). Can you remember one brave 
thing that he did? What writings of his have we in the Bible? What good did he do 
to the people of Israel ? (He became their king, and made them a great nation). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



Golden Text. Who hath woe ? 
"Who hath sorrow ? They that tarry 
long at the wine.— Prov. 25 : 29, 30. 

Point. Strong drink ia tne greatest 
carse. 

Method. There was a very rich farm- 
er named Nabal (W. B.) who lived not far 
from the place where David and his men 
were hiding from Saul. He often sent his 
servants to a brook near by to wash and 
shear the sheep, for he had three thousand 
sheep. David and his men were often 
hungry, and would have been glad to have 
had some of these sheep to eat. They 
were strong and could easily have taken 
them, but they used their strength for a 
better purpose. They were good and true, 
and David alwa)rs led them to do right. 
They watched while the shepherds worked, 
and would not let any robbers steal any of 
the sheep, nor trouble the shepherds. After 
a while David felt that they had done well, 
and it would surely be right to ask for the 
food they needed, so he sent a polite mes- 
sage to the rich farmer Nabal, and told 
him how they had helped the shepherds, 
and asked him to give them some food. 
Now it would have cost Nabal a great 
deal of money to hire soldiers to protect 
the shepherds as David's men had done, 
and surely David's men had earned some- 
thing, but this wicked Nabal did not even 
thanlc them. He would not give them any 
food, and sent them away with cross and 
insulting words. 

What do you think made Nabal so cross 
and rude and even cruel ? No true gentle- 
man would ever have treated any one so 
badly. I will tell you one reason why 
Nabal acted as he did. Nabal used to get 
drunk. Tell me what strong drink will 
do for any man who uses it ? Makes him 
cross and ugly. Steals away his mind and 
keeps him from seeing what he ought to 
do. A man who is drunk will do the 
strangest things, and oftentimes he will do 
the very things that will cause him to go | 
mourning and ashamed all the days of his 



life. I know of a drunken man who 
threw his little baby out of the window on 
to the stone pavement below. He k^'lled 
the baby, and yet he loved the little child 
and would have ^ven his own life for it if 
he had been in his right mind. Oh, it is a 
dreadful thing to use strong drink. Tr. 
give other illustrations. Nabal was drunk 
when David's men came to him, and so he 
was cross and rude and cruel and did as 
only a very bad man would do. But Na- 
bal^s wife Abigail was very different from 
her husband. She had a beautiful face 
and a kind heart. She felt very sorry and 
ashamed when she heard how Nabal had 
treated David, and she did what she could 
to make it right. Just as so many other 
drunkards' wives have to do, she tried to 
smooth over the things her drunken hus- 
band had made go wrong. Nabal's ser- 
vants were so disgusted with him that they 
despised him. They said he acted so like 
a brute that they could not talk to him. 
Abigail too was ashamed of him, but she 
went to David and asked him to excuse 
his ill behavior. She said his name meant 
" fool " and he was foolish like his name. 
And truly all who use strong drink are 
foolish. When Abigail went home from 
her call upon David she found her hus- 
band so intoxicated that she could not even 
tell him what she had done. But the next 
morning after his drunken fit had passed 
off, she told him all about it. He was 
both afraid of David and very angry at 
what his wife had done. He stormed 
around and made a dreadful time about it, 
and then did what most all drunkards do, 
tried to drown it or forget it by drinking 
still more. This brought on a dreadful 
sickness. He had a fit of apoplexy, a 
disease which drunkards often have, and 
he died within ten days. 

(It is a good time at the close of temper- 
ance lessons, to talk of the pledge, get 
sig^iers, organize Loyal Temperance Le- 
gions, Bands of Hope, etc.) 
Summary. 
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Lesson IZ.] 



DAVID AND GOLIATH. 



[Sept. 1, 1889. 



TMB.—Eleventh Century. The date is irrecoverable. PLACE.— About sixteen miles south-west of 

Jerusalem, at a place called the ** boundaries of blood " ; the scene of many a 
border battle, and the location of many a legend. 

THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Sam. 17: 38-51. (Revision), 



u And David said to Saul, Let no man's heart 
fail » because of him ; thy servant will go and fight 
with this Philistine. 

33 And Saul said to David, Thou art not able to 
go against this Philistine to fight with him ; for thou 
art but a youth, and he a man of war from his 
youth. 

34 And David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept 
his father's sheep ; * and when there came a lion, or 
a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock, 

35 I went out after him, and smote him. and de- 
livered it out of his mouth : and when he arose 
a^nst me, I caught him by his beard, and smote 
him, and slew him. 

36 Thy servant smote both the lion and the bear : 
and this undicumdsed Philistine shall be as one of 
them, seeing he hath > defied the armies of the liv- 
ing God. 

37 And David said. The Lord that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the oaw of the 
bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of^ this Phil- 
istine. And Saul said unto David, Go, and the 
Lord shall be with thee. 

38 And Saul clad David with his apparel, and he 

Eut an helmet of brass upon his head, and he clad 
im with a coat of mail. 

39 And David girded his sword upon his apparel, 
and he assayed to go ; for he had not proved it. 
And David said unto daul, I cannot go with these ; 



for 1 have not proved them, 
off him 



And David put them 



40 And he took his staff in his hand, and chose 
him five smooth stones out of the * brook, and put 
them in the shepherd's bag which he had, even in his 
scrip : and his sling was m his hand and he drew 
near to the Philistine. 

41 And the Philistine came on and drew near unto 
David ; and the man that bear the shield went be- 
fore him. 

42 And when the Philistine looked about, and saw 



David, he disdained him ; for he was but a youth,, 
and ruddy, and withal of a fair countenance. 

43 And the Philistine said unto David. Am I a 
do^. that thou comest to me with stones ? And the 
Philistine cursed David by his gods. 

44 And the Philistine said to David, Come to me, 
an«rl will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air^ 
and to the oeasts of the field. 

45 Then said David to the Philistine, Thou 
comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and 
with a javelin ; but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
which thou hast » defied. 

46 This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine 
hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thine head 
from off thee ; and I will sive the carcases of the 
host of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the 
air, and to the wild beasts of the earth ; that all the 
earth may know that there is a God in Israel : 

47 And that all this assembly mav know that the 
Lord saveth not with swora ana spear : for the 
battle is the Lord's, and he will give you into our 
hand. 

48 And it came to i>ass, when the Philistine arose, 
and came and drew nigh to meet David, that David 
hastened, and ran toward the army to meet the 
Philistine. 

49 And David put his hand in his bag, and took 
thence a stone, and slans: it. and smote the Philis- 
tine in his forehead; and the stone sank into his 
forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth. 

50 So David prevailed over the Philistine with a 
shng and with a stone, and smote the Philistine, 
and slew him ; but there was no sword in the hand 
of David. 

51 Then David ran, and stood over the Philistine, 
and took his sword, and drew it out of the sheath 
thereof, and slew him, and cut off his head theie> 
with. And when the Philistines saw that their » 
champion was dead, they fled. 



' Or ^withiM him. 



* Or, and there came a lion and a 
* Or, torrent bed. 



bear . . . and I -went auiy etc. 
" Or. mighty man. 



» Or, re^roachetU 



Subject :— Skill, Courage and a Motive. 

Text:—*' If Ood be for us, who can be againBt 
USl"— Rom. 8:31. 

BecoUeotioni of Last Leeion.— Following the 
defection of Saul, what action did Samuel take ? 
Upon what principle did lie make his selection 
from Jesse's sons? How was this matter kept 
secret ? 

Analyiii.— I. David Toloiiteeri to fight the 
gigantic Philistine ; and, by a recital of his valiant 



deeds, convinces Saul that the experiment is worih 
trying;— f J. 32-36. — II. Declining combrous 
armor, David goes forth to the contest with the 
weapon which h£ knows best how to use \—vs. 37- 
40. — III. To the contemptuous reviling of the 
Philistine, David returns manly words of high 
courage and faith \—vs, 41-47. IV. The Philis- 
tine champion falls, and David's triumph is 
completed by the utter rout of their army ;— t'j. 48- 
iL: 



LESSONS.— 1. Skill in so simple-seeming a thing as throwing a stone straight, gave David his first 
great opportunity. The sling was, in those days, a substitute for the rifle. You never can tell when your 

simplest skill may be of the greatest service. 2. Aim to be skilfnl. There is only one way to get skilly 

and that is practice. .\nd practice means hard work, and the ambition to excel. Don't scatter your work. 
Concentrate upon one thing at a time. You do not want to be *' a Jack at all trades, good at none," but you 

want to know how to do some things as well as they can be done. 8. Practise Courage. Skill will not 

avail you without the courage to use it. Nobody need be a coward, because courage can be cultivated by 
practice. Don't fall back on saying, '* I was born timid." I know a man who trained himself into a lion-like 
courage, by always doing tlu thing he was afraid to do. You may have been born timid, but if you remain 

so, it will be your own fault. 4. Ton will have to fight giants, or something very much like them, all 

your life long. You will have to fight Poverty, and Ignorance, and Selfishness. But Selfishness never comes 
alone ; he brings Laziness, Ill-temper, Envy and Jealousy ; and often Deceit and Injustice along with him. 

5. Without Skill and Conrage, and one thing more^ the giants will beat you. That one thing more 

is Faith— faith in Reason, Justice and Love,— that is to say, in God. You must believe that God is always 

on the side of justice and righteousness, even when everything looks the other way, as it often wilL 6. 

Skill, Cooraffe, and Faith will do for you what they did for David, make you conquerors. Put yourself squarely 
on the right side, believe that "the battle is the Lord's,'' and fight it out skilfully and bravely to 

THE END. . 
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LeMonX.] 



DAVID AND JONATHAN. 



[Sept 8, 1889. 



TDfX.— Eleventh Century. A year or more subsequent to last lesson. PLACE.-^ibeah-of-Saul (Le. : 

SauPs /////),— the king's residence ; and a field at some distance from it. 



THE SCRIPTURE; 

1 And David fled from Naioth in Kamah, and 
came and said before Jonathan, What have I done? 
what is mine iniquity? and what is my sin before 
thy father, that he seeketh my life ? 

2 And he said unto him, God forbid ; thou shalt 
not die; behold, my father doeth nothing either 
great or small, but that he " discloseth it unto me ; 
and why shoukl my father hide this thing from me ? 
it is not so. 

3 And David sware moreover, and said, Thy 
father knoweth well that I have found grace in 
thine eyes ; and he saith, Let not Jonathan know 
this, lest he be grieved ; but truly as the Lord liv- 
eth, there is but a step between me and death. 

4 Then said Jonathan unto David, ' Whatsoever 
thy soul « desireth, I will even do it for thee. 

5 And David said unto Jonathan, Beliold. to- 
morrow is the new moon, and I should not fail to 
sit with the king at meat ; but let me go, that I may 
hide ra3rself in the field unto the third day at even. 

6 If thy father miss me at all, then say, David 
earnestly asked leave of me that he might run to 
Beth-lehem his city; for it b the yearly sacrifice 
there for all the family. 

7 If he say thus, it is well ; thy servant shall have 



1 Sam. 20 i 1-13. 

peace ; but if he be wroth, then know that evil is de- 
termined by him. 

8 Therefore deal kindly with thy servant ; for 
thou hast brought thy servant into a covenant of 
the Lord with thee : but if there be in me iniquity, 
slay me thyself ; for why shouldest thou bring me 
to thy father ? 

9 And Jonathan said. Far be it from thee : for if 
I should at all know that evil were determined by 
my father to come upon thee, then would not I tell 
it thee ? 

10 Then said David to Jonathan, Who shall tell 
me if perchance thy father answer thee roughly ? 

11 And Jonathan said unto David, Come and 
let us go out into the field. And they went out both 
of them into the field. 

12 And Jonathan said unto David, the Lord, 
the God of Israel, be witness; when I have sounded 
my father about tliis time to-morrow, or the third 
day, behold, if there be good toward David, shall I 
not then send unto thee, and disclose it unto thee ? 

13 The Lord do so to Jonathan, and more also, 
should it please my father to do thee evil, if I dis- 
close it not unto thee, and send thee away, that thou 
mayest go in peace : and the Lord be with thee, as 
he hath been with my father. 



< Hcb. MMcaverttk mine ear. 



' Or, lyhat tUth thy soul desire, that I should do it for thee t 



» Hth. saith. 



Subject informing Friendships. 

Text: -''There ia a friend that iticketh 
closer than a brother."— Pro v. 18 : 24. 

Recollectioni of Last Lesson— By what great 
deed did David rise into notice ? What special 
skill enabled him to do the deed? What other 
qualities went along with hb skill ? 

Analysis. — I. David secretly seeks Jona- 
than (in the absence of Saul from home), for ad- 
vice and assistance, and convinces him that his life 



is in imminent danger ;~rj. 1-4. II. David 

proposes a scheme by which Jonathan may 
ascertain the real state of Saul's mind. (It can 
liardly be supposed that David, after his late ex. 
periences, had any doubt as to SauFs murderous 
intentions. But he may have thought that Saul's 
visit to Samuel had changed his mind) ; vs^—^-q. 
— III. Jonathan solemnly promises to dis- 
close the state of his father's mind to David ; — VS' 
10-13. 



AHALYTICAL QITBSTIOHS.— C/«<^ what circumstances did David seek the interposition of Jona- 
than ?—Vs. I. For what reason did Jonathan deny his father's intention to kill David?— Vs. 2. How did 
Dccvid keenly upset that reason^ and reiterate his extreme peril? — Vs. 3. How did Jonathan proffer his 
utmost help ? — Vs. 4. What scheme did David propose., to ascertain the state of SauPs mind toward him ?— 
Vs. 5-^. How did Jonathan reassure David of his fidelity ?— Vs. 9. What question as to the means of 
eommunication did David start ? — Vs. 10. In the field, what was Jonathan's answer and solemn pledgee ? 
— Kf. 11-13. 

WOBD STUDIES AlTD CRITICAL H0TB8.— Friend ; in the Lesson Text the Hebrew is lover. 

Haioth in Bamah; t^., the school of prophets in or near the town where Sanmel lived. Iniquity; the 

Hebrew word signifies crookedness, perversity of intention. Sin ; the Hebrew word signifies missingr the 

mark, failure in act. Ood forbid ; the Divine name is not in the Hebrew,— Toy. It should read " Far be 

. it." It is not so; Saul had promised Jonathan that he woukl not kill David (19 : 6). Bat a step ; 

The picture is of a precipice, over wtiich he may at any moment be plunged.— Erdmann. Kiss me at 

all; that is, Particularly inquire after me. — ^Yearly sacrifice; i\a.t\&Jeast. — A Covenant of Jahveh ; 
see 18 : 1-3. 

LBSSOHS.— 1. From among yonr oompanions single out one or two to be yow friends. Do not call 
those your friends whom accident throws into your society. Do not let accident select your friends for you, 
but exercise a choice of your own. Many young people get some very unworthy friends simply through 

inertia. They are too lazy to think and choose. 8. Do not let riches nor poverty influence you in 

your choice of friends. If you do, you will miss some of the best. 8. Try and make yourself worthy 

of the friendship of the best ; and worthy too, to exercise friendship toward the worst. You can safely 
befriend the bad, if you are good', and only so. — -4. Having chosen a friend, be true to that friend. Be 
always honest and sincere with him. Show yourself to him just as you are. Defend him from others and 

from yourself. 6. As yon feel how good it is to have friends, take pity on the friendless and lonely. At 

school, never join in persecuting the friendless. Take up on their side, and make a man of yourself by doing 
so. You girls, too. You know how easy it is to join the majority against a friendless stranger. Don't do 
it.— 6. Make friends in early life or else you never will have them. Don't be moody and keep by your- 
self. Respond frankly and cordially to the friendly advances which are made to you. 7. There is a 

Priend who sitteth in the heavens. Frankly draw near to Him in all truth and loyalty*. V-^ ^^ ^ l ^ 
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Lesson ZI.] 



DAVID SPARING SAUL. 



[Sept. 15, 1889^ 



TIXE.—EIeventh Contury, B. C. About three years subsequent to our last lesson. PLA.CS. — About 

midway of the western shore of the Dead Sea, in tiie wikL» bare, and almost 
inaccessible mountains of £n-gedi. 

THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Sam. 24 1 4-17. {Revision). 



4 And the men of David said unto him. Behold, 
the day of which the Lord said unto thee, Behold, 
I will deliver thine enemy into thine hand, and thou 
shaltdo to him as it shall seem good unto thee. 
Then David arose, and cut off the skirt of Saul's 
robe privily. 

5 And it came to pass afterward, that David's 
heart smote him, because he had cut off Saul's 
skirt. 

6 And he said unto his men, The Lord forbid 
that I should do this thing unto my lord, the Lord's 
anointed, to put forth mine hand against him, see- 
ing he is the Lord's anointed. 

7 So David checked his men with these Vords, 
and suffered them not to rise against SauL And 
Saul rose up out of the cave, and went on his way, 

8 David also arose afterward, and went out of the 
cave, and cried after Saul, saying, My lord the king. 
And when Saul looked behind him, David bowed 
with his face to the earth, and did obeisance. 

9 And David said to Saul, Wherefore hearkenest 



thou to men's words, saying, Behold, David seeketlh 
thy hurt ? 

10 Behold, this day thine eyes have seen how that 
the Lord had delivered thee to-day into mine hand 
in the cave ; and some bade me kill thee ; but mine 
eye spared thee ; and I said, I will not put forth 
mine hand against my lord: for he is the Lord's 
anointed. 

11 Moreover, my father, yea, see the skirt of thy 
robe in my hand : for in that I cut off the skirt of 
thy robe, and killed thee not, know thou and see 
that there is neither evil nor transgression in mine 
hand, and I have not sinned against thee, though 
thou ^ huntest after my soul to take it. 

12 The Lord judge between me and thee, and 
the Lord avenge me of thee ; but mine hand shall 
not be upon thee. 

13 As saith the proverb of the ancients. Out of 
the wicked cometh forth wickedness; but mine- 
hand shall not be upon thee. 



' Or ^iay est wait /or. 



Subject:— Overcoming Evil. 

Text :— *' Be not overcome of evil, bat orer- 
come evil with good."— Rom. 12 : 21. 

BeooUectionf of Last Leeson.— To whom did 
David appeal for aid ? What plan to find out the 
disposition of Saul toward him, did he propose ? 
How did Jonathan promise assistance? 

Analyiif . — L Sauli pursuing David amid the 
rocky fastnesses of En-gedi, comes by accident into 
the very cave' where David and his men lie con- 



cealed. David cuts off a token secretly from Saul's 
dress, holds his men back, and Saul leaves the cave 
unconscious of having been in any peril ;^rj. 4-7, 

II. David follows Saul out, and, evidently at 

some distance, calls out to him, makes obeisance, 
and addresses him;— vj. 8-15. III. The mag- 
nanimity of David, deeply affects Saul, but not 
deeply enough, it would seem, to make him restore 
David to his confidence \—vs. 16-17. 



AKALYTICAL QTIESTIOHS.— When David found Saul in the cave and in his pcwer^ with what did 
he content himself}— Vs. 4. Even this seeming a kind of sacrilege to him, what did he say to his men f — Vs, 
5-6. Hffw was Saul allowed to leave the cave unharmed /*— Vs. 7. David following him^ what took place ? — 
Vs. 8. How did David declare his innocence of any evil intention against Saul?— Vs. 9-10. What Procf 
did he show that he might have killed him ^—Vs. 11. And how declare that he never would lift his hand 
against him ?—ys. 12-13. ^«^ that it was unworthy of the king's majesty to hunt him in this way ?— Kf» 
14-15. How was Saul affected by this^ and what was his rejoinder ?— Vs. 16-17. 

WOBD 8TXn>IE8 AlH) CBITICAL HOTES.— Robe; the robe was the upper garment. The Lord 

Uahveh) forUd; literally, a profane thing be tt to me from fahveh. Checked; the Hebrew word is 

stronger, ctU dovm, beat back, Hj father ; rather an indication of reverence than an appeal to the fact 

that Saul was his father-in-law. SoilI ; equivalent to life. ^As laith the proverb ; this verse is believed 

to be an interpolation. A flea ; literally one flea. 

LE880HS.— 1. When men nrge you to take an unfair advantage, do not listen in silence, but bravely 
rebuke them. 2. When yonr enemy is in your power, act as you will wish yon had acted after your pas- 
sions become cool,— magnanimously. 8. But it ii not right simply to let your enemy alone when you 

have such an opportunity. Try and show him that he is mist^n,— if he is mistaken and it is not you wlia 

are in the wrong. You have not conquered your enemy until you have made him your friend. 4. 

Bevenge is always ruinous ; always makes an injury worse ; and is therefore forbidden by human and 
Divineiaw. The experience of the world has shown that David took the right course, and took it because 

he was not actuated by revenge. 5. To retnm ^pood for evil does not mean simply do nothing when you 

have been deeply injured. On the contrary, the injury should rouse you to a noble activity. Vou are to- 
returngood. What is good ? To let your injurer think that you are a coward, or that you do not feel the 
injury? No; it is good to make him know just what he has done, and to make him feel and repent the 
wrong. Don't think you are returning good for evil when you simply keep your hands off him (self<ontroI> 

or avoid him. You want to bring him to himself s—Xo overcome evil with good. 6. 80 Bavid followed 

Saul and, without violence, brought him to repentance. Remember that what this lenon teaches is not 
supineness under evil, but a great and persistent energy to overcome evil. 
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LeMonZn.] 



DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS. [Sept. 22. 1889 



Tm.— Eleventh Century, B. C. From two to four years subsequent to last lesson. . . 

Gilboa lies about 60 miles north of Jerusalem, and is a range about ten miles in length, 

from the eastern side of the plain of Esdraelon and stretching toward the Joraan, 

THE SCRIPTURE t—1 Sam. 31 s 1-13. (Revision), 



th,nsing 



Mt. 



1 • Now the Philistines fought against Israel : and 
the men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, 
and fell down • slain in mount Gilboa. 

2 And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul 
and upon his sons ; and the Philistines slew Jona- 
than, and *^ AUnadab, and Malchi-shua, the sons of 
SauL 

3 And the battle went sore against Saul, and the 
archers overtook him ; and he was greatly distressed 
by reason of the archers. 

4. Then said Saul to hb armourbearer, Draw thy 
sword, and thrust me through therewith ; lest these 
ondrcumdsed come and thrust me through, and " 
abuse me. But his armourbearer would not ; for he 
was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took his sword, 
and fell upon it. 

5 And when his armourbearer saw that Saul was 
dead, he likewise fell upon his sword, and died with 
him. 

6 So Saul died, and his three sons, and his armour- 
bearer, and all his men, that same day together. 

7 And when the men of Israel that were on the 
other side of the valley, and they that were beyond 

» See 1 Chr. x. 1-12. • Or. wounded. »» In ch. xiv. 49. Iskvi, 



Subject:— A Divided Will. 

Text:— "The face of the Lord it againet 
them that do eyil."— Psalm 34 : 16. 

Another Harrative, almost identical with this, 
is found in i Chronicles, 10 : 1-14. 

BeooUectiont of Last Lesion.— What was the 
title? The subject.' Tell the story. What was 
the effect of David's clemency on Saul ? 

Analysis.— I. Saul's army is defeated, his sons 
are slain, and he himself is about to be taken pris- 
oner ;— t'j. 1-3. II. The king dies like a Idng, 



Jordan, saw that the men of Israel fled, and that 
Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook the cities, 
and fled ; and the Philistines came and dwelt in 
them. 

8 And it came to pass on the morrow, when the 
Philistines came to strip the slain, that they found 
Saul and his three sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 

9 And they cut off his head, and stripped off his- 
armour, and sent it into the land of the Philistines- 
round about, to carry the tidings unto the house of 
their idols, and to the people. 

10 And they put his armour in the house of the 
Ashtaroth; and they fastened his body to the wall 
of Beth-shan. 

11 A ^d when the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead 
heard concerning him that which the Philistines 
had done to Saul, all the valiant men arose, and 
went all night, and took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan ; and 
they came to Jabesh, and burnt them there. 

13 And they took their bones, and buried tltem 
under the tamarisk tree in Jabesh, and fasted seven 

days. 

^' Or. makg a mock 0/ me. 



choosing self-destruction before capture and indig- 
nity;— r/. 4-6. — III. The Israelites of that 
whole region evacuate their towns, and the Philis- 
tines take permanent possession ;— vj. 7. 1 V 

Philistine triumph. The bodies of Saul and his 
sons are decapitated and fastened to the city walls. 
The heads are carried in triumph from one temple 
to another. The armour is deposited in the chief 
temple -.—vs. 8-10. — V. By the gratitude of the 
Jabesh-gileadites the bodies receive an honorable 
burial^—^'J. 11-13. 



AH ALYTICAL QTJB8TI0HS, Haw is thes^erural result of the battle between the Philistines and the 
Israelites described!— Vs, i . IVhat personal loss did the king sustain ?— Vs. 2. Into what extremity was he 



ithepeopU\ 



t defended 



give J 



11-13. 



WOBD STUDIES AVD OSITICAL VOTES.— Fell down slain ; the force of this expression is there was 
great slaughter^ not that all were killed ; see Revision margin. The Israelites fled to the mountains, but 
were pursued thither with great slaughter. — The archers; men with tlte ^tm*.— Greatly distressed by 
reason Cf the archers ; against whom he had no defence, as they stood at a distance and ^ot at him. The 

Common Version has " hit him," which is unwarranted by the text. Took his sword and fell upon it ; 

having set the hilt upon the ground, he threw the weight of his body on the point. (For a contrary account, . 
see 2 Sam. i : 10). — The Philistines came and dwelt in them; not immediately ; the whole verse is 

anttcipatory. ^And sent; that is, they sent the heads to the temples of their gods. Beth-shan is . 

twelve miles south of the sea of Galilee, and four miles west of the Jordan. Jabesh-gilead ; for the story 

of how Saul earned the gratitude of these men, see i Sam. 11 : i-ii. 

LBSSOVS.— 1. Ton have entered upon a life in which you must either grow better or grow worse. 
There is no standing still, and no dodging the \s&m»— better or ivorse. In Saul, you have a man who grew 
worse. Plenty of excuses can be made for him, but,— he grew worse. We can and do pity him, but, he grew 

worse. 2. Saul's life was a failure. The lesson tells you how it ended. But the failure was not in that. 

Not in the lost battle ; many true men have been defeated. Not in the death of his sons : good men's sons 
die. Not even in the suicide ; there have been times when noble men thought that self-destruction was nobler 
than captivity. Saul might have died defeated on the field of battle, and yet have been one of the most 

successful of men. 8. For success lies in character. Not what you get, not what you have, but what 

you are^ settles the question of success. You may never get rich, never get a great name,— you may be poor 
and obscure all your life and die so, and yet have made a great success of life. A good, true, honorable, 
unselfish life is the greatest of successes.-— 4. Saul started weU and had great opportunity, but his char- 
acter gradually deteriorated. The cause ? The shortest answer that can be made is. He let goof God. No 
man can grow noble in this life without believing in and working toward something higher than himself. 

He must trust in Reason, Justice and Love. 5. Saul's heart got wrong, and stayed wrong ; then he 

mistook self-will and obstinacy for strength ; then he grew bitter and revengeful ; then irresolute and fearful ; 
then superstition seized him, and then his power departed. / r^r^r^\r> 
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QUA RTERLY REV IEW, 
iewonXm.] T HIRD QUARTE R. [Sept. 29, 1889. 

GENERAL OUTLINE. 

1. The Boripture. Our studies for the past three months have been from i Samuel, chapters 3 to 31 
inclusive. 

2. Time. All the incidents occurred in the Eleventh Century before Christ, but it is impossible to 
fix the minor dates. 

3. Places. The principal ones are : Ram ah, Samuel's home ; Shiloh, the religious capital where the 
Sacred Tent was; Mizpeh, the hiU-town where the great national assemblies were held; Gibe ah, Saul's 
birthplace and residence after he became king ; Gilgal, the ancient holy place marking the first entrance of 
the Israelites into Canaan ; Bethlehem, David's home ; Shocoth, where David overcame Goliath ; 
En-gedi, whither Saul pursued David ; Mt. Gilboa, where Saul's life ended. 

Charaetert. Eli, the last high priest of the old order: Samuel, prophet and reformer ; Saul, first 
king ; Jonathan, his son and heir ; David, the coming man. 

Hiltorioal Feature. The historical feature of our three months' studies is The transformation of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth into a Monarchy, 

THE REVIEW. 
SUBJECT :— Four Soenei in Iirael'i Hif tory. 

1, The Need OF Reform. 

2. Rise of the Reformer and His Work. 
8. A Kingdom Established. 

4. Reign of THE First King. 
FntST SCENE :— The Heed of Bef omL 

Outline. Imagine a country about as large as the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut together, 
\say 12^000 square miles) . It has a long sea-coast, (the Mediterranean): a rapid river, {the Jordan); and 
two large lakes, if he Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea) . It has mountains, fertile plains, and rocky wilder- 
nesses. This country the Israelites have partly conquered, and have divided it up among their tribes ; but 
they have not driven out the original inhabitants, many of whom still live among them. Now, after a long 
time (say 250 years) ^ they have become very badly demoralized. Their religion,— which was a very noble 
one, the worship of One Righteous God,— has become mixed with that of the original inhabitants, which was 
the worship of various idols. The old head-priest is good, but he is old and feeble, and his sons are very 
wicked, and oppress aqd outrage the people. When religion becomes bad, everything else is bad ; and this 

was the state of things when a great Reformer arose. Who was the feeble old priest ? What were his sons* 

names? What was the young- /Reformer's name? What tooh place one nig-ht in the Sacred Tent at Ski- 
oh ? (I Sam. 3 : 1-14.) 

SECOKD SCEEE ;— Biie of the Bef ormer, and Hii Work. 

Outline. The boy whom God had called to do a great work, grew up to be a brave hater of everything 
mean and hateful ; he believed in One Holy God with all his heart, and no threats or bribes could ever 
make him say of wrong. It is right. For a long time, (sayyi years) ^ he went about the land settling dis- 
putes, judging and punishing evil-doers, and urging the people to give up their idols and worship the true 
God. Finally, the people held a great meeting at Mizpeh, repented of their idolatry, and promised to serve 
the Lord, and Him only. Then they grew strong, as people who do right always do ; they overcame their 
enemies, and began to have peace in the land. But Samuel grew old, his sons were not good ; and finally 
the people asked him to choose a king for them, which he did. What was the name of that king ? 

THIED SCENE :— A Kingdom Eatabliehed. 

Outline. Men were liot wise enough in those days to know that self-government by obedience to the 
Divine laws is the only true government that ever was or can be. Samuel wanted them to have God for their 
king, and, by obeying His laws, learn to govern themselves. But they said that other nations had kings, 
and they would have one. So they assembled at a certain sacred place ; and there Samuel anointed Saul to 

be their king. What was that sacred place ? What great speech did Samuel make there ? (i Sam. ii : 14- 

15; 12:1-5)- 

FOUBTE SCENE :-Beign of the Fint King. 

Outline. The new king started off splendidly, he won several battles, and all went well for a number of 
years. But by-and-by he grew selfish and headstrong, and would not do all that Samuel thought to be the 
Lord's wilL So he and Samuel had a quarrel ; aud Samuel went to Bethlehem and secretly choee a yxKing 
man to be king in Saul's place. This young man did Saul a great service one day; was taken into his 
household ; and became the sworn friend of Sau1*s eldest son. But Saul grew jealous of him, tried to kill 
him, drove him away, and persecuted him for several years. The young man did not return SauPs hatred, 
but spared his life on one or more occasions. Saul grew moody and superstitious : and finally, in a great 
battle with the Philistines, his army was defeated, his sons killed, and he fell on his sword and died. So 

ended the reign of the First King of Israel. What was the name of the young man ? What good service 

did he first do Saul ? What was the name of his friend ? How did he once spare SauPs life * What Tveak 
and foolish thing did Saul do the night before his last battle ? (i Sam. 28 : 7-1 5) , 

LESSONS FBOM THE WHOLE QTTABTEB. 

1 . There if alwayi need for Bef orm in this world. Things easily go %\Tong :— War, Intemperance, In jus- 
tice, Vice, Selfishness, and many other evils have to be kept down. Irreligion and false religion have to be 
overcome. 2. Ood is alwayi calling on the young, the brave, the true, to rise up and work on His side. 

8. Self-Control is got by obeying the Divine laws. Vou must learn to govern yourself, before you can 

govern others. 4. Three things are necessary to any success in life ;— Skill, Courage? and a Motive. 

5. Obedience is the key which opens all doors of worth and freedom.^— 6. Trust in God douUes man's 
power. 
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SUGGESTION AND 
Whither Fly? 

BY N. A. SHERMAN. 

'' O that I had wings like a dove I for then would 
I fly away, and be at rest."— Psalm 55 : 6. 
Ah, whither, restless spirit ! 

Ah 1 whither wouldst thou flee ? 
Couldst thou the earth inherit, 

*Twould bring no joy to thee : 
The flight of dove would fail thee 

The longed-for rest to find ; 
Nor angel's wings avail thee, 

Hadst thou not peace of mind. 

Wouldst seek for higher duty ? 

Go act thy simple part. 
Or searchest thou for beauty ? 

It springethfrom the heart. 
Do golden visions glancing 

Allure to distant lands ? 
'Tis but the mirage dancing 

O'er gulhng desert sands. 

Ah, friend 1 vexation creepeth 

Wherever thou mayst flee, 
And human woe o'erleapeth 

The barriers of the sea ; 
And peace, affrighted, hideth 

Whene'er distraught ye rove. 
Sweet rest alone aUdeth 

Where dwell content and love. 

—Christian Register. 



ILLUSTRATION. 

barnacles which have attached themselves 
to her. Good, timid souls, who have come 
to think the barnacles part of the organi- 
zation, maybe, are wont sometimes to be 
frightened at this : they do not know, per- 
haps, which is ship and which is barnacle ; 
but in time all is well, and the good ship, 
with a clean keel again, is ready for an- 
other voyage.— -The Churchman. 



Befonning the Church. 

A ship is an ancient symbol of the 
Church. The metaphor is old, the appli- 
cation of it may be new. When ships 
have been long at sea, their hulls become 
coated with barnacles and other foreign 
growth, and their sailing qualities in con- 
sequence impaired. To remedy this, it is 
customary to take them for a few days into 
fresh water, let them swing back and forth 
in the new element, and the barnacles 
drop off, perish under the new conditions : 
the ship is clean again, and no harm comes 
to her. It seems necessary that from time 
to time the good old ship, the Church, be 
treated in the same way. She must be 
hauled into fresh water now and then, sub- 
jected to new influences to clean off the 



Sleepy in Churoh. 

Pauli relates a story of a preacher to 
whom a parishioner came with the peti- 
tion : " Sir, I want to buy of you a stone 
in the church wall near where I sit, and 
against which I rest my head when you are 
in the pulpit. It has an extraordinary so- 
porific quality. No sooner do I rest my 
head against it than my eyes close. I want 
to buy it to be my pillow in bed, where I 
am very often wakeful."— Christian Reg- 
ister. 



Aspiration. 
George Eliot places on the lips of one 
of her characters the following noble sen- 
tence : " By desiring what is perfectly 
good, even when we do not quite know 
what it is, and cannot do what we would, 
we are part of the divine power against 
evil, widening the skirts of light and mak- 
ing the struggle with darkness narrower." 



The Terrible Love of Qod. 

" A BOOK entitled * Links and Clues,' " 
says the London Inquirer, " has the fol- 
lowing instructive story : * There is a leg- 
end that the devil once put on a monk's 
hood, and went into the pulpit and 
preached hell. As he knew his subject 
well, he sent all the people into agonized 
fits of terror, ready to say they believed 
anything, so that they might escape such 
horror and despair. Aiul, when he came 
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beck, the deviPs familiars bitterly re- 
proached him, and said : " What have you 
done ? Don*t you know men say that the 
fear of hell peoples heaven? You have 
ruined and undone your own kingdom.'* 
But he replied: "Never fear. I know 
what I am about. The heaven which the 
fear of hell peoples is one of my own de- 
signing (for its roots are in selfishness); 
and the more men seek that, the better for 
me, since thus shall they never know that 
terrible love of God which is the one thing 
that utterly defeats and thwarts me." ' " — 
Register. 

What Can I Do To-Day? 

What can I do to-day ? 

Not praise to win or glory to attain ; 

Not gold, or ease, or power, or love to gain, 

Or pleasure gay ; 

But to impart 

Joy to some stricken heart ; 

To send a heaven-bom ray 

Of hope, some sad, despairing 

Soul to cheer ; 

To lift some weighing doubt ; 

Make truth more clear ; 

Dispel some dwarfing fear ; 

To lull some pain; 

Bring to the fold again 

Some lamb astray ; 

To brighten life for some one, 

Now and here : 

This let me do to^y. 

—Union Signal. 

A Quaint Fauoy. 
A LITTLE boy whom the Wanderer 
knows once remarked to his mother that 
he should think the trees would get tired 
waving their branches so much. The 
mother, upon questioning the child as to 
what he meant, found out that he thought 
the trees had life, and that their office in 
the world was to make the wind by " mak- 
ing their branches go." It was a curious 
but not wholly unnatural childish fancy. — 
Boston Times. 

They Believed in Eternity. 
That was a touching meeting which 
the Massachusetts veterans of the War of 
1812 held in Boston. Sixteen of them met 
for the last time and voted to disband 
their Association. But one of them was 
as young as seventy-nine years ; one was 
eighty; four were eighty-two; three were 
eighty-three; two were eighty-four; one 
was eighty-five ; one eighty-seven ; one was 
ninety-one; and two were ninety-two. 



They prayed, they thanked God, they 
voted to dispose, finally, of their records ;. 
and then adjourned, ** to meet no more this- 
side of eternity." They were near eternity, 
and they believed in it. Selected. 

Sunday-School Teacher (to the bright 
boy of the class) : " Johnny, how did Eli- 
jah die ? " Johnny : " He didn't die. He 
was translated from the original Hebrew.'*" 

Rea4SK>ns For Gratitude. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: " One of the 
ladies at the Hampton Institute had a 
Sunday-school class of the children of the 
white teachers and employees. Into this 
class one day strayed two of their South- 
ern schoolmates from the town, who con- 
tinued to come regularly for some time 
thereafter. 

" One Sunday, this teacher asked all her 
pupils to bring to her on the next Sunday 
a letter or paper giving their reasons for 
thankfulness to their heavenly Father. 
After suggesting that the chief reason for 
gratitude was that they had a Father in 
heaven, she asked each to name the other 
special blessings for which he ought to 
feel grateful. The characteristic letters of 
the two Southern boys may be of inter- 
est:"— 

Dear Teachers—I am glad I have a Father in^ 
Heaven— in Heaven is waiting for me, and two- 
guns and a 7 shooter pistle and a hunting dog and a 
pair of pigeons Your affectionate 

Dear TeacAerr-l sun glad I have a Father in. 
Heaven who is pleedingwith kindness and I am 
glad I have a mother and a grandmother and a flag: 
and three sisters Your affectionate 

—Christian Register^ 



Perseveranoe. 

There is a true story of a young maa 
who found his wof k so hard that he was 
just going to give up in despair, when he 
chanced to see an old woman rubbing a 
crowbar against a stone. He asked her 
why she was doing it, and she made an- 
swer that she was just in want of a needle, 
and thought she would rub down the crow- 
bar till she got it small enough. The young 
man (says the story) was stirred up by the 
sight of such perseverance to try again ; he 
W^nt back to his books, and at last reached 
the rank of the first three in the empire,— 
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LeMonl.] 2 Sam. 5 : 1-12. [Oct. 6, 

INTRODUCTION. 



Value of a Country.—" As we lay 

back in the stern-sheets and the men gave way, he 
said to one : * Youngster, let that show you what it 
is to be without a family, without a home, and with- 
out a country. And if you are ever tempted to say 
a word or do a thing that shall put a bar between 
you and your family, your home, or your country, 
pray God in His mercy to take you that instant 
home to his own heaven. Stick to your family, boy ; 
forget that you have a self, while you do everything 
for them. Think of your home, boy; write and 



poor black slave is doing now. And for your coun- 
try, boy,'— and the words rattled in his throat,—* and 
for that flag'— and he pointed to the ship,— 'never 
dream a dream but of serving her as she bids you. 
. . No matter what happens to you, no matter who 
flatters you or who abuses you, never look at another 
flag, never let a night pass but you pray God to 
bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind all 
these men you have to do with, behind officers and 
government, and people even, there b the Country 
Herself, your Country, and that you belong to Her 



send and talk about it. Let it be nearer and nearer 1 as you belong to your own mother."-E. E. Halb, 
to your thought the farther you have to travel from in Thi Man WUhout a Country. 
it ; and rush back to it, when you are free, as that ' 



THE LESSON. 

Time,— Eleventh Century, B. C. Probably David became king of Judah in 1055, 
and of all Israel in 1048. 

Place. — Hebron, the capital of Judah ; and Jebus, (Jerusalem) now become the capi- 
tal of united Israel. 

Other Versions, i Chronicles, 11:1-9; 14: 1-2. 

Reoolleotions of Review Lesson.— What was the chief historical feature 
of our last quarter's study 1 Who were the principal characters ? Give the closing 
scene in tbe life of the First King of Israel. 

Text : — " Behold^ how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity:'— VsALM 133 : i. 

The Scripture Study. — 2 Sam. 5:1-12. {Revision,) 
Analsrtioal Questions.— While David was king of Judah, what embassy came to 
him ? — Vs. I. What reason did they allege why David should become king of all Israel ? 
Vs. 2. What was the result of the negotiation ? — Vs. 3. How old was David when he 
became king of Judah, how long did he reig^n in Judah alone, and how long over united 
Israel ? — Vs. 4-5. When David went to capture Jerusalem, with what foolish confidence 
did the inhabitants of that stronghold taunt him? — Vs. 6. How is the stratagem by 
which he took the city hinted at ? — Vs. 7-8. How is his occupation and improvement of 
the city as his capital told in a few words ? — Vs.^. What of his prosperity? Vs. 10. 
What of the building of his palace ? — Vs. 11. What of David's confidence in his divine 
right to be king.^ — Vs. 12. 

Word Studies and Critical Note^. 

Came all the tribes of Israel ; that is, the representatives of the eleven tribes, the 

elders { Vs. 3). We are thy bone and thy fleah ; i.e., we are all descended from a 

common ancestor. The expression denotes blood-relationship. Thou leddeat out 

and broQghteat in ; these expressions refer to military leadership. The meaning is, 

Even while Saul was king, you were really'our leader. See i Sam. 18 : 16. The Lord 

said to thee ; ** no such word of the Lord, spoken immediately to David, is ever men- 
tioned." — Erdmaxn. But see i Sam. 16 : i. Feed; literally, M^w shall shepherd. 

" This is the first time we find a governor described in Scripture as pastor of the people." 
—Ibid. Covenant; a contract, an agreement; in this case amounting to the adop- 
tion of a constitution outlining the rights and duties of the contracting parties. The 
germ of such a constitution had been prepared by Samuel when Saul was made king, 
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<i Sam. 10 : 25). ^The blind and the lame shall turn thee away (margin). So said 

the Jebusites, in vain confidence in the inipreg^ability of their stronghold. Ghet np the 

water oonrae ; />., the subterranean shaft by which the high fortress was supplied with 
water. Joab and his men performed this difficult and daring exploit, (i Chron. 11:6). 

ICUlo ; probably the citadd. Hiram, king of Tyre sent messengers ; this 

proffered alliance was in the interests of trade. Tyre was a great trading and manufac- 
turing city, necessarily always on a keen lookout for a market for its wares. 

Analysis. 

I. David, king of Judcdi, becomes king of all Israel;— w. 1-5. II. Jebns, the 

central stronghold of the land, is'captured by David, and becomes his capital ; — vs. 6-8. 

III. The Capital City is enlarged and strengthened ; an alliance is formed with 

the king of Tyre ; and David's kingdom is firmly established ; — vs, 9-12. 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Rise of the Jewish Empire.— 
Internal Conditions. — !• Religion, 
With the accession of David the theocratic 
idea (much modified from SamuePs con- 
ception), again became dominant. In fact 
it was to the theocratic party which had 
worked against Saul and in favor of David 
for a long time, that the new king owed 
his elevation to power. The priests of 
Nob and the prophets of Ramah had been 
untiring in their efiForts. It was therefore 
well understood that Jehovah was to be 
the God of Israel and David His lieuten- 
ant. In other words, the new nation was 
to be loyal to the ancient God,— the God 

of their fathers. 2* The Army. Saul 

had organized the Israelite army which up 
to his time had not existed and without 
which no empire could have been created. 
David reaped the benefit of the habits of 
submission to military duty and discipline 
which had been formed among the people. 
The wars of d'^ience and of conquest by 
which he compacted and greatened the 
empire were rendered possible only by the 
military organization introduced by Saul. 
3. Federation of the Tribes. In South- 
ern Palestine the tribal distinctions were 
almost obliterated by David's policy of 
conciliation. Judah and Benjamin, for 
example, became practically indistinguish- 
able from each other. The establishment 
of the national capital at Jerusalem reflect- 
ed a satisfying importance upon the near 
tribes. But the more distant Northern 
tribes were always jealous ; David's hold 
upon them was never strong ; and a rivalry 
was slowly fomenting which was destined 
to finally cause the disruption of the em- 
pire. 4. Treatment of the Canaanites. 



David's policy toward the aboriginal in- 
habitants was that of fusion and conver- 
sion, and toward them he was as kind and 
just as was possible under the conditions. 
He made some astonishing concessions to 
them, and not a few rose to positions of 
dignity and power under his government. 
External Conditions. The Israelite 
ascendency was rendered possible by a 
singularly favorable conjunction of inter- 
nal and external conditions. The powers 
of Assyria and Egypt were in abeyance ; 
the tribes around Israel were not united 
into strong nations, but stood separate and 
were easily overcome ; the only formidable 
neighbor. Tyre, was imbued with the trad- 
ing-spirit, and preferred a market for its 
wares rather than an extension of its em- 
pire,— enrichment by commerce instead of 
by war and conquest. Thus David had 
no foreign interference while he succes- 
sively conquered Moab, Zobah, Damascus, 
Edom and Ammon. The result was that 
the empire which he transmitted to his son 
Solomon, was the largest in the Oriental 
world at that period, containing about sixty 
thousand square miles, and stretching 
from the Red Sea to the Euphrates. 

The Capture of Jebus, (Jerusa- 
lem). — " It was no light task to storm 
such a place as Jebus. Saul himself appeara to 
^ave left it unassailed ; and no wonder, for it seemed 
almost impregnable. It was situated in a high, un- 
watered district, on a limestone rock which rose pre- 
cipitously on three sides from the surrounding val- 
leys. To the west and south this mountain was en- 
circled by the valley of the sons of Hinnom, and to 
the east a deep ravine, through which the Kidron 
flows, and which was afterwards called the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, separated it from the mount of Olives. 
Again, the rock on which the city stood was itself 
split into two unequal |^a|^|i|Jb^t^*(Cheesemaker's 
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VaOey/ so that even if the eastern portion fell into t 
the haxids of the enemy, it by no means followed | 
that the western half, upon which the citadel stood, i 
need surrender. The city was weakest on its north- 
ern side, but even there it lay upon the slope of the ' 
hiU, and was fortified by walls and towers that cut | 
off approach* The Jebusites had such perfect con- \ 
iidence In the strength of their city that when they I 
heard of David's enterprise they cried in derision, 
'Blind men and cripples could keep him out of 



Jebus.' But pride comes before a faD. David ap- 
peared under the walls; his troops were grlowinsr 
with enthusiasm, and wfatea the command to storm 
the dty was given, even the western quarter itself, 
Zion, afterwards called * the city of David,' soon fell 
into the hands of the bold assailants. According to 
the Chronicles, Joab was the first to scale the walL 
This Jehus, afterwards called Jerusalem, was now 
chosen by David as his own residence, and the capi- 
tal of the whole country."— Oort. 



TEXTUAL POINTS. 



We are thy bone and tliy flesli. 

This figure of speech denotes biood-rela- 
tioLship. It is a reminder of a common 
ancestry ; as much as to say, " We twelve 
(tribes) are brothers, sons of one father, 
and we ought to have one king/^ A princi- 
ple of immense importance, — a divine truth 
of measureless range and depth is con- 
tained in this old-time appeal to a common 
ancestry. The application of the principle 
here is very narrow, — to twelve tribes only, 
out of the multitudinous populations of the 
earth. But a thousand years later, another 
Jew, Paul, "an Israelite, of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin," made 
a wider application, overleaping all limita- 
tions of tribe and race, and saying, " God 
. . hath made of one blood all nations 
of men." Not a mere tribal brotherhood, 
but a UNIVERSAL brotherhood, was the 
mighty idea which his great soul had 
caught from Jesus. " One God and Father 
of ALL " was the new creed of this regen- 
erated Jew of the tribe of Benjamin ; and 
to-day the whole civilized world is strug- 
gling to realize that ideal of the common 
brotherhood and humanity of our race. 
The narrow form of the idea has kept the 
Jews a separate people for ages, to the 
wonder of the world, but the broad form 
of the idea has shown a far more vigorous 
vitality in leavening the whole lump of 
civilized life. " We are thy bone and thy 
flesh " is the appeal to a common brother- 
hood, more effective to-day than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world. A com- ' 
mon origin, common relationships, rights 
and duties, and a common destiny, is pure 
Universalism ; and it is fast becoming the 
dominant idea of world. Science is giving 
a mighty impulse both to the theory and 
practise of universal brotherhood. 

** We may look upon each individual as somethinf^ 
not wholly detached from its parent source,— as a 
wave that has been lifted and shaped by normal con- 



ditions in an unknown, illimitable ocean. There is 
decidedly a solidarity as well as a separateness in 
all human, and probably in all lives whatsoever; 
and this condition goes far, I think, to establish an 
opinion that ih* consiihttion of ttu living Universe 
is a pure Tktism^ and that its form of activity is 
what may be described as co-operative. It points to 
the conclusion that all life b single in its essence, 
but various, ever-varying, and inter-active in its 
manifestations, and that men, and all other livinsr 
animals are active workers and sharers in a vastly 
more extended system of cosmic action than any 
of ourselves, much less of them, can possibly cono- 
prehend."— Francis Galton, in Hereditary Gen- 
ius, 

Tbon slialt feed my people. Lit- 
erally, " thou shalt shepherd^'' be their pas- 
tor as well as their captain; look after 
their welfare in all ways, precisely as the 
devoted pastor does to-day. The idea of 
shepherding is fully developed in Psalm 
78 : 70-72. 

" He chose David also his servant. 

And took him from the sheepfolds : 

From following the ewes that give suck he 
brought him. 

To teed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheri- 
tance. 

So he fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart; 

And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands." 

We are slowly moulding our human 
governments into the divine Ideal, — a pa- 
ternal government, to which the welfare of 
the humblest is as much an object of solici- 
tude as the welfare of the highest. To get 
rid of despotisms, we have restricted the 
function of government almost to the 
point of administrative nihilism. An inci- 
dental evil of this vast change has been 
the multiplication of private despotisms, 
combinations, unions, monopolies. But 
now that we have achieved a "govern- 
ment of the people by the people " we 
have to restore administrative functions to 
government until we have achieved a gov- 
ernment " for the people,"- a government 
that shall shepherd the people ; protecting 
the weak against the rapacity of the strong, 
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and protecting both weak and strong 
against their own folly, concerning which 
it is difficult to say whether the folly of the 
weak or the folly of the strong has wrought 
most woe upon humanity. 
liOt Um set ap tlie watercourse. 
Although the description of the taking of 
Jebus is so confused and difficult as to 
amount to no description at all, it seems 
clear that the stronghold was subdued 
either by cutting off its supply of water, or 
by effecting an entrance through the con- 
duit which supplied the water. By some 
such act, involving so much daring and 
dexterity that David offered to make the 
man who should accomplish it *' chief and 
captain " (general of the army), the strong 
fortress was taken, and Joab, David's 
nephew, won the prize. 

It often happens that the course which 
looks most difficult and dangerous proves 
the easiest and safest.* 

And Bavld perceived tliat tlie 
liOrd liad establlslied Mm kins 
over Israel. This means that David 
felt himself to be God's instrument in 
working out a providential purpose. He 
did not take the glory of his achievements 
to himself, but attributed all to God. The 
advantage of this state of mind is twofold. 
It prevents you from becoming puffed-up 
with that conceit of your own powers, 
which is the most dangerous weakness you 
can have ; and it adds enormously to your 



real powers to feel that God is behind 
them. There is in this sentence also the 
suggestion that some of the means which 
David had used to obtain the crown sat 
heavily upon his conscience, as we know 
from his confession long afterward that 
they did. He had trodden crooked ways 
to come to his crown. His conduct to- 
ward the descendants of Saul and Jona- 
than had not been in accordance with his 
pledges to them. He had not executed 
justice upon Joab for his murder of Ab- 
ner. He had violated a cardinal principle 
of the Jewish law in taking a foreign wife. 
He had winked at many cruelties and in- 
justices in the conduct of his subordinates, 
and in one or two clear instances he had 
added the guilt of hypocrisy to his mis- 
deeds. Tried by our standards his con- 
duct had been far from flawless ; but in the 
main it towered high above the standards 
of his age, and his faults were palliated if 
not expiated by many noble and magnani- 
mous acts. When he perceived, by his 
continued successes, that God had not de- 
serted him, he grew even more solicitous 
to merit the favor of the Most High. The 
radical difference between a noble and a 
base nature is that the noble nature be- 
comes more trustworthy the more it is 
trusted; while the base nature sees in 
leniency and renewed confidence only a 
larger opportunity for the betrayal of trusts 
and for impunity in wickedness. 



HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 



Israel was now a nation. For seven 
years and a half, David had been the king 
of only one tribe, but now all the tribes 
had united in asking him to be their king, 
agreeing to work together under his guid- 
ance, and this made them a nation. Union 
is strength, and the twelve tribes were now 
united. United, they became strong and 
great under David and his son Solomon. 
As the object of religion is to make good 
men and women ; as only good men and 
women can be good citizens, and as the 
preservation, glory, and beneficence of our 
country depends wholly upon good citizen- 
ship, the teacher may well make this a les- 
son on Our Duty to Our Country. 

1. See how this Jewish nation was built. 
Originally there were twelve separate and inde- 
pendent tribes, each having its own ruler. Now 



they all unite under one ruler. Whyf Because 
" union Is strength." Of what did our own country 
originally consist ? Of thirteen separate and inde- 
pendent colonies, and they began to build them- 
selves into a nation by uniting with each other, fiut 
observe the difference. The Jewish tribes united by 
choosing a king ; the American colonies united by 
adopting a constitution and then electing a Con- 
gress and a President. 

8. 'What does this difference mean! It 
means that man has discovered that, at his best^ he 
is capable of Self-government ; that he can will- 
ingly submit to laws which are for the good of all ; 
that, at the bottom of his heart he loves justice and 
wants to see the weakest protected in their rights. 
It means that he has learned to admire moral power 
more than brute strength ; that he hates tyranny 
and oppression, and that he sees that to be really 
free he must freely and loyally obey righteous laws. 
Remember that self-government, self-control is all 
that can ever make you free, or keep your country 
free. 

8. Every one most help.f It is jt^^sMpe with 
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ihe coantry as with the family,— every one must 
help. Your first duty to your country is to grow up 
into intelligent, honest, just and benevolent citi- 
lens. This means girls as well as boys, for girls are 
Just as important to the welfare of the country as 
boys are, even though they cannot vote. Perhaps 
they will vote some day, but that is not the most im< 
poitant matter. Sweet and righteous homes b the 
important matter; States are made great by good 
homes, and they can never be great without them. 
If you were to discuss the question, Which b more 
necessary to the good home, the boy or the girl ?— 



you would find that both are necessary, and equally 
necessary. 

4. There ean be no Commonwealth without 
Ood. Our country was founded on faith in God, 
faith, that is, in Reason, Justice and Love, which are 
the attributes of God. No true character can be 
formed without this faith, because Reason, Justice 
and Love are the truths of life, as Unreason. Injus- 
tice and Hatred are the fabehoods of Ufe. Get thb 
faith firmly fixed in your mind first of all, and you 
will be doing the most and the best for yourself , ' 
your country, and your God. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Love of Our Coantry. 

" A man's love of his native land lies 
deeper than any logical expression, among 
those pulses of the heart which vibrate to 
the sanctities of home, and to the thoughts 
which leap up from his fathers* graves." — 
Chapin. 

" Of the whole sum of human life no 
^maJl part is that which consists of a man's 
relations to his country, and his feelings 
•concerning it." — Gladstone. 



" O BEAUTIFUL ! my country I ours once more I 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O'er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set Ups, 

Freed from wrath's pale eclipse. 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare ; 
What words of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know It, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee ? 

What all our lives to save thee ? 

We reck not what we gave thee ; 

We will not dare to doubt thee. 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare I " 

—Lowell, Commemoratton Ode. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What was the state of things in the coantry of the Israelites at this time? {Saul, the 
Jirst kmg, had been dead about seven years). Why had not David been made king in his 
place ? (Because one of SauPs generals, Abner, had been trying to make SauPs son 
kin^, fiut had none of the twelve tribes made David king? {Yes: his own tribe, 
Judah, had chosen David for their kin^. And so the country had been divided and at 
war? (Yes), But now what happened? (/ will read; vs, 1-3). Take notice that 
" Israel " means all the tribes,— the whole country. How old was David, and how long 
did he reign ? (Vs. 4-5). Was it a good thing for all the tribes to come together under 
one king ? (Yes : because it made them all stronger). What motto does it remind you 
of? (^^ In union there is strength^"). What is the name of your own nation? (The 
United States), Would ours be a strong nation if the States were not united ? (No), 
How many States were there when they first united? (Thirteen), Thirteen States 
united to form our nation, and twelve tribes united to form the Jewish nation ; — is there 
not a likeness between these acts ? (Yes : but there is a great difference). What is the 
difference ? (Our thirteen States did not ask one man to be their king). Why not ? 
(Because they wanted the people to rule). And do the people rule our country now ? 
< Yes), Is not the President of the United States really our king ? (No : he is our ser- 
vant). What is his duty ? ( To see that the will of the people is done). Then if the peo- 
ple rule this country, will you not have to help rule it by-and-by? (Yes), What must 
you do to get ready to help rule so great a country ? (/ must be honest, intelligent, 
•brave, kind, and just). Do you know how to begin ? ( Yes : it is very simple). Tell 
me how ? (Reverence God and keep His commandments. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 

Qolden Text. Behold, how good | Point. Gk>d blesses those who obey 
•and how pleasant it is for brethren to { Him. 
•dwell togetherin unity.— Psalm 133 : i. i Method.- Can you tell me whose peo- 
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p]e the Israelites were called ? God's people. (W. 
B.) What a great honor that name was to them, 
to be called God's people. It seems that with such 
a name as that they would have been too proud, too 
great to have ever thought of wrong, but it is sad to 
know that often they were forgetful and full of sin. 
Do you know why they were called God's people? 
afChiL cannot teU Tr. explain.) What did God 
do for the Israelites? Chil. should be allowed to 
tell such parts of story as they are able, Tr. supple- 
menting with facts to make a connected story, re> 
viewing the last quarter's lesson. As long as Joshua 
lived the people served the Lord, and He was with 
them and blessed them. But after J oshua died, the 
people began to grow careless, they forgot to serve 
the true God, and even worshipped false gods as 
they saw the heathen nations around them doing, 
and then later, they were so fond of doing as others 
did, that they vranted a king that they coukl see to 
rule over them. Did God let them have a king ? 
Tell the story of SauL Can you tell me the name 
of the one who was to take Saul's place? David 
was only a humble shepherd boy then, and it was 
many years after he was chosen before he really 
became king. Why did the Lord select David, the 
humble shepherd boy, for such a great place ? Be- 
cause He looked upon David's heart, and saw that 
he woukl be true and obedient. He was faithful in 
the work he was doing, and so God knew he would 
be faithful when he had greater work to do. Can 
you tell me of a wonderful thing he did when he 
went to carry food to his brothers who were in Saul's 
army. Story of Goliath. After thU Saul took 
David to live with him in his palace and honored 
him greatly. But when he found that David was 
the friend of every body, he became jealous and 
tried to kill him. He feared David would be king 
in his place. So he drove him from his home, and 
made him a wanderer for years. Do you think the 
Lord forgot David in all these years? No, He 
surely never forgot him for a moment, but I think 
He used all these trials and troubles to prepare him 
to become the great king he afterward was. It was 
as though the Lord put him in a school in which he 
learned to be strong and brave and true as a king 
should be. But at last the time had come. David 



was ready to be Idng and the people were ready to 
have him. You see David always obeyed God. 
Whenever he knew what God's will was he was 
ready to do it, so God remembered him and blessed 
him. 

When Saul and his sons were slain in battle, the 
people were in great distress, but they remembered 
all David had done for them, so now they tamed to 
Wm for help. David was even then king over the 
tribe of Judah, and his dty was Hebron. So all the 
elders of the other tribes went to Hebron and told 
him they wanted him to be their king. They prom- 
ised to obey him, and David promised to rule theia 
in the right way, and thus they made a league or 
contract. After making the league, they anointed 
him king. (Explain ceremony.) David was God's 
faithful servant, and now He remembered and 
blessed him by permitting the people to make him 
king. 

Soon after David was made long he went to Terur 
salem and took the dty. It was built upon hills^ 
and had such strong walls that the people tokL 
David that even the lame and blind were able to 
take care of it. But David and his men took the 
dty because God was with them and helped them. 
Then David went there to live. He built another 
strong wall and called it "The dty of David." 
David w«tnt on and grew great, the Bible tells us,, 
because the Lord God of hosts was with blm. If 
God had forgotten him or left him he woukl not 
have grown great. Why did the Lord remember 
him and bless him? Because he obeyed the Lord. 
He also blessed David by making others kind to 
him. Hiram, the king of Tyre, sent messengers to 
David with cedars to build him a palace. He also 
sent men to do the work, and soon they made David 
a beautiful palace or house for him to live in. It 
was a gift from Hiram, but God put it into the 
heart of Hiram to do this for David. 

Instead of being a poor shepherd boy, or a perse- 
cuted wanderer, David was now the king over God's 
people. David remembered all this, and knew that 
he was so greatly honored and blessed because the 
Lord God was with him. God remembers and 
blesses those who obey Him. 

Summary. 



THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION. 
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2 Sam. 6: 1-12. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Oct. 13, 1889. 



The Return of Reverence.—" The 

time has come when men peep and scrutinize over 
the grave of their mother. We wish now to know 
everything. But I think that knowledge will 
awaken reverence once more. The greatest and 
wisest of men have always bowed down in awe be- 
fore the mysteries of creation. The lamp of science 
reveals the immense and inscrutable wonders which 



surround what we know. Egotism, conceit, and 
vanity come when we know a little : when we know 
more, awe and reverence will return. Therefore I 
believe that knowledge and science is creating an- 
other reverence, surely higher and better than that 
for forms and ceremonies, — a reverence? for all 
Reality.*'— J. F. Clarke, in Self-Culture. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. - Indeterminate. Not long after the coronation of David. 

Place. - The ark was at Kirjath-jearim, {Forest City), 7 miles west of Jerusalem. 

Other Aocounts.— I Chron. 13 : i -14 ; 15 : 1-28; 16 : 1-43. 
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ReooUeotions of Last Leeson.— By i%hat means was David made king over all 
Israel? What city did he take for his capital? What lesson did we draw from the 
uniting of the twelve tribes ? 

Text : - " The Lord lovetk the gates ofZUn mare than all the dwellings of Jacob:' ^ 
Psalm 87 : 2. 

The Scripture Study ; — 2 Sam. 6 : 1-12. {Revision,) 
Analytioal Queetions. - What new assembly of the people did David convene ? — 
Vs, I. Upon what religions expedition did they set forth ? -Vs.z. How did they 
attempt to transport the ark, and who drove ? - Kr. 3. How was the procession formed, 
and by what was it accompanied } -Vs. 4-5. What accident happened at the threshing- 
flow of Nacon ?— Vs.6, What interpretation does the writer put upon this accident ? - 
Vs. 7. What effect did this event have upon David ? — Vs. 8^. What disposition did 
he make of the ark ? -Vs. 10. How long was it left there?— ^. 11. How was the ark 
finally taken to Jerusalem ?— Kr. 11-12. 

Word Studies and Oritical Notes. 

Thirty thousand; this was the military part of the parade. Besides this, a great 

mass of people ; see i Chron. 13. Baale Judah ; the Canaanitish name for Kirjath- 

jearim, literally, the place of Judah' s god. Whloh is oaUed by the Name ; the whole 

passage should read thus " — the ark of God, where is invoked the name of the Lord of 
Hosts, who is enthroned in the cherubim over it."— Erdmann. A naw oart ; a two- 
wheeled vehicle drawn by oxen. There were no roads, in the modem sense. ^Verse- 

4 ; is substantially a repetition of the preceding verse, and should be omitted. The 
idea intended to be conveyed is that Ahio drove the oxen, while Uzzah walked by the 

side of the ark to steady it in the rough descent of the hill. ^Tba oxen atumbled ; see ' 

I Chron. 13:9, margin, where the alternative reading is, threw it down. The plain fact 
appears to be that in driving up on to the clay threshing-floor, the ark was thrown off on 
Uzzah and hurt him so that he died. Tha anger of tha Ijord ; this is an interpre- 
tation which the writer, writing many years after the event, puts upon the accident It 
belongs to the conceptions of that age. We know now that " the High and Holy One '* 
does not strike his creatures down in a sudden flush of hot anger, and that accidents are 
not to be interpreted as evidences of Divine displeasure. — David was diapleaaed ; 
naturally enough. He had assembled all Israel to witness the transportation of the ark 

to Jerusalem, and the whole pageant was spoiled by this untoward accident Unta 

this day ; this appeal to an ancient commemorative name shows that a long time had 
elapsed between the event and this narration of it. — David ^raa afraid of the 
Lord ; reasoning, according to his light, that God would not have allowed this accident 
to happen if He was pleased with what was being done, David stopped the whole busi- 
ness then and there, and allowed three months to elapse before he completed the under- 
taking. 

Analysis. 

I. Resolved to restore the worship of Gk>d in his kingdom, David calls the peo- 
ple together for the purpose of bringing the ancient ark to the new capital ; — vs. 1-4. — 
II. The imposing and joyful prooession, (it was seven miles from Kirjath-jearim to 
Jerusalem) is interrupted by an accident which is interpreted as a sign of the Divine dis- 
pleasure; vs. $-11. III. The ark is finally, with great precautions {Vs. 13), safely 

deposited in Jerusalem ; — vs. 12. See i Chron. 15. 

HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 

Restoration of the Ancient Wor- As a beginning of this project he sought 

ship. David's first step after securing out the ark, a wooden chest which was the 

his capital and defeating the Philistines ancient symbol of the presence of the Lord 

was to make his capital the religious as in Israel, and proposed to remove it, with 
well as the political centre of the nation. 



great ceremony, to Jerusalem. . 
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Removal of the Ark. " A national 
assembly was called from the extreme north to the 
extreme south — from the Orontes to the Nile 
(I Chron. 13 : 5)—. The king went at the head of 
his army to find the lost relic of the ancient religion. 
They ' found it ' in the woods which gave its name 
to Kirjath-jearim, the * dty of the woods,* on the 
wooded hill above the town, in the house of Abina- 
dab. It was removed in the same way in which it 
had been brought ; a car or cart, newly made for the 
purpose, drawn by oxen, dragged it down the rugged 
path, accompanied by two of the sons of Abinadab/* 

The Aocident,— " The long proces- 
^on went down tlie defile with music of all kinds, 
till a sudden halt was made at the threshing-floor of 
Nachon, or Chidon ; according to one tradition, the 
spot where Joshua had lifted up his spear against 
Ai; according to another, the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, close to Jerusalem. At this point, per- 
haps slipping on the smooth rock, the oxen stum- 
bled, and Uzzah caught hold of the ark to save it 
from falling. Suddenly he fell down dead by its 
side. A long tradition has connected the going- 
f orth of the ark with a tepible thunder-storm ; and 



another speaks of the manner of Uzzah's death as 
by the withering of his arm and shoulder. What- 
ever may have been the mode of his death, or what- 
ever the unexplained sin or error which was believed 
to have caused it, the visitation produced so deep 
a sensation, that, with a mixture of awe and mis- 
trust, David hesitated to go on." 

Arrival of the Ark at Jenisalem. 

" After an interval of three months, David again 
made the attempt. This time the incongruous, 
unauthorized conveyance of the cart was avoided, 
and the ark was carried, as on former days, on the 
shoulders of the Levites. Every arrangenoent was 
made for the music. . As soon as the first success- 
ful start was made, a double sacrifice was made. . 
. The priests in their splendid dresses . . are 
conspicuous in the procession. . . The trumpets 
pealed loud and long, as if they were entering a cap- 
tured city ; the shout as of a victorious host rang 
through the valleys of Hinnom and of the Redron, 
as they wound up the steep ascent which led to the 
fortress. Now at last, the kmg wanderings of the 
ark were over."— Stanley, in History of the Jewish 
Church, 



TEXTUAL 
And the angler of the Lord was 
Undled against Uzzah, and Ood 
sniote him there for his error. 

This statement is not a part of the history. 
It is simply the interpretation put upon an 
accident by an ancient writer in an age 
whose tendency was to interpret every un- 
usual event as indicating the direct inter- 
vention of God. But this interpretation, 
being incompatible with our Christian con- 
ception of God's character, we reject. To 
our minds, Uzzah showed true reverence 
by trying to save the sacred chest from an 
upset, and we are sorry he was hurt. And 
on no authority lower than that of God 
Himself can we accept the statement that 
His anger was kindled against the man for 
his well-meant effort. 

The innocent little girl who drank poison 
by mistake for her medicine, and died in 
agony, was not the subject of God's anger, 
but, as we gladly believe, of His infinite 
pity. She had unwittingly transgressed 
the great law which guards physical life, 
but the moral blame rested upon those who 
left the bottles standing there side by side. 
The expert young man who was killed in 
the Electric Works while experimenting 
with a powerful current was not the vic- 
tim of God's anger, but of a subtle and 
most valuable force which must follow its 
•own law, which would not be valuable at 
all if it did not always follow its law, what- 



POINTS. 

ever stood In the way. The young man 
was a martyr to Science, and will have the 
martyr's reward. 

The physical forces are themselves 
mindless, although the expression of Mind ; 
they are absolutely unmoral, although the 
expression of a Moral Purpose, and in 
their indiscriminate mercilessness we are 
beginning to perceive the depth and 
breadth of an Infinite Mercy. 

An utter confusion of conscience is 
caused by confounding the processes of 
physical law with those of moral freedom. 
Uzzah was fatally injured that day, through 
attempting to save the ark from falling. 
There is no reason to doubt the historical 
part of the narrative. On a rough moun- 
tain path, surrounded by an immense 
crowd shouting and blowing horns, noth- 
ing was more natural than that the oxen 
should fclecome frightened and uncontrolla- 
ble, that the man who had charge of the 
ark should be hurt or killed, and that the 
superstitious multitude should interpret 
the accident which they themselves had 
occasioned, as a sign of the displeasure of 
the God whom the ark symbolized. But 
to teach the children of to-day that God got 
angry and killed the man who tried to 
save the ark, is to degrade God in their 
eyes, or to hopelessly confuse their moral 
judgment. 

Reverence for God is shown, in its 
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most developed form, by obedience to 
God's laws, both physical and moral ; and 
this obedience is enforced, in the physical 
order, by penalties whose crowning mercy 
is in their mercilessness, — that is, in their 
inexorableness. ^\xX^t sentiment of rev- 
erence — veneration for things admirable 
and excellent — appears to be developed 
from rudimentary forms of awe and terror, 
such as are exhibited in the incident of 
this lesson, and which find plenty of paral- 
lels in modem times among undeveloped 
peoples. These beliefs are the lower 
rounds of the ladder by which the race 
climbs to real reverence. It should not be 
forgotten that what we are studying here 
is, on its natural side, the development of 
the idea of God, and on its spiritual, or 
super-natural side, it is God teaching an 
undeveloped people, and that for us to 
• adopt their interpretation of natural events, 
or their conception of God's moral action, 
is to give away all the gains of knowledge, 
all the lessons of Jesus, and all the nobler 
sentiments which have been developed in 
us. 

Broiitf lit np tlie ark of CKxl • • 
Into tlie city of Bavld witli joy. 
The expression of this joy has happily 
been preserved for us in not less than 
seven of the psalms of David which bear 
traces of this great festival. The twenty- 
fourth psalm, highly artistic in structure, 
was perhaps used as follows : — While the 
procession was climbing the steep grade of 
Mt. Zion, the leader would say, 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
And who shall stand in His holy place ? 

The first chorus would respond, — 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 



The second chorus, — 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully. 

The whole company together, — 

He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 

As they come to the city gates, — 

Lift up your beads, O ye gates ; 
And be ye lift up, ye ancient doors : 
And the King of glory shall come in. 

The guardians of the gates ask, — 
Who is the King of glory ? 

The first chorus responds, — 
The Lord strong and mighty. 

The second chorus,— 
The Lord, mighty in battle. 

The second demand, — 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
Yea, lift them up, ye ancient doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 

The solo repeats, — 
Who is this King of glory ? 

And the whole chorus, with the instru- 
ments and the multitude join in the mighty 
refrain, — 

The Lord of hosts, 

He is thb King of Glory I 

The Few Fame for God. " J ehovah-S abaoth , 
the ' Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Gbry.' 
This is the solenm inauguration of that great 
Name, by which the Divine Nature was especially 
known under the monarchy. As before, under the 
Patriarchs, it had been known as Elohim, *the 
strong ones,'— as through Moses, it had been Jeho- , 
YAH, The Eternal,— so now, in this new epoch of 
civilization, of armies, of all the complicated ma- 
chinery of second causes, of Church and State, 
there was to be a new name, expressive of the wider 
range of vision opening on the mind of the people.' 
—Stanley. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



David's object in carrying the ark to 
Jerusalem was to place in his new capital 
an ancient and accepted symbol of God's 
presence. The ark was that symbol. They 
did not, — except the most ignorant of 
them, — believe that God actually dwelt in 
the ark, but they did believe that God had 
chosen the ark to be the sign of His pres- 
ence amongst them, and that therefore it 
ought to be kept sacred, and handled and 
housed with every token of respect and 
reverence. The great and elaborate cere- 



monies with which David surrounded this 
sacred symbol were intended to express 
his own reverence for God, and to direct 
the reverence of the people toward Him. 
Reverence for Gk>d is therefore the sub- 
ject of our lesson. 

1. Beverenee is that quality of our minds by 
which we Iwk upward. It enables us to recognize 
what is higher than ourselves. It gives us that ap- 
I preciation of superiority without which we can 
, make no upward progress. It makes us worshiping 
< and therefore upward-tending beings. It is the no- 
I blest and most useful of all our sentiments. It dies 
I out if neglected ; it becomes f erj^tfqi^g |1^ cultiva- 
tion. 
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8. Hie OoltiTatioa of BertnuM in tke tnm- 
day Behool shouk* be the first object of the officers 
and teacfaen. Children are swayed by their j»i/»- 
meniSf and Reverence is the purest and highest of 
their sentiments. In opening the school, it would 
be better to have no service of worship at all, than 
to have it hurried through in an irreverent way, 
amidst the inattention and confusion of the sdiol- 
ars. The whole object of the opening service is to 
awaken the reverence of the pupils and thus prepare 
their minds for the teadiing. By no possibility can 
you impress high truth upon minds which are in a 
flippant, frivolous, and irreverent mood. Teachers 
should therefore enforce, by precept and example, 
the maintenance of a reverent attitude and demean- 
or during the service of worship. j4i/ business 
should be suspended^ the doors closed^ visitors in- 
vited to join in the worship, and, amid a profound 
hush, the service should proceed—briefs solemn and 
fervent. 

8. llephifltophelef. 'T:\itmocking-spirit,'9f\A<^ 
knows everything and criticises everything, which 
loves nothing and reverences nothing, which leaves 
the mind no sacred shrine, but empties it of all wor- 
ship, is the veritable devil of our day. Teachers 
should know what they have to contend with. 

4. Objeotf of BeTorenoo. It is better to rever- 
ence something tlian to reverence nothing ; that is, 
it is better to look up to an unworthy object than 
not to look up at all ; but reverence for essentially 
unreverend things keeps the mind in bondage. 
Teach your scholars, (for example), not to rever- 



ence Brute-Force, whether in the form of muscle, 
money or mobs ; not to reverence Success, except 
when it is gained by a worthy and noble struggle; 
and not to reverence Fashion, Luxury nor Display. 
But teach them to reverence Truth, Justice and 
Goodness, to put the honorable man above the 
merely successful man.— in short, teach them to rev- 
erence noble CHARACTER. ^ Honor to whom honor 
is due " is the law of reverence. 

6. BoToroaoo for God. It is not the Supreme 
power alone, but the Supreme character which com- 
mands our reverence. Not because He is strong, 
only, but because He is wise, just, and good, do we 
worship Him. We have every reason to fear Him, 
with the fear of awe and adoration, but we have no 
reason to be afraid of Him, except under ttie same 
conditions that make us afraid of wisdom, justice, 
and goodness. The Judge of all the earth will do 
Right,— there is no shadow of doubt about that, and 
if we do wilful wrong we shall cross His path and 
get hurt,— there is no shadow of doubt about that^ 
and this is the trite and only ground of our fear of 
Him. The Being before whom** angels bow, and 
archangels veil their faces " excites our reverence 
by His TRANSCENDENT GOODNESS, and we ought 
never to invoke Hb spirit save in the deepest sin- 
cerity and humility. "• For thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that b of a contrite and humble spirit.^— 
Isaiah 57 : 15. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



New Insight into Truth. ''Never 
FORGET to tell the young people frankly 
that they are to expect more light and 
larger developments of truth than you g^ve 
them. Oh, the souls which have been 
made skeptical by the mere clamoring of 
truth to add itself to that which they have 
been taught to think finished and final ! "— 
Phillips Prooks, in Yale Lectures. 

*' An upturned face, an honest heart, 
space about us for the Spirit to get access, 

these are the conditions of a continually 
fresh feast of eternal truth." Munger, in 
The Freedom of Faith. 

lK>oking Upward. " No nation that 
did not contemplate this wonderful uni- 



verse with an awe-stricken and reverential 
feeling that there was a great unknown^ 
onmipotent, all-wise, and all-virtuous 
Being, superintending all men in it — no 
nation ever came to very much, nor did 
any man either, who forgot that If a man 
did forget that, he forgot the most impor- 
tant part of his mission in this world." — 
Carlvle, in Edinburgh Address. 
" Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
, That mind and soul, according well. 
May make on«> music as before 
But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear : 
But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help Thy vain worlds to bear Thv light.' 
'" ' \ Memorii 



—Tennyson, In Memoriam. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

What is our story to-day ? (The story of how King David brought the ark into Jeru- 
salem). What was the ark ? (// was a wooden chest). How big was it ? (// was zfeet 
9 inches long, 1 foot 3 inches wide and high; not quite the shape, but about the size of 
a common trunk). How was it ornamented ? (// was overlaid with gold, and had 
golden rings at the end to carry it by). What did it contain? (The ten command- 
ments, engraved on stone tablets). Of what use was it ? (// was used as a sign of God's 
presence). Why was such a symbol thought necessary .? (Because men were fust learn- 
ing about God, and could not very well understand His invisible presence). What 
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other use had it ? (Containing the CommandmentSy it made men feel that they were 
God's wordsy sacred and holy). Well, where was the ark when David found it? (In a 
woods, about seven miles from Jerusalem, in the keeping of a man named Abinadab), 
How came it there ? (// had been neglected ever since the Philistines captured it, many 
years before). With what honor did King David convey it to Jerusalem? {With a 
great procession of soldiers and people and bands of music). Do we have an ark in our 
churches now-a-days ? (No). What do we have in the place of it ? (The Holy Bible). 
In what respect is the Bible like the ark^? (// contains the Commandments). In what 
respect is it better than the ark ? (// contains the better and higher revelation of God 
made by Jesus). What is your duty toward the Bible ? (To reverence, study and obey it). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVB POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text.— The Lord loveth the 
gates of Zion more than all the dwell- 
ings of Jacob.— Psalm 87 : 2. 

Point.— Gtod is love. Love in the 
home makes heaven on earth. 

Method.— Tr. show picture of the ark. 
Ask children If they know of what it is a picture. 
How many of you remember the ark or chest cov- 
ered with grold which was kept in the taberaacle ? 
Tr. read from Exodus 25, and describe its parts and 
how made, ChiL pointing to parts named- What 
was to be put in the ark ? Stones upon which com- 
mandments were written, the pot of manna, and 
Aaron's rod. The ark was the sign or symbol of 
God's presence, and in the wanderings of the Israel- 
ites it was carried before the people, that all might 
see it and follow where it led. It was a token to the 
Israelites that God was with them, leading and 
guiding them, and when the priests were ordered to 
carry the ark they felt safe in following even into 
the midst of the Jordan. What have we to follow ? 
Tr. show Bible. The word of God, which is a lamp 
to our feet, guiding us safely through all danger. 
After the Israelites were safe In the promised land, 
you remember the tabernacle was set up at Shiloh 
(map) and the ark was kept there. But one time 
when the Philistines came against the Israelites, 
Eli's two wicked sons, Hophnl and Phlneas, took 
the ark and carried it Into the battle. Was that 
right ? No, It was a very wicked thing to do, and 
the people were greatly punished. Hophnl and 
Phineas both were killed in the battle, the Israelites 
were defeated, (explain) and the ark taken by the 
Philistines. To be sure they did not keep it very 
long, for wherever it was there came sickness and 
death, until no one was willing to have It near him. 
Can you tell how the ark was returned to the 
Israelites? (Turn to lesson on i Samuel 6.) To- 
day we are to learn how David tried to bring the 
ark to Jerusalem. It was now nearly a hundred 
years since it was taken away from the Tabernacle, 



and it was never taken there again. But as soon as 
David's beautiful palace was finished he proposed to 
bring the ark to the city of Jerusalem where he was, 
and build a house for it. That was a right thing for 
David to do, but I am sorry to tell you tliat he did 
it in a wrong way. Do you remember who alwa>-s 
carried the ark? Yes, God had said that only the 
priests should carry the ark. (Tr. refer to picture 
and show how It was carried) ; but David had either 
forgotten this, or perhaps he may have thought 
that some other way would do just as well, so he at- 
tempted to bring the ark on a new cart drawn by 
oxen. Now this was very wrong for David to for- 
get, or do some different way from what God had 
directed, and soon God taught the people by a terri- 
ble lesson that He must and will be obeyed. As 
they were taking the ark along the oxen shook it so 
that It seemed as If It would fall off from the cart. 
Uzzah (W. B.), the driver, reached out his hand to 
steady it, and touched the ark. God was displeased, 
for He had said that no one but the priests should 
touch the ark. Instantly Uzzah fell down dead, 
right there by the ark. God wished the people to 
see that surely He must be obeyed. When David 
heard of this, he was afraid and would not take the 
ark any farther, but left it in the house of Obede- 
dom. (W. B.) It remained here three months, 
and all that time God blessed his house and pros- 
pered him greatly. When David heard of that, he 
determined to send for the ark again, but this time 
you may be sure he was more careful to do right, 
and It was brought to Jerusalem with music and 
great rejoicing. We have said the ark was the sign 
of God's presence, and wherever the ark was, pros- 
perity and happiness came to the Israelites. Just so 
now, in whatever home God's presence is, there b 
happiness. Tr. Illustrate with stories. Draw word- 
picture of home in which strife and wickedness 
reign, and one in which love and unselfishness and 
goodness rule all the actions of one to the other. 
Which is the better ? What can we do toward mak- 
ing happy homes ? 

Summary. 
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Lesson m.] 2 Sam. 7 : 18-29. [0<^^ ^* 1889. 



INTRODUCTION. 

True Prayer. 1 11. 

I. ! It is true prayer 

It is not prayer, j To seek the jfiver more than g^f t ; 

This clamor of our eager wants, God's life to share 

That fills the air A-nd love— for thb our cry to lift. 

With wearying, selfish plaints. I it is true faith 

It is not faith To simply trust His loving will. 

To boldly count aU gifts as ours- ' Whichever he saith- 

The pride that saith. " Thy lot be glad " or " ill." 

" For me hb wealth He ever showers." | j^ j^ ^j^^ praise 

It is not praise To bless alike the bright and dark ; 

To call to mind our happier lot. To sing all days 

And boast bright days, I Alike with nightingaile and lark. 

God-favored, with all else forgot. —Rev. James W. Whit e- 



THE LESSON. 

Time, — Indeterminate. Evidently not many years after our last lesson. 

Place. — Jerusalem. 

Another Version.— i Chron. 17 : 16-27. 

David. — Now over 40 years old. 

Nathan. — Prophet and Historian. He wrote a Life of David, and a Life of Solomon. 

Reoolleotions of Last Lesson.—What was the subject ? How was the progress 
of the ark toward Jerusalem interrupted ? What is reverence } 

Text : — "/« everything give thanks; for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus con- 
cerning youP I Thess. s : 18. 

(Note : — The Revision substitutes for " concerning you " the words to you-ward). 

The Scripture Study; — 2 Sam. 7 : 18-29. {Revision), 
Analytical Qnestions. — With what expression of humility does David begin his 
prayer ? — Vs. 18. How does he strive to express his gratitude for the promise of future 
greatness made through Nathan? — Vs. 19-21. What recital of Jehovah's goodness to 
Israel follows?— Vs, 22-24. How is Jehovah asked to confirm his promises ? — Vs. 25-26. 
How does David excuse his boldness in asking this ? Vs. 27. And still reminds Jehovah 
of his promises, and claims the fulfilment of them ? — Vs. 28-29. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

And sat before the Lord. It is not necessary to infer that David prayed sitting,, 
yet there is no trace in these Scriptures of any obligatory oc customary attitude of 
prayer. Solomon prayed standing ; Ezekiel fell on his face, and was bidden to arise 

and stand on his feet. Lord Gk>d. In the Hebrew, Adonai Jahveh. " Lord " is the 

proper translation of Adonai^ but wherever the word Lord is printed in small capi- 
tals, it is a translation oijakveh. •- And this toOt after the manner of men, O Lord. 
Gtod ! See margin. The expression is hopelessly obscure. I have found eleven differ- 
ent interpretations of it. We must be content with the general sense of the passage,. 

which is a humble acknowledgment of the divine favor. For thy word's sake. 

Chronicles has,/J?r thy servants sake. And what one nation. Read the margin. 

Fonnd in his heart. " Note that the word " heart " m the usage of the Old Testa- 
ment means the whole inner nature, including intellect, affections, and will." — Tov. 

The house of thy servant. " House " here means family j especially the male descend- 
ants who inherit the royal rule. 
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Analysis. 

I. The PromiBe which called forth David's thanksgiving was this: "Thine house 
and thy kingdom shall be made sure forever before thee ; thy throne shall be established 
forever " ; vs. i6. Whereupon David pours out his gratitude. — II. The Thanksglv- 
ingbegine with an expression of humility, " Who am I ? " — vs. i8. Yet God has conde- 
scended to deal with him even as man with man; — vs. 19. David is unspeakably grate- 
ful for such treatment and such promises ; — vs. 20-2 1 . He magnifies Jehovah's greatness, 
and what He has done for Israel ; vs. 22-24, ai^d now, he begins to beg Jehovah to con- 
firm and fulfil His promise ; — vs. 25-26. He feels that this is bold, and excuses it ; vs. 
27. He again recurs to the promise ; and invokes the blessing of Jehovah upon his 
house ; — vs. 28-29. 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Situation. — David had now 
gathered both the political and the relig- 
ious forces of Israel into his own hands. 
The bringing in of the ark made Jerusa- 
lem the religious as well as the political 
capital, and enabled the king to direct and 
control the worship of the people. The 
Giurch and the State were in the same 
hands. To confirm his religious control, 
he now contemplated the building of a 
permanent temple for the ark in his capi- 
tal city. This was a part of his astute 
policy of centralization. The reasons why 
he did not build the temple are somewhat 
differently stated. In our lesson-chapter 
Nathan says that Jehovah does not want 
a permanent house yet, but that David's 
son shall build it (Vs. 5-13). In another 
writing, David is made to assign as a rea- 
son for not building the temple, the fact 
that he had ** shed blood abundantly," and 
had " made great wars " (1 Chron. 22 : 8). 
But Solomon is made to say that his father 
could not build the temple " for the wars 
which were about him on every side," 
(i Kings s : 3). 

For whatever reason, the building of the 
temple was postponed, and David proceeds 



to pour out the gratitude of his heart to- 
Jehovah for having promised to " establish 
the throne of his kingdom forever." 
David as Israel's Messiah. ''It 

was as Founder of the Israelitish Empire even more 
than as Founder of the royal dynasty or of the order 
of Psalmists, that David seemed in the eyes of his 
contemporaries to be ** the Light and Splendor of 
Israel" It was as Conqueror, even mote than as. 
Ruler, that he especially appears as the Messiah, 
th<s Anointed one. It b in his order of battle, even 
more than in his religious processions, that the 
Ruler of Israel— whether David or David's descend- 
ant—appears as the Priestly King. Wheu he is ad- 
dressed as a Priest, though not of Levitical descent, 
—a Priest bursting through all the common regula- 
tions of the priesthood . . it is as the mighty 
Leader who is to trample, like Joshua, upon the 
necks of his enemies, who is to be surrounded by his 
armies, numerous and fresh and brilliant as the 
drops of the morning dew, striking through kings in 
the day of his wrath, filling* his pathway with the 
corpses of the dead, wounding the heads of many 
countries, refreshed as he passes by the watercourse 
which divides country from country, and going on 
with his head aloft, conquering and to conquer. 
T)us W€ts th4 foundation of that resplendent image 
of the Messiahy which it required tJu greatest of all 
religious changes to move from the mind of the fevh- 
ish nation ^ in order to raise up instead of it the still 
more exalted idea which was to take its place,— an 
Anointed Sovereign conquering by other arts than 
those of war, and in other dominions than those of 
earthly empire."— Stanley. 



TEXTUAL 
Tlien David the kins; went in, 
and sat before tlie Lord. It is a 

great gain when we can completely disas- 
sociate the idea of communion with God 
from abject postures of the body. True 
reverence and humility are at the farthest 
remove from mere abjectness of spirit. 
The Oriental customs of " prostration and 
lowly crouchings " are wholly foreign to 
the self-respecting spirit of the Western 
peoples, - foreign, let me add, to the Chris- 
tian spirit ; — 



POINTS. 

" Even before his God, the Christian only kneels." 
Whatever the word "sat" may really 
denote here, it is a fact that the quiet 
meditation of a sincere mind may bring it 
into closer and more fruitful communion 
with the Divine Spirit than could the most 
vociferous of '* heaven-storming " prayers. \ 
Questions about the attitude and form of * 
prayer belong to the teaching-stage of de- 
votion ; thereafter the attitude of prayer is 
a matter of convention and tempyerament. 
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1 know the face of him who with the sphere 

Of unseen presences communion keeps : 
His eyes retain its wonders in their clear 

Unfathomable deeps. 
He brings the thought that gives to earthly things 

Eternal meaning; brings the living faith 
That, even now, puts on the immortal wings. 

And clears the shadow, Death. 
This in his face I see ; and, when we meet. 

My earthliness is shamed by him ; but yet 
Takes hope, to think that in the unholy street. 
Such men are to be met. 

—Robert Leighton. 

Wlio am I, O Lord Ood, and 
wtiat Is my lionse, tbat tboa lUMt 
bronslit me tlms farl David had 
risen from a low estate to his present high 
position, and had just received a promise 
which he trusted, of rising still higher. 
His thought here is natural and healthful, 
^* Who am I ? " That he was not inflamed 
and blinded with pride and egotism, 
shows the sterling quality of his nature. 
It is only shallow natures that are pufEed 
up by success. Success makes really great 
men humble, and thus tends to perpetuate 
and increase their greatness. There is a 
false humility which is sometimes hypoc- 
risy and sometimes only weakness, but 
real humility IFes at the base of every 
strong character. No thoughtful man can 
know himself at all, and not be humble. 
No thoughtful man can realize the stupen- 
/ dous forces which sustain the universe, 
and not be humble. He will not be ser 
vile to anything or anybody, but he will 
bow in unfeigned reverence before the 
Divine Mind whose greatness shines 
through His works. And out of that rev- 
erence, by which alone you find your true 
position, comes the right self-respect. 
When you feel your insignificance you are 
qualified to fed your greatness. Out of 
your " What is man that Thou art mindful 
of him ? " comes the compensating thought, 
" Thou hast made him a little lower than 
QoA'' {Elohimy 

For a flrreat wliile to come. In 
these words is suggested the chief power 
of religion. It draws us out of the narrow 
view of life. It prompts us to take the 
long look forward. It introduces us to 
the eternities. It connects our fleeting 



earthly life with the high and holy One 
who inhabiteth eternity. It suggests the 
enduringness of the spirit of man, and 
exalts and ennobles our present works and 
da3rs by connecting them with '^a great 
while to come,"— the everlasting life. 

Wliat can David say more onto 
tneel for tboa knowest tby ser- 
▼antt O Lord Ood« On the infinite 
largeness of the Central Intelligence, 
David rests his case. His thankfulness 
and adoration have become too deep for 
words. With beautiful simplicity and 
frankness he asks God to recognize his 
wordless emotion. He is too sincere to 
multiply inadequate expressions, or to try 
to be heard for his ** much speaking." 

" True prayer Is not the imposing sound 
That clamorous lips repeat ; 
But the deep silence of a soul 
That clasps Jehovah's feet." 

Tberefore tiatli tliy servant 
found in bis lieart (been bold) to 
pray tbls prayer unto tbee. It 

seems impious to ask God to remember 
His promise, as though He wete likely to 
forget it; and for this seeming boldness 
David apologizes. *' Do as thou hast 
spoken" is, in one construction, a rank 
impertinence, but David's purpose is to 
show that ht is ready to begin (see margin, 
8), the new era in the national life. Mr. 
Moody's famous revival prayer, " Holy 
Spirit, work like thjrself to-night " sounds 
grossly irreverent, but it is the irreverence 
which inheres in all over -importunate 
prayer. The meaning is, *' Act not accord- 
ing to our littleness and unwortbiness, but 
according to Thy plenitude of power and 
goodness," and it is intended to affect the 
imagination of the hearers so that they 
will open their minds to the divine influ- 
ence. 

Be frank and bold in prayer. Do not 
set up a lot of self -imagined rules of eti- 
quette between yourself and your God. . 
The one thing which you are surely enti- i 
tied to ask for is the presence of the Holy/ 
Spirit, — that is, conscious communion with) 
God, — the one blessing out of which comea[ 
every other good and perfect gift. 
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This lesson suggests the highest privi- 
lege and duty of man,~Commniiion with 
Ood. 

1. Ood is. There never was an age in which the 
existence of God was so indisputably Proven as in 
this age. In all ages men have A^/mmu/ in God, but 
the evidence of His existence from His works is 
more fully wrought out now than ever before, and 
atheism has broken down at every point. 

8. OodJiTmniftnaiit. That is, He is A^^ as well 
7& yonder. Because you are taught to pray, "Our 
Father which art in heaven,"— you must not forget 
that He b also on earth. He is the living energy of 
everything that lives. Whether He has a body or 
not, and a central location, we do not know, but we 
know that He is a Spirit and pervades everything ; 
that He is Mind, Will, and Affection. In trying to 
think of Him, we can scarcely help forming an 
image of Him to assist our thoughts. Nor is this 
wrong, if we do not iT^n/fw^ Him to that image. He 
is Power, Justice, Reason and Love ; and wherever 
these operate there isson*e manifestation of God. 

8. Yon oan lu»ld eemmnnion with Ood by the 
STUDY OF Nature. The great astronomer, dis- 
covering the law of the movements of the stars, 
said, " My God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee I " 
So, whoever finds a law of nature finds a thought of 
God's. 

4. You can hold communion with God by the 
study of Hiftory. The life of mankind on thb 



globe b not a chaotic jumble of occurrences, but an 
orderly sequence where one set of events prepares 
for another, and 
"— thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs." 
6. You can hold communion with God through 
the law of Betribution which, by returning your 
deeds upon your head in punbhroent or reward, teUs 
you plainly that God cares which way you go. 

6. You can hold communion with God through 
Oonieianoe, the ** ought " and the " ought not " of 
your mind, by which God b always with you for 
consultation. 

7. You can hold communion with God through 
His highest man, Jetni, the Christ, who, in his 
words and works expresses the Mind and Feeling of 
God. 

8. You are provided with a means of communion 
with God in Worship and Prayer, by which a 
special energy of your mind brings you into ctire'jt 
contact with the Divine Spirit. You can thank 
Him, adore Him, and petition Him at any rational 
moment of your life, and be perfectly sure of Hb 
response within you,— whether also outside of you 
or not I do not knovr. 

9. It is evident that If, with such resources, you 
are living without the conscious presence, support, 
and direction of your Creator, you are yourself 
gravely at fault. He has given you Mind, Affec- 
tions, Will ; endowed you with Reason, Love, and 
Self-determination, by which to recognize, rever- 
ence, and obey Him. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Petitionarj Prayer. " Prayer for speci- 
^c blessings b a very different thing from com- 
munion with God. Prayer b one thing, petition b 
•quite another. Indeed, hints are given us which 
make it seem that a time will come when spirituality 
shall be so complete, and acquiescence in the Will of 
God so entire, that petition shall be superseded. 
* In that day ye shall ask me nothing.' " Again ^ I 
say not that I will pray the Father for you, for the 
Father Himself bveth you." And to the same pur- 
pose are all those passages in which he discoun- 
tenances the heathen idea of prayer, which consbts 
In urging, prevailing upon God. " They think that 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be 
sot ye therefore like unto them : for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
Him."— Robertson. 

Prayer is not conquering God's reluc- 
tance, but taking hold of God's willing- 
ness. Phillips Brooks. 

ThanksgiTlnc. 

Let a man set out to thank God hon- 
estly foi: the blessings of any one day. The 
effort to recall them will disclose many 
more than he at first thought ; and he will 
iind, too, that in the insight of prayer he 
will discern blessing where his surface- 
thought had only seen grievance. "If 
one should give me a dish of sand, and teU 
me that there were particles of iron in it, I 



might look for them with my eyes, and 
search for them with my clumsy fingers, 
and be unable to detect them ; but let me 
draw a magnet through the dish, and it 
will find every particle by the invisible 
power of attraction. The thankless heart, 
like my finger in the sand, detects no mer- 
cies, but let the thankful heart sweep 
through the day, and it will find in every 
hour some heavenly blessing; only the 
iron in God's sand is gold ! " 
Adoration. 

^ The morning comes, with blushes overspread. 
And I, new-wakened, find a mom within ; 
And in its modest dawn around me spread, 
Thou hear'st the prayer and the ascending 
hymn." 

Commnnion. 

Communion with God ! One scarcely 
dares to write the words. Intimacy and 
sympathy with the central Reason and 
Love of the universe! Yet this bold 
thought is of the essence of prayer. We 
dare to realize and approach the Divine 
Mind, to make God our confidant, to enter 
into harmonious relations with Him, to 
expose ourselves wholly before Him, to 
rest in His everlasting arms. Keenly alive 
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to the necessity of obedience to those 
laws upon which our welfare depends, and 
asking no change in them, we seek to ac- 
quaint ourselves with their Spirit and Mo- 



tive, and to be at one with God. So the 
sense of loneliness and orphanhood happi- 
ly departs from us, and we arc filled with 
an exhaustless and imperturbable peace. 



FOR TOUNQER SCHOLARS. 

What do we now see King David doing ? {}Ve see him fraying). Is he in a ^urch ? 
(Not what we would call a church). In what, then? {In the great tent wkfrv ike ark- 
was). What was the ark the symbol of ? {The symbol of GocPs Presence), Why had 
David gone there to pray ? {Because he felt that he was nearer to God there). Was he 
really nearer ? {No; but it is easier to feel God^s Presence in a solemn place). What 
is it to pray ? (// is to shut my eyes to the world; to lift my heart to God^ and tell Him 
what I think and feel). Oh ! then prayer is not alone asking for things ? (O no : ask- 
ing for things is only a little part of prayer). What is a greater part ? (Thanking God 
. for things). And what is even a greater part ? (Confiding to God all my thoughts and' 
feelings). What! both good and bad? (Yes; all). How can you dare to do that? 
(Because God is my best Friend^ and He loves me). But does He not already know 
your thoughts? (Yes; but he likes to have me tell Him; and it does me good to teir 
Him), And besides ? (Besides y He forgives my bad thoughts ^ and helps me to change 
them). Then I do not wonder that you tell Him all; but do you never ask Him 
for anjrthing ? (O yes : I ask for forgiveness ^ and strength^ and guidance). And what 
else ? (/ ask Him to bless the ones I love). Anything else ? (Sometimes, when I think- 
of Christy I ask God to bless the ones I do not love). And so you come very close to- 
your Creator and Father ? ( Yes : closer than in any other way). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text.— In eivery thing give 
thankB ; for this is the will of Qod in 
Christ Jesus oonoerning you. - 1 Thess. 
5:18. 

Point.— "We should praise and bless 
God for His gifts to us every day. 

Method. — (Let a beautiful church be 
the object used for teaching the Lesson of to-day, 
your own church if possible, if not, some one that 
the children have seen ; or the teacher may describe 
one known in her own experience.) 

Where do we come on each Sunday? What is 
the church sometimes called ? God's house. Why 
do we call it God's house? What do we do ia God's 
house ? If the church is God's house, how ought it 
to be made ? Tr. call attention to different parts of 
the buiklinff,— its site, the beauty and cost of the 
pillars, the ornament, the fresco, the painting. 
Compare with our homes. Why do we build church* 
es in this way ? Teach that it is right to honor God 
in this way by giving to His house the best and the 
most beautiful of aU. A few words might be said 
about the evil of leaving a debt upon a church, and 
the duty of all to sacrifice that God's house may be 
grand and beautiful and free. 

You remember that wliea David came to Jerusa- 
lem to liv«, a very beautiful palace (explain) was 
built for him. Now when David saw thb, and that 
the ark of God was still kept under a tent, he was 
grieved that it should be so. He was ashamed to 
live in a palace and koep the ark of God in a tent. 
(ChiL or Tr. describe this tent or tabernacle, and 



show picture.) So one day as he sat in his beauti- 
ful palace thinking of it, he said to Nathan the 
prophet, " See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but 
the ark of God dwelleth within curtains." The Tab- 
ernacle was nicely made, but, as David said, it was 
made of curtains, was not nearly so grand and beau- 
tiful as the palace of David. He could not bear to- 
think of it, and he determined right away to build a 
house for the ark more costly and beautiful than his 
own. Was this a right feeling ? Yes, for God was- 
pleased with David, and gave him a great rewards 
But yet God did not let David buiki the house or 
temple. Why, do you think? What had David 
done? God did not allow David to buikl the tem- 
ple because he had shed so much blood in wars with 
his enemies, but he gave him a comforting promise^ 
He said that David's son should buiki Him a honser 
and so it was done after the death of David. David 
of course felt very much disappointed that he ooukL 
not build the tomple, but the Lord loved him and 
made him a very great promise. He not only prom- 
ised that David's son shonkl rdgn as king after 
him, and that this son should build thb temple, but 
He said, " Thy throne shaU be established focever." 
That meant that one of David's family shouki 
ahoays sit upon the throne. Do you know who that 
one was? Yes, Jesus Chrbt came of David'ft family, 
and he is the great king over all kings f ocever and 
forever. This promise was given many, many yeai» 
before Christ was bom. Can you tell how many? 
More than a thousand years, and yet the word did 
not f aiL Are God's promises as sure to be fulfilled 
now? Yes, truly the Bibk says'* The word of God 
shall stand forever." God reminded DavSd of the 
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ime when he was a simple shepherd boy, and how 
He had talcen him from foUowing the sheep to be 
ruler over all God's people. He had made David a 
great name. He was honored by all, and now God 
had given him rest from all his enemies. Then God 
promised David that He would do great thmgs for 
his son also. He said *M will be his Father and he 
shall be My son." David felt that God had hon- 



ored him greatly, and to show his gratitude he went 
into the tabernacle and prayed humbly and thank> 
fuUy. The words of David's prayer are in our les> 
son verses to day. As David prayed, so we should 
all pray every day and thank God for the good gifts 
with which He is constantly blessing us. 
Summary. 



SIN, FORGIVENESS AND PEACE. 

LeMon IV.] Psalm. 32 : i-ii. [Oct. 27, 

INTRODUOTION. 



How David's Sin was Brought 
Home to Him.— "And the Lord sent 
Nathan unto David. And he came unto him and 
said: There were two men in one dty; the one 
rich, and the other poor. The rich man had exceed- 
mg many fiocks and herds : but the poor man had 
nothing save one little ewe lamb, which he had 



take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfaring man that was come unto him, out 
took the poor man's lamb, and dressed it for the 
man that was come to him. 

And David's anger was greatly kindled against 
the man ; and he said to Nathan, As the Lord liv- 
eth, the man that hath done this b worthy to die ; 



bought and nourished up : and it grew up together . ^^^ h« shall restore the lamb fourfold because he 

with him and with his children ; it did eat of his own ! ^i^ this thing, and because he had no pity, 

morsel, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his I ^^^ Nathan said to David, Thou art the man."— 

bosom, and was unto him as a daughter. And there 1 * Sam. 12 : 1-7. 

came a traveler unto the rich man, and he spared to ' 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — It is assumed that David's sin was committed about the middle of his reign, 
say 1035, and that this Psalm was written soon after Nathan's rebuke. 

Place.— Jerusalem. David's palace. 

David.— About 50 years old. 

The Story of David's sin, rebuke and repentance is written in 2 Samuel, chapters 
II and 12. 

Recollections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject ? What is the object of 
prayer ? In what other ways, besides prayer, can we hold communion with God.? 

Text : -^'Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christy — Rom. 5:1. (Note: See Revision for a different reading). 

The Scripture Study.-PsALM 32. {Revision). 

Azialsrtioal Questions. -How does David express his joy at being forgiven }—Vs. 
1-2. How describe his condition before he confessed his sin ? — Vs. 3-4. What followed 
his confession ? Vs. 5. How does he exhort others in like straits to turn to the Lord ? - 
Vs. 6. How describe God's help in trouble ? - ^. 7. What instruction, out of his own 
deep experience, does he offer to others ? — Vs.%. What exhortation against obstinate 
perseverance in wrong-doing } -Vs, 9-10. How does he express the joy of reconciliation 
toGod?-Kj. II. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

Blessed. This word must not be made synonymous with haPfy, because it conveys 
the idea of moral peace resulting from the reconciliation of broken moral relations, 
rather than any idea of pleasure or enjoyment. ^Transgression . . Sin . . Ini- 
quity. Transgression, (Heb. pesha), trespass, rebellion, breaking a Iaw,—the overt act 
Sin, (Heb. chqtaah), convejrs the general idea of a break-down of character, failure, 
missing the mark. Iniquity, (Heb. tft/^, injustice, m//«f/fi(?^fa/ Injury inflicted on an- 
other, wii/ulynong, Imputeth; literally reckoneth; the evil intention whicli shows 

a bad moral nature, is cancelled by the open confession which shows a good moral nature 
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t>vercoming the bad. - In whose spirit there ie no goUe ; that is, he was bad enough 
to plan and commit a transgression, but not bad enough to remain untroubled by remorse, 

jto persist in sin and justify it- ^My bones waxed old ; a figure for the decay of 

strength J his guilt preyed on him and weakened him. ^Moisture ; xa/, vitality ; he 

was parched, dried up with vain regrets. ^The iniquity of my sin ; the iniquity is the 

evil intention^ the bad, perverse motive, and that is what is washed out of the heart by 
forgiveness, while the consequences of the sin are not subject to forgiveness, but run on 
and fulfil themselves. David's heart became pure again, but he had to fight the external 

results oi his transgressions all his life. Selah; a musical sign, probably signifying 

"an interlude" or "symphony of musical instruments." — Perowne. - Rejoice, ye 
Tlghteons ; this is undoubtedly a warning to those who have not yet fallen to hold fast 
their integrity. 

Analysis. 
I. The Psalm was written apparently to set forth the goodness of the Lord (Jehovah), 
in delivering David from the bondage of sin. But it is also a teaching-psalm, indicating 
the steps in the process of recovery. For these steps consult the Analytical Ques- 
tions, where they appear in their order. II, The Fifty- First Psalm should be read 

in connection with this, as a luminous revelation of the struggle and aspiration of a sin- 
ful soul after purity and peace. 



fflSTORT AND 
The Pedl of David. With the close 
of the Wars of David came the time of his 
highest power, prosperity, and personal 
glory. But there was a canker at the heart 
of his rose ! His polygamy, by degrading 
his ideal of woman, led him into a sin 
against womanhood, which again led him 
into a sin against the noblest manhood in 
his kingdom, and made him an adulterer, a 
hypocritical scoundrel, a murderer. With 
elaborate minuteness and precision, the 
story of his moral downfall is written in 
the eleventh chapter of the second book of 
Samuel. 

The Rise of David. Can a man, 
fallen so low, ever rise again ? This is the 
burning question. All questions of conse- 
quences, penalties, punishments, sink into 
insignificance beside the awful question. 
Can the stain be washed out of the soulf 
David himsdf flings the minor question of 
punishment away in scorn. "Truth in the 
inward parts,''' "a clean heart," "a right 
spirit," the rehabilitatien of the moral 
nature,— is what he wants, no matter what 
hells it may cost, or whal heavens it may 
lead to. Can such a deadly cancer in the 
nibral nature be cured ? Our story says it 
can, and traces the processes of the Divine 
surgery. 

Immoral Morality* There are those 
(disposed to modify a truth according to its 
assumed coasequences), who hold that it is 



SUGGESTION. 

immoral to teach the doctrine of this story 
- perfect moral recovery, to those who are 
as yet unfallen, on the ground that it will 
weaken their defences by minimizing the 
consequences of sin. These same persons 
will approach the fallen soul with the most 
confident assurances of perfect moral re- 
covery. Thus it would seem that only sin- 
ners are entitled to know the whole truth. 
Happily the idea of practising deceit in the 
interests of morality is disappearing be- 
fore the growing sense of the supreme se- 
curity of truth. It is no longer held neces- 
sary to blind a soul to the facts of life in 
order to save it. 

Incomplete Repentance. David's 
repentance owed its efficacy to its deep 
sincerity, but it will be found very in- 
complete when compared with the Chris- 
tian standards of purity and justice. 
There is no restitution of any kind in it. 
His jstrong moral sense forbids him to fly 
to the puerile Levitical idea of an external, 
sacrificial) biood-at9nement, and he kills 
no hecatomb of cattle to condpne his of- 
fence. But he retains the partner and oc- 
casion of his guilt, and shows no sense 
whatever of any offence against woman- 
hood. "Deliver nie from my blopd-^'^^- 
ness" is his cry ; the other guiltiness does 
not sit heavy on his conscience. The solil- 
oquy of Hamlet's uncle comes much closer 
to the'Christian conception of what repen- 
tance demands : - / c^c^nXo 
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^'Then TU look up; 
My fault is past. fiut« O, what torm of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? * Forgive me my foul murder ?* 
That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 



Of these effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon'd and retain the offenu ? " 

—Hamlet. Ad III, Scent 3. 



TEXTUAL 
Blessed is lie wliose transi^es- 
sion is f orgriTren. I notice a disposi- 
tion on the part of many writefs to make 
out that David's character was really im- 
proved by his downfall and recovery. Even 
Dean Stanley can say, "He is not what he 
was before, bnt he is far nobler and greater 
than many a just man who never fell and 
never repented," This is altogether too 
broad a statement, and demands a discrim- 
ination which the writer immediately 
makes : ^'•He is far more closely bound up 
with the sympathies of mankind than if 
he had never fallen'^ That is unques- 
tionably true. The struggle of a fallen 
soul for recovery is one which men and 
angels (Luke 15 : 7) look upon with solici- 
tude and joy. And it is true that the res- 
tored man has an experience which the un- 
f alien man has not. But it is equally true 
that he who steadfastly resists evil has an 
experience which the other has not, and 
which reveals to him the saving love of 
God in an even larger measure. Shall you 
not thank God with boundless humility 
and gratitude for helping you stand firm ? 
So that while "Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven," is true, it is a higher 
note of truth that "Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it'^ In 
spite of the sentimentalism of many ex- 
positors of this story, which tallies exact- 
ly with the unblushing doctrine of some 
very popular modern fiction, it is not true 
that adultery is the only true way to puri- 
ty, nor that the best route to heaven is via 
hell! 

Wliose Sin is Goirered. Not con- 
cealed, protected, as the word means with 
us, but (probably) overspread with healing 
mercy. The use of the word "covered" as 
a translation of kasah is unfortunate here 
because it makes this sentence appear to 
contradict the central doctrine of the 
Psalm. EwALD renders, dissolved. It is 
no blessing to have sin concealed, provided ' 
you want it cured. 

Impntetli Not Iniquity. Iniquity, 
being the evil intention, is not transfera- 



POINTS. 

ble. David, being the actual culprit, con- 
fesses the iniquity as his own. There is^ 
no ground whatever for rendering the He- 
brew word (chashab) by "impute." It; 
should be rendered reckon, as in Lev. 27 : 
23, and elsewhere. The word "impute," 
having acquired a special theological sig- 
nificance as denoting a fictitious and psy- 
chologically impossible transfer pf guilt or^ 
righteousness from one soul to another, is 
out of place here where nothing of the 
sort is intended. David's meaning is that! 
Jehovah, having forgiven him, will not 
reckon this iniquity against him in any 
moral settlement. As to the theological 
use of the word "impute;" this extract from, 
the Heidelberg Catechism may be useful : — 

How art thou righteous before God ? 

Answer: Only by true faith in Jesus Christ. That 
is : although my conscience accuse me, that I have 
grievously sinned against all the commandments of 
God, and have never k^t any of them, and that I 
am still prone always to all evil, yet God, without 
any merit of mine, of mere grace, ^an/j and im- 
putes to me the perfect satisfactiony righteousness 
and holiness of Christ, as if I had never committed 
nor had any sin, and had myself accomplished all 
the obedience which Christ has fulAUed for me ; if. 
only I accept such benefit with a believing heart."— 

SCHAFF. 

I said, I will confeM my trans- 
firressions unto tbe Lord. There 
are those who will say that to confess your 
sin before the invisible God is the easiest 
of all confessions to make. He will not 
report it ; you stand, in the eyes of your 
fellow-men just where you did before, 
there is no open shame, no loss of position^ 
— it practicably amounts to self -confession, 
and that is all. And it is perfectly 
true that confession to God alone is not 
enough ; — it may be a mere juggle and 
make-shift, a cowardly shirking of respon- 
sibility. Justice demands that you make 
confession to those whom your sin has in- 
jured, whether in mind, body or estate, and 
that you make all possible restitution. But 
nothing will constrain you to do this except 
the other. Unless you yourself see your 
sin as sin, you will neither repent nor res- 
tore. ltisatnj^.^gs^ph^0rQgatmakes 
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self-confession precede and energ^e all 
other confession and restitution. | 

There are three grades of self-exam- > 
ination. The first and highest is self- 
examination before a personal God, con- 
ceived as Holy, Just and Loving, against 
whom your sin is a personal offence, as 
traversing His kind intentions toward you, 
— a perverse, ungrateful, bad return. This 
lajrs hold of your whole nature,-^affections 
and all, and is the most penetrating and ef- 
fective of self-judgments. 

The second is self-examination before 
an impersonal God, or Moral Order, con- 
ceived as universal, just, and necessary to 
personal and social development, welfare 
and happiness. Self-examination before 
this bar can never convict you of anjrtfaing 
worse than mistake. 

The third is the self-examination 
forced upon you by sudden or cumulative 
penalties, before the Law of Retribution, 
conceived as fatalistic and inexorable. 
Self-judgment before this arbiter, convicts 
you simply of ignorance and imprudence. 

The obscuration (it cannot be wholly 
lost) of the consciousness of God brings 
you down to the region of mere prudential 
motives. But the conviction that wrong- 
doing and evil indulgence "don't pay," — 
while it may modify conduct to some ex- 
tent, has never seriously disturbed and 



never will eradicate the sinful disposition. 
For tUs let every one i»ray onto 
Tliee, In tlie time of <it»^<iig out 
sin, {margin). It is to be regretted that 
our Lesson-selectors did not give us the 
Fifty-first Psalm as our study on David's 
sin, for that exhibits the fallen man strug- 
gling, with every faculty of his nature, 
against the^ark power that had mastered 
him, and appealing to God to deliver him, 
not from the pains and penalties, but from 
the moral defilement of evil. . 

Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy k>v- 

ingr kindness : 
According to the mnltitiide of thy tender mercies 

blot out my transgressions. 
Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity. 
And cleanse me from my sin. . . . 
Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts. . . 
Purge me with hyssop, and I shaltbe deain ; 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter tlian snow. 
.. . . Create in me a clean Agari^ O God ; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from thy presence ; -" ' 
And take not thy holy spirit from me. 
. . . Thou hast no pleasure in burnt offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 

despise. 

All this is real, sincere, fervent Here 
is a man wrestling with real sin, whose 
evil is not that it may kill him, or damn 
him, but that it is a moral defilement, 
loathsome, abhorrent, a contradiction of 
his nature and a separation from God. 



fflNTS FOR 

David's downfall reminds us that there 
is a tendency to evil in us from which we 
are never safe. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of our moral freedom. This evil 
tendency in us may be latent for many 
years and then break out and wreck our 
lives, or it may spring into activity at the 
commencement of our career and so bring 
ruin upon us. The common name for this 
moral poison is sin. It ferments in us, 
and then breaks out in acts of transgres- 
sion and active wickedness. The best 
time to deal with this dangerous thing is 
when we are young. Our lesson is there- 
fore on Moral Poison ; How to detect 
it and eradicate it. 

1. How to detect Moral Poison. The first 
thing is to Pay Attention to Yourself. If you 
find yourself deceitful ^-^s^oseA to speak or act the 
thin^ that is not true ; or disposed to be selfish, 
jealous, cruel, revengeful ; or disposed to be cross. 



TEACHERS. 

petulant and undutiful at home and school ; or dis- 
posed to hate or despise goodness and to ridicule 
those who are trying for it ; if you secretly dishlce to 
think of God, and feel an aversion to the study of 
His truth,— then you may be sure that the mcral 
poison isfemuniing in you, 

2. Something to Meat nre Yonnelf By. Vou 
cannot know just where you are morally, unless you 
compare yourself with some standard. The Onm- 
mandments^ for example, are Divine standards of 
conduct. Take the thirds Thou shalt not take 

THE NAME OF THE LORD THY GoD IN VAIN. Are 

you right, measured by that standard ? Take the 
fifths Honor thy father and thy mother. 
Are you doing it ? Take the two great Command- 
ments: Thou shalt love (reverence) the 
Lord thy God. Are you trying to do thatl Thou 

SHALT love (respect) THY NEIGHBOR AS THY- 
SELF. Are you up to that standard? See tiie 
priceless value of these Divine standards, by means 
of which you can tell whether the fatal moral poison 
is at work in your soul. 

3. Another Meuii of Self^Kraminatfcn is 
Prayer. Your Creator teUs you to come before 
Him, to look up into His wise and iovhur fa^ and 
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tell out aU your thoughts and feelings before Him. 
When yoa honestly and sincerely do this, you will 
he surprised (and perhaps ashamed) to find how 
many things were in your heart that you did not 
know about. There is nothing that will reveal you 
-to yourself Hke this. Mind ; you are not to tell Him 
only the part which.you think He would like to hear, 
you are to tell him <i^,— the good and the evil If 
there are bad actions on your conscience, or evil de- 
sires in your heart, tsil Him so. This is Confb»- 
SIGN BBPORB GoD,— the beginning of the cure of 
^in. 

4. BepmtollM. This is the greatest privilege 
which God has given us. Without it, when we have 
started wrong, we would have to go on wrong for- 
ever! With it, we can recover ourselves, and 
twitch off from the wrong track to the right one. 
David fell, fell very k>w,— down into the towest hell, 
he says, but he did not stay there. He called on 
God, and began to climb out, and he got out, and 
becaine an upright man again. 

5. RMtitntioiL Restitution is the Proof of re- 
pentance. The object of repentance is to get your^ 



self right again, before God and man, but you can- 
not do that without trying with all your might to 
make right what your sinful act has made wrong. 
** If I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I 
restore f ourf okl," says Zacchaeus. This is restitu- 
tion ; but the special awf ulness of wrong-doing is 
that its consequences often run on far beyond our 
reach. Sometimes open confession to the injured 
one and to the whole worU, is the only restitution 
we can make, and in that case it should always be 
done. David could not restore Uriah to life, but 
what he could do he did, he spread this confession 
all through the world ; and it comes to us to-day, as 
it has come to millions, with its lesson and warning. 
6. ForgiTeneM is the change of mind toward 
us, on the part of those we have injured, which is 
produced by our repentance. It takes away the 
alienation, the sense of guilt and self-reproach, en- 
ables us Xoforgiv ourselves^ to find peace, and so to 
take up with a free and courageous spirit, the duties 
of restitution, which we aire then glad to perform. 
It renews a right spirit within us, and so stops ih4 
Vforking oftht moral Poison of sin. 



SPECIAL 

Intriniiio MotiTM. '' Eternal hell could 
not make Truth wrong; nor everlasting pleasure 
^ennoble sensuality. 

Do you fancy that men like David, shuddering in 
sight of evil, dreaded a material hell ? I venture to 
say, into true penitence the idea of punishment 
never enters. If it did, it would be almost a relief; 
but O ! those moments in which a selfish act has 
appeared more hideous than any pain which the 
fancy of a Dante could devise I when the idea of 
^he strife of self-wiU in battle with the toving wiU of 
God, prolonged forever, has painted itself to the 
imagination as the real Infinite HeU I " 

High MotiTes get High Results. 
'** Tefl men that salvation is personal happiness, and 
damnation personal misery, and that goodness con- 
^isto in seeldng the one and avoiding the other, and 



POINTS. 

you will get religionists ; but poor, stunted, dwarfish, 
—asking, with painful self-consciousness. Am I 
saved? Ami lost? . . 

Tell men that God is Love ; that Right is Right, 
and Wrong Wrong ; let them cease to admire phil- 
anthropy and begin to love men ; cease to pant for 
heaven and begin to love God ; then the spirit of 
liberty begins. 

When fear has done its work,— whose office is not 
to create holiness but to arrest conscience,— and 
self-abasement has set in in earnest, then the Free 
Spirit of God begins to breathe upon the soul like a 
gale from a healthier climate, refreshing it with a 
more generous and purer love. Prudence is no 
longer left in painful and hopeless struggle writh de- 
sire ; Love bursts the shackles of the soul, and we 
are free." —From Robertson. 



FOR TOUNQER SOHOLARS. 

What happened to the great King David now ? (Tlie worst thing that can happen to 
4inybody), Was his kingdom taken away from him ? (No : worse than that). Did he 
lose his health, his mind, his life } {No : worse tian that; he lost his honor). Will you 
tell roe how ? (He robbed one of his best generals of his wife^ and then had him killed). 
Ah ! that was a downfall indeed, a horrible and shameful abuse of his kingly power. How 
was he made to be sorry for it ? (By means of a brave prophet, named Nathan), What 
did Nathan do? (He told King David his own story in a parable which is so pretty 
that I would like to read it to you. 2 Sam. 12 : 1-7). When Nathan had said, "Thou 
art the man," what did David say ? (He said, " / have sinned against the Lord " ). And 
then i (And then he began to feel very bad). Was he afraid he would be punished? 
iNo : he would have been glad to be punished, if that would undo the wrong). What 
was it that made him feel so bad? (To think that he, the king, should have done so 
shameful a thin^. And besides ? (To think that he had so horribly wronged the man 
and his wife). And besides? (And besides, that he had brought shame upon his reli- 
gion and his God), What did he do? (All that he could to undo thewron^. And 
then ? (He openly confessed what he had done). And then ? (He asked God to take the 
xvilout of his heart, so that he should do wrong no more). And finally ? (He became 
an upHght man again). ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ (^OOglC 
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Gk>lden Text.— Therefore being Jus- 
tifled by faith, we have peaoe with 
Gk>d thronc;h our Lord Jesue Christ. — 
Rom. 5 : i. 

Point; "We should repent of our 
sins, and confess them before Gk>d. 

Method. — How many of you have ever 
tinned ? What is it to sin ? Do you know of any 
one that has ever lived who did not sin? Jesus 
never sinned. Do we know of any other person who 
has lived without sin ? No, there is no one else who 
has not at some time done wrong. But that is no 
excuse for any one who has failed. Sin is always a 
dreadful thing, and we shoukl strive against it with 
all our souls, and pray to God to help us. AU 
through the Bible we zx9 taught how dreadful sin 
is, by the way in which it is punished. God does 
not look upon sin with the least degree of aUowance. 
He punishes it every time. No matter how great or 
how good a person may have been, if he does wrong, 
his sin is just as bad in the eyes of God. It must be 
punished. What kind of a man was David? He 
was great and good. He was king, and he k>ved 
God and wished to serve Him. But when he forgot 
God, and thought only of his own selfish desires, 
then he was led away and did a very great wrong. 
The Bible tells us all about it. It never hides any 
wrong-doing, even in the lives of its great, good 
men. If the Bible was like other books, it might 
seek to hide these things from us, and tell us only 
what is good of God's children ; but the wrong, as 
well as the good, is all written down in His word for 
you and for me, as a lesson to us and to every body 
who is tempted by a selfish nature. It was selfish- 
ness, love of himself, and a wish to please himself, 
that led David to sin. David was indeed a good 
man, and really loved God and wished to please 
Him. He did a great many noble and beautiful 
thmgs for the sake of the Lord, but he was not 
always watchful One sad day he became careless, 
forgot to watch, and feU into sin. One sin led to 
another and another, and at last ended in murder. 
He did not strike a man and kill him with his own 
hand, but he sent to his general to place a man 
whom he wished dead in the front of the battle, 
where he would surely be killed. Was not that just 
as bad as though he had killed the man himself? 
I think God thought so, for He sent the prophet 
Nathan to tell David how dreadful his sin was. But 
I am gkul to tell you that David bitterly repented of 
his sin, and humbly and earnestly prayed God to be 
forgiven. He felt full of grief, and confessed his 
sin not only to Nathan and to God, but to all the 
people by writing psalms about his guilt. In the 
psalm of our lesson toKlay he tells us how badly he 
felt while he tried to keep his sin hidden, but that 



God forgave him, and peace came when be con- 
fessed it. When we have done wrong, is it *all that 
is necessary to just confess our sin to God and tell 
Him that we are sorry ? • No, I t^ink not. W> must 
go to God surely; but I am sure He will send us to- 
the ones whom we have injured to confess to them 
also, and to do all in our power to repair the wrong 
we may have done, before He will fully forgive us. 
David cried out to God " Have mercy upon me, O 
God." He did not try to excuse his fault, to say 
that others had done just as badly as he, or that 
others had tempted him or influenced him to do 
wrong. No ; Jie said *' I acknowledge my trans* 
gression, my sin is ever before me." It was like a 
great blot on this pure white page. (Tr. show white 
page of book with a large blot of ink.) He could 
not hide it from the eyes of God, or from his own 
eyes. It was of no use to try. It was better to re. 
pent (be sorry) and confess to God. David prayed 
to be cleansed from his sin. He wanted this horri- 
ble blot to be wiped out. He said " Blot out my 
transgressions. Cleanse me from my sin." 

Speak of a Uttle, pure, innocent baby. God made 
man pure, every thing — thoughts, wishes, feel- 
mgs— clean and white. (Tr. show glass of pure 
water). Sin came, (Drop ink into water), and 
all was polluted. David prayed for a clean heart. 
Tr. show bottle stained and soiled with ink. Wash 
the outside and put upon it a label with word 
'' Milk." Wottkl that make any one believe the bot- 
tle contained milk? No. So David knew that, 
though he might be labeled '* good" by people who 
only heard his words, God couki see into his stained 
heart. Wash the outside of the bottle never s» 
clean, it is stiU dirty, for the real stains are insider- 
David wanted a dean heart, one that would not 
want to sin, ~ to be clean inskle at well as out. 
That was what he meant when he said in another 
pealm *' Thou desirest truth in the inward parts "— 
truth in the heart David's sin was terrible, the 
blot was very Large and black ; but God b very mer- 
dtuL He is always ready to forgive and bless those 
who repent and call upon Him for mercy. David 
knew that God was loving and kind, and he went 
freely to Him, confessed his sin, was forgiven, and 
received that peace which only God can give. Then 
he sang our psalm of to-day, and said " Thou art my 
hiding place ; thon shalt preserve me from trouble ; 
thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliver- 
ance." 

David promised when he was forgiven to teach 
other sinners the way of the Lord. He also said that 
he would sing aloud and praise the Lord that others 
might see his joy. In the Summary let Tr. W. B. 
points learned of David; Sinned, Repented, Con- 
fessed, Prayed, Promised, Sang praises. Application. 
Whafshould sinners do now ? VMiat should we do ? 
Summary. 
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Three 'Words of Btrength. 

There are three lessonsl would write— 
Three words, as with a borning pen. 

In tracings of eternal Ught, 
Upon the hearts of men. 

Have Hope! Though clouds environ round 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow- 
No night but hath its mom. 

Have Faith I Where'er thy bark is driven— 
The calm's disport, the tempest's mirth- 
Know this : God rules the host of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 

Have Lovel Not love alone for one : 
But man, as man, thy brother call ; 

And scatter, like the circling sun. 
Thy charities on all. 

Thus grave these lessons on thy soul- 
Hope, Faith, and Love— and thou shalt find 

Strength when life's surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 

—Schiller. 



Patmit Continuanoe. 

Whatever is worth beginning is worth 
finishing. There may be a long time be- 
tween the beginning and finishing. Solo- 
mon's Temple was not built in a day, but 
every row of stoneh brought it nearer com- 
pletion. A poor woman had a supply of 
coal laid at her door by a kind neighbor. 
A very little girl came out with a small 
fire-5hov«l, and began to take up a shovel- 
ful at a time, and carry it to a sort of bin 
in a cellar. A gentleman passing said, 
" Do you expect to get all that coal in with 
that little shovel ? " Modestly she replied, 
" Yes, sir, if I work long enough." It is 
not enough to begin the race: you must 
reach the goal if you would have the prize. 
—Sunday-School Chronicle. 



Don't Hinder. 
Next in practical importance to the 
being possessed by a purpose of doing 
something in the world, is the being pos- 
sessed by a purpose of not hindering oth- 
ers in their doing whatever they have to do 
in the world. A man, or a woman, who 
keeps out of other people^s way, by not 
standing in a door, by not halting on a 
street-crossing, by not blocking a church 
aisle, fills a place in the world without fill- 
ing anybody else's place. And there are 
such persons on earth, however rarely they 
are stumbled upon.-S. S. Times. 



Rewards Afterward. 
Everybody wants the rewards of hon- 
est and laborious endeavor ; but not every- 
body is willing to give the honest labor 
which is necessary to win the rewards of 
such endeavor. There is a Jewish story 
of a little boy who, while studying his 
Hebrew alphabet, was told that when he 
had learned his letters an angel would 
drop him a piece of money from the skies. 
Thereupon the little fellow, instead of re- 
doubling his lesson study, b^an to look 
up to see the promised money drop from 
the skies, and so his progress in knowledge 
was stayed. There is a great deal of this 
kind of looking for the reward of work be- 
fore the work itself is done. Men are told 
that they shall have skill, or standing, or 
reputation, or character, if only they will 
persevere in faithfulness in the tine of their 
present endeavor ; and at once they begin 
to look for the promised reward, instead of 
sticking at that which would bring it to 
them^r bring them to it. On every side 
ther«^ stand idle star-gazers expecting the 
dropping of unearned rewards from the 
skies ; and there they are likely to stand. — 
S. S. Times. 



A Word of Cheer. 

In a letter comes a word of cheer for all 
Sunday-school workers — not merely the 
one to whom it happened to be sent : " All 
the boys that were members of our Sun- 
day-school then, and have since grown into 
men, have tiuned out so well, — all of good 
habits, I think, and of unblemished reputa- 
tion — that I ache to have the other chil- 
dren who ought to be in the Sunday-school 
to-day have the like opportunity for true 
development"— Unity. 

Says the Unitarian Herald: " Dr. 
Lewis, an old Welsh divine, composed a 
sixpenny pamphlet on * How Sin came in- 
to the World.' A friend of his advised 
him to make a shilling pamphlet of it and 
to tell men how to get sin out of the worid, 
adding that it would be well worth the ad- 
ditional sixpence." 

Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 
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Senator Stanford's Method. 

The other day I asked the millionaire 
senator from California : **How would you 
abolish bQ;gary V 

"There is only one way," he said. "Dry 
up the source -abolish the conditions that 
make beggars. To try to cure poverty by 
street charity, is like tr3ring to stop a hole 
in your roof by mopping up the puddles 
that g^ather on your floor." 

I asked him if he would specify the 
conditions. 

"Yes," he said, "I can vaguely indicate 
them. Let me say in the first place that it 
is not millionaires that cause poverty by a 
good deal Nobody is worse off because 
the Vanderbihs are worth |2oo,ooo,ooo. If 
they had not the wealth it would not exist 
at all. It is only in those communities 
where millionaires are possible, that the 
average citizen has enough to eat. Now, 
what causes poverty? 

" I. Ignorance of how to save money. I 
found beggars in California in 1850, when 
any man could go out with a tin pan and 
earn I5 before breakfast. When by work- 
ing three hours a day a man could make 
his board and clothes, there were always 
shiftless creatures around whom the rest 
had to support. It js the same way now. 
The soil is wonderfully fruitful there. 
Merely 20,000 men produce all the wheat 
of the State and export 1,000,000 tons of it 
-every year, and yet there are beggars. We 
can cut, thrash and sack wheat at an ex- 
pense of I 1-2 cents per 100 pounds, pota- 
toes cost only 1-2 cent a pound, and flour 
is only $4 a barrel, and yet there is want. 
An important cause is unthrift. People do 
not understand economy or practise it, as 
almost every rich man has had to do at 
some time in his life. I really believe 
that there would be beggars in the world 
before night if $20 gold pieces were to be 
sown broadcast every morning, and so dis- 
tributed that every man, woman and child 
was certain to get some. 

"2. The sale and use of liquor. As long 
as there aie ten times as many saloons in 
this country as there are of both churches 
and schools, and they are mainly supported 
by the very poor, the sources of misery are 
pretty obvious. 

"3. A lack of manual training. This 



last need is most serious. If so many 
people coidd be taught trades that the en- 
tire product of this country were doubled 
next year, the wages would be doubled, 
either in increase of money received or in 
the smaller cost of the necessities of life 
to be bought. More capable skilled hands 
—that is one of our greatest needs. My 
great hope Is in my university, which I 
wish to build so tall and deep and broad 
that the rudiments of every useful trade 
and occupation may be taught When 
everybody knows how to do some diflicult 
and useful thing, poverty will rapidly dim- 
inish."— Exchange. 



Truth. 



Truth is beautiful as well as safe and 
mighty. In the incident related below, a 
boy twelve years old, with only truth as a 
weapon, conquered a smart and shrewd 
lawyer who was fighting for a bad cause. 

"Truth is the highest thing man may 
keep," and the noblest child or man Is he 
who keeps the truth ever between his lips. 

Walter was the important witness in a 
law-suit. One of the lawyers, after cross- 
questioning him severely, said, — 

"Your father has been talking to you 
and telling you how to testify, hasn't he ?" 

"Yes," said the boy. 

" Now," said the lawyer, " just tell us 
how your father told you to testify." 

"Well," said the boy, modestly, "father 
told me that the lawyers would try and 
tangle me in my testimony ; but, if I would 
just be careful and tell the truth, I could 
tell the same thing every time.** 

The lawyer didn't try to tangle up that 
boy any more. — Exchange. 



Colorless Secularism. 
The supernatural denied, the mystery 
of life forgotten, with no cross and no res- 
urrection in its history, and no judgment 
in its horizon, it has power over neither 
heart nor conscience; and with no mes- 
sage but a denial of faith, and no evangel 
but the evolution of humanity, it is without 
a prayer in its weakness, or a song in its 
work. This is the most barren product of 
our nineteenth century religious life, the 
least among the spiritual forces of our 
time.— Anon. . 
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The Literary Influenoe of the Bible. 

We are very far from claiming the Bible 
as the only agency in creating the beauty 
and strength of English and German lit- 
erature, but it is simply a matter of fact 
that no other causes have been so power- 
ful or so far-reaching. Without it there 
could have been no Milton, no Carlyle, 
Emerson, or Ruskin, and probably, if the 
secret influence could be discovered which 
created ancestral habits of thoughtfulness, 
no Shakespeare or Goethe or any of the 
great writers of peasant origin. We should 
have had others undoubtedly, but of far 
inferior quality of mind and heart. When 
we examine tiie Bible with the sternest 
critical eyes, we are compelled to admit 
that it is great enough to be the cause of 
all which we have ascribed to its influence. 
Without speaking of its moral or religious 
qualities it is evident that its literary merits 
are supreme. Let any one go through it 
from Genesis to Revelation, and while he 
will find passages that are now unspeaka- 
bly uninteresting, yet on every page will 
be found some pearl of great price, which, 
even if it were not regarded as a sacred 
word, the human race would never allow 
itself to forget. The literary qualities of 
the Bible have been largely forgotten in 
the far greater grandeur of its religious 
and moral qualities, but the sacred Book 
could never have retained the respect of 
scholars or, indeed, wholly of the ignorant, 
if it had been a crude, incondite, and con- 
fused jumble, like the Koran. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of the most profound con. 
gratulation that a book that was to be read 
daily in so many homes, and weekly in all 
the churches, and which was to be the first 
popular literature of so many nations, 
should be cast in such excellent literary 
form. What its influence has been in the 
quickening of imagination and thoughtful- 
ness, and as an inspiration of literature, 
can, of course, never be measured, but it 
is only second to the moral and religious 
influence it has exerted. A large part of 
this result among English-speaking people 
is due to the translators of our popular and 
long-used version. Whatever this lacks in 
accuracy, it is certainly a " well of English 
undefiled,'* and its place can never be taken 
by anything which is not its equal. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 



The Mother's Bisk. 

A FEW days ago, upon hearing her mo- 
ther relate a startling fact, I saw an expres- 
sion of doubt, instantly suppressed, pass 
over the mobile face of a bright girl friend. 
When opportunity offered, she said : *'Do 
you know I would give anything I can 
think of if mamma had never told me 
there were fairies and a Santa Gaus. Un- 
til I was a great girl I believed in those 
myths, against all ridicule and reason, sole- 
ly upon faith in her assurances. . I shall 
never forget the shock I received when she 
lightly told me that 'such ideas were for 
little girls,* and I was now old enough to 
'know better.' I lost then what I can never 
regain -implicit belief in mamma's word. 
If she says anything surprising, that horri- 
ble doubt of its truth always flashes over 
me." 

A lovely mother, one whose life is bound 
up in her children, said to her eight-year- 
old daughter: "I would not be a little girl 
and not believe in elves and fairies for any- 
thing; it is one of the greatest delights of 
being a little girl. Of course there is a 
Santa Cans." Marjorie's trust was se- 
verely taxed last Christmas, but though she 
cast troubled glances at mamma, the beau- 
tiful cable of perfect trust seemed able to 
bear the strain. It must snap some day. 

In most instances, as in this, the motive 
in such deceptions is purely kindness, the 
idea that to believe in these creations of 
fancy adds to a child's enjoyment of them. 
Even if this notion were true, would the 
pleasure gained pay for the deception prac- 
tised ? I think, however, that comparisor 
will invariably lead to the conclusion that 
children who laugh most merrily at and 
enjoy most heartily Santa Claus with his 
pack and bells, are those who know it is 
"all for fun" ; and those who listen with 
keenest zest to fairy tales are they who re- 
gard them as flights of fancy. As flights 
of fancy such stories fulfil their mission.— 
S. S. Times. 

The success of sainthood is the success 
attained by struggle and suffering, and 
achieved by faith — a success of honor, of 
clean hands and pure heart, of service to 
man and glory to God.— Bishop Doane. 

** 'Tis our own wisdom molds oar state. 
Our faults and virtues make ourfate.^ 
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Bevarenoe. 

No character is truly noble without rev- 
erence ; that consciousness of the immen- 
sity and the mystery of life, which touches 
the heart with awe and tempers the mind 
with humility. Follow any thought far 
enough and it will lead you to ahar steps. 
Every longing for truth, every aspiration 
for usefulness, sooner or later taps at a 
temple door and seeks admittance there. 
Truly the undevout astronomer is mad, for 
there is no blade of grass that does not 
prophesy soul, not a sob breaks through 
the life of a babe but calls for God. When 
we have exhausted all names there press 
everywhere evidences of the presence of 
the Nameless One. However brave and 
active the life may be, if it is untouched 
with reverence it is like that Florentine 
tower which Giotto conceived in such 
beauty, of which Longfellow has sung, 
i*Wanting still the completeness of the 
spire."— Unity. 



Two to One. 

Thou hast two ears and but one mouth, 

Remember it, I pray ; 
For there is that that thou must hear, 

And little say. 

Thou hast two eyes and but one mouth, 

Ponder the reason well ; 
Full many things thou art to see, 

And few things teU. 

Thou hast two hands and but one mouth, 

Nature has rightly done. 
For she has given two for work, 

For eating, one. 

—Selected. 



The crown of patience cannot be re- 
ceived where there has been no su£Eering. 
If thou refusest to suffer, thou refusest to 
be crowned : but if thou wish to be 
crowned, thou must fight manfully and 
suffer patiently. Without labor none can 
obtain rest, and without contending there 
can be no conquest. — Thomas aKEMPis. 

Bconomy of fifanotion. 

A German boy was reading a blood- 
and-thunder novel. Right in the midst of 
it he said to himself : " Now this will 
never do. I get too much excited over it. 
I can't study so well after it. So here 
goes ! " And he flung the book out into 
the river. He was Fichte, the great Ger- 
man philosopher. — Register. 



Modem Angels. 

Angels of mercy were never more 
abundant and never more beautiful than 
they are to-day. They may not come down 
from heaven on broad white wings. They 
may walk the solid earth, and eat and 
drink, like other people. They may even 
tip the scales at two hundred. But there 
is a gospel of peace and good will in their 
voices. Their feet are swift to do good ; 
and there is a heavenly love-shine in their 
faces. - Exchange. 



Humanity's Debt to the Jews. 

Prof. Huxley, in his article on Agnos- 
ticism, says : "All that is best in the ethics 
of the modem world, in so far as it has not 
grown out of Gfeek thought or barbarian 
manhood, is the direct development of the 
ethics of old Israel. There is no code of 
legislation, ancient or modem, at once sa 
just and so merciful, so tender to the weak 
and poor, as the Jewish law." Exchange. 

We are in hot-haste to set the world right 
and to order all affairs ; the Lord hath the 
leisure of conscious power and unerring 
wisdom, and it will be well for us to learn 
to wait— C. H. Spurgeon. 



God is the light, itself unseen, which 
makes everything visible, and clothes them 
in colors. The eye does not perceive the 
ray, but the heart feels the warmth. Jean 
Paul. 

Christ comes with a blessing in each 
hand — forgiveness in one and holiness in 
the other— and never gives either to any 
who will not take both.— Thomas Adams. 



It is a great deal better to live a holy 
life than to talk about it Lighthouses do 
not ring bells and fire cannon to call atten- 
tion to their shining — they just shine. 

If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset 
into the life of any man or woman, 1 shall 
feel that I have worked with God. — 
George Macdonald: 

Moderation is the pleasure of the 
wise. 



The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 

morals. 



Good manners are apytof^ 
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THE TRIBES UNITED UNDER DAVID. [Oot6.X889. 



XLJLB.~Bletenth Century, B. C. Probably David became kihsr of Judah in 1055, and of all Israel in 1048. 

PLAOT.— Hebron, the capital of Judah ; and Jebus (Jerusalem), now 

become the capital of united Israel. 



THE SCRIPTURE; 2 Sam. 6 : 1-18. (/Revision). 



1 Then canoe all the tribes of Israel to David un- 
to Hebron, and spake, saying. Behold, we are thy 
bone and thy flesh. 

2 In times past, when Saul was king over us, it 
was thou that leddest out and bronghtest in Israel ; 
and the Lord said to thee. Thou shalt feed my peo- 
ple, Israel, and thou shalt be * prince over Israel. 

3 So all the elders of Israel came to the king to 
Helnx>n; and king David made a covenant with 
them in Hebron before the Lord ; and they anoint- 
ed David king over Israel. 

4 David was thirty years old when he began to 
reign, and he reigned forty years. 

5 In Helnron he reigned over Judah seven years 
and six months ; and in Jerusalem he reigned thirty 
and three years over all Israel and Judah. 

6 ' And the king and his men went to Jerusalem 
against the Jebusites, the inhabitants of the land : 
which spake unto David, saying, « Except thou 
take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not 



come in hither; thinking, David cannot come in 
hither. 

7 Nevertheless David took the stronghold of 
Zion ; the same is the dty of David. 

8 And David said on that day, Whosoever smit- 
eth the Jebusites, let him get up to the watercourse,^ 
and smiie the lame and the blind, * that are hated 
of David's soul. Wherefore they say, • There are 
the blind and the lame ; he cannot come into the 
house. 

9 And David dwelt in the stronghold, and called 
it the city of David. And David built round about 
from Mi Ho and inward. 

10 And David waxed greater and greater; for the 
Lord, the God of hosts, was with him, 

11 *o And Hiram king of Tyre, sent messengers to 
David, and cedar trees, and carpenters, and masons ; 
and they built David an house. 

12 And David perceived that the Lord had estab- 
lished him king over Israel, and that he had exalted 
his kingdom for his people Israel's sake. 



« Or. Uadtr. • See 1 Chr. xi. 4^. « Or. 7*A#« sJka/i not comt in hither, but the blind and the lame shall turn 
thee a/way . ^ Or, and as for the lame and the blind, that are hated of David* s soul. * Another reading is, that 
hate David* s soul. * Or, the blind and the lame shall not come into the house, ^o See 1 Chr. xi v. 1-16. 



Bmbjeet :— Our Duty to Our Country. 

Text:— "Behold, how good and liow pleaa- 
aat it if for brothron to dwoU together in 
unity."— Psalm 133 : i. 

Other Yeniona :— i Chronicles, 11 : 1-9 ; 14 : 1-2. 



BeooUeetions of Last Beriew Letion.— What 
was the chief historical feature of our last quarter's 
study ? Who were the principal characters ? Give 



the closing scene in the life of the First King of 
Israel. 

Analysii.— I. David, king of Jndah, becomes 
king of all Israel ;— vj. 1-5. II. Jeboa, the cen- 
tral stronghold of the land, is captured by Davidi 

and becomes his capital;— vj. 6-8. III. The 

Capital Citj is enlarged and strengthened; an 
alliance is formed with the king of Tyre; and 
David's kingdom is firmly established \—^s. 9-12. 



AXALTTIGAL i^jnUmO'W%,^WhUe David was king of fudah, what embassy cawu to him J—Vs. i. 
What roasom didthty (UUge why David should becomo king of all Israel —Vs. 2. What was the result of 
the M4g9ttation?^Vs, 3, How old was David when he became king of Judah^ how long did he reign in 
Judah cUone^ and hew long over united Israel?— ^"1* When David went to capture Jerusalem^ with what 
foolisk conJidoHce did the inhabitants of thcU stronghold taunt him ?— Vs, 6. How is the stratagem by which 
Me took the city hinted at ?— Vs. 7-8. How is his occupation and improvement of the city as his capital told 
in few words ?— Vs. 9. What of his prosperity ?— Vs, 10. What of the building of Ms palace ?— Kj. 11. 
}^hat of David's confidence in his divine right to be king?—Vs* 12. 

IJM80V8.—1. There are two daaaei of dntiea : duties to God. and duties to man. Both of these are 
Qnited in onr dvtf to oor oonntry. Our country is one part of the great Kingdom op God, and it is our 
^ty to help make justice and love prevail in it.— --^. In onr leiaon the twelve tribes united, and chose a 
kmg to rule them, which was perhaps the best thing they could do at the time, but tue cannot throw off our 
responsibilities on cmy king. We have to learn to nrie ourselves. God has shown us that we are capable of 

setf-govemmtot, and that therefore He hoMs us responsible for wrong rule. 8. We haTO no king ; but 

simply a President whose duty it is to see tiiat the will of the people is done. He mains no laws ; his busi- 
ness is to execute the laws which the people make. All this is very different from the state of things in King 

David's time, and it shows how far we have advanced in the art of self-government. 4. Bnt we fhall 

snrely fall ba^ md be under a king, and lose our liberty, if we do not study to be honest, intelligent, 

brave, Idnd, and just. ^Yon jonng people have got to help rule this country pretty soon, and it will be a 

black day for our country if you are not honest, brave and just when you take hold of the work. 6. The 

beginning of self^ovemment and good citizenship is to reverence God and ke^ His Command- 
ments. 
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TUCK.— Indeterminate. 



THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION. 



[Oot. 13, 18891 



Not long after the coronation of David. PLACX.~The ark was at Kirjatb- 

JEARIM, {Forest City) , 7 miles west of Jerusalem. 



THE SCRIPTURE t— 2 

1 *And David again gathered together &U the 
chosen men of Israel^ thirty thousand. 

2 And David arose, and went with all the people 
that were with him, from Baale Judah, to bring np 
from thence the ark of God,* which is called by the 
Name, even the name of the Lord of hosts tiiat "* 
sitteth upon the oherubim. 

3 And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, 
and brought it out of the house of Abinadab that 
was in * the Mil : and Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of 
AUnadab, drave the new cart. 

4 And they brought it out of the house of Abina- 
dab, which was in • the hill, with the ark of God ; 
and Ahio went before the ark. 

5 And David and all the house of Israel played be- 
fore the Lord * with all manner of insirumetUs 
made of ^^ fir wood, and with harps, and with psal- 
teries, and with timbrels, and with ^^ castanets, and 
with cymbals. 

6 And when they came to the threshing-floor of 
Nacon, Uzzah put forth his handXo the ark of God, 
and took hold of it ; for the oxen " stumbled. 



6:1-12. (Revision). 

7 And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Uzzah ; and God smote him there for his " error ; 
and then he died by the ark of God. 

8 And David was displeased, because the Lord 
had broken forth upon Uzzah : and he called that 
place ** Perez-uzzah, unto this day. 

9 And David was afraid of the Lord that day ; 
and he said. How shall the ark of the Lord come- 
untome? 

10 So David would not remove the ark of the 
Lord unto him into the dty of David ; but David 
carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom the 
Gittite. 

11 And the ark of the Lord remained in the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite three months : and 
the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all his house. 

12 And it was told king David, saying, the Lord 
hath blossed the house of Obed-edom, and all that 
pertaineth unto htm, because of the ark of God>^ 
And David went and brought up the ark of God 
from the house of Obed-edom into the dty of David 
with joy. 



» See 1 Chr. 18 : 6-14. 
1 Chr. 18-8. w Or, 



1 Chr. 18-8. «> Or, cypress. " Or, sisira. « Q\ 
The brtack of Umtah. ^^ See 1 Chr. 15 ; 25-~l< 



• Heb. vfhertm^oH is coiled the Name. ^ Or. dweUeth between, • Or. G$heah, » See 



. were restive. 
6:S. 



Or.threwit de/wtu ^ Or, raskneu. " That is. 



ihip of CK>d in his kingdom, David calls the people 
together for the purpose of bringing the ancient 

ark to the new capital ;—z' J. i-4« H. The im- 

pofiag and joyful proeaftioii, Ot was seven 
miles from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem) is inter- 
rupted by an acddent which is interpreted as a sign 

of Divine displeasure ;—rj. 5-11. IIL The ark 

if finallT, with great precautions (vx. 13), safely 
deposited in Jerusalem ;~yj. 12. Seei Chrow. is. 



Subject:— Reverence for God. 

Text :— " The Lord loveth the g^tes of Zioa 
more than all the dwellingi of Jacob.*'— Psalm 
87:2. 

SccoUcctioni of Last Lefson.— By what means 
was David made king over all Israel ? What dty 
did he take for his capital ? What lesson did we 
draw from the uniting of the twelve tribes ? 

Analyiii.— I. Besolved to rectore the wor- 



AKALYTICAL QXTESTIOIIS.— (f^o/ new cusembly of the people ded David convene f-^Vs. i. Upon 
what relifiaus expedition did they set forth ?— Vs. 2. Haw did they attempt to transport the ark^ and wk& 
drove f—Vs. 3. How was the procession formed^ and by what was it accompanied?^ Vs. 4-J, What acci- 
dent happened at the threshingfloor of Nacon ?— Vs. 6. What interpretation does the writer put upon this 
accident ?— Vs. 7. What effect did this event have upon David?— Vs. 8-9. What dispositiem did he make 
<rf the ark?— Vs. la How long was it left there? — Vs. n. Hew was the ark finally taken to ferusa- 
lem?—Vs. II-I2. 

WOBD STITDIBS AMD CEITIOAL VOTES.— The oxen stumbled; see 1 Chron. 13:9, margin,, 
where the alternative reading is, tkrew it down. The plain fact appesuv to be that in driving up on to the 
clay threshing-floor, the ark was thrown off on to Uzzsih and hurt him so that he died— -Tha anfpcr of tho 
Lord; this is an interpretation which the writer puts upon the accident. It bekmgs to the coo c eptions of 
that age. We know now that " the High and Holy One " does not strike His creatures domi in a sudden. 

flush of hot anger, and that accidents are not to be interpreted as evidences of Divine displeasure. David 

was diaploaood; naturally enough. He had assembled all Israel to witness the transportation of thearic to 

Jenisafem, and the whole pageant was spoiled by this untoward acddent. ^Usto thii day; this appeal to 

an andent commemorative name shows that a long time had elapsed between the event and this narratioa 
ofit. 

USSOVS.— 1. BovoKOAOO is the lesson taught by this story. The ark that David carried to Jerusalem 
was only an ornamented wooden chest, but it was to these people a sign of God's pieaenqe, and theirvenera* 

tion for it lifted their thoughts from earth to heaven. ^8. BoTOroaoo is that quaBty of oar minds by 

which we look up to what is nobler and better than ourselves. We never shall grow great and good ooradves. 

if we do not learn to respect, to admire, to reverence great and good beings. S. I hftTO hoaHl yonng 

people say that they did not quite know what worship is, nor what the good of it is. Worship is Uftinff 
your thoughts and feelings toward God who is the supreme excellence, nobleness and goodness, and its use 

is to help make us like Him. This sounds like a very boki thing to say, but Jesaa said it (Matt. 5 : 4$). 

4. Tho opposito of Reverence is the mocking disposition which lovesandrevwsnoes nothing. If you have 
that disposition, do your utmost to get rid of it, for it will ruin you. Fight agaiast it.as for your Itfe.' Ask 
God to take it out of you ; and as you lift your thoughts to Him, you will find yourself trsMfomsd.— §. 
Loam to roTOtonoo Truth, and Justice, and Goodness. Wherever you see one standing upfortiath, respect 
him for it, even if you do not agree with him. Wherever you see one takingthe part of the weak agaiiist the 
strong, take his side and help him. Wherever you see one doing good to the unfortunate and distressed, go 
and do likewise. You will not find any ark of God in such scenes, but you will find the reed Presence id ^A^ 
whenvernoUe thing, u. being done. Digitized by (^OOglC 



IrtMonXH.] 



DAVID'S THANKSGIVING PRAYER. [Oot.20,l88» 



.—Indeterminate. Evidently not nany jcus after our last lesson. PLAQI.— Jerusalem. 



THE SCRIPTURE; t Sam. 7 : 18-29. {Revision), 



i8 Then David the Idnsr went in, and sat before 
the Lord ; and he said, Who am I, O Lord God, 
And what is my house, that thou hast brought me 
thus far? 

19 And this was yet a small thing In thine eyes, O 
Lord God ; but thou hast spoken also of thy ser- 
vant's house for a great while to come ; * and this 
too after the manner of men, O Lord God I 

ao And what can David say more unto thee ? for 
thou knowest thy servant, O Lord God. 

21 For thy word's sake, and according to thine 
own heart, hast thou wrought all this greatness, to 
make thy servant know it. 

33 Wherefore thou art great, O Lord God : for 
there is none like thee, neither is there any God be- 
side thee, according to all that we have heard with 
our ears. 

23 * And what one nation in the earth is like thy 
people, even like Israel, whom God went to redeem 
unto himself for a people, and to make him a name, 
and to do great things for you, and terrible things 
for thy land, before thy people, which thou redeem- 
edst to thee out of £gypt,/raMr the nations and 
their gods? 



24 And thou didst establish to thyself thy people 
Israel to be a people unto thee forever ; and thou^ 
Lord, becamest their God. 

25 And now, O Lord God, the word that thou 
hast spoken concerning thy servant, and concerning 
his house, confirm thou it forever and do as thou 
hast spoken. 

26 And let thy name be magnified forever, sai^ng. 
The Lord of hosts is God over Israel : and the 
house of thy servant David shall be established be- 
fore thee. 

27 For thou, O Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
hast revealed to thy servant, saying, I will build thee 
an house : therefore hath thy servant ' found in his 
heart to pray this prayer unto thee. 

28 And now, O Lord God, thou art God, and thy 
words are truth, and thou hast promised this good 
thing unto thy servant : 

29 now therefore ' let it please thee to bless the 
house of thy servant, that it may continue forever 
before thee : for thou, O Lord God, hast spoken it ; 
and with thy blessing let the house of thy servant b& 
blessed forever. » 



* Or. andthis is tht law of man, O Lord God. 
aian* in tkt earthy ttc. 



^ Or, And who is liks thy^ople, like Israel, a nation that is 
' Or, been bold. • Or, begin and bless. 



Snbjeet:— Communion with God. 

Tut:—** In everything giTe thanks ; for thii 
is the will of Ood in Clmst Jesns oonoeming 
yon."— 1 Thess. 5 : 18. (Note :— The Revision 
substitutes for " concerning you " the words to you- 
ward). 

EoooUections of Last Lesson.— What was the 
subject ? How was the progress of the ark toward 
Jerusalem interrupted ? Wnat is Reverence ? 

Another Version.— 1 Chron. 17 : 16-27. 

Analysis.— I. The Promise which called forth 
David's thanksgiving was this : ** Thine house and 
thy kingdom shall be made sure forever before thee ; 
thy throne shall be established forever " ;-^j. 16. 



Whereupon David pours out his gratitude. II. 

The Thanksffiving begins with an expression of 
humility, "Who am I?"— vj. 18. Yet God has 
condescended to deal with him even as man with 
man \—vs. 19. David is unspeakably grateful for 
such treatment and such promises \—vs. 20-21. He 
magnifies Jehovah's greatness, and what He has 
done for Israel ;— vj. 22-24. And now, he begins to 
beg Jehovah to confirm and fulfil His promise ;— 
vs. 25-26. He feels that this is bold, and excuses it ; 
—vs. 27. He again recurs to the promise ; and in- 
vokes the blessing of Jehovah upon his house ;-^j. 
28-29. 



AHALTnOAL QITISTIOVB.— (f^ what expression of husnUity does David begin his prayer? —Vs. 18. 
Hem does ho strive to es^ress his gnditudefor the promise of future greatness made through Nathan ?— K/^ 
19-31. Whed recital effehevah^s goodness to Israel follows ?— Vs, a2-24. How is fehovah asked to confirm 
his promises ?— Vs, 25-96. How does David excuse his boldness in ashing this ?— Vs. 27. And still reminds 
Jehovah of his protmseSy and claims the fulfilment of them ?— Vf. 28-^. 



r.— 1. The piotnre is of King David in the tabernacle, pouring out his deepest thoughts and 

feelings before God. 8. Petition,— asking for things,— is not the whole, nor even the chief port of 

prayer. Thanksgiving is a higher part ; and Communion with God,— confiding to Him all your thoughts 
and feettngs,— is still higher^ If prayer had been only a selfish begging for personal blessings, the noblest 
souls would never have prayed.— --•. Yon ean get into communion with God in many ways, coming closer 
and doeer to Him as you go on. (i) . By the study of Nature you can trace God's thoughts, plans,, 
and parposes. (2). By the study of History you can enter into Hb thoughts for mankind, and per- 
ceive a divine plan running through all the great dianges. 0). By the Law of Retribution, which 
retnras your deeds upon your head in penalty and reward, God plainly teUs you that He cares which way 
you go. (4) . Your conscience, the '* ought " and the " ought not " of your minds, b God's clear voice, 
ever pcetent with yoo. (5). Clearer than all, God speaks to you through Jesus, the Christ, who^ 
timmgh his words and works, expresses the Mind and Feeling of God. (6) . Worship and Prayer are 
paeans through which a spedal energy of your minds brings yon into direct contact with the Divine 
Spirit— 4. It is evident that if, with such resources, you do not know God, the fault b your own. He- 
\ you Reason, Affection, and Will, by which to recognize, love, and obey Him. 
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SIN, FORGIVENESS AND PEACE. [Oct 27,1889 



TIXE. It is assumed that David's sin was committed about the middle of his reigrn, say 1035, and that 

this Psalm was written soon after Nathan's rebuke. PLACE. Jerusalem. David's palace. 



THE SCRIPTURE; Psalms 38 i 1-11. (Re^^ision). 



1 Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 

whose sin is covered. 

2 Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord im- 

puteth not inquity, 

And in whose spirit there is no guile. 

3 When I kept silence, my bones waxed old 

Through my roaring all the day long. 

4 For day and night thy hand was heavy upon 

me: 

My moisture was changed * as with the drought 

of summer. 

5 I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine 

iniquity have I not hid : 

I said, I will confess ray transgressions unto 

the Lord; 

And thou forgavest the Iniquity of my sin. 

6 For this let every one that is godly pray unto 

thee ' in a time when thou mayest be found : 
Surely when the great waters overflow they 
shall not reach unto him. 



7 Thou art my hiding place ; thou wilt preserve 

me from trouble ; 

Thou wilt compass me about with songs of 

deliverance. 

8 1 will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 

which thou shalt go 

I will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which 

have no understanding : 

Whose trappings must be bit and bridle to 

hold them in, 

* Else they will not come near unto thee. 

10 Many sorrows shall be to the wicked : 

But he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall 
compass him about. 

1 1 Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous : 

And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in 
heart. 



* Or. inia. ^ Ox^intk* tifiu ^finding wrf sin. • Or, That they comt not tuar. 



8iibjdet:~MoRAL Poison. 

Text:-" Therefore being joitifled by faith, 
we have peaee with God through our Lord 
Jeeni Christ.**— Rom. 5 : i. (Note : See Revi- 
sion for a difiFerent reading.) 

BeeoUeetioiii of Last Lesson.— What was the 
subject? What is the object of prayer? In what 
other ways, besides prayer, can we hold communion 
with God ? 

Analysi s. ~ I. T he Ps alm was written appar- 



ently to set forth the goodness of God in delivering 
David from the bondage of sin. But it is also a 
teaching-psalm, indicating the steps in the process 
of recovery. For these steps, consult the Analyti- 
eal QnestionSt where they appear in their oider. 

IL The FiftT-First Psalm shouki be read in 

connection with this, as a luminous revelation of 
the struggle and aspiration of a sinful soul, after 
purity and peace. 



AHALTnOAL QVESTIOVB.— ^cmr daes Davtd expnss his joy at bting forgiven'* —Vs. 1-2. Hem 
describe his condition before he confessed his sin ?— Vs. 3-4. What followed his confession ?—Vs. 5. /fom 
does he exhort others in like straits to turn to the Lord ?~ Vs. 6. How describe God's help in trouble ?— Vs. 7. 
What instruction^ out of his own deep experience y does he offer to others ?— Vs. 8. What exhortation against 
^stinate Perseverance in wrong-doing ?— Vs. 9-10. How does he express the joy of reconciliation to God ?— 
Vs. II. 

WOBD STVDIBS AMD CBITIOAL VOTES.— Slessed. This word must not be made synonymoas 
with happy y because it conveys the idea of morcU peace resulting from the reconciliation of broken moral 
relations, rather than any idea of pleasure or enjoyment. ^Impnteth; literally reckonetk ; the evil inten- 
tion which shows a bad moral nature, is cancelled by the open confession which shows a good moral nature 
overcoming the bad. ^In whose spirit there is no goile; that b, he was bad enough to plan and com- 
mit a transgression, but not bad enough to remain untroubled by remorse, to persist in it and Justify it 

The iniquity of my sin ; the i oiquity is the evU intention^ the bad, perverse motive^ and that is what is 
washed out of the heart by forgiveness, while the consequences of the adn are not subject to forgiveness, but 
run on and fulfil themselves. David's heart became pure again, but he had to flght the external f^suits of 

his transgression all his life. Belah ; a musical siigrn, probably signifying " an interlude '' or ** symphony 

of musical instruments."— Perowne. 

LBSSOn.— 1. *"! wish I had stood Arm. God knows I do," said a man whose whole life had been 

darkened by one wrong act. Many of us could repeat hu words with eager empliasis. 8. WhTdoWO 

do wrong in spite of our knowledge and better nature ? Comparatively few of our bad acts are deliberately 
intended,— the most, and often the worst of them spring from us in a momeift of bad impulse ; but they 

injure and darken our lives just the same. 8. There is a moral poison in us somewhere,— in intellect, 

affections, or will,— which creates these sudden evil impulses. The common name for this moral poison is 
SIN, and the most important question for us is. Can it be eradicated ? Can we be cured of it ? — 4. Now 
David was seised by this evil impulse (by his own full consent and eager co-operation) , and he plunged into 
the very depths of wrong doing. Yet he was cured ; and this Psalm was his song of deliverance and grati- 

■tude. 6. If he was onred we can be. Haw was he cured ? Firsts he was shown his wrong in its true 

light, and when he saw bow hideous it was, it made him hate it; Then the whok question was, how to get 
this poison out of his heart?— -6. He took his OaM to Oodf and toki Him all the truth about it, keeping 
nothing back. Study the Psalm to see how God created a new spirit within him, which drove out the oki 
woison and left him free to become a man again. Prayer, Repentance, Confession, Restitution, Forgive- 
ness,— were the steps of his cure. ^ ^ * I 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 



The Security of Faith. 

EDWIN ARNOLD, from the French of victor hugo. 

Let us be like the bird, one instant lighted 

Upon a twig that swings ; 
He feels it yield, but sings on, unaffrighted. 

Knowing he has his wings. 



Bird of the Broken Wing. 

IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, in the INDEPENDENT. 

Bird of the broken wing. 

Hurt beyond skill to bind. 
How hast thou heart to sing 

When Heaven is thus unkind ? 

Wo for my ruined flight ! 

Joy for my heart of song I 
I sing for the song's delight— 

And Heaven hath done no wrong. 



The Hours. 

BY JONES VERY. 



The minutes have their trusts as they go by. 

To bear Thy love who wing'st their viewless flight ; 
To Thee they bear their record as they fly, 

And never from their ceaseless round alight. 
Rich with the life Thou Uv'st they come to me,— 

Oh I may I all that life to others show ; 
That they from strife may rise and rest in Thee, 

And all thy peace in Christ by me may know. 
Then shall the morning call me from my rest, 

With joyful hope that I Thy child may live ; 
And when the evening comes, 'twill make me blest 

To know that Thou wilt peaceful slumbers give ; 
Such as Thou dost to weary laborers send, 
Whose sleep from Thee doth with the dews descend. 



A Coal-Deeder's Heart. 

A COAL-DEALER in the suburbs was 
called upon at his office by a poor, hard- 
working woman, «nd requested to send a 
basket of coal to her home. " We do not 
deliver so small a quantity," was the mer- 
chant's reply. " It is our invariable rule 
never to deliver less than a quarter of a 
ton." " But I cannot pay for so much," was 
the pitiful confession, ** and I have left my 
little children at home in a fireless room. 
What am I to do?" "Well," returned the 



dealer, a kinder light beaming in his eyes, " I 
cannot depart from my rules as to quantity." 
Then, turning to his clerk, he continued, 
" John, have a quarter of a ton of coal sent 
to the woman's address as soon as possi- 
ble." " But I cannot pay for so much," 
she expostulated. " I already understand 
that you can't, so I will charge it to the 
children. Give yourself no more uneasi- 
ness about the debt than they will be liable 
to do. Good morning." — Boston Budget. 

Mr. Gladstone and Bible Study. 
The current number of The Young Man 
contains a letter from Mr. Gladstone on the 
study of the Bible, addressed to the leader 
of a men's Bible class in Manchester. In 
this epistle Mr. Gladstone says: "Two 
things especially I commend to your 
thoughts. The first is this— Christianity 
in Christ, and nearness to him and to his 
image is the end of all your efforts. Thus 
the gospels, which continually present to 
us one pattern, have a kind of precedence 
among the books of holy scripture. I ad- 
vise your remembering that the scriptures 
have two purposes one to feed the people 
of God in * green pastures,' the other to 
serve for proof of doctrine. These are not 
divided by a sharp line from one another, 
yet they are provinces on the whole dis- 
tinct, and in some ways different. We are 
variously called to various works ; but we 
all require to feed in the pastures and to 
drink at the wells. For this purpose, the 
scriptures are incomparably simple to all 
those willing to be fed. The same cannot 
be said in regard to the proof or construc- 
tion of doctrine. This is a most desirable 
work, but not for us all. It requires to be 
possessed with more of external helps, 
more learning and good guides, more 
knowledge of the historical development 
of our religion, which development is one 
of the most wonderful {^art^^of ^Jiuman 
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history, and, in my opinion, affords also 
one of the strongest demonstrations of its 
truth and of the power and goodness of 
God.**— Boston Transcript. 



Thanksffiving Street. 
Two friends were accustomed to meet 
and salute each other in the morning, on 
their way to business, and one of them no- 
ticed that the other did not seem to be in 
good condition. Something was always 
wrong. He never spoke without finding 
fault The prosperity of others always 
soured him, and his face assumed a certain 
hardness that indicated a settled state of 
unhappiness. But in due time there came 
a change. The fa[ce cleared up and broke 
out into smiles, the conversation was 
cheerful, the habit of finding fault had 
been dropped, and life seemed to be pur- 
sued with a new relish. Finally, the change 
became so marked that inquiry was made 
as to the cause. " Well," said the man in 
reply, ** I guess it must be because I have 
moved." " Moved I What has moving to 
do with the condition of your mind ? " 
"Well, a good deal, everything, in fact 
I have been living down on Grumble 
Alley, where the air is very foul ; and I got 
in a bad way. Everything looked dismal ; 
and I grew worse and worse, the longer I 
remained. Now I have moved up on 
Thanksgiving Street, where everything is 
bright and cheerful ; and I feel better." - 
Exchange. 



A Stuiday-Sohool, and more. 

A NEW Sunday-school movement has 
been inaugurated among the Methodist 
churches of Boston and vicinity, looking 
to the better eflSciency of their Simday- 
school work. It aims to occupy new fields, 
and to systematically canvass those already 
occupied. Especially does it mean to em- 
phasize the fact that the Sunday-school is 
no longer a mere children's affair, but is 
the people's "Theological School" or 
" Bible school." To that end pastors in all 
their churches are to preach upon the ne- 
cessity of Bible study by the old as well as 
by the young, and to urge their congrega- 
tions to join the Sunday-school. The idea 
does not belong to them exclusively.— 
Pilgrim Teacher. 



The Bridle. 

"Don't go without a bridle, boys," wa» 
my grandfather's favorite bit of sidvice. 

Do you suppose we were all teamsters 
or horse jockeys ? No such thing. If he 
heard one cursing and swearing, or given 
to much vain and foolish talk, "That man 
has lost his bridle," he would say. 

Without a bridle, the tongue, though a 
little member, "boasteth great things." It 
is "an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.'* 
Put a bridle on, and it is one of the best 
servants the body and soul have. "I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle," said King 
David. And who can do better than fol- 
low his example ? 

When my grandfather saw a man drink- 
ing and carousing, or a boy spending all 
his money for cakes and candy, " Poor fel* 
low," he would say, " he's let ofiE his bri- 
dle." The appetite needs a reining; Let 
it loose, and it will run you to gluttony,, 
drunkenness, and all sorts of disorder. Be 
sure to keep a bridle on your appetite; 
don't let it be master. And don't neglect 
to have one on your passions. They go 
mad if they get unmanageable, driving you 
down a blind and headlong course to ruin. 
Keep the check-rein tight ; don't let it slip \ 
hold it steady. Never go without your 
bridle. 

That was the bridle my grandfather 
meant, — ^the bridle of self-government 
Parents try to restrain and check their 
children, and you can generally tell by 
their behavior what children have such 
wise and faithful parents. But parents 
cannot do everything. And some children 
have no parents to care for. them. Every 
boy must have his own bridle, and every 
girl must have hers. They must learn to 
check and govern themselves. Self-gov- 
ernment is the most difficult and most im- 
portant government in the world. It be- 
comes easier every day, if you practise it 
with steady and resolute will. It is the 
foundation of excellence. It is the cutting 
and pruning which make the noble and 
vigorous tree of character. — Evangelist. 



Small senrloe is true service while it lasts. 
The daisy, hy the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
—Wordsworth. 
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One Hour. 

A FEW years ago a g^entleman met a rich 
merchant, a Mr. Bowen, who was leaving 
his office at one o^clock In the morning. 

" Why, Bowen, what are you doing here 
so late ? *^ he exclaimed. 

" Oh, I have a habit of stealing an hour 
from sleep every night to give to my ac- 
counts. It is a great gain on the week's 
work." 

In less than a year the merchant was 
ordered by his physician to give up busi- 
ness altogether, if he would preserve his 
life. The continuous strain of years, and 
the time stolen from sleep had broken him 
down ; he was an old man at forty-eight. 
He had become wealthy, but, as the event 
proved, had greatly shortened his life by 
his devotion to money-making. 

A man, well known in this country and 
Europe as a profound scholar and linguist, 
made a resolution, in the first years of his 
wedded life, to give one hour each day ab- 
solutely to his children. During that time 
his whole thoughts and attention were de- 
voted to understanding their characters, 
and influencing them in the right direction. 
Business, invitations, visitors, whatever 
would have interfered with that hour, were 
aU put aside. ** I have an engagement," 
was the inexorable answer. 

His daughters grew to maidenhood. 
Their mother was dead, and they had no 
friend so near as their father. All their 
littie school troubles, their plans and pleas- 
ures, they brought eagerly to him, and 
were always sure of his sympathy. 

His boys became young m^ ; they, too, 
had their ambitions, their downfalls, their 
successes— most of all, their temptations. 
They were never afraid to go to him with 
any of them, as to an elder brother. 

A friend met him walking down street 
one day with one of his boys. Father and 
son were joking and lai^hing together. 

** How do you become so intimate with 
your sons ? " inquired the friend afterward ; 
"* I used to see mine as babies about the 
house, and presto I they are men — but al- 
most strangers to me ! " 

" I gave them a little time each day, got 
down to their level as children, and so 
grew up with them." 

^ Bah i I am too busy grubbing all day 



to earn something to leave them. I have 
no time for such idleness ! " 

The two men separated. One be- 
queathed to his undisciplined children 
wealth, which they speedily squandered ; 
the other gave to his, not so much money, 
to be sure, but firm, controlled characters, 
eveiy point of which had been influenced 
by his experience, his Christian faith and 
love. 

Diane De Poitiers, a famous beauty of 
the French court in the sixteenth century, 
is said to have spent an hour every day in 
a hot milk-bath to preserve her complex- 
ion, which was of dazzling fairness. 

How many women are willing to give so 
much time daily to solitude and prayer in 
order that their souls may be kept pure 
and untainted ? 

Each of us can steal one hour from the 
twenty-four to promote our fondest wish 
or ambition. To what shall the hour be 
given? 

The answer which each reader wishes 
involuntarily to make to this question, will 
afford him a key to his own character and 
the present condition of his mind and soul. 
—Union Signal. 



Pair Play. 



It was a touching story which the late 
Lord Shaftesbury told of some of the 
greatest roughs in the East End of Lon 
don. A young clergyman in one of the 
most wretched parishes had asked his ad- 
vice as to how to deal with the terrible 
human vice and misery of the place. Lord 
Shaftesbury had counselled him to begin 
by establishing a ragged school, and had 
at the same time furnished the necessary 
funds. The school met with immediate 
success, but it was impossible, in spite of 
all the vicar's e£Eorts, to induce the people 
to come to church, and the young clergy- 
man finally resolved to meet them by 
preaching in the open air. He selected 
one of the worst courts, and had the 
benches from the school taken there for 
his hearers to sit upon, but was dismayed 
when he came upon the scene to see the 
front row occupied by a number of the 
most notorious roughs of the neighbor- 
hood, who, he made no doubt, had come 
to break up the services. To his surprise, 
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however, everything went off quietly, and 
when the services were over he stepped up 
to the leader of the gang, told him he had 
not expected to see him there, though he 
was very glad to welcome him, and asked 
what had brought him. The man said, 
"Well, sir, youVe been very good to our 
little kids, so I said to my mates, * Parson's 

going to preach in court on Sunday 

night It's a rough ish place. Let's go and 
see fair play.' That's what brought us." — 
Transcript. 



Prayer Its Own Answer. 

[A translation, in "Exotics," by James Freeman 
Clarke, from Jela^el-Dten.] 

"Allah, Allah!" cried the sick man, racked with 

pain the long^ niffht through ; 
Till with prayer his heart was tender, till his lips 

like honey grew. 

But at morning came the Tempter; said, "Call 

louder, child of pain ! 
See if Allah ever hear, or answer 'Here am I 

again." 

Like a stab, the cruel cavil through his brain and 
pulses went ; 

To his heart an icy coldness, to his brain a darkness, 
sent. 

Then before him stands Elias ; says, "My child I 
why thus dismayed ? 

Dost repent thy former fervor ? Is thy soul of pray- 
er afraid ? " 

** Ah 1 " he cried, " Tve called s<» often ; never heard 

the * Here am I ; ' 
And I thought, God will not pity, will not turn on 

me hb eye." 

Then the grave Elias answered, "God said, 'Rise, 

Elias, go,— 
Speak to him, the sorely tempted ; lift him from hb 

gulf of woe. 

** 'Tell him that hb very longing b itself an answer- 
ing cry; 

That hb prayer, "Come, gracious Allah," is my an- 
swer, "Here am I." * 

"Every inmost inspiration b God's angel undefikd; 
And in every 'O my Father!* slumbers deep a 
'Here,mychlki!'" — S. S. Times. 

"Talents." 

A NOVEL method of raising funds has 
been tried by a Sunday-school in Burling- 
ton, N. J. Some time ago 250 new five- 
cent pieces, called "talents," were dis- 
tributed among the scholars and teachers, 
with instructions to do whatever in reason 
they could to increase the sum. Last 
Thursday the talents were called in, and, 
notwithstanding all the scholars did not 
make returns, the sum received was 1537. 



Chinese Maxims. 

The following selections of maxims, 
moral, political, and philosophical, from 
the popular works of the Chinese, show 
that the people of that country are not al- 
together the stupid dullards which they are 
generally represented to be. The well- 
pointed morals and acute observations 
these maxims contain not only bear testi- 
mony to the character of the Chinese 
mind, but forcibly exhibit that that which 
is true and that which is good whether in 
morality, philosophy, or national policy — 
are alike adapted to all nations and to all 
people : 

The loftiest building arises from small 

accretions. 

The straightest trees are the first felled. 

The people are the roots of the State ; 

if the roots are flourishing the State will 

endure. 

Life is a journey, and death a return 
home. 

It is better to suffer an injury than to 
commit one. 

Causeless anger resembles waves with- 
out wind. 

The wisest must in a thousand times be 
once mistaken ; the most foolish in a thou- 
sand times must be once right. 

Forbearance is attended with profit. 
While silent consider your own faults, 
and while speaking spare those of others. 
A discontented man is like a snake who 
would swallow an elephant. 

The house wherein learning abounds 
will rise ; that in which pleasure prevails 
will fall. 

If men will have no care for the future, 
they will soon have sorrow for the past 

Hear both sides, and all will be clear; 
hear but one, and you will still be in the 
dark. 

Kind feeling may be paid with kind feel- 
ing, but debts must be paid in hard cash. 
To be fully fed and warmly clothed, and 
to dwell at ease, without learning, is little 
better than a bestial state. 

Those above should not oppress those 
below, nor those below encroach on those 
above. 

To persecute the unfortunate is like 

throwing stones on one fallen into a well. 

When paths are constantly trodden they 
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arc kept clean, but when abandoned the 
weeds choke them up ; so weeds choke the 
mind in the absence of employment. — Se- 
lected. 



I Seep the Old Wcttoh Going. 

I have got a brand-new golden watch. 

With a beautiful pearl set in it : 
From the spring's first blow till the fall of the snow 

It keeps the time to the minute. 
I have set it down in my will to my boy. 

And I hope when I'm gone he'll wear it ; 
Twas a present to me from over the sea, 

And I love the hand that bare it : 
But my father gave me one long ago, 

When I was a lad yet growing ; 
How can I part with a thing near my heart ? 

So I keep the old watch going. 

You will find but right little gold in that, 

And no pearl its face adorning ; 
But I thought it grand when I took it in hand 

On my thirteenth birthday morning. 
And my mother fastened a chain to its ring, 

And my sister added a locket ; 
And I never felt since so much like a prince 

As when first it went into my pocket. 
My parents are dead, and my sister sank 

Where the Indian waves are flowing ; 
But the Ught of the past shall shine on to the last, 

So I keep the old watch going. 

It is strange what oddities sometimes wake 

Good thoughts that have bng lain sleeping; 
For the great blows fall, and scarce move us at all. 

But the little things set us weeping. 
I'm afraid my life has not been what it should. 

And habit's a terrible fetter : 
But my pulse beats quick when I list to that tick, 

And I earnestly wish to be better. 
1 think that I see new hopes for me, 

And a brighter prospect glowing ; 
Though my heart be chill, 'twould be colder still 

If my father's watch stopped going. 

—Anon. 



Every Day a Little. 

Every day a little knowledge. One fact 
in a day. How small is one fact ! Only 
one. Ten years pass by. Three thousand 
six hundred and fifty facts are not a small 
thing. 

Every day a little self-denial. The thing 
that is dtflficult to do to-day will be an easy 
thing to do three hundred and sixty days 
hence, if each day it shall have been re- 
peated. What power of self-mastery shall 
he enjoy who, looking to God for grace, 
seeks every day to practise the grace he 
prays for ! 

Every day a little helpfulness. We live 
for the good of others, if our living be in 
any sense a true living. It is not in great 



deeds of kindness only that the blessing is 
found. In " little deeds of kindness," re- 
peated every day, we find true happiness. 
At home, at school, in the street, in the 
neighbor's house, in the play-ground, we 
shall find opportunity every day for useful- 
ness. — S ELECTED. 



The Tectoher's Prayer. 

Oh, lead me, Lord, that I may lead 

The wandering and the wavenng feet I 
Oh, feed me, Lord, that I may feed 

Thy hungering ones with manna sweet ! 
Oh, strengthen me, that while I stand 

Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 

To wrestle with a troubled sea I 



The Royalty of Character. 

Bishop Fowler, in one of his recent ser- 
mons, ^aid : " After all, there is nothing 
in this world but character." 

This great truth he illustrated by a 
graphic picture of the days of the war, 
when Lee and his generals met on one o^ 
the streets of Chambersburg, Pa., and after 
consultation, decided to march to Gettys- 
burg, instead of Harrisburg. A plain far- 
mer's boy heard the conversation from a 
second story window, overlooking the scene 
below, and then following the column to 
see that they took the road to Gettysburg* 
he hastened to a telegraph office and tele" 
graphed to Governor Curtin, saying that 
Lee had gone to Gettysburg. Curtin sent 
for the boy, who was taken to him by a 
special engine, at the rate of ninety-five 
miles an hour. As they stood around him, 
the Governor said : 

" I would give my right hand to know 
that this lad tells the truth." 

A corporal at headquarters knew the 
boy, and said : 

" Governor Curtin, I know that boy. I 
lived in the same neighborhood, and I 
know it is absolutely impossible for him to 
lie ! There is not a drop of false blood in 
his veins!" 

In five minutes the news went to head- 
quarters, and fifteen minutes from that 
time the troops were pushing toward Get- 
tysburg. Character, said the Bishop, is 
the core on which the world turns. It is 
the pivot of destiny. Let us not worry 
about reputation, but let us see to it that 
our characters are riffht( It^PiVt^ltj^n is 
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the dust at which swine become frig^htened 
hi the street Character is the jewel that 
blazes on the brow of royalty. Reputation 
is the breath of the heated mob. Charac- 
ter is the verdict of the eternal Judge. 

An Enffineer's Story. 

Presence of mind and rapidity of thought 
in time of danger have saved thousands of 
lives. Here is an incident related by an 
engineer that well illustrates that truth: 

" Several years ago I was running a fast 
express one night We were three hours 
behind time; and if there's anydiing in the 
world I hate it's to finish a run behind 
schedule. These grade crossings of one- 
horse roads are nuisances to the trunk 
lines, and we had a habit of. failing to stop, 
merely slacking up for 'em. At this cross- 
ing I had never seen a train at this time of 
the night, and so I rounded the curve out 
of the cut full tilt I was astonished to see 
the target set against me, thoi^ I had 
time enough to stop. But it was a down 
grade there, and the track was very slip- 
pery,and to add to the danger my air-brake 
didn't work right I whistled sharply to 
have the target set clear for me, but on 
looking I saw that a freight train was 
standing right over the crossing, evidently 
intending to put a few cars on our switch. 
I wish I could tell you what my thoughts 
were at this time. I gave the danger whis- 
tle, and tried to stop my train, but I had 
seven heavy sleepers on and we just slid 
down that grade spite of everything I could 
da Now comes the surprising part of my 
story. Quicker than I can tell you, the 
brakeman on that freight train uncoupled 
a car just back of our crossing and sig- 
nalled his engineer to go ahead, which he 
did sharply, but barely in time to let us 
through. In fact, the pilot of my engine 
took the buffer off that rear car. Through 
that little hole we slipped, and lives and 
property were saved. Now, that brake- 
man was only a common railroader, yet he 
saw that situation at a glance. There 
wasn't time to run his whole train off the 
crossing, nor even half of it — barely time 
to pull one car-length by prompt, quick 
work. He kept his wits about him as I 
venture to say not one in a thousand would 
have done, and saved my reputation, if not 
my life. He is now a division superin- 



tendent on one of the best roads in this 
country ; and may good luck go with him.** 
— N. Y. Times. 



To my Shadow. 

BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

A mate oompanioa at my aide 
Paces and plods, the whole day long, 
Accepts the measure of my stride. 
Yet gives no cheer by word or song. 
More close than any doggish friend, 
Not ranging far and wide, like him. 
He goes where'er my footsteps tend. 
Nor shrinks for fear of life or limb. 
I do not know when first we met. 
But till each day's bright hours are done 
This grave and speechless silhouette 
Keeps me betwixt him and the sun. 
They say he knew me when a chiki; 
Bom with my birth, he dies with me. 
Not once from his long task beguiled 
Though sin or shame bid others flee. 
What if, when all this world of men 
Shall melt and fade and pass away. 
This deathless sprite should rise again 
And be himself my Judgment Day I 

—Christian Union. 



A New Gonoert Exeroioe. 

Autumnal Gifts and Blessings: a Sunday- 
School Concert Exercise. Arranged by Rev. 
H. A. Philbrook. Boston, 1889. UnivenaKst 
Publishing House. 

This highly attractive Concert Piece was 
not received in time for notice in the Octo- 
ber Helper. But November is not too 
late for the autumnal concert ; in fact, the 
evening of Thanksgiving Sunday is a very 
specially favorable time for it Mr. Phil- 
brook and Mr. Burnett have given us here 
some very choice and chaste words married 
to noble music. The arrangement is appar- 
ently faultless ; and the tone of the whde 
piece is devout and lofty. It is a happy dr- 
umstance that this excellent work is not a 
perishal^e article that goes by with the go- 
ing'of this autumn season, but will be just 
as good next fall and the next ; in fact the 
workmanship of this Exercise is so good 
that it will take its place among the standard 
atuumnal concert pieces. 

Moments of ConsecratioiL 

Yield all the days their dues. 
But when the evening light is lost, or dim. 
Commune with your own spirit, and with Him I 

Restore your soul with stillness as is meet. 
And when the sun bids forth, haste not to show 
Your strength, but kneel for blessing ere you go, 
And meekly bind the sandals on your feet. 

^^Thomas Ashb. 
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XoMon v.] 2 Sam. 15 : i-u. [Vov. 3, 188B. 

INTRODUOTION. • 

TjnOOOno to Parents. — " The whole every parent's amUtion to exercise and receive, and 
liistory b thus fraught with richest lessons to pa- miserable is the household from which these are ab- 
lents. It is a warning against over-indulgence, and """" " " " ~" " ^ 

neglect of discipline. No doubt there axe evils in 
the other extreme, and we must be cautious lest we 
proToke our * children to wrath ' by over-sternness ; 
yet in the family there must be government, and the 
parent who does not secure the allegiance and obe- 
•dience of his child, is as really violating the fifth 
•commandment as is the child who disobeys and dis- 
lionors hiuL There is a happy rule of love, and a 
-willing subjection of respect, which it ought to be 



sent I In saying all this, I do not in the least degree 
excuse David's children for their conduct. On the 
contrary, it was godless and heartless in the ex- 
treroest degree. Let no son, therefore shelter him- 
self under my words for dishonoring his father, or 
disobeying his mother ; since, no matter what a pa- 
rent's faults may be, a parent is a parent still, and 
ought to have a place in the holy of holies in the 
heart of every child."— Taylor. 



THE LESSON. 

Time.— Perhaps 1025 B. C Absalom plotted rebellion for four or more years before 
lie committed the overt act 

Flaoe.— ** Stealing the hearts of the people " at Jerusalem : the standard of revolt first 
raised in Hebron. 

David. Perhaps 65 years old. 

BeooUeotions of Last Lesson,— To whom iliould we make confession of wrong 
<toing ? What is it to repent ? What good does it do to repent ? 

Text : " Honor thy father and thy mother." Exodus 20 : 12. 

The Scripture Study ;— 2 Sam. 15 : 1-12. (Revision,) 
Analytical Questions. How did Absalom begin to attract the notice of the 
people ? — Vs, I. What show of interest and condescension did he manifest toward those 
who came to seek justice at David^s hands ?— ^. 2-4. What personal familiarity did he 
tise toward humble men ? Vs. $. What was the result of his cunnii^g manoeuvres ? — 
ys, 6. When his plot was ripe, what did he ask the king, his father ? — Vs. 7. What 
religious reason did he give for wanting to go to Hebron ? Vs. 8. What was to be the 
signal of revolt? — ^.9-10. To avoid suspicion whom did he take out with him? — 
ys. 11. What sagacious counsellor did he win to his side ? — Vs. 12. 

Word studies and Critical Notes. 

After tbifl ; ''.quivalent to immediately following the reconciliation between David 
and Absalom. A chariot and horses ; he set up a state-equipage to attract the atten- 
tion of the vulgar who are taken by show. — Rose up early ; the hearing of causes and 

the doing of justice was, with these people, the first business of the day. ^Beside the 

-way of the gate ; / .^., the gate of the royal palace, where the suitors assembled to await 

their turn to present their cause. See, thy matters are good and right, but — ; This 

is to flatter the people and suggest the inadequacy of the administration of justice. He 

put forth his hand ; to be so familiarly treated by the prince could not but flatter the hum- 
ble suitors. Forty years ; (Heb. arbaim shanahyiorty years, arba shanim^ four years). 

Original versions are about equally divided. Those who hold that this rebellion broke 
•out in David's extreme old age, adhere to "forty." — Two hundred men ; "These vows 
of royal personages, which entailed the slaughter of an enormous number of animals, 
were gigantic pleasure-parties, to which the maker of the vow invited his friends." — 

Ren AN. ^Ahithophel ; the sagacious man of the kingdom ; grandfather of Bath-sheba ; 

not disinclined, probably, to avenge her dishonor. 

Analysis. 

I. Absalom, the stately and handsome prince, by an exhibition of extreme interest 
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in the people, steals away the hearts of his father's subjects ;—t/j. i-6. XL Under 

pretense of a religious ceremony, the standard of rebellion is successfully raised in 
Hebron \vs,^-l^. 



HISTORY AND 

The Real Cause of David's 
Troubles.—" The cause of this weakness 
of Oriental dynasties is always the same, that is to 
say, the defective constitution of the family, polyga- 
my. Polygamy, t ** weakening the bonds between 
father and son, and by introducing terrible rivalries 
into the palace, renders absolutely impossible the 
long line of succession from male to male and eldest 
son to eldest son which have founded the European 
nationalities. As David grew older, his harem be- 
came an intolerable hot-bed of intrigue. Bath-sheba, 
who was capable of any ruse, had attained the rank 
of favorite wife. Henceforward, her settled resolve 
was that Solomon, her son, should be, at David's 
death, the sole heir to the monarchy of Israel. This 
cluster of young and vigorous men, who were under 
the restraint of no moral law, formed, as it were, a 
stormy atmosphere in which dark tragedies were 
hatched and brought to a denouement."— Kenan » 
History of the People of Israel. 

Absalom. David's sin was repeated 
by his eldest son Amnon, who committed 
a dastardly outrage upon his half-sister^ 
Tamar. Absalom was Tamar*s own broth- 
er, and, after waiting two years for David 
to punish Amnon's crime, he took the law 
into his own hands, invited Amnon to a 



SUGGESTION. 

feast and killed him . By this assassination 
of the prince and heir-apparent to the 
throne, Absalom outlawed himself, and fled 
for refuge to his grandfather's dominions. 
After three years he was brought back to 
Jerusalem by an ingenious device of Joab's, 
and after two years more David became 
fully reconciled to him. 

^ Absalom was one of the handsomest young men 
imaginable. From the sole of his feet to the down 
of his head, his body was faultless. His hair, es- 
pecially, was something wonderful. He cut it every 
year, for it became too heavy ; when cut, it weighed 
aoo royal shekels. In temperament he was very pas- 
sionate, unreasonable, and -violent. During his vol- 
untary exile at Geshur, he conceived the idea of 
doing for himself what his father had done :— of get- 
ting himself declared king at Hebron Uke David, of 
driving the latter from Jerusalem, and of goveminfir 
with new advisers in the spirit of those who were 
discontented with the established order of things 
Such a scheme coukl not have been conceived even 
by so shallow a brain as that of Absalom, unless it 
had met with countenance in the disposition of cer- 
tain sections of the people, and especially, of certain 
members of the royal family."— Kenan. 



TEXTUAL 
A cliariot and liorses, and fifty- 
men to run before liim. Wonder- 
ful ! Of course the man who does that is 
fit to be king ! This sounds to modern ears 
like shallow reasoning, but it is the kind of 
reasoning that has enthroned more than 
one bad king over a foolish people. Child- 
men are taken by show, and those who 
want to befool them practise on this weak- 
ness. Absalom had, no doubt, a keen ad- 
viser, who studied men. There is the bird- 
of-prey study of men, which aims to build 
its fortunes on the weaknesses of mankind ; 
and there is that kind of study of men 
which is prompted by the desire to serve 
them. 

I would do Uxn Justice* The Jew- 
ish people were then as since, great stick- 
lers for legal and personal rights. Liti- 
gious to the last degree, they " stood upon 
their bond," like Shylock; and Absalom 
could not have touched them in a weaker 
spot. The counsels of Ahithophel are vis- 
ible in all these proceedings. 



POINTS. 

Put f ortli Ills liand, took liold o£ 
liim and kissed liinu The affability 
and condescension of so stately and impos- 
ing a personage (and a king's son at that), 
apparently worked wonders here as it does- 
wherever a servile people reverence exter- 
nals. A close parallel to Absalom's method 
is found in the play (Henry iv), where the 
king tells his son how he won the people's 
hearts when he was a pretender to the 
crown : — 

" And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 
And dressed myself in such humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts. 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths. 
Even in the presence of the crowned king." 

So Absalom stole tlie liearts of 
tlie men of Israel. One cannot help 
wondering where David and David's 
friends were while all this stealing of hearts 
was going on. This is Dr. Taylor's expla- 
nation : — 

"It has been supposed, indeed, that during the 
four years of Absalom's preparations David was 
suffering from disease to such an extent that he was. 
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prevented from takinflr his place as aforetime in the 
administration of justice ; and certainly there are 
some expressions in the 41st Psalm, belonging to 
this era of his life, which can be most naturally in- 
terpreted on that hypothesis. But however we may 
account for it, the fact is clear that David had large- 
ly disappeared from the public eye, and that he had 
ceased, to a great extent, to talce interest in the 
duties of his office.— Da viD,Arin^ of Israel, 

Let me gro and pay my vow. U 

was under pretense of a religious ceremony 
that Samuel committed an act of treason 
in anointing David king of Israel while 
Saul was the lawful king. It was under 
pretense of a religious ceremony that David 
tried to deceive Saul about his absence 
from his duty in the household (i Sam. 
20 : 6). In fact, the religious ceremony was 
so often used in these times as a cloaJc for 
political action that Absalom might justly 
claim that he did not originate this kind of 
treachery. Treachery it was, just the same, 
and it bore all the worst fruits of treachery ; 
and so long as people lay the stress of re- 
ligion upon the external form of it, so long 
it can and will be used as a cloak for un- 
righteousness. 

** But then I sigh { and with a piece of Scripture, . 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil ; 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends stolen forth of holy writ ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.*' 
Dean Plumtre remarks :— " Slowly in 
the character of any people ; more slowly 



still in that of any Eastern people ; most 
slowly of all, perhaps, in that of Ij«raely 
have men risen to the excellence of veracity. 
We must not think that the king's religion 
was a hypocrisy because it did not bear at 
once the fruit of the spotless honor and un- 
swerving truth which mark the highest 
form of Christian goodness.'' 

Tliat were Invited, and went in 
tHeir simplicity. That is to say, they 
allowed themselves to be duped and be- 
fooled into complicity with Absalom's 
crime. It has been said that in every close 
contest the balance of power is alwajrs in 
the hands of the fools. The simple two 
hundred who throw their weight this way 
or that way for no other reason than that 
they are invited by some schemer to do so, 
are the most mischievous portion of every 
community. In their simplicity they lend 
themselves to evil causes, and do more 
harm with their right intentions than worse 
men do with wrong intentions. I n all days^ 
but especially in these days of majority 
rule, it is a sin to be gullible. Never allow 
yourself to join this or that party for no 
other reason than that you are invited. In 
these da3rs of reason, one should have the 
reason for his acts in himself, and not go 
with the flock for the sheep's reason— be- 
cause the others are going. 



HINTS FOR 

This must be a lesson of contrast. There 
is nothing admirable or imitable in Absa- 
lom's conduct except his resentment of the 
wrong done to his sister; and even that 
took a very questionable shape, for the 
-man he had killed stood between him and 
the object of his ambition, — the throne of 
Israel. Absalom's conduct toward his 
father was everything that a son's conduct 
should not be : he was in every way a Dis- 
loyal Son. 

1. Contrast the conduct of Absalom, David's 
son, with the conduct of Jonathan, Saul's son, which 
we studied a little while ago. David was, on the ] 
whole, a good father, yet Absalom was grossly un- j 
grateful and rebellious toward him. Saul was not 

a good father, yet Jonathan stood by him loyally 
from first to last, and died fighting for his cause. 

2. Loyal Sons. I know a young man whose 
father is pretty much everything that a father should 
not be,--lazy, mean-spirited, incapable, drinking, 
spendthrift, and ungrateful ; but this loyal son makes 
a home for the mother in his own house ; and with 



TEAOHEBS. 

infinite patience and never a word of complaint picks 
his father up as often as he falls down, provides him 
again and again with a new place and opportunity 
to lead an honorable life ; and keeps his lips closed 
upon all his father's frailties and shames. He would 
not, I believe, carry this noble and beautiful loyalty 
to the fanatical extreme of neglecting his other 
duties in life ; but he will be true to that father 
through good or evil report, as long as he lives. I 
know loyal daughters, too, by the score, who devote 
their lives to fathers who ought not to accept the 
sacrifice. Of sons and daughters who are dutiful to 
parents who deserve their duty, the world, thank 
God, is full. 

8. Disloyal Sons are, I believe without excep- 
tion, bad in most other ways, both as boys and men. 
Such disloyalty implies a radical defect in character. 
" Ingratitude dries up the fountain of all goodness." 
" Bring up a raven and he will pick out your eyes," 
says the French proverb. 1 have seen young men 
come to the great city or to the college, from humble 
homes that were kept in bare poverty that these sons 
might thrive ; and thereafter I have seen a sight to 
make men and angels weep,— these same sons 
ashamed of a visit from their parents ; ashamed of 
their toil-worn forms and homely ways 1 
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As I write, the papers bring us a story of almost 
incredible bascnesa. A widow is confined to her 
bed with an incurable disease. Her son hnds all the 
savings of her life, amonnting to $600; steals the 
whole, runs away, and Uavts Ms sicM, lulpUss tmoiJUr 
-wUkoui a Penny .' We need not go back to Absa- 
lorn to find a detestable son. 

4. A Oftutioii. The beginning of the unfilial 
temper is in liitUs, Avoid the beginnings of the 
ondutiful spirit. Remember that the cherishing of 
such a spirit cannot do other than debase you. As 



the boy said to his companions who laagtied at hfan 
for tiJdng off his cap and asking pardon of a beggar 
whom he had accidentally run against with his Tidod- 
pede: "* The question is not whether be b a gentle- 
man, but wliether I am one;" so the qu eit i on is 
not whether, or how far, your parents deserve your 
gratitude,— you aie not competent to jndge of that 
yet,— but whether you are going to be undutif ul and 
irreverent Honor your parents for your own salos, 
,as well as for theirs. 



SPEOIAL POINTS. 



Wliat would make a Father Happy. 

Suppose your son, at the age of maturi- 
ty, say, at 21, having devoted a sufficient 
time to the consideration of his relations 
with you, should come to you and say: 
Father, I have been brushing away some 
of my illusions. I do not blame myself for 
having them, but I should blame myself 
for keeping them any longer. I have ex- 
perienced a conversion to reality; I see 
what our real relations are. I have re- 
flected upon the care, pains, and love 
which you and my mother have bestowed 
upon me since I was bom. I see how you 
have both borne me upon your minds and 
hearts, whether I waited or whether I slept, 
before I was conscious of life, and since. 
As I have carefully thought over my life, 
I have perceived man)^ tokens of your love 



which I never saw before, and they have 
kindled a fervent and reciprocal love in 
me. This has brought me to you to say 
that I am at last happily conscious of the 
debt I owe you, that I can return at least 
a part 6f it in a steady and fervent grati- 
tude; and that I am ready and eager to 
devote myself to whatever is the dearest 
wish of your heart concerning me. 

A Ck>od Son. ^ A good son is a good 
brother, good husband, good father, good 
kinsman, good friend, good neighbour, 
good citizen."— Chinese Proverb. 

" A WISE SON maketh a glad father." 
—Jewish Proverb. 

" So TO ACT that it may be said : * By 
what great favor did his father obtain him, 

is the benefit which a son should render 
his father." Hindu Proverb. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Who was Absalom ? {He was the son of King David), Whatjis said about his looks ? 
{He was very good-looking : the handsomest man in the country). What was the most 
extraordinary thing about him ? {His hair : which was wonderfully thick mmd lomg-^ 
and which grew very fast). Was this handsome young man a good son ? {No; he weu 
a very bad son). What did he set out to do ? {To drive his father off from the throne 
so that he might be kin^. How did he go to work to do this ? {While his father was 
sick, he courted and flattered the people). What did he tell them ? {He told them th^U 
if he were king, he would do them justice). What did he do to make the people like 
him? {He was very familiar and kind to the poorest and humblest of them). Did he 
really care for them ? {No; he only wanted to get to be king). What did Absalom ask 
his father to let him do, one day ? {To let him go to Hebron), What did he pretend to 
want to do at Hebron ? {To worship God there). What did he really want to do there ? 

To gather an army and drive his father from the throne). Did King David let him go ? 

Yes). And what was the result ? {He did raise an army, and drive his father out of 
Jerusalem), What have you to say about such conduct ? (/ cannot say much; it is too 
bad to talk about). How has God told us to treat our parents ? {Honor thy father and 
ihy mother^. 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



MRS. OLIVE 

Qolden Text.— Honor thy father 
and thy mother ; that thy days may be 
Ions npon the land whioh the Lord thy 
€k>d giveth thee. £xod. 20: la. 

Point.- We should honor and obey 
our parents. 

Method. Introduce the lesson by us- 
ing objects to prove that we cannot judge from out- 
side appearances what is hidden beneath. The les- 
son with the boxes, though used before, may be new 
to some of the children, and if not, there b no objec- 
tion to its use a second or third time. One box 
plain and rough, but containing an object of great 
value hidden inside (watch, ring, &c) ; the other, 
ikh and beanttful with ornament and picture, con- 
taining only useless bits of paper. Children choose 
which they would prefer, and naturally choosing 
the one thought to be the better of the two, find 
themselves deceived by the beauty of the outside. 
Refer to lesson of last week. David prayed for a 
dean heart, knowing that God coukl look down 
through the outside acts of a person to the heart 
within. Correct behavior coukl not deceive him. 
He could see through that to the stained heart be- 
fieath, as plainly as we can see through the glass of 
this bottle to the ink-blackened spots within. (Use 
objects same as last week) . Teacher cannot tell by 
just looking at a child what kind of a spirit he may 
have. She mar judge a little by actions, but not 
always; because sometimes people make believe 
that they are a great deal better than they really are, 
and then we are deceived. Is God ever deceived ? 
No. Why? 

David had a son about whom we are to study to- 
day, and in the lesson we shall learn how differently 
man looked upon him from the way God saw him. 
WonM you like to learn about this young man ? 
His name was Absalom, (W. B.) . Absatom was a 
very handsome man, with long, beautiful hair. We 
are told that in all Israel there was no one so much 
praised for his beauty as Absalom. He had no good 
Christian mother (his mother was a heathen) to 
teach him to love and be kind and true, or to fear to 
sin against God ; and David loved his bright, beau- 
tiful boy so much that he coukl not bear to correct 
him. Absalom was very vain of his own beauty, 
deceitful ungrateful, and toki lies, and even killed 
his older brother who had offended him. You see 
that, though he was outside all that one could desire, 
his heart was stained and polluted. His beauty, 
and k>ving words, and gentle, winning ways led 
many to praise him ; but how different it would have 
been could they have seen through as God does to 
the sinful, blackened heart. Teacher might farther 
illustrate this thought in this way— 

Outside Absalom was all that one could desire, 
but there was something wrong with his heart. 
(Teacher have a beautiful pear or apple that you 
know to have a worm at the heart) . " He was like 
this apple. Oh, so nice to look at ; but if you could 
see what is at the core you woukl not care for it So 
if Absalom's friends could have known what he was 
cherishing in his heart they would have been afraid 
of him : they did not know this, but they found out 
after awhile. I will put this apple here safely away, 
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and next Sunday I will show it to you again ; then 
you will see what I mean." 

When Absak>m killed his brother, he shoukl have 
been punished the same as any other murderer ; but 
all that David did was to refuse to let him come to 
Jerusalem for a little time. But at last he not only 
let him come back, but took him to his palace and 
kissed him. Now children who are allowed to do 
just as they please are very sure to grow up selfish 
and deceitful, and so it came to be with Absalom. 
The sin in his heart led him to desire his father's 
throne. He wanted to be king in his father's place. 
Was not that very mean and ungrateful, when 
David had always been so kind and good to him ? 
When Absalom wanted the throne, he began to plot 
against his father the king. He thought if he coukl 
only get the people to love him better than they did 
his oki father, David, everything else couki be easily 
arranged. So first he placed himself where people 
coukl see how beautiful he was ; then he got horses 
and chariots, and had fifty men run before him as he 
rode. He wanted the people to see how grandly he 
lived, to think what a splendid prince he was, and 
that he was heir (explain) to the throne. When the 
people had trouble one with another, Absalom would 
tell them how easily he would make all right if fu 
were only king, and then when they bowed k)w to 
show their reverence (respect) for him as the king's 
son, he took hold of them and kissed them as if he 
loved them. Now all thb made the people think he 
was a very kind man, and that he would make a 
splendid king. Do you think he did really care for 
them ? No, indeed ; he cared only for himself, and 
was deceiving them. He wanted the throne, and by 
deceit and flattery he stole the hearts of the people 
from his father. By and by he thought he had every- 
thing to suit him, so he went to David and tried to 
deceive him. He said he wished to go to Hebron to 
worship God and offer sacrifices to Him. David be- 
lieved all that he said, and let him go. David said 
** Go in-peace." Absalom's real plan was to raise an 
army and proclaim himself king ; so he sent spies 
(expkdn) all over the land, and tokl them that as 
soon as they heard the sound of the trumpet, they 
were all to shout *' Absalom reigneth in Hebron." 
That meant ** Absabm is king." Do you suppose 
there were many who followed after Absalom ? He 
took two hundred men with him, and others soon 
joined. There are always plenty of people ready 
for anything new and exciting. The next thing we 
learn of David is of his fleeing from Jerusalem, 
fearing for his life. Absalom was fair and beauti- 
ful without, like the cup (Illustration same as last 
week, a beautiful cup containing clear water. After 
children have seen the water, then drop in the ink) . 
But he allowed sin to get into his heart, and all was 
foul and wicked. What sins did get into his heart ? 
Pride, deceit, &c What did men see ? Absalom's 
beautiful body and pleasant manners. What did God 
see? The foul, sin-stained soul within. Recite Goklen 
Text. If Absalom had obeyed this command he 
would never have done such a great wrong. Dis- 
obedience to parents is generally the beginning of 
all wrong doing. Hence God commands us to honor 
and obey our parents. 
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DAVID'S ORIEF FOR ABSALOM. 



LeMon VI.] 



2 Sam. j8: 18-33. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Nov. 10, 1889. 



The Chamber over the Gtate. 

** Is it so far from the^ 
Thou canst no long^er see, 
In the Chamber over the Gate, 
That old man desolate. 
Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son who is no more ? 

O Absalom, my son ! 
Is it so long ago 
That cry of human woe 
From the walled city came. 
Calling on his dear name, 
That it has died away 
In the distance of to-day ? 

O Absalom, my son 1 



Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth and sees the fleet 
Approach of hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O, Absalom, my son I 

He goes forth from the door. 
Who shall return no more. 
With him otu: joy departs ; 
The light goes out in our hearts ; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

O Absalom, my son ! " 



—Longfellow. 



THE LESSON. 

Time. — Not long after last lesson ; say 1020-3. 

Flaoe. — (i). M AH AN AIM, a fortified city of ancient renown in Israel's history. It was, 
say 80 miles N. E. of Jerusalem, lying among the hills of Gilead. (2). The Wood of 
Ephraim where the battle was fought was within a short distance of Mahanaim. 

Recollections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject? How did Absalom 
win the hearts of the people ? Where was he proclaimed king, and who was his counsel^ 
lor? 

Text :— " A foolish son is a grief to his father, and a bitterness to her that bare 
Ai>«.— Prov. 17 :25. 

The Scripture Study.— 2 Sam. 18 : 18-33. (Revision,) 
Analsrtical Qnestions.— What about Absalom's monument?—^. 18. Who 
wanted to carry the news of Absalom's defeat to David? Vs. 19. Why would not Joab, 
the general, let him go ? — Vs. 20. Whom did Joab send on this dangerous errand ? — Vs. 
21. But how did Ahimaaz finally get ahead of the other messenger? Vs. 22-23. Under 
what circumstances did David watch the approach of the messengers? — Vs. 24-27. How 
did Ahimaaz avoid telling of the death of Absalom? — Vs. 28-30. How did the Cushite 
tell the bitter news ? — Vs. 31-32. What was the eifect on David ? — Vs. 33. 

Word Studies and Oritical Notes. 

Absalom's monument; literally, hand {see i Sam. 15: 12) /./., a monument recall- 
ing his memory like an uplifted hand! Ahimaas; the priest Zodak's son, an author- 
ized messenger (see 15 : 36). Because the King's son is dead; It might be danger- 
ous to break such news to David ; so Joab would send an Ethiopian slave whose life was 

of small account. ^The Cushite ; i.e., the negro. By way of the Plain ; what plain 

is not known ; he took a circuitous, but level route. He is a good man ; />., not the 

man that Joab would have chosen to send bad news by. — I knew not what it was; 
Ahimaaz did know that Absalom was dead, but he left the negro to tell the bad news. 

Analysis. 

I. Instead of being buried under the monument which he had erected, Absalom was 

buried in a pit under a heap of stones i—t/j". 17-18. II. It was arranged that an 

Ethiopian slave should tell the bad news, and the priest's son the good news: vs. 19-23. 
III. The picture of David watching the breathless messengers coming in is ex- 
ceedingly vivid : — ^j". 24-32. — IV. David's reception of the intelligence of Absa- 
lom's death was felt as a reproach by the army ;— (see 19 : 1-8.) digitized by CjOOQIC 
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HISTORY AND 

Intervening Events. —Our last les- 
son le^t Absalom successfully raising the | 
standard of revolt in Hebron, He appears I 
to have won over the powerful tribe of Ju- | 
dah, almost without exception, to his inter- i 
est ; and he was now ready to march upon ' 
Jerusalem with such numbers as to ensure 
his success. 

David's Flight.— "It was apparently I 
early on the morning of the day after he had re- ' 
ceived the news of the rebellion, that the king left 
the city of Jerusalem. There b no single day in the | 
Jewish history of which so elaborate an account re- I 
mains as ot this memorable flight. There is none, 
we may add, that combines so many of David's 
characteristics ;— his patience, his high-spirited re-' 
ligion, his generosity, his calculation ; we miss only! 
his daring courage. Was it crushed, for the mo-? 
ment, by the weight of parental grief, or of bitter 
remorse ?"— -Stanley. 

"Pusillanimous as this conduct at first seems, it 
was in reality very sagacious. Under the special 
circumstances David was quite at a loss to know 
whom he could trust. For anything he knew, he 
might have traitors at his very side, and he could 
not tell whether the two hundred citizens who had 
j^one with Absalom as guests, had been privy to 
the conspiracy or not ; and even if they were simply 
prisoners, they would at least serve as hostages, and 
their relations in Jerusalem would never offer a vig- 
orous resistance to the man who held their lives in 
his hand."— OoRT. 

The Departure from JeniBalexn. 

** The departure from the city was a mournful one. 
All the king's household followed him, with the ex- 
ception of his concubines, who remained to keep 
house. The Kreti-PUti and the body of Gittite sol- 
diers who had been attached to David's person re- 
mained faithful to him. David observed to Ittai, 
the Gittite, their leader, that strangers were not so 
much obliged to remain with him as his own sub- 
jects, advising him to remain with **the King" (Ab- 
salom). But the Philistine mercenaries were re- 
solved to follow their master in his vicissitudes. 
*A11 the country wept with a loud voice,' as they 
passed over the brook Kidron and commenced the 
ascent of the Mount of Olives."— Renan. 

Sifting his Friends.— David never 
gave a greater proof of his sagacity than by 
leaving his capital city in the character of 
a downcast and unresisting victim of his 



SUGGESTION. 

son*s treachery. The key to the whole 
minute story of his departure is simply 
that the royal fox was sifting his friends. 
He first tested Ittai, the captain of his body-: 
guard ; then he tested the priests and sent 
them back, in reality to act as spies upon 
Absalom in co-operation with his old 
friend, Hushai the Archite, and keep him 
informed of all that was going on. He 
makes a friend of Ziba by a g^ft, and re- 
ceives with edifying meekness the abuse 
of Shimei. To leave behind him a sym- 
pathizing people and a few able and active 
friends was to make the best provision for 
his return. 

Absalom in Possession.— The folly 
of Absalom was in setting aside the advice 
of Ahithophel and adopting that of Hushai 
whom he knew as his father's friend. Ev- 
ery step that Absalom took tended to 
alienate the people. The keen Ahithophel, 
seeing that Absalom was not fit to rule and 
could not keep his throne, went and hanged 
himself, leaving the usurper really in the 
hands of the true king's friends. Their 
dilatory policy enabled David to establish 
himself at Mahanaim, and to organize an 
army. 

Absalom Dead.— The forces of father 
and son joined battle in the forest of Eph- 
raim. All of David's old skill in handling 
an army appears in the disposition of his 
forces on this occasion ; and the result was 
the complete rout of the usurper's army. 
The advantage of situation was all with 
David : "The forest devoured more people 
that day than the sword devoured." The 
rebels got entangled in the thickets, and 
were massacred in great numbers. Absa- 
lom himself was caught in his flight by the 
spreading branches of a great terebinth 
tree, and was killed there by Joab. " For 
the twentieth time David was sorely 
grieved at a death which was profitable to 
him." 



TEXTUAL 
Now Absalom in his life-time 
liad had taken and reared up for 
himself the pillar. That is, he had , 
built a monument to keep his name in re- 
membrance ; or, more likely, to make his | 
name conspicuous while he lived. It is a ' 



POINTS. 

risky business to set up your monument 
before you have completed your work. A 
man is never safe until he is dead. The 
monument which he builds to his glory, 
may stand as the monument of his shame. 
It is the end that crowns the work. Absa- 
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lom*s self-reared monument preserved, in- 
deed, his memory among the people, but 
it was a memory of folly, self-seeking, and 
filial ingratitude. **If I have done any 
honorable exploit, that is my monument ; 
but if I have done none, all your statues 
will signify nothing."— Agesilaus. 

Ttioa wilt liave no re^rard for 
tlietidinsB. 

**The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after like a sullen belL" 

As between the priest's son and the 
slave, Joab had no hesitation ia choosing 
the slave for the "losing office" of an- 
nouncing the death of Absalom to his 
father. Nor was there any sentiment in 
this, for, according to the customs of the 
time, the bare sight of the Ethiopian slave 
as messenger would prepare David for bad 
news, just as, when he saw Ahimaaz com- 
ing, he expected good news from the good 
quality of the messenger {^s, vj). These 
running messengers, panting over plains 
and mountains with their tidings of joy or 
sorrow, have suggested some of the most 
striking and poetic figures of the Bible; 
for example : 

" How beautiful upon the mountains 

Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 

That publisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings 

of good, 
That publisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zlon, 
Thy God reigoeth T'— Isaiah 52 : 7. 

In our days, the communication of un- 
welcome tidings is held to be the sacred 
office of the nearest friend, on the principle 
that bad news loses some of its badness 
when told by loving lips ; and this sacred 
office, painful though it be, no true friend 
will evade. 

Is it well witU ttie yonnflT man 
Absalom! This question could, of 
course, refer only to Absalom's personal 
safety. Well with him in any other sense 
it could not be. Nor is it easy to see how, 
even if he were still living as a captured 
traitor and rebel, it could have been well 
with him. The plain fact is that his death 
was in every way desirable. For the peace 
and security of the kingdom, for David's 
welfare, and probably for his own welfare, 
Absalom was better dead than alive. But 
when did ever a loving heart, at the pinch 
of separation, take heed of such considera- 
tions? The tides of afiEection rise high 



above the utilities,— God be thanked there- 
for! 

Under what circumstances can we say it 
is well with a young man .^ It goes without 
sajring that the only success possible to a 
man in this life, is manhood ; and it caa 
only be well with a young man when 
through his pleasures and his pains, his 
successes and his failures, his rebellions 
and his obediences, — he is getting noble 
character. If Absalom had been fightin^^ 
for some reality instead of for the spectral 
illusion of selfish glory ; if he had stood for 
anything worth having or being, and if, 
borne down by the refluent wave ^ a lost 
battle he had nobly died, it would have 
been well with him. 

**Do you remember," says Ruskin, *^hat old 
Scythian custom, when the head of a house died ?* 
How he was dressed in his finest dress, and set in 
his chariot, and carried about to his friends' houses ; 
and each of them placed him at Ms table's head, and 
all feasted in his presence ? Suppose it were offered 
you in plain words, as it is offered you in dire facts, 
that you should gain this Scythian honor, gradually^ 
while you yet thought yourself alive. Suppose the 
offer were this : "You shall die slowly ; your blood, 
shall daily grow cold, your flesh petrify, your heart 
beat at last only as a rusted group of iron valves- 
Your life shall fade from you thus ; but, day by day, 
your body shall be dressed more gaily, and set ia 
higher chariots, and have more orders on its breast — 
crowns on its head if you wilL Men shall bow be- 
fore it, stare and shout round it, crowd after it up 
and down the streets ; build palaces for it, feast with 
it at their tables' heads all the night long ; your soul 
shall stay enough within it to know what they do, 
and feel the weight nf the golden dress on its shoul- 
ders, and the furrow of the crown-edge on the skull ; 
—no more. Wouki you take the offer ? Would the 
n>eanest among us take it, think you ? Yet, practi* 
cally and verily we grasp at it. . . Every man ac- 
cepts it who desires to advance in life without know- 
ing what life is ; who means- only that he b to get 
more horses and more footmen, and more fortune, 
and more public honor, and— vm^ more personal 
souL He only is advancing in life whose heart is 
getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain 
quicker, whose spirit is entering into living peace." 
-^f King's Treasuries, 

Would Ood I liad died for tliee. 

This is, of coarse, the language of intense 
feeling, to be interpreted by S3nnpathy. All 
a father^s fondness, tenderness, and pity 
for a misguided, ruined, and dead son 
dead in his early manhood, dead in the 
midst of his shameless ingratitude, chican- 
ery, and failure ; this is a very different 
grief from that which follows the death of 
a son who has well and wisely used such 
portion of life as was granted to him. . To • 
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the natural sorrow is added an agonizing, 
insatiable regret which gives poignancy to 
the bereavement All is waste, loss and 



failure ; and all might have been so differ- 
ent I O my son Absalom, O Absalom, my 
son, my son 1 



HINTS TO 

The instinctive reverence which children 
have for their parents, should, in the true 
order of development, grow into an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful appreciation of the real 
relations between them. The teacher has 
gained a great victory who has succeeded 
in making a son thoughtful about his rela- 
tions to his father. This story a£Eords an 
opportunity to exhibit and impress upon 
young minds what a father's a£Eection may 
be like. The subject is, A Father's LoTe. 

1. Ghildren often underrate the father's affec- 
tion, because it is not demonstrative. The best 
fathers often restrain demonstrations of aiiection 
for their children, at no little sacrifice of inclination, 
wholly for the child's welfare. The good father 
must maintain authority and discipline; and the 
conflict between feeling and duty goes on continual- 
ly in his mind. The worst home for a child to grow 
up in, is a home where there is no subordination. 
The rule of the home need not be harsh, but it must 
be firm. 

9. Bsmember, then, that it is often your father's 
hard duty to withhold the common signs of affection 
from you. You do not always deserve them, do you ? 
Learn to see the signs of affection as pauch (some- 
times more) , in what he withholds as in what he 
grants. Try and realize your father's position. Be 
thoughtful about it. He has not only the labor and 
care of providing food and shelter for you, but he 
feels the responsibility for your education, and your 
moral training. You may go all wrong, and make 
your life a curse and a failure, as Absalom did. He 
sees the danger, as you do not and cannot yet see it. 
He will do many wise and good things that you can- 
not yet see the reasons for. Come 1 wake up to your 
duty to the wise, strong, patient, hard-working 



TEAOHEBS. 

father. Don't be thoughtless about it ; don't be sul- 
len and rebellious. Honor and obey your father ; 
try and lighten his burdens, study how to please 
him, have faith in him, love him. 

8. David probably reproached himself for having" 
been too indulgent to Absalom. He had found it 
easier to let the lad have his own way than to curb 
and train him. A good father moat not be too in* 
dulgent Often he must refuse when he would much 
rather give. And you children ought to see that 
this is so, ahd appreciate your father's refusals as a 
part of his loving care for you. You ought to be 
glad to have yo«r father strict with you; yon ought 
to honor him when you see him trying to do his 
duty to you. 

4. Absalom might have had some right to re- 
proach his father for letting him grow up a petted 
and humored child, indulged until every thought 
and feeling were selfish, and all sense of filial duty 
had died out from lack of the demand for its exer- 
cise. But chiklren cannot lay all bkune on thehr 
parents in this way. You have minds and wills of 
your own widch make you responsible for all mis 
use of your parents' indulgence. And you may be 
very sure that you are held responsible, no matter 
who you may lay the blame on. Absalom might 
have blamed his father, but Absalom Aad U take the 
blows. 

ff . God ii our Father. We need to remember 
that all we have said about a loving father's duty 
to his children, defines God's relation to us. God is 
very, very stem with us. The laws of life under 
which we live, are strict and severe to the last de- 
gree. They are certain to punish, and they are cer- 
tain to reward ; they would not be certain to reward 
if they were not certain to punish. Their severity is- 
absolutely necessary to our well-being ; and it is be- 
cause God loves us, and desires our well-being that 
he has put us under these severe laws. ** Behold L 

THEN, THE GOODNESS AND SEVERITY OP GOD." 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



1. It IS not necessary to maintain that 
David did just right in this matter. Cer- 
tainly, he sometimes erred very greatly; 
and in this case his parental fondness 
seems to have overbalanced his sense of 
duty as King.— Toy. 

2. David now professes, and I believe 
with truth, to desire that he had died for 
Absalom ; but that was a vain wish. He 
ought to have lived more for Absalom. — 
Taylor. 

3. Nobody feels that excessive grief is 



admirable, even upon the most reasonable 
occasion for it; and in this case the whole 
people rebuked David's unpatriotic, un- 
kingly, and uncalled-for mourning. 

4. We so often complain of death 
that it takes away the good whom the 
world can ill spare, that to do justly, we 
ought to credit death with taking away 
such men as Absalom, who will sacrifice 
thousands to their ambition, and will never 
leave the world at peace so long as they 
live. 
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FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where do we find King David now ? {^At the gate of the city). What was he doing 
there? {Waiting for news of the battle). What battle? {The battle that settled the 
question whether David or Absalom should be king). Was there a telegraph office at 
the city gate ? {No : it was about three thousand years too soon for that) How was 
news carried in those days ? {By runners). How many runners brought the news of 
this battle to King David ? {Two), What was there curious about them ? {Well^one 
was black and one was white). And what makes this curious? {The white runner 
told the good news, and the black runner the bad). Oh, there was both good and bad 
news from the battle-field, then? {Yes), What was the good news? {That Absalom's 
army was defeated). What was the bad news ? {That Absalom himself was killed). 
Was this last bad news for everybody ? {No : only for David, the young man's father^. 
With what great anxiety did David watch the coming of the runners ? {I will read you 
the story, if you please; it is wonderfully well told; Vs, 24-32). How did David ex- 
press his grief at the black runner's news ? ( Vs 33). What do you learn from this story? 
(/ learn how great my own father's love may be for me). And how will you repay your 
father's love 1 {By loving and obeying him). And what else ? (/ will work hard to 
make him proud of me, as I grow up) 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text.— ▲ foolish son is a 
^ef to his father, and bitterness to 
her that bare him.— Prov. 17 : 25. 

Points.— Disobedience to parents 
is a fearful sin. God will sorely pun- 
ish it. 

Method.— What were the names of the 
two persona we learned about last Sunday ? What 
command did we learn about? How did Absalom 
regard this command? No, he did not obey it,— 1 
am sure if he had he would never have fallen into 
such dreadful ways of wrong doing. To-day we are 
going to see what great trouble came to Absalom, 
and not only to Absalom, but to David and all the 
people, by Absalom^s not keeping this command 
and honoring his father. Did God give this com- 
mand to us, too ? Yes, as surely as to Absalom, and 
He will be obeyed. When should we honor our 
parents ? Yes, always ; surely when little children, 
and we will never be too old, nor too large to love, 
and honor, and cherish our father and mother. I 
do not suppose that Absalom became bad all at 
once, but doubtless when he was a little child, no 
larger than some of you, he began wrong doing by 
not obeying his parents. As he grew older he be- 
came worse, until he did the dreadful thing our Les- 
son tells about to-day. Do you remember the 
beautiful apple 1 showed you last Sunday ? Would 
you like to see it to-day ? There it is. It does not 
look very beautiful now. There was a little badness 
in the inside last Sunday; to^iay the badness has 
spread clear through it— it is about destroyed now, 
and we will have to throw it away. That is the end 
of the apple. We will see how it was with Absalom. 
Do you remember where wfe left King David? 
When he found out what Absalom had done, and 
what a crowd there was on his side coming to cap- 
ture Jerusalem and make Absalom king, the heart 
broken oW man gathered his faithful friends around 



him and left the city. We see him going sadly 
away from Jerusalem, fleeing from his beautiful 
palace, his home, in fear of his own son, the one he 
had loved aad indulged so much. A large company 
of friends went with him, but they were sad and full 
of fear. They went along this lifdA (trace on map) 
(the same road where many years later Jesus often 
walked) over the brook Kedron, toward the Jordan. 
The road was rough and steep, and they went in a 
mournful procession, weeping, and with heads cov- 
ered, and barefoot, like a funeral. (Illustrate, if 
possible, by referring to some scene with which chil- 
dren are familiar.) Just after they crossed the 
brook, they saw the priests bringing the Ark. Of- 
what was the Ark a sign to them ? Do you n€»t 
think that must have encouraged poor old David, 
and comforted his heart ? Doubtless ; but he knew 
he was going into danger. He did not want accident 
or harm to come to the Ark, and he knew, too, that 
God could take care of him and make Hb presence 
known without this sign. So David made the 
priests carry back the Ark to its place in the dty. 
Then the saddened, tired people lay down on the 
bare, cold ground to rest. But they had not kun 
long before a messenger, one of David's friends, 
came to tell them that Absalom was coming after 
them with a great army. They arose quickly, and 
weary and heart-sick, they passed over the river 
Jordan, and by the morning light all were over. 
They went to a city named Mahanaim (W. B.) and 
lived there three months. There were here three 
very rich men, and God put it into their hearts to 
be kind to David and his men. They brought them 
beds, cooking utensils (explain), and food to eat. 
Absalom went on to Jerusalem and had himself 
crowned king. But even that did not satisfy him. 
He grew bad so fast that now he was even willing to 
have his poor, old, loving father killed. Oh, how 
dreadful does one become who does not love and 
honor his parents! There is nothing bad be will 
not do. He raised a large army and marched to the 
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city where David and his friends had been sheltered. 
David-s soldiers and his chief captain, Joab, urged 
him not to go to the battle himself, for the> said he 
i^-as worth ten thousand of them. So David stood 
by the side of the gate, as the soldiers marched out 
of the city to the battle, and spake kind, cheering 
words to them. Then he begged them for his sake 
to be Idnd to his poor, erring son, Al»alom. He 
did not say, *' Be sure and capture the rebels, and 
punish Absalom." No, it was only—" Be kind to 
Absalom : deal gently with Absalom ; don't let any 
thing hurt Absalom.*' Vou see how great a father's 
love is. David could not bear that any thing 
should harm his son, though even now he knew he 
was wickedly pursuing him with an army to kill 
him. God helped David's army to conquer. Absa- 
lom sought to get a\vay for fear of being taken pris- 
oner. As he was riding on a mule in a wood his 
long hair was caught in the boughs of a tree, and he 
was held fast. His mule ran away and left him. 
Joab thrust three darts through him, and ten other 
soldiers struck him with their swords, and he died. 
When Absalom was in Jerusalem, he built for him- 
self a beautiful stone tomb. In his pride he thought 
that when he was dead people would see this tomb, 
and so he would never be forgotten. But how dif- 
ferent was his burial I Joab took his body and put 
it in a pit in the woods, and heaped stones upon it ; 
and to this day every Jew who passes the tomb that 
Absalom buik, throws a stone or spits upon it, to 
show that the memory of the wick^ is hateful. If 
Absalom's sin against his father had brought sorrow 
only on himself, that would have l)een bad enough. 
But oh, what sorrow it brought to the poor old 
father ! David's heart w^ almost broken when he 
first heard of Absalom's rebellion, and when he was 
driven out of his house and city by his ungrateful 
son ; but when he heard of Absalom's death, his 
heart overflowed with sorrow. 

All the time of the battle David sat in the gate of 
the city, waiting for tidings. He feared in his heart 
that evil might come to Absalom, and he was so 
anxious that he could not rest in the city. A porter 
(explain) stood by the gate to watch, and a watch- 
man went up in the tower over the gate to watch. 
As he looked he saw a man running, and called out 



to the king. The king said, *' If he is alone he has 
news." Then the watchman saw another man run- 
ning, and called out, " Behold, another man run- 
ning ! " And the king answered, " He also bringeth 
tidings." The first runner whose name was 
Ahimaaz, as he came near, called out to the king, 
" All is well." Then he fell down on his face before 
the king. What do you think was the first thing the 
king said to him ? No, he did lOt ask if his army 
had won the battle ; he did not ask if the rel)els 
were punished, if his palace was safe, and might he 
now go back there to live ; or if he was still to be 
king. He cared for none of these things now ; he 
only said, "Is the young man Absalom safe?" 
Now Ahimaaz loved David, and he could not bear 
to grieve him with the sad news, so he would not 
tell. Then the second runner, Cushi, came. David 
asked him the same question, and he answered him 
the truth. When David knew that Absalom was 
dead, his heart was filled with grief. He went up 
to the room over the gate alone, and wept. (Tell 
words David said.) Was this not wonderful love 
which David had for Absalom ? Of whose love does 
it make you think ? 

Illustrate— Ask children if they iiave ever been 
down by the sea shore, where as far as they can see, 
and ever so much farther, all is water. Ask them 
what part (proportion) of the water they could hold 
in their " two little hands ** ; and compare the differ- 
ence between David's love and God's love. The 
water in the hands and that in the sea are both the 
same thing, Imt tiiere is so much more in the sea 
than in the hands. What you take up in your hands 
b only enough to taste and see what kind of water 
it Is— whether fresh or salt. So David's love for Ab- 
salom shows us what kind of love our heavenly 
Father has for us— but it is only as a handful to the 
ocean of God's love ; for God's great heart beats for 
cUl the worlds like the waves of the ocean that beat 
on every land. 

What promise did God give to those who honor 
their parents ? What occurs to those who ill-treat 
their parents ? God punishes them. God punishes 
all sin ; and surely this is a dreadful sin, which He 
will not overlook. Recite Golden text. 
Summary. 



DAVID'S LAST WORDS. 



2 Sam. 23: 1-7. 



I«es8on VH.] 

INTRODUCTION. 
Coming into Port. 

** 1 liave weathered the turbulent cape of storms, , 

Where the winds of passion blow ; 
I have sheered by the reefs that gnai>h to foam I 

The shallows they lurk below : 
I have joyed in the surge of the whistling sea, I 

And the wild strong stress of the gale. | 

As my brave bark quivered and leaped, alive, I 

To the strain of its crowded sail. 
Then the masterful spirit was on me. 

And with Nature I wrestled glad ; 
And danger was like a passionate bride. 

And Love was itself half mad. 
Then Life was a storm that blew me on, 

And flew as the wild winds fly ; 
And Hope was a pennon streaming out 

High up— to play with the sky. 



[Nov. 17. 1889 



Now my voyage is well-nigh over, 

.And my stanchest spars are gone ; 
And my sails are rent, and my barnacled bark 

Drags slowly and heavily on. 
The faint breeze comes from the distant shore 

With its odors dim and sweet. 
And soon in the silent harbor of peace 

Long parted friends I shall greet. 
The voyage is well-nigh over, 

Though at times a capful of wind 
Will rattle the ropes and fill the sails. 

And furrow a wake behind. 
But the sea has become a weariness, 

.And glad into port I shall come 
With my sails all furled, and my anchor dropped. 

And my car^Jf^mp^yl^^Og IC 
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THE LESSON. 

Time. — Eight or ten years after the last lesson ; say, 1015 B. C. 

Place. Jerusalem. 

David. Between 70 and 80 years old. 

ReooUeotions of Last Lesson.— What was the subject ? Did Absalom deserve 
to die ? Was David's grief over Absalom's death admirable or right ? 

Text : — " He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all things, and 
sure'' 2 Sam. 23 : 5. 

The Scripture Study. --2 Sam. 23 : 1-7. {Revision). 

Analytical Qii6Btions.~By what four titles is David here called? — Vs, i. Of 
whom was David alleged to be the mouthpiece }—Vs. 2. What did the God of Israel say 
a righteous ruler should be like? — Vs. 3-4. What does David hope for his own house 
(descendants) ? — Vs, 5. How must the " thorns " of »the kingdom be dealt with?— ^.6-7- 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

Last worda of David. There are three versions of David's last words. Sec " Text- 
ual notes." Sweet psalmist : literally, pleasant in IsraePs songs. Spake by me : 

better, speaks through me. Tfiese " divine sayings " or oracular utterances, arc not 

confined to David. See Numbers 24 : 1-4. Rnleth over men righteously ; David 

is conscious of his own shortcomings as a ruler, and sets forth in a figure the ideal king. 
— Vs. 4. ^My house is not so : yet the everlasting covenant, in spite of David's im- 
perfections, stands sure. ^Althoush he maketh it not to grow : David claims that 

on the whole his desire has been for righteousness, but the obstacles have been too 

great. — Vs. 6-7. ^The man that tonoheth them must be armed with iron. This 

is David's excuse for his wrong doing ; his imperfect rule. 

Analjrsis. 
I. God had raised David up from low estate, and richly endowed him with various 

g^fts ; — vs. 1-2. 1 1. Ood had giTen David an ideal of the righteous ruler ; vs. 3-4. 

III. David had fallen far short of this high ideal, yet God had been patient, and 

kept his covenant with him; — vs. 5. IV. The reason for David's shortcomings was 

the opposition of ungodly men ; — vs. 6-7. 

HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



Troubles of David. In the last half 
of his reign the peace of the king and his 
kingdom was broken by many untoward 
events, the chief of which are here given, 
although not, probably, in their chronologi- 
cal order. 1. Xhe Rebellion of Absa- 
lom, involving the death of David^s oldest 
son and heir (Amnon), and David's own 
flight from his capital. 2. The Rebel- 
lion OF SHEBA,ansingout of the jealousy 
of the ten tribes, but speedily ended by 
Sheba's death. 3. A Famine, lasting 
three years. 4. A Pestilence, which 
swept away, it is said, 70,000 lives in three 
days. 5. The Rebellion of Adoni- 
JAH, favored and helped by Joab, the gen- 
eral of the army, and by Abiathar, one of 
the chief priests. 6. The Abdication 
OF David in favor of Solomon, rendered 



necessary by Adonijah*s attempted usurpa- 
tion. 

" David was now a feeble old man. The silver 
cord was beginning to be loosed, and the golden 
bowl was breaking. The grasshopper had become 
a burden, and desire had failed. The days had come 
when, in regard to all mere earthly jojrs, he said, * I 
have no pleasure in them.' He was waiting pa- 
tiently for his change, having his comfort cared for 
and his wants supplied by a beautiful Shunammite 
maiden, who had been carefully selected for the pur- 
pose. Surely, now, the storms of his life are ended, 
and he will have a smooth sea as he sails into the 
eternal haven. So we might have reckoned ; but still 
the dark retribution of his evil deed was following 
him ; and ere he fell asleep in death, the words of 
Nathan, ' The sword snail never depart from thine 
house,' were to have another fulfilment."— Taylor. 

David's Death and Burial. — David 

died, according to Jo^ephus, at the age of seventy. 
The general sentiment, which forbade interment 
within the habitations of men, gave way in his case, 
as in that of SamueL He Vas buried in the City of 
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David,*— in the dty which he had made his own, and 
which could only be honored, not polluted, by con- 
taining his grave. It was, no doubt, hewn in the 
rocky sides of the hill, and became the centre of the 
catacombs in which his descendants, the Kings of 
Judah, were interred after him. It remained one of 
the landmarks of the ruined city, after the return 
from the Captivity, ' between Shiloh and the guard- 



house of the mighty men,'— of his own faithful body- 
guard ; and it was pointed out down to the latest 
times of the Jewish people. 'His sepulchre is with 
us unto this day,' says St. Peter at Pentecost. . . 
The vast cavern, with its many tombs, no doubt ex- 
ists under the ruins of Jerusalem, and its discovery 
win dose many a controversy on the topography of 
the Holy City."— Stanley. 



TEXTUAL 
Now tUase be tlie last i^ords of 
David : — {Superscription.) Besides 
this, there are two other versions of Dav- 
id's latest words. 1. David's last 
WORDS TO Solomon, (i Kings 2 ^ 1-9). 
He enjoins the young king to be «trong 
' and show himself a man ; to keep the stat- 
utes of Jahveh in order that he might pros- 
per, and maintain and transmit the mon- 
archy in the Davidic line. There is not 
one word about the welfare of the people ; 
it is all naked selfishness, — to maintain the 
ascendency of the house of David. There 
is a gleam of gratitude in the command to 
show kindness to the sons of Barzillai; 
then comes "the fierce and profound vindic- 
tiveness which belongs to the worse nature 
of his age, his family, and his own charac- 
ter." Solomon is to execute vengeance 
upon the aged Shimei and the aged Joab. 
'* He had pardoned Shimei at a moment when 
generosity was, so to speak, compulsory upon him. 
He did not dare to take back the pardon he had 
promised, because he had sealed it with an oath in 
the name of Jahveh ; but he asked Solomon to find 
a device for putting to death this man who had so 
sorely offended him. . . *Thou shalt bring his hoar 
head down to the grave with blood.' {Vs. 9). The 
commission which he gave Solomon touching Joab 
was still more odious. He owed everything to that 1 
energetic soldier, but he had never liked him. In a | 
number of instances he had seen him commit crimes 1 
which at bottom he did not regret, firstly, because 
he profited by them, and secondly, because he be- 
lieved, in accordance with the prevalent belief, that 
these crimes would entail on Joab a violent death at 
the liands of the avenging Elohim. David would 
never have dared to punish him, as he was too nec> 
essary ; and, moreover, he was bound to him by too 
solemn vows. But he considered that these vows 
did not bind Solomon. 'Let not his hoar head go 
down to the grave m peace.' {Vs. 6)."— Kenan. 

Those who attribute these ** bloody in- 
structions" to a tardily-awakened sense of 
justice, or to a wise governmental policy 
seeking to smooth the way of Solomon, 
have a certain reasonableness in favor of 
their view, but the record is against them. 
No motives of justice or of policy are hint- 
ed at, — it is "Thou knowest what Joab did 



POINTS. 

unto me ;" "Let not his hoar head go down 
to the grave in peace." 2. David's last 

WORDS TO THE RULERS AND PEOPLE 

(i Chron. 28, 29). This is a later account 
of the close of David's reign and g^ves it, 
as Dean Stanley says, a more pleasing 
color. 

^ The dying monarch is represented as starting 
once more to' his feet, and laying upon his son the 
solemn charge of completing the Temple, which he 
himself had not been sillowed to begin. It binds to- 
getlier in close union the reigns of the father and 
the son, and throws the halo of David's glory over 
the more secular splendor of Solomon."— /rtmA 
Church. 

3. The LAST WORDS as given in our 
lesson bear distinct traces of that dissatis- 
faction with the past, uncertainty about 
the future, and the disposition to self-ex- 
cuse which appear in all introspective men, 
in proportion to the worldly importance of 
their lives. While these could hardly have 
been David's last words^ they may very 
well have been the substance of his last 
meditations, — which condensed into the 
smallest compass, amount to this : I was 
highly gifted and favored ; I knew what 
good government should be, but I did not 
attain my ideal, nor do I see any prospect 
of my son's attaining it ; the inherent diffi- 
culty is in the opposition of bad men, to 
which most of my crimes and failures have 
been due. 

Contrast David's reported last words to 
his son and successor, with these : — 

" Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 
And hear, I tbink, the very latest counsel 
That ever 1 snail breathe. God knows, my son. 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 
{ met this crown ; and I myself know well, 
How troublesonoe it sat upon my head : 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better opinion, better conhrmation ; 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. . . . 
How I came by the crown, O God, forgive I 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live !'' 
—2. Henry IV: 4:4. 

Tlie Spirit of tlie Lord spake by 
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me. Spirit is ** breath." There can be 
no question as to the essential inspiration 
of David's writings. We are not commit- 
ted to any Jewish theory of the method of 
inspiration, but we have in David's utter- 
ances two things which are inspired, his 
keen perception of the ethical needs of the 
soul, and his keen perception of the right- 
eousness of God. These are insights 
which, wherever they appear, must be as- 
cribed to the excitation of the Divine 
spirit. 

Tlirong;]! deax slilningr after 
rain. This extremely felicitous combina- 
tion of words calls up a scene which is, 
even more in the East than with us, one 
of surpassing beauty and significance. The 
vast cloudless dome of sky filled with the 
blue illuminated air shot through and 
through with the briliant arrows of sunrise, 
and the floor of exquisitely green grass, 
made pure by rain and glistening with dew- 
drops, — this is an ideal picture, a sun-image 
of the reign of righteousness. 

Verily my lioiuie is not so witli 
God. The brilliant momentary vision of 
what might be is instantly overclouded by 



what is. His house has not attained that 
I ideal, God '* maketh it not to grow" to any 
such lofty strain as yet ; so, with that in- 
domitable hope which belongs to his race, 
David falls back on the covenant, everlast- 
ing and sure, and feels that sometime, un- 
I der God's training, the perfect reign of 
I righteousness shall come. 

Tlie man ttiat touclietli tliem 
nxust be armed witli iron. His 
j thoughts revert to those who had troubled 
I his own reign ; — even now he can see no 
I better way of dealing with them than the 
i one wjiich he adopted, yet the retrospect 
; of his course does not satisfy him. 

I " It is a melancholy strain to close a songr which 
begins so full of brightness and joy. Bnt it is a true 
picture of the checkered life of David, and of the 
checkered fortunes of the ruler amongst men. It is 
a true picture of the *broken lights' of the human 
heart, whether in Judea or in England, whether of 
King or peasant. If there be any part of Scripture 
which betrays the movements of the human individ- 
ual soul, it is this precious fragment of David's life. 
If there be any part which claims for itself, and 
which gives evidence of the breathing of the Spirit 
of God, it is this also. Such a rugged, two-edged 
monument is the fitting memorial of the man who 
was at once the King and the Prophet, the Penitent 
and Saint, of the ancient Church." — Stanley. 



HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 



The man whose life we have been study- 
ing through ten lessons has now come to 
the summing-up place, the end of his 
earthly career. It is too late for him to 
alter his life, it has gone on record. For- 
tunately, we are not called to sit in judg- 
ment on David ; One only can judge him 
justly. But these young folks whose lives 
are yet before them, who can make them 
mean or great, — have something to learn 
from David's Use of Life's Opportuni- 
ties. 

1 . From first to last, David clang to Ood. I n 

his darkest hour }u never let go of God. Saul did 
let go, and his life went out in darki^ess. Just what 
it means to cling to God is this: to recognize 

THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN YOUR LIFE. Your life 

is divine in its origin , God created you ; you did 
not happen to be, nor come here by any chance. 
Your life is Divine in \\,% purpose; you area thought 
of God's ; you were created for a definite object. 
That definite object is th%t you may form a noble 
CHARACTER Under life's disciplines. Your life is 
Divine in its powers ; you need not drift, you need 
not be the sport of circumstances, you have a will, 
you may determine your own career. And in many 
other ways you can recognize the Divine element in 
your life ; for example, in your relation to other 



lives, in your power of knowing and approaching 
your Creator. The first step in the right use of life's 
opportunities is therefore to cling to God. Woi^ 
ship Him, love Him, obey Him. 

2. All of David^s failures were caused by sel- 
Jlshness. He loved God, but he did not love his 
neighbor as himself. (See Matt. 22 137 -39). His 
cruelties, injustices, and bitter shames grew out of 
an inordinate lovt; of self and self-gratification. 
Selfishness made him break his promises to Saul, 
and to his loyal friend Jonathan— made him take 
many wives whose children's quarrels made his life 
a burden, and more than once threatened his throne 
and life— made him fall into deadly sin which dark- 
ened his whole life. Mark this: you will surely 
make a failure of life if you seek to use its oppor- 
iunities selfishly. Selfishness drives the Divine ele- 
ment out of life. 

3. Many think otherwise and will point to^ 
selfish men who have got money and power. But to 
get money and power and nothing elscy is not to 
succeed in life ; it is to miserably fail. Wretched be< 
yond all names of wretchedness are the men who 
have got money and power at the cost of the loss of 
the Divine element in their lives. 

*' There walks Judas, he who sold 
Yesterday his Lord for gold, 
Sold God's presence in his heart 
For a proud step in the mart ; 
He hath dealt in flesh and blood ; 
At the bank his name is goo4^>^/-cT^ 
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At the bank and only there, 
'Tis a marketable ware." 

—Lowell, the Ghost-Seer. 
4. Ho man who ever lived on this earth made 
so good a use of life's opportunities as Jesus ; his 
Ufe W21S the most successful one ever lived, and has 
made the greatest mark on the workl ; and the prin- 
ciple of his action was unselfishness— love to man. 



6. Never give up trvinff- The mighty thing 
in David's character was his indomitableness. Fal- 
len, disgraced, deserted, he never gave up. Life has 
many opportunities for retrieval, but weak and des- 
pondent souls do not see them. Never give up. 
God is over all. Call on Him, rise up and go for- 
ward. Rise " on stepping-stones of your dead selves 
to higher things." 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Last Words. 



** From my hand the weapon falls ; 
Take it, for the battle calls. 
Use it with a purpose high, 
Strike a worthier Mow than L 
Where my strokes have feeble been. 
Strike in God*s name, sure and keen." 

"The time of my dei5arture is come. I have 
fought the good hght. 1 have finished the course, 1 
have kept the faith ; henceforth there is kiid up for 
me the crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give to me at that day : and 
not only to me, but also to all them that have loved 
his appearing." —St. Paul. 

" When Jesus therefore had received the 
vinegar, he said, It is finished: and he 



bowed his head and gave up his spirit." — 
John 19: 30. 

"It is finished." We are ever taking leave of 
something that will not come back again. We let 
go, with a pang, portion after portion of our exist- 
ence. However dreary we may have felt Ufe here to 
be, yet when that hour comes,— the winding up of 
all things, the last grand rush of darkness on our 
spirits, the hour of that awful, sudden wrench from 
all that we have ever known or loved, the long fare- 
well to sun, moon, stars, and light,— brother men, I 
ask you this day, and 1 ask myself, humbly and fear- 
fully. What will then be finished ? When it is fin- 
ished, what will it be ? Will it be the butterfly exist- 
ence of pleasure, the mere life of science, a life of 
uninterrupted sin, and selfish gratification ; or will it 
be, ' Father, I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do ? ' "—Robertson. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

To what stage of David's long life have we now come ? {To the last stage). What is 
coming to him next? (Death is coming to him). Is he too old and feeble to do any 
more work? (Yes) The opportunity of life is for him all gone then? (Completely 
gone). Just as it will surely be gone, one day, for us ? ( Yes). And what is David, in 
these last days, thinking about ? (About whether he has made a good use of his oppor- 
tunities). Were his opportunities great? (They were very great) What does he say 
they were ? ( Vs. 1-2. He was raised up from humble place : wets anointed of God: the 
spirit of God spoke through him). What great responsibility had God put upon him ? 
(He made him king). So God first gave David great powers, and then gave him a great 
opportunity to use them ? (Yes). Does David feel, at the end of his life, that he has 
done well ? (No : not so well but that he might have done betUr). And ought to have 
done better ? (Yes). And is David happy when he comes to die ? (No : he is sad). Is 
he sad because he wants to live longer, or is he afraid to die ? (A'o a he only wishes 
that he had been a nobler man and better king). Were these vain wishes? (Yes), 
Why ? (Because it wets too late). Now tell me two things. Has God given you a good 
opportunity ? (Yes). How are you going to use it ? (/ am going to use it as well as I 
can). Who are you going to take for help ? (The God who gave). 

THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Gk>lden Text.— He hath made with 
me an everlasting ooTenant, ordered 
in all things, and sure. — 2 Sam. 23 : 5. 

Point. — Tile promises of God are 
snre. 

Method. — Our lesson to-day brings us 
to the close of David's life. j\fter Absalom was 
IdUed, David had many long days of weeping and 
sadness, but he told all those who had made Absa- 



lom their king and had followed him, to come back 
to him, and he would forgive them. So the people 
came back to David and carried him to Jerusalem 
and made him their king again. Do you think he 
was more glad to live in his palace again, or to be 
near the ark of God, and to see the priests offer sac- 
rifice, and to praise God on his harp for all his good- 
ness ? David began to praise God when he was a 
shepherd boy, and he praised him as long as he 
lived. He loved to look at the hills around Jerusa- 
lem and sing of Him who made them, and who had 
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been his strong help. The trees, the flowers, the 
birds, the brooks, the sunshine, all seemed to htm to 
sing praises to God, and David wrote many beauti- 
ful psalms telling about these things. 

After he returned to Jerusalem he reigned as king 
eight years longer, and died at the age of seventy 
years, loved by everybody, and full of peace and 
faith in God. 

Can you tell me of one thing that David wished 
very much to do, but God forbade him ? Wh y would 
not God let him build the temple ? Because David 
had been in so many battles, and had caused so 
much bloodshed. Whom did God say should build 
the temple ? David's son, Solomon. But God did 
not forbid David's helping about it. So, as soon as 
God said the temple might be built, and that Solo' 
mon should do it, David began to get ready for it, 
and to help Solomon in every way he cOnld. David 
wished the building to be very magnificent (explain) , 
so he prepared everything as grandly as possible, 
and in great abundance. First he set masons (ex- 
plain) to work to hew the stones ; then he had men 
at work upon the iron, and the brass, and the wood, 
and it was all very great and beautiful. He even 
made the nails to be used for the doors of the gates 
and for the joinings. Then, just before he died, he 
called Solomon to him, and told him all about it, 
how he had longed to build a home unto the name 
of the Lord God, but that on account of his many 
wars God had forbidden him ; but He had promised 
him that his son should do the thing he desired. 
David told Solomon just what he had done to help 
him, and charged him to build a house for the Lord 
God of Israel David gave him directions how to 
build the temple, and how to live so as to please 
God. Then he anointed Solomon and made him 
king in his place, to sit upon his throne. 

When David was upon his dying bed he called 



Solomon to him and spoke his last words to him> 
Solomon was but eighteen years old, but David 
charged him to set his heart and soul to seek the 
Lord and do his will. He told him to be strong and 
of good courage, for God would be with him. He 
tokl him to walk in God's ways, and build the tenn 
ple, and not be afraid of anybody. Then David 
spoke his last psalm or hymn, which is our lesson 
for to-day. He said a righteous ruler was like the 
light in the morning ; making the grass and flowers 
to grow. So a righteous ruler would bring blessings 
to the world, even as he had brought happiness to 
his people. He told Solomon of the promise God 
had made him that one of his own family should be 
the Saviour, and he knew the promises of God are 
sure. Because David believed and trusted the 
promises of God, he had great peace and joy. The 
Bible is full of precious promises that God has given 
to us. Tr. read some of the plainest. O, dear chil- 
dren, always believe that God means just what he 
says. Trust him with all your soul and faith, and 
your soul will always be full of peace and joy. 

" Let me show you how sure God's promises axe. 
(Show and explain a half minute glass, and let it 
run out before their eyes; or draw one on the 
board.) There is a thing you can trust. Every 
time you turn that glass the sand will run out in ex- 
actly twenty-eight seconds (or whatever is its time). 
It never changes a second. Night or day, summer 
or winter, i n America or Africa, on the soliid land or 
on the heaving ocean, the first time it is used and 
the thousandth time— it is always the same. You 
cannot make it go any slower or any faster ; but yon 
may be sure the last grain will drop throughexactly 
twenty-eight seconds after the first one." And yoo 
may be just as sure that every promise God has 
spoken will come out exactly true in the end. 
Summary. 



SOLOMON'S WISE CHOICE. 



Lesson VIIL] 



I Kings. 3 : 5-15. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Not. 24, 1889. 



The Deoisive Moments of Lif e.— 

It is only in retrospect that the turning- 
points of our lives are clearly seen. Sel- 
dom do we, in youth, perceive the actual 
crisis we are passing through ; yet it is of 
unspeakable importance that the decisive 
moments of life should be recognized. A 
teaching allegory, like this Dream of Sol- 
omon, is among the most effective methods 
of inducing thoughtfulness, because it con- 
denses the whole of youth's desires into 
the pregnant question, " Ask what 1 shall 
give thee." We want our young people to 
choose Character first ; to put it above 
Pleasure, Wealth, or Fame. Aiming, as 



teachers, at so great a result, our own ask- 
ing of God must be correspondingly high. 
Ask What I Shall Give Thee. 

** Give me, I pray, the light I Make me to know 
The way wherein to walk, nor let me go 
A line beyond the Right The horoscope 
Of thy Hereafter let me never ope 
Amiss to Truth. The rather, overthrow, 
O Holy One, if not of Thee, the glow 
This finite heart would fling upon the slope 
Ascending. U pward and out, if haply I, 
Feeling the:eafter, may attain thy Law, 
Mine eye is steadfast stretched. Aid me to cope 
f With error, or within or out. And high, 
' Above or Church or Creed, grant that I draw 
' Some of thy children to Eternal Hope." 

—James H. West. 
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THE LESSON. 

Time.~ioi5 B. C. 

Plaoe. GiBEON) the place of the tabernacle built by Moses. About seven miles north 
of Jerusalem. 

Another Version.— 2 Chronicles i : 1-13. 

BeooUections of Last Lesson.— What was the subject 1 At what age, and where, 
did David die, and where was he buried ? 

The Book of Elings. Originally only one book : author unknown : date of compo- 
sition or recension to present form, perhaps B. C. 550. 

Text : " Wisdom is better than r«^>^."— Proverbs 8:11. 

The Scripture Study; — i Kings 3 : 5-15. {Revision). 

AnalsrtiocLL Questions. In a dream what does God say to Solomon ? Kr. 5. 
How does Solomon thank God on his father David's behalf ^ — Vs. 6. How does Solo- 
mon humble himself and magnify the greatnes of the nati .i .'' Vs. 7-8, What does he 
ask for ? — Vs. 9. How does this request seem to please God ? — Vs. lo-ii. What does 
God give him.? — Vs. 12. Besides this, what? — Vs. 13-14. Upon awakening, what does 
Solomon do/ — Vs. 15. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

In a dream by nisht ; it was the common belief, not only of Israelites but of other 

peoples, that dreams were sent by the gods. ^The Lord appeared . . . And God 

«aid : the Sept. has Lord (Jahveh) in both places. ^I am but a little child : some 

rabbins say only twelve years old ; the general opinion is that he was twenty years old 
at least. His own meaning appears to be that he was without competent experience, hav- 
ing been brought up in the harem. An understanding heart ; the word hokma^ gen- 
erally translated by " wisdom," means political ability, the art of governing. - Renan. 
The life of thine enemies : i.e.^ military glory, success in war. To discern judg- 
ment: that is, to dispense justice. *' Justice in the (this) world was the abyss in which 
the Israelitish conscience was lost." There was no remitting of justice to a hereafter. 

Analysis. 

I. After a great season of religious exercise (" a thousand burnt offerings did Solo- 
mon offer upon that altar "), with a spirit exalted into a high state of religious fervor, 

the young king has a dream, — a vision of God ; — vs. 5. II. Solomon's choice. He 

asked for skill to govern, to dispense justice, to wisely manage a great nation ; — vs. 8-9. 
III. The Divine assurance was that " wisdom " should bring also riches, honor and 
long life ;—vj. 11-14. ^V. The House-hold feast of acceptance with Jahveh fol- 
lowed ;--t/j'. 15. 

HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



Solomon. "Solomon, the third and 
last king of United Israel, was, after David his 
father, the greatest of the Jewish monarchs. Hb 
age seems almost fabulously distant from our time, 
for he reiirned, according to the usual chronology, 



nificence was an excrescence, not an ative growth, of 
the chosen people. He il the true type of an 
Asiatic monarch. 'Europe,' says Hegel, 'could 
never have had a Solomon.' . . The Oreek form 
which the Hebrew name of Solomon assumes is of 
itself a singular tribute to the lofty associations with 



from B. C. loisto B.C. 975 ^-centuries before Greece which it was invested. 'Alexander,' the name of the 

and Rome had begun to rank among the nations." g^test king of the Gentile world in Eastern suns, 

-<5e,kib. Solomon il as unUke either of his t ^as in after days thought by the Jews to be the fit- 

predecessors as each of them IS unhke the other. No ' ting Western version of the name of the greatest 



person occupies so large a place in Sacred History, 
of whom so few personal incidents are related. That 
stately and melancholy figure— in some respects the 
grandest and the saddest in the sacred volume— is, 
in detail, little more than a mighty shadow. . . 
Of all the oharaoten in the sacred history, he is 



king of the Jewish world. 'Alexander Balas,' 'Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,'— the Alexanders at the tinae of the 
Christian era,— rtr^ merely so many Solomons. . . 
In the Kossnlman i toriei hb name has a still 
wider circulation. Suleyman (in its diminutive form 
of endearment—' Little Solomon*) became the favor- 



the most purely secular; and merely secular mag- ite title of Arabian and Turkish princes; and the 
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sense of his being the ideal and prototype of all 
great kings is shown in the strange belief that the 
forty sovereign: who ruled over the world before the 
creation of man were all Solimans."— Stanley. 

TheBegrixmingrofHisReifirn. This 
home-bred, studious, non-practical, intel- 
lectual, Hamlet-like boy of 20, with no such 
training in camp and field as his father had 
found so useful, began his reign with a 
strong hand. 

" His accession to his father's throne had met with 
considerable opposition ; but he soon showed that he 
was not to be offended with impunity. Joab was 
slain at the foot of the altar to which he had fled for 
refuge ; Abiathar was banished to his own estate and 
deposed from the priesthood; Adonijah was spared 
at first but was afterward put to death in conse- 
quence of his presumption in desiring one of his 
father's concubines for a wife ; Shimei was ordered 
to come and live in Jerusalem, and never to leave 
the city on pain of death ; and three years afterward, 
when he pursued a couple of runaway slaves to 
Gath, he, too, paid with his life the penalty of his 
disobedience."— OORT. 

Bias of the History. We shall get 
no true idea of Solomon's character unless 
we recognize the fact that the story of his 
life and works is told in its various parts 

TEXTUAL 
In Gibeon tlie Lord {/ahveh) ap- 
peared tinto Solomon in a dream 
by ni^lit. The "great high place of 
Gibeon" was the lofty eminence which 
overlooks the whole of Judea, now known 
as Neby Samwil, — the prophet Samuel. 
The student cannot fail to notice the sig- 
nificant part played in all this Israelite his- 
tory by the " high place" and the "great 
festi/al." Preparatory to some new out- 
burst of the volcanic moral energy of this 
people, they rush into a mountain and hold 
a great festival. 

'* Hither, therefore, as on a solemn pilgrimage, 
with a vast concourse of dignitaries, the young King 
came to offer royal sacrifices on his accession. A 
thousand victims were consumed on the ancient al- 
tar. The night was spent within the sacred city of 
Gibeon. And now occurred one of those prophetic 
dreams which had already been the means of com- 
munication in the time of Samuel. Thrice in Solo- 
mon's life— at the three epochs of his rise, hb climax, 
of his fall— is such a warning recorded."— Stanley. 

Dreams play a highly important part in 
the early grad^es of this great university in 
which man is learning how to recognize 
the voice of his Maker At a very early 
day, dreams were felt to be one method by 
which God conveys intimations of his will 



by different men who disclose in their 
writing a strong bias for and against the 
man. 

** We do not possess for the hfatory of Solomon^ 
as we do for that of David, any original documents. 
One part of the narrative is marked by an unfriend- 
ly feeling which discloses the intention of presenting 
Solomon at times as a crafty tyrant, at others as a 
greedy and prodigal king, putting great pressure 
upon his people for the maintenance of a monstrous 
harem and a Gargantuan table. If the history, as it 
is told in the First Book of Kings^ were true, the 
government of Solomon would have been one of the 
hardest and most tyrannical which ever exbted. 
People who have no experience of State affairs. — 
and the historian in question is clearly simple-mind- 
ed to a degree,— understand nothing about taxation 
and finance, or about the burdens of a State. The 
best justified expenditure seems to them a mere 
caprice of the sovereign. The tax-payer of small 
intelligence (and how many such are there.') believes 
that the money which he pays to the sovereign is 
spent, as he would spend it, in feasting and pleas- 
ures. This historian of Solomon describes with 
much prolixity, puerile prodigalities; side by side 
with them he just casually alludes to the expendi> 
ture upon such serious objects as rebuilding towns^ 
docks, arsenals, forts ; breeding studs, and the or- 
ganization of certain branches of commerce."— Re- 
nan, History of the People of Israel. 

POINTS. 

to man. Elihu, in the book of Job (33 z 

14-18) says : — 

"For God speaketh in one way, 

Vea, in two, though man regardeth it not. 

In a dream, in a vision of the nighty 

When deep sleep falleth upon men. 

In slumberings upon the bed ; 

Then he uncovereth the ears of fnen^ 

And sealeth their instruction. 

That may put away his purpose. 

And that he may hide pride from man, 

That he may keep back his soul from the pit, 

.\nd his life from perishing by the sword." 

And God said. Ask what I bUbXL 
g^ive tliee. Here, at all events, dream 
or no dream, is a veritable voice of God 
which offers us all, on the threshold of life^ 
a choice, not between all things, but be- 
tween some things. God has pre.scribed 
certain conditions of our lives, but in cer- 
tain others He gives us free choice. Not 
only gives us. He demands that we make 
a choice, that we ask what He shall give 
us, under the penalty of leading purpose- 
less lives. 

"Providence has nothing good or high in store for 
one who does not resolutely aim at something high, 
and good. A purpose is the eternal condition of 
success. Nothing will take its place. Talent will 
not ; nothing is more common than unsuccessful 
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men of talent. Genius will not ; unrewarded srenius 
is a proverb ; the ' mute, inglorious Milton' is not a 
poetic creation. The chance of events, the push of 
circumstances will not. Education will not; the 
country b full of unsuccessful educated men ; indeed, 
it is the problem of society to know what to do with 
the young men it is turning out of its colleges and 
professional schools. There is no road to success 
but through clear, strong purpose. A purpose un- 
derlies diaracter, culture, position, attainment of 
whatever sort."— Munger, in On the Threshold, 

And Solomon said. His answer is 
curiously fitting, and expresses with pre- 
cision the exact situation. First, the great 
responsibility of a king who is to follow 
such a ruler as David was, and carry on 
to completion his work. Next, his own in- 
competency ; his youth, his lack of special 
training in arms, law, or business ; *' I 
know not how to go out or come in." 
Third, his specific request for skill in the 
art of governing, so that he might do jus- 
tice among his people. Not general wis- 
dom in the sense of intellectual " all round " 
superiority, — an all-comprehending intelli- 



gence. — but wise-doom^ judgment, sagaci- 
ty, discretion. 

^' He showed his wisdom by asking for wisdom. 
He became wise because he had set his heart upon 
it. This was to him the special aspect through 
which the. Divine Spirit was to be approached, and 
grasped, and made to bear upon the wants of men ; 
—not the highest, not the choice of David, not the 
choice of Isaiah ; but still the choice of Solomon. 
* He awoke, and behold, it was a droam.' But the 
fulfilment of it belonged to actual life.''— Stanley. 

Tlie Dreams in tlie Monntain of 

Qod are the source of all the energy of 
life. They may be no more than 
^ Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized ; 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised." 

But whatever the mountain-dreams may 
be, they 

** Are yet the fountain-light of all our day,— 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing,— 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to nake 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence." 

—Wordsworth. 



HINTS TO 

Here begins the story of a boy who 
started out in life with about every good 
thing, and started right. He finally missed 
his way, and made a failure of life ; and he 
has told us why. But our concern to-day 
is with the good start lie made, and our 
study is on Making the Right Start in 
Life. 

1. Take notice that Solomon's right start be- 
gins WITH God. Solomon had been worshiping 
God in the high place, and had his mind hlled with 
a sense of the reality and presence of the Living 
God before he went to sleep ; or else he never would 
have had the dream he did. The worship made the 
dream possible. Lay this to heart, you young peo- 
ple who are just making your start. Begin early to 
worship God, so as to get the Divine light on your 
life. You will not know what you are capable of 
until you have the word from your Maker ! 

2. Takenotioe of Solomon's humility; with- 
out which neither he nor any other human being 
could or can make a right start. ** i know not how 
to go out or come in ; "—that is, I do not know how 
to conduct the affairs of this great kingdom. " The 
door-step to the temple of wisdom is the knowledge 
of our own ignorance." If you do not know your 
ignorance and acknowledge it, how can you ever 
learn? 

3. SeTerence was a part of Solomon's good start 
in Hfe. It prevented him from underrating the mag- 
nitude of his task. If you enter upon your career 
with a foolish self-confidence, you are foredoomed 
to many a failure. Reverence for this wonderful, 
mysterious life which is before you, helps to make 
you dear-sighted about it. 



TEACHERS. 

4. Take notice what the ** Wisdom " that Solo- 
mon asked for, really was. It was not wisdom in 
general, but the special wisdom that was needed for 
his special business in life. His special business was 
to rule,— to govern, to adminbter justice ; and so he 
asked for an ** understanding heart to judge thy 
people, that I may discern between good and evil.'j 
In asking for this he showed his real wisdom. It 
was not a vague choice ; he wanted to do well the 
special thing which he had to do. Remember this : 
If God should say to you to-night, " Ask what I 
shall give t.hee," it would be your highest wisdom to 
ask for wisdom to do to-morrow's duties well. Folly 
would be sure to make the mistake of asking for the 
day after to-morrow ; wisdom knows that it must 
take the first step first. 
*' Father, I do not ask 

That thou wilt choose some other task 

And make it mine. I pray 

But this : let every day 
Be molded still 

By thine own hand ; my will 

Be only thine, however deep 

I have to bend thy hand to keep." 

—Clinton Scollard. 
6. The Danger-Point. Solomon was about 20 
y-ears old,— a very young king ; and without his rev- 
erence for God and righteousness, it seems plain 
that he would have lost his Way. The first great 
danger-point in our lives is when we are released 
from all external restraint, and take our lives into 
our own hands. Our awakening powers are so novel 
to us that we think they are new to the world. We 
see ourselves and the world through inexperienced 
and dazzled eyes ; and we are apt to forget God and 
His righteousness, and give ourselves wholly up to 
the world. Here is where we ought to make the 
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SPECIAL 

I. Dreams. "We are somewhat more 
than ourselves in our sleep, and the slum, 
ber of the body seems to be but the waking 
of the soul." — Sir Thomas Browne. 

** Dreams, which, beneath the hovering shades of 

night 
Sport with the eveiHiestless minds of men. 
Descend not from the gods. Each busy brain 
Creates its own."— Peacock. 

When we die, we shall find we have not 
lost our dreams ; only our sleep." — RiCH- 

TER. 

Comfort in the Nisht. 

"She thought by heaven's high wall that she did 
stray, 
Till she beheld the everlasting gate ; 
And she climbed up to it to long and wait, 
Feel with her hands (for it was night) , and lay 



POINTS. 

Her lips to it with kisses ; thus to pray 
That it might open to her desolate. 
And lo ! it trembled, lo I her passionate 
Crying prevailed. A little, little way 
It opened ; there fell out a thread of light, 
And she saw wingM woilders move within ; 
Also she heard sweet talking as they meant 
To comfort her. They said, * Who comes to-night 
Shall one day certainly an entrance win ; " 
Then the gate closed and she awoke content." 

—Jean Ingelow. 
Choices. 

"God offers to every mind its choice b e tw een 
truth and repose."— Emerson. 

"The strongest principle of growth lies in human 
choice."— George Eliot. 

" Choose always the way that seems the best, 
however rough it may be. Custom will soon rmder 
it easy and agreeable."— Pythagoras. 

"And if it seem evil to you to serve the Lord, 
choose ye this day whom ye will serve."- Joshua. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Where do we find the young king Solomon now? {We find him in " the great high 
place 'O- What was that ? (// was a mountain which they used for a church). What do 
you mean ? (/ mean that they worshipped God on the mountain). And what was 
young Solomon doing here } (He was doing what all people, young or old, ought always 
to do). What? {He was worshipping God). How old was he? {About 20 years.) 
And a king so young ? ( Vesj his father's death had made him king over all that gremi 
people). Is it the business of a king to enjoy himself and have a good time? {No). 
What, then? {To devote himself wholly to the welfare of the people). Did Solomon 
feel this ? {Yesj and it made him very anxious and serious). And was this the reason 
why he went up into the mountain to worship God? {Yes; and a strange thing hap- 
pened to him that night). What was it ? {He had a dream ; 1 would like to read it to 
you. — Vs. 5-15). What does this story mean to you ? (// means that God gives me a 
choice, too). What choice ? {The choice whether I shall live wisely or foolishly). Do 
you mean to say that God has really put your life into your own hands, in that way ? 
{Yes J he has really said, " Ask what I shall give thee'\ And will He give you wisdom 
or folly according as you ask? {Yes : according as I choose). And when must you 
make your choice? (/ must begin right now, to-day; and right here, with you, my 
teacher). Well ; may God help you to choose wisely. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text. 'Wisdom is better 
than rubies. — Pro v. 8:2. 

Point. Obedienoe is true wisdom. 

Method. — What was the great thing 
that King: Solomon was to do ? Build a house for 
the Lord, God of Israel. Why must this house be 
built ? What was to be placed in this house ? Do 
you know where the tabernacle and the altar of 
burnt offering were now? 1 will tell you. They 
were placed in Gibeon, six miles north of Jerusalem. 
<Map.) (The ark was still in Jerusalem.) So of 
course Solomon had to go to Gibeon to worship 
God. How did people worship in those days ? By 
offering sacrifice. (Tr. explain if chil. do not under- 
stand.) How do we worship ? By prayer. Where 



can we pray? Anywhere. How thankful we ought 
to be that we are not obliged to travel to a certain 
place before we can worship God, but that we can 
worship Him at any place and at any time I Our 
Lesson Story today is about something that hap- 
pened to Solomon once when he went to Gibeon to 
worship God. The Bible tells us that he offered a 
thousand burnt offerings upon that altar. One 
night while Solomon lay asleep, the Lord came to 
him in a dream, and said, ^''Ask what I shall giv 
thee!'' (W. B.) 1 wonder what each one of fon 
would have chosen. Frank, what would you lave 
asked for if you had been Solomon? (Teacher al- 
low children to tell what they would like to have 
more than anyt|ung else ; but If a child should hap- 
pen to express a bad wish, do not blame or ridicnk. 
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Jost pass on to another, and let the expression of 
each child be free and true.) I have heaird a story 
of two girls who once had this same question put to 
them, and were told that whatever they wished for, 
they should have. One chose a new doll, and the 
other a nice white dress to wear every day. Their 
wishes were granted, and for a few days tHey were 
quite happy, but soou they began to quarrel. The 
older girl made sport of the doll, and in trying to 
take it from her sister pulled off an arm and dropped 
it upon the floor, breaking the head all to pieces. 
This so enraged the owner of the doll that she 
turned upon the other, and tore her nice white dress 
so that it was completely ruined. I think they must 
now have thought how foolishly they had chosen, 
and wished they had asked for something thatcouki 
not have been so easily destroyed. (Now teacher 
refer to some of the wishes expressed by the chil- 
dren, showing their wisdom or foolishness.) But 1 
have known grown-up people, those old enough to 
know better, who every day chose things quite as 
unwisely, and who after all made no better use of 
them than did these two silly girls in the story. (Il- 
lustrate.) But when God asked Solomon to choose 
what he wanted most, he acted very diflFerently from 
what might have been expected. He made a very 
wise choice. He remembered his father David, and 
how wisely he served his God, and how God had 
blessed him ; and now he himself was made king 
over this great people. Sobmon was very young 
for such a place, not over twenty years old, and he 
said, ** I am only a little child ; 1 do not know how to 
do anything as it ought to be done." When Solo- 
mon thought of these things, he was like one in the 
dark, he knew not what to do ; so he said to God, 
"Give, th«*refore. Thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge Thy people, that I may know be- 
tween good and bad.'' Was not that a grand thihg 
for Solomon to ask? He did not ask, as many oth- 
ers would have done, for riches, or long life, or many 
friends. He only wanted to be wise, so that he 
might obey God and do those things that wouki 
please Him. This wish pleased God very much, and 
He said that because Solomon had asked this thing 



He would give him not only a wise and understand 
ing heart but that He would also give that which he 
had not asked for— riches and honor and long life. 
A nd God kept His promise. For He not only made 
Solomon the wisest man that ever lived, but the 
greatest and richest and most honored king the 
world had ever known. 

Solomon was wiser than all the wise men of the 
East. He spoke 3000 wonderful proverbs and 1005 
songs. He wrote about all the different kinds of 
trees, and beasts, and birds, and fishes. The people 
and kings and queens from all countries came just 
to hear his wisdom. And as to his riches, I can 
scarcely begin to tell you about them. All of his 
plates and aips and pitchers were made of pure 
gold, and all his other things were just as nice. The 
gold which came to him every year was eighteen 
million dollars, beside all the beautiful presents that 
were brought to him by those who came to hear hb 
wisdom. You will learn more about this in another 
lesson, but I only want you to know just enough to 
see that God kept his promise to Solomon and gave 
him far more than he asked because he asked for 
wisdom instead of riches. Solomon chose wisdom 
What does the golden text tell us about wisdom ? 
" Wisdom is better than rubies." What are rubies ? 
Preciou? stones— riches. Why would it be foolish 
to ask for riches without wisdom ? We need wisdom 
to know how to use riches aright. What Is wisdom ? 
The Bible tells us that 'the fear of the Lord b the 
beginning of wisdom, and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding." That means, children, that the wisest 
thing, the very best thing in all the werld to do, is 
to obey God. How can little children best obey 
God? By obeying and honoring their parents* 
Tr. illustrate with stories showing the foolishness 
(if those who choose to disobey, and the wisdom of 
the obedient and faithful ones. And now children, 
God says to you^ each one of you, just what He said 
to Solomon, *'Ask what I shall give thee," and I 
want you to be wise enough to choose wisdom, as 
young Solomon did. 

Summary. 



MISOELLANY. 



Food For Thought. 

BY TUDOR JENKS. 

Three riders set out for the Temple of Fame, 
Each booted and spurred and equipped the same. 
The first rode forth at a rattling pace. 
Like a jockey who wins an exciting race. 
The second set out with caution, slow, 
That, when need was, he might faster go. 
The third rode steadily, quietly on. 
At a quick jog-trot he could reckon upon. 

And which do you think will the winner be : 
The hare, the tortoise— or number three i 

The first one soon broke down, of course. 
He saved the saddle, but lost his horse ! 
The second met the regular fate- 
Dallied too long, and was just too late ! 
The third, I grieve and regret to say, 
Did not get there— for he lost his way. 
He thought so much of his regular trot. 
To look at signboards he quite forgot. 



See how strangely things befall ! 

Another— not thinking of Fame at all— 

Who was on his way to the breadfruit tree. 

To provide for a wife and children three, 

Went straightway into the Temple of Fame, 

And innocently asked its name I 

They answered him. With a quizzical face. 

He remarked, " It's a most uncomfortable place! " 

Then on he went to the breadfruit tree. 

And home to hb wife and children three. 

The moral ? Well, if you can find it. 
Write it out— for I sha'n't mind it ! 

—Christian Union. 



** God lends not, but gives to th*" end. 
As he loves to the end. If it seem 
That he draw back a gift, comprehend 
'Tb to add to it rather, amend 
And finish it up to your dream." 

—Mrs. Browning. 
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A Minute's Anger. 

Not long ago, in a city not far from 
New York, two boys, neighbors, who were 
good friends, were playing. In the course 
of the game a dispute arose between the 
boys, and both became angry ; one struck 
the other, and finally one kicked the other, 
who fell unconscious in the street, and was 
taken home, and now for four weeks has 
suffered most cruelly. The doctors say 
that if he lives he will never be well, and 
will always sufEer and need the constant 
care of a physician. If the boys had been 
the greatest enemies they would not, could 
not, have desired a worse fate for each 
other than this. But, instead of enemies, 
they were friends and loving companions. 
Now everything is changed. One will 
never be able to walk, or to take part in 
active games ; the other will never forget 
the sufEerings he has caused. 

A minute's anger caused this. -N. Y. 
Evening Post. 



Turn Tour Face to the Li^rht. 

It had been one of those days on which 
everything goes contrary, and I had come 
home tired and discouraged. As I sank 
into a chair, I groaned, " Everything looks 
dark, dark ! " 

" Why don't you tiun your face to the 
light, auntie, dear ? " said my little niece, 
who was standing, unperceived, beside me. 

"Turn your face to the light!" The 
words set me to thinking. That was just 
what I had not been doing. I had persist- 
ently kept my face in the opposite direc- 
tion, refusing to see the faintest glimmer 
of brightness. Artless little comforter! 
She did not know what healing she had 
brought. Years have gone by since then, 
but the simple words have never been for- 
gotten. Anon. 



I HAVE seen beneath the microscope a 
seed three thousand years old start into 
instant germination when touched with a 
drop of warm water. So a human soul 
long apparently lifeless begins to grow 
when touched by the water of I'fe.— Canon 

WiLBERFORCE. 



Ten men have failed from defect in 
morals where one has failed from defect 
in intellect.-- Horace Mann. 



Self-Restraint. 

For generations a certain Japanese fam- 
ily has had a box into which they put per- 
centages. Said one of them : "If I want 
to buy a garment that costs one dollar, I 
buy it for eighty cents; or give a feast that 
would cost five dollars, I give it for four 
dollars ; or to build a house for one hun- 
dred dollars, I build it for eighty, and put 
the balance in the box. At the end of the 
year we meet, open the boxes, and give the 
contents to the poor. It costs us some 
self-denial, but we are always prosperous 
and happy." They call this worshiping 
"The Great Bright God of Self-Restraint" 

InJapan. 



A Brave Engineer. 

Andrew Lambert, second engineer of 
the disabled Cunard steamship, performed 
an act of personal bravery upon the explo- 
sion of the steam at the breaking of ma- 
chinery. I nstead of rushing up to the open 
air, the brave man crawled into the engine 
room and made his way through the suffo- 
cating steam to the valves, which he turned 
off. The passengers felt that this act of 
Lambert, at the risk of his life, should not 
pass unnoticed ; and a purse of £;jo was 
raised, and, together with a testimonial, it 
was presented to the gallant engineer.— 
Exchange. 



A Youngster's Opinion of a Lie. 

A little girl came very near to her moth- 
er one morning, saying : " Which is the 
worst, mamma, to tell a lie or steal ?" The 
mother, taken by surprise, replied that both 
were so bad she couldn't tell which was 
the worse. "Well," said the little one, 
"I've been thinking a good deal about it, 
and I've concluded it's worse to' lie than to 
steal. If you steal a thing you can take it 
back, unless you've eaten it, and if you've 
eaten it you can pay for it. But," and 
there was a look of awe in the little face, 
"a lie is forever!" — Chronicle. 

Lord, for the evil thought not into evil 
wrought; Lord, for the wicked will be- 
trayed and baffled still ; for the heart from 
itself kept, our thanksgiving accept !— W. 

D. HOWELLS. 
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J^unday ^jchool ^dpcv l^cssous* 

Lesson V] DAVID'S REBELLIOUS SON. [Nov. 3,1889. 

TIME.— Perhaps 1025 B. C. Absalom plotted rebellion f* four or more years before he committed the overt 

act." — PLAOB.— Stealing the hearts of the people at Jerusalem ; the 

standard of revolt first raised in Hebron. 



THE SCRIPTURE; 2 Sam. 15 : 1-12. {Revision). 



1 And it came to pass after this, that Absalom 
prepared him a chariot and horses, and fifty men to 
run before him. 

2 .And Absalom rose up early, and stood beside 
Che way of the gate : and it was so, that when any 
man had a suit which should come to the king for 
judgment, then Absalom called unto him, and said. 
Of what city art thou ? And he said. Thy servant 
is of one of the tribes of Israel. 

3 And Atealom said unto him, See, thy matters 
are good and right ; but there is no man deputed of 
the king to hear thee. 

4 Absalom said moreover, Oh that I were made 
judge in the land, that every man which hath any 
suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do 
him justice ! 

5 And it was so, that when any man came nigh to 
do him obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took 
hold of htm, and kissed him. 

6 And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel 
that came to the king for judgment : so Absalom 
stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 



7 And it came to pass at the end of * forty years, 
that Absalom said unto the king, I pray thee, Let 
me go and pay my vow, which I have vowed unto 
the Lord, in Hebron. 

8 For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at 
(jeshur in » Syria, saying. If the Lord shall indeed 
bring me again to Jerusalem, then I will " serve the 
Lord. 

9 And the king said unto him. Go in peace. So 
he arose, and went to Hebron. 

10 But Absalom sent spies throughout all the 
tribes of Israel, saying. As soon as ye hear the sound 
of the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom is king 
in Hebron. 

11 And with Absalom went two hundred men out 
of Jerusalem, that were invited, and went in their 
simplicity ; and they knew not any thing. 

12 And Absalom ' sent for Ahithophelthe Gilon- 
ite, David's counsellor from his city, even from 
Giloh, while he ofifered the sacrifices. And the con- 
spiracy was strong ; for the people increased contin- 
ually with Absalom. 



* AccordiniT to some ancient authorities,y<7itfr. ^ Heb. Aram. <• Or, worship. ' Or, sent AkUkoPkel. 



Subject:— A Disloyal Son. 

Text :— ** Honor thy father and thy mother." 
—Exodus 20 : 12. 

Becolleotions of Lait Lesson. — 'lo whom 
should we make confession of wrong doing ? What 
is it to repent ? What good does it do to repent } 



Analysis.— I. Absalom, the stately and hand' 
some prince, by an exhibition of extreme interest in 
the people, steals away the hearts of his father's 
subjects ; vs. i-6. II. Under pretense of a re- 
ligious ceremony, the standard of rebellion b suc- 
cessfully raised in Hebron ; vs. 7-12. 



AHALYTICAL OTB8TI0N8.— /^<w did Absalom begin to attract the notice of the people ?— Vs. 1 . What 
show of interest and condescension did he manifest toward those who came to seek justice at Davids s hands ? 
— Vs. 2-4. What personal familiarity did /le use toward humble men ?— Vs. 5. What was the result of his 
cunning- maneuvers ?— Vs. 6. When his plot was ripe^ whc4 did he ask the king^ his father .'— Vs. 7. What 
religious reason dtd he give for wanting to go to Hebron ?— Vs. 8. What was to be the signal of revolt ? — Vs. 
9-10. To avoid suspicion^ whom did he take with him ?— Vs. ii. What sagacious counsellor did he win to 
his side?— Vs. 12. 

T.TJM AWfl.— 1. Absalom is the type of an ungrateful and rebellious son, — one of the most despicable 
characters in the world. He added hypocrisy to his other sins, and did actually deceive the foolish people. 
3. Ingratitude is the basest of all crimes, that is, it shows a base heart. Never allow yourself to for- 
get a benefit conferred on you. The remembrance of the kindness of others is a great sweetener of your own 
heart. When you are sour and bitter in your feelings, think of some one who had done you a kindness, and 

see how soon you will get into a better frame of mind. 3. Bistmst anybody who flatters you. People 

may honestly praise you ; and praise is good and pleasant ; but the person who flatters you has always some 
selfish end to gain. 4 . A good SOn will be loyal even to a bad father. Never make your conduct to your 
parents depend upon what you think they ought to do for you. Vou are not in a position to judge tnem. 
And you will injure yourself even more than them, by disloyal conduct. Nothing will spoil you so quickly 

and so completely as ingratitude to your parents. 5. Absalom's scheme suceeeded for a little while ; but 

a traitor and a hypocrite can have no permanent prosperity. His downfall came speedily, as we shall see 

in the next lesson. 6. Consider within yourselves whether you are improving your opportunities. They 

are very great. No king's son of olden times ever had so many opportunities as you have to-day. Be grate- 
ful for thern, and your gratitude will prompt ymt to improzr them. 
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ZieMon VI.] 



DAVID'S GRIEF FOR ABSALOM. 



[Nov. 10, 1889. 



TIME.— Not lon^ after last lesson; say 1030-3. PLACE,— (i.) Mahanaim. a fortified city of ancient 

renown in Israel's history. It was. say, 80 milM N. E. of Jerusalem, lying among the hilb 

of Gilead. (2.) The Wood of Ephraim, where the battle was 

fought, was within a short dbtance of Mahanaim. 

THE SGRIPTURE ; 2 Sam. 18 : 18-33. {Revision). 



18 Now Absalom in his life time had taken aid 
reased up for himself the pillar, which is in the 
king's dale : for he said, I have no son to keep my 
naire in remembrance : and he called the pillar after 
his own name ; and it is called Absalom's monu- 
ment, unto this day. 

19 Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, Let me 
now run and bear the king tidings, how that the 
Lord hath ' avenged him of his enemies. 

20 Joab said unto him. Thou shalt not be the 
bearer of tidings this day, but thou shalt bear tidings 
another day : bat this day thou shalt bear no tidings, 
because the king's son is dead. 

21 Then said Joab to the Cushite, Go tell the king 
what thou hast seen. And the Cushite bowed him- 
self unto Joab, and ran. 

22 Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok yetagain 
to Joab, But come what may, let me, I pray thee, 
also run after the Cushite. And Joab said. Where- 
fore wilt thou run, my son, seeing that thou ' wilt 
have no reward for the tidings ? 

23 But come what may, said he^ I will run. And 
he said unto him. Run. Then Ahimaaz ran by the 
way of the Plain, and over-ran the Cushite. 

24 Now David sat between the two gates ; and 
the watchman went up to the roof of the gate unto 
the wall, and lifted up hb eyes, and looked, and, be- 
hold, a man running alone. 

2$ And the watchman cried and told the king. 
And the king said, If he be alone, there is tif'ings in 
his mouth. And he came apace and drew near. 

26 And the watchman saw another man running : 



and the watchman caBed onto the porter and said. 
Behold, another man running ak>ne. And die kiair 
said. He also bringeth tidings. 

27 And the watchman s^iid. Me thinlreth the run- 
ning of the foremost b like the running' of Ahimaax 
the son of Zadok. And the king said. He is a good 
man, and cometh with good tidings. 

28 And Ahimaaz called, and said unto the kingf» 
* All is welL And he bowed himself before the Idng^ 
with his face to the earth, and said. Blessed be the 
Lord thy God, which hath delivered up the men 
that lifted up their hand against my lord the king. 

29 And the king said, * Is it well with the 3roung- 
man Absalom? And Ahimaaz answered, When 
Joab sent the king's servant, ' even me thy servant* 
I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what it was. 

30 And the king said. Turn aside, and stand here. 
And he turned aside, and stood still. 

31 And, behold, the Cushite came ; and the Cush- 
ite said, Tidings for my lord the king ; for the Lord 
hath avenged thee thb day of all them that rose up 
against thee. 

32 And the king said unto the Cushite, Is it well 
with the young man Absalom? And the Cushite 
answered. The enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise up against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man is. 

33 And the king was much moved, and went up 
to the chamber over the gate, and wept ; and as he 
went, thus he said, O ray son Absalom, my son. my 
son Absalom 1 would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son ! 



> Heb. jitdgtd him from tht kami, etc. * Or, hast no n^ficUnt tidim^s. * Heb. 

there peace with^ etc. * Or, and CCh. xix. 1 in Heb. ] 



Peace. 



*Heb. U 



Subject:— A Father's Love. 

Text:- *A fooliih son is a grief to liis 
father, and a bitterness to her tliat bare 
him."— Prov. 17 : 2$. 

SeeoUeetions of Last Lesson.— What was the 
subject? How did Absalom win the hearts of the 
people ? Where was he proclaimed king, and who 
was his counsellor ? 

Analysis.— I- Instead of being buried under 



the monument which he had erected, Absalom was 
buried in a pit under a heap of stones;— i/j. 17, 18. 

II. It was arranged that the Ethiopian slave 

should tell the bad news, and the priest's son the 

good news;— w. 19-23. III. The Picture of 

David watching the breathless messengers coming 

in b exceedingly vivid :— i'j. 24-32. IV'. David's 

reception of the intelligence of Absalom's death 
was fclt as a reproach by the army ;— (see 19 : i-^ . 



ANALYTICAL <iTTS8TIOH8.— ^^<z/ abotd Absalom's monu»untf—Vs. 18. Who wanted to carry 
the news of Absalom's defeat to David? — Kr. 19. Why would not Joab^ the general^ let him go?—ys.^o. 
Whom did Joab send on this dangerous errand?— Vs. 21. But how did Ahimaaz finally get ahead of the 
(dher messenger ?— Vs. 22-23. Under what circumstances did David wcUch tlu approach of the messengers ? 
— Vs. 24-27. How did Ahimaaz avoid telling of the decUh of Absalom ?— Vs. 28-30. How did the Cushite tell 
the bitter news ?— Vs. 31-32. What was the effea on David ?— Vs. 33. 

LESS0H8.— 1. A father receiving the news of the death of his ungratetul and rebellious son is not so 
strange an event. It often happens : a father's heart is beset by many sorrows. But this young man Absa- 
lom had not only driven his father from his throne and home, but had brought public shame and contempt 
upon him ; and there is little doubt that he now sought his life. Vet the father grieves more for his ungrate- 
ful son's death than he rejoices over the victory that gives him back his throne. 2. Study your father. 

He is better worth studying than any book. How few children recUly know their fathers I Vou otten think 
them harsh and almost cruel to insist on your doing certain things,— or not doing,— when if you really knew 
their hearts, you would see that they are sorrier than you are that they cannot let you have your own way. 

Don't misunderstand your father. 8. The very worst thing your father could do for you would be to 

let you have your own way. The worst home for you to grow up in, is a home where there is no rule. 4 . . 

Learn to see signs of your father's Jove in what he forbids you to have and do. 5. A good father must 

not be too indulgent. What we all need b the firm hand ; and from a good earthly father, as from our 
heavenly Father, we get a rule as rigid as the love b deep.— 6. God is very, very stem with us. If He 
were not, we should know that He did not care anything about us, n t d b C3 O O Q I C 



Lesson VII.] 



DAVID'S LAST WORDS. 



[Nov. 17, 1889. 



TIME.—Eight or ten years after the last lesson : say, 1015 B. C. PLACE. Jerusalem. 



THE SCRIPTXJRE; 2 Sam. 23 x 1-1. {Revision), 



1 Now these be the last words of David. 

David the son of Jesse saith, 

And the man who was raised on high saith, 

The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And * the sweet psalmist of Israel : 

2 The spirit of the Lord spake * by me, 

And his word was upon my tongue. 

3 The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me : 

• One that ruleth over men * righteously. 

That ruleth in the fear of God. 

4 He shall be as the light of the morning, when 

the sun riseth, 

A morning without clouds ; 

When the tender grass springeth out of the 

earth. 



Through clear shining after rain. 

5 ■ Verily my house is not so with God ; 

Yet he hath made with me an everlastinn^ 

covenant, 

Ordered in all things, and sure : 

For it is all my salvation, and all my desire, 

Although he maketh it not to grow. 

6 But * the ungodly shall be all of them as thorns 

to be thrust away. 

For they cannot be taken with the hand : 

7 But the man that toucheth them must be ^ armed 

with iron and the staff of a spear ; 

And they shall be utterly burned with fire Id 

their place. 



1 Heb. pleasant in the psalms qf Israel^ * Or, in. * Or. There shall \»<me . . . and it shall be as, etc. * Heb. 
a righteous one. * Or, For is not my house so with God t /or he . . . for all my salvation, and all my desire, will 
he not mahe it to grow T • Heb. Belial, that is, worthlessness. ' Yi^. filled. 



Subject:— Use of Life's Opportunities. 

Text ;— ** He hath msde with me an everlast- 
ing covenant, ordered in all thingi, and sore." 
—2 Sam. 23 : 5. 

Becoileotions of Lait Leieon.— What was the 
subject? Did Absalom deserve to die P Was Da- 
vid's grief over Absalom's death admirable or 
right? 



Analysii.— I. Ood had raited Bavid up from 
low estate, and richly endowed him with various 
gifts;— vj. 1-2, — II. Ood had given David an 
ideal of the righteous ruler ;— v/. 3-4. III. Da- 
vid had fallen far short of thb high ideal, yet 
God had been patient, and kept his covenant with 
him \-^s, 5. IV. The Beaton for David's short- 
comings was the opposition of ungodly men ;— 
vs. 6-7. 



AH ALTTICAL ^JUESTIOHS— -fl!y what four tUles is David here called ?- Vs. i. Of whom was David 
alleged to be the mouth piece ?— Vs. 2, What did the God of Israel say a righteous ruler should be like ?— Vs. 
3-4. What does David hope for his awn house {descendants) ?— Vs. 5. How must the thorns of the kingdom 
be dealt with i*— Vs. 6-7. 

WOBB STUDIES AHD OBITIOAL H0TE8.— Latt wordt of David. There are three versions of 

: David's last words. See "Textual Notes." Sweet ptalmitt; literally, pleasant in Israel's songs. 

9pake by me ; better, speaks through me. These '* divine sayings " or oracular utterances, are not confined 
to David. See Numbers 24 : 1-4. Bnleth over men righteontly ; David is conscious of hb own short- 
comings as a ruler, and sets forth in a figure the ideal king,— vj. 4. My honte it not to ; yet the everlast- 
ing covenant, in spite of David's imperfections, stands sure. Although he maketh it not to grow» 

David claims that on the whole his desire has been for righteousness, but the obstacles have been too great, 

-vs. 6-7; The man that toncheth them mntt be armed with iron. This is David's excuse for his 

wrong doing ; his imperfect rule. 

Lettont.— 1. What do yon tnppote your last words on this earth can honestly be? Do you say. It is 
not tiniC to think of that yet for a good many years to come ? No ; you don't say that, because you know 
ix'tter. You know that what you can honestly say at the end of your life depends upon what you begin to do 
now. You know, too, that you do not and cannot know how far off or how near the end of your life may|be ; 

so that your best wisdom is to put in a good day's work every day. 3. The way to get ready for your 

list words and your departure, is to use this life as well as you can. Think what this means, for it means a 
good deal 1 To leave no lost opportunities behind you is to be wide awake and alert every day and hour of 
hfe. How can you do that ? In only one way. Is that way a secret ? Yes : in a manner it is ; you must 
realize tlu Divineness of your life. God made you, God gave you the powers you have, God placed you here 

amid the scenes of a world which is also the work of His hands— He placed you here for a purpose. 3. 

Your firtt bniinett is to find out what God wants you to do, and begin to do it. David can teach you a 
leijson here. He found out God's will early in life, and he clung to God all the way through. This is why, 
although making many bad failures, he did not wholly break down, as Saul (for example) did. David never 
let go of God. Learn the 23d Psalm, " The Lord is my shepherd, I SH^t^^b^^'^OQ IC 



I.esson VIU.] 



SOLOMON'S WISE CHOICE. 



[Nov. 24. 1889. 



TIME.--1015 B.C. PLACE.— Gibeon, the place of the tabernacle built by Moses. About seven miks 

north of Jerusalem. 

THE SCRIPTURE :— 1 Kingns 3 : 5-15. (Rnnsion). 



5 In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a I 
•dream by night : and God said. Ask what I shall 
give thee. 

6 And Solomon said, Thou hast showed unto thy 
servant David my father great kindness, according 
as he walked before thee in truth, and in righteous- 
ness, and in uprightness of heart with thee ; and 
thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that thou 
hast given him a son to sit on his throne, as it is this 
day. 

7 And now, O Lord my God, thou has made thy 
servant king instead of David my father : and I am 
but a little child ; I know not how to go out or come 
in. 

8 And thy servant is in the midst of thy people 
which thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot 
be numbered or counted for multitude. 

9 Give thy servant therefore an « understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may discern be- 
tween good and evil ; for who is able to judge this 
thy * great people ? 

10 And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solo- 
mon had asked this thing. 



11 And God said unto him, Because thou hast 
asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself ^ k>ng 
life ; neither hast asked riches for thyseU, nor hast 
asked the life of thine enemies ; but hast asked for 
thyself understanding to " discern judgment ; 

12 Behold, I have done according to thy word ; lo, 
I have given thee a wise and an * understanding 
heart ; so tliat there hath been none like thee before 
thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto 
thee. 

13 And I have also given thee that which thou 
hast not asked, both riches and honor, so that theie 
« shall not be any among the kings like unto thee, all 
thy days. 

14 And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my 
statutes and ray commandments, as thy father 
David did walk, then I will lengthen thy days. 

15 And Solomon awoke, and, behold, it was a 
dream : and he came to Jerusalem, and stood before 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and offered up 
burnt offerings, and offered peace offerings, and 
made a feast to all his servants. 



2 Heb. hearing. 



' Heb. ktuvy. 



* Heb. many days. '"' Heb. hear. 



« Or. hath not been. 



Subject:— Making the Right Start in 
Life. 
Text:— **Wiidom ii better than mbiei.*'- 

PROVERtiSS: II. 

Beoollectioiis of Last Lesson.— What was the 
subject ? At what age, and where, did David die, 
and when was he buried ? 

The Book of Kings, Originally was one book : 
author unknown ; date of composition or recension 
to present lorm, perhaps B. C. 550. 

Analysis.— I. After a g^at season of relig- 



ious exercise C' ^ thousand burnt offerings did SoL 
omon offer upon that altar") , with a spirit eicalted 
into a high state of religious fervor, the young king 

has a dream,— a vision of God \—vs. 5. II. Solo* 

mon's Ohoiee. He asked for skill to govern, to 
dbpense justice, to wisely manage a great nation; 

— fj. 8-9. IlL The IMvineAssnranoe was that 

" wisdom" shQuki bring also riches, honor, and long 

life;— w. 11-14. IV. The Honsehold feast of 

acceptance with Jahveh followed ;— w. 15. 



AHALTTICAL <IXTE8TI0N8.— /« a dream what does God say to Solomon ?—vs. 5. How does Sohmcn 
thank God on his father David's behalf 1— vs. 6. How does Solomon humble himself and magnify the great- 
ness of the nation ?^vs. 7-8. What <hes he ask for .^— t/j. 9. Hvw does this request seem to please God?— vs. 
10-11. What does God give him ? — vs. 12. Besides this^ what ?—^s. 13-14. Upon awakening, what does Sol' 
omon do? — vs. 15. 

WOBD STUDIES AHD CKITIOAL H0TB8.— In a dream by night :— It was the common belief, not 

only of Israelites but of other peoples, that dreams were sent by the gcMS. The Lord appeared . . . 

and Ood said : the Sept. has Lord ijahveh) in both places.''-— I am but a little ohild : some rabbins say 
only twelve years old : the general opinion is that he was twenty years old at least. His own meaning ap- 
pears to be that he was without competent experience, having been brought up in the harem. An under- 
standing heart : the word hokma, generally translated by " wf sdpm," means political ability, the art of gov- 
erning.— Kenan. — The life of thine enemies : /'. e. : military glory, success in war. — To disoem jndg* 
ment : that is, to dispense justice, 'justice in the (this) world was the abyss in which the Israelitish con- 
science was lost." There was no remitting of justice to a hereafter. 

LE8S0HS.— 1. You have here the story of how a wise boy, suddenly called to a very great responsibility" 
made the right start in life* And it was as simple as A B C. God told him to choose what he would 
have, and he chose wisdom. Of course, with wisdom comes everything else that a wise man wants ; just as 

with folly comes everything else that the fool doesn't want I 8, But Solomon's ohoioe was very direct and 

practical. It is just as though you had a great battle of some kind (a school examination maybe, or even a 
base ball match), to fight to-morrow, and you should ask, not for the victory, but tor power to win the victory. 
Solomon did not ask for success in ruling, but for the power that gives success; and this is the real difference 
between foolish asking and wise asking. Ask God to give you Heaven, and He will not : ask Him to help yoo 

to become worthy of Heaven, and He will help you in the most wonderful ways. 3. The most important 

success in early life is A Good Beginning, and for that you want Reverence first. Take notice that Sol- 
omon began with God. He would not have had such a magnificent dream if he had begun anywhere else. 
Next, notice Solomon's Humility. Not, " I know everything." alter the foolish boy fashion, but "1 Icnow 
not how to go out or come in." Thafs the way to become wise— start with confessed ignorance. 4, Be- 
gin your life with Ood. God has given you your life, ask Him how you shall wisely and nobly use it 
X.leep and awake, He will surely tell you. ^.^^^^ by CjOOg IC 
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SUGGESTION AND ILLUSTRATION. 



A Christmas Hymn. 

It was the calm and silent night I 
Seven hundred years and fiftsr-three 

Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea. 

No sound was heard of clashing wars- 
Peace brooded o'er the hushed domain ; 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign. 
In the solemn midnight. 

Centuries ago. 

Twas in the calm and silent night ! 

The Senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot's flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home ; 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago ? 

Within that province far away 

Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
- A streak of light before him lay, 

Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed— for naught 

Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars, his only thought— 

The air how ca^m, and cold, and thin, 
In the solemn nddnight. 

Centuries ago! 

Oh, strange indifference ! low and high 

Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still— but knew not why : 

The world was listening, unawares 
How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world forever I 
To that still moment, none would heed, 

Man's doom was linked no more to sever- 
In the solemn midnight. 

Centuries ago I 

It is the calm and solemn night ! 

A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals forth and smite 

The darkness— charmed and holy now I 
The night that erst no name had worn. 

To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new-bom, 
The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago ! 
—Alfred Dommett. 



Gk>od-Bye. 

With the completion of this number of 
the, Helper, the present editor is com- 
pelled by the pressure of other duties to 
give up this work. He takes leave with 
regret of a task the importance of which 
greatens upon him, of readers whose coun- 
sel and commendation have helped and 
cheered him, and of the teachers and 
scholars whose interests he has tried to 
serve. 

Special Notice.. 

A Christmas Study is printed in this 
number for the benefit of sUch schools as 
prefer it to the Review-lesson. It should 
be used on the Suuday before Christmas, 
Dec. 22 nd. An outline review is also given 
for the use of those who do not wish to 
change the order of the lessons. The 
order of the Home Studies will not be 
changed. 

The danger of Sunday-school work is 
that it sinks into a monotone. Channing 
dreaded to have truth taught listlessly, 
more than to have error taught vitally and 
with zeal. — Unity. 



Evaporation. 
The great ocean is in a constant state 
of evaporation. It gives back what it re- 
ceives, and sends up its waters in mists to 
gather into clouds ; and so there is rain on 
the fields, and storm on the mountains, and 
greenness and beauty everywhere. But 
there are many men who do not believe in 
evaporation. They get all they can and 
keep all they get, and so are not fertilizers, 
but only stagnant, miasmatic pools. — 
Beecher. 
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Heirs of Time. 

BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Inscribed to Edward Bellamy. 
From street and square, from hill and glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door 
1 hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 
The halo of the city's lamps 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air ; 
I watch it through the evening damps ; 
The masters of the world are there. 
Not ermine^lad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain ; 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 
Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 
The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 
The untamed pulse grow calm and still ; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise. 
And work in peace Time's wondrous wiU. 
Some day, without a trumpet's call. 
This news will o'er the world be blown : 
'* The heritage comes back to all 1 
The myriad monarchs take their own 1 " 

—The Nationalist. 



• A " Train." 

" How did the Queen of Sheba travel 
when she went to see Solomon?" asked 

Miss R of her Sunday-school class of 

girls. No one ventured to answer. " If you 
had studied your lesson, you could not 
have helped knowing," said their teacher. 
** Now, look over the verses again. Could 
she have gone by the cars ? " asked Miss 

R , beginning to lose patience as the 

children consulted their books, but ap- 
peared to arrive at no conclusion. " Yes*m," 
said a little girl at the end of the class ; 
" she went by steam-cars." " Did she, in- 
deed ! " said Miss R . " Well, Louisa, 
we would like to know how you found that 
out." "In the second verse," responded 
the child, " it says she came with a very 
£Teat Jrain.''—CHRiSTiAii Weekly. 



Punishment. 
Punishment is not something arbitrary. 
Wrong-doing is the assertion of a man's 
own particular self-will against the univer- 
sal will, which is supreme reason, supreme 
right ; for reason and right are synonymous. 
Penalty is the reassertion of the universal 
will. It is not a wrong done to the crimi- 
nal ; it is diright done to him to redress his 
wrong.— Selected. 



Unbidden to the Feast. 

Now that Christmas is so near, it may 
be too late to make a suggestion which 
should perhaps have come some weeks 
ago. But it has come freshly to mind from 
reading a few words in that helpful collec- 
tion of good thoughts called "Golden 
Words for Daily Counsel." In the extract 
for last Sunday, we read : " You are going 
to celebrate the birthday of a dear friend. 
You do so by making a great feast in your 
own family, and distributing among them 
costly presents. Your friend, whose birth- 
day you celebrate, is not even invited to 
be present. What a curious way of cele- 
brating his birthday ! This you have been 
doing for many years, and you are teach- 
ing your children to do the same. Will 
you not make this year different?" — 
Christian Register. 



God holds the key of all unknown, 

And I am glad ; 
If other hands should hold the key. 
Or if He trusted it to me, 

1 might be sad. 
What if to-morrow's cares were here 

Without its rest ? 
Better that He unlock the day, 
And as the doors swing open say, 

"MywUlisbest." 

—Rev. John Parker. 



The only common people are they who 
refuse to be led out of their own habit, no- 
tion, prejudice, wilfulness, into higher, 
larger, better ways.— John H. Clifford. 



Human history is the history of the edu- 
cation of conscience, of the ever-increasing 
apprehension of the moral law, of the wid- 
ening of the circle of ethical obligation.— 
Selected. 

That God is in spirit and in truth a 
Father, not to me alone or to you alone, 
but to all men everywhere, this is the 
key-note of the glad tidings that the Christ 
brought to the waiting world. — Selected 

Sham Charity. 

Charity likes to come in and supply 
the wants which would never have been 
felt had there been equity. An ounce of 
justice is sometimes worth a ton of charity. 
— Dr. a. Maclaren. 



No man was ever wise by chance. 
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Lesson IZ.] 



THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 

I ICINGS 8 : 54-63. 



[Dec. 1, 1889 



INTRODUCTION. 



Profitless Study. Nothing can be 
more profitless than the minute study of 
religious ceremonies which have lost their 
significance. Where such studies are en- 
forced, the chief effect is to make religion 
something archaic and unreal, and to with- 
draw it more and more from the range of 
common life and present interests. The 
interest in religion to-day does not centre 
in its ceremonial, but in its ethical aspects. 
The life of Solomon has an interest and a 
teaching-power for the youngest scholar, 
because it was a life that was lived out here 
upon the earth where this young scholar 
has to live his life. But the details of the 



temple-building with its symbolry and cer- 
emony, has become a fruitless study a 
weariness to the flesh and to the spirit. 
That Solomon built the temple with a lav- 
ish hand, and that it and its successors 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew national and religious 
life as an object-lesson in monotheism, — 
this the philosophical scholar may be in- 
terested to know. But as an answer to the 
exigent question. How shall I live? one 
characteristic scene in the life of Jesus is 
worth more to the Sunday-school scholar 
than the whole temple history. 



THE LESSON. 



Text : — *' The Lord is in His holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before HimP 
— Hab. 2 : 20. (See Revision margin). 

Time. — The temple was begun in May, B. C. 1012 (the fourth year of Solomon's 
reign). Between seven and eight years were occupied in the building of it. It was dedi- 
cated in October, 1005. 

Place. — Mount Moriah, the north-eastern hill of Jerusalem. 

Another Acooxint. — A history of the erection and dedication of the temple is found 
in 2 Chron., chaps. 2-7. 

Recollections of Last Lesson. What was the subject? What kind of wisdom 
did Solomon ask for .? 

The Scripture Study.--i Kings 8:54-63. {Revision), 
AnalyticcJ. Questions. — At the conclusion of his dedicatory prayer what did Sol- 
omon do? — Vs, 54. In what attitude did he pronounce the benediction? Kf.55. For 
what did he bless God t {Vs. 56). How did he implore the continual presence of the God 
of his fathers ?. — Vs 57. For what purpose was God's presence desired ? — Vs. 58. What 
national blessing was asked for ? Vs. 59-60. After this benediction what sacrifices were 
offered ? — Vs, 62-63. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

The Iford ; in every case in this lesson, Jahveh, From kneeling on bis knees ; 
hneelin£' is here first mentioned in sacred history. — Stanley. But see vs, 22. His 
hands spread forth toward heaven ; the common Oriental attitude of appeal to the 
upper powers. Saying ; it is not assumed that we have here the exact words of Solo- 
mon. The variations of the different MSS. forbid us to suppose that we have anything 

more than the general substance of his utterances. Hath given rest ; See Deut. 

12:9-10. A permanent abiding place is meant. ^To walk in all his ways; the 

whole force of this splendid and impressive pageant is turned upon ethical culture. 
As every day shall require ; as in the Lord's prayer, " give us our bread for the com- 
ing day." Let your heart be perfect ; the word means undivided^ entire. Two 

and twenty thousand oxen ; these figures are uncertain, but are probably not exag- 
gerated, since the sacrificing continued through many days, and the flesh was used to 
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feed the vast multitudes that were assembled at the dedication. (Note : this entire con- 
cluding discourse, or supplementary blessing (Vs. 54-6i),jis missing in Chronicles, which 
informs us that immediately aftec the prayer was ended fire fell from heaven and con- 
sumed the burnt offerings, and that the glory of the Lord filled the house (2 Chron. 7 : i). 

Analysis. 

1. Solomon praises Jahveh for having given rest (a permanent home) to his peo- 
ple; z/j. 54-56. II. An aspiration that, in view of what their God had done for 

them, the people may obey him : — vs, 57-58. III. That Jahveh may continue to de- 
fend Israel from its enemies \—vs, 59-61. IV. The sacrifices, carried on for many 

days, complete the dedication of the temple \—vs, 62-63. 



HISTORY AND 
Solomon and the Temple. The 
mistake is often made of attributing to 
Solomon *s foresight and insight all the 
thought and sentiment, all the spiritual 1 
and moral significance which the Temple | 
gathered around itself through a thousand 
years after his death. The fact appears to ; 
be that Solomon's motive in building the j 
Temple was very largely personal and po- I 
litical ambition. His great " wisdom " was \ 
essentially the wisdom of this world ; and 
his chief object was to unify his kingdom 
and exalt his personal glory. His religion 
was formal rather than vital and it utterly 
failed to sustain him in the later years of 
his life. There is, I believe, no reason to 
doubt that he really honored Jahveh, and 
believed that his worship would be a good 
thing for the people ; but many events in 
his career indicate that his view of religion 
was rather that of the politician than the 
priest. 
The Temple. — " Of all the monuments 

of the internal administration of Solomon, none is 
to be compared in itself or in its effect on the future 
character of the people, with the buildins: of the 
Temple. It was far more than a mere architectural 
display. It supplied the framework of the history 
of the kingdom of J udah."— Stanley. 

Its Location. The Temple stood on 
Mount Moriah. It overlooked the Kedron valley, 
and was overlooked by the Mount of Olives. A 
bridge or causeway connected the Temple with the 
king's palace, which stood on another (lower) emi- 
nence. 

Its Arohitecture.--The ground plan 
of the Temple proper appears to have been similar 
to that of the Tabernacle, and the structure itself 
was a modification of the Egyptian temple. The 
building did not owe its imposing effect to the tem- 
ple proper, which was not large enough to be im- 
pressive, but to the pillared and terraced courts 



SUGGESTION. 

which surrounded it and which, rising one above an- 
other, lifted the central structure into prominecoe. 

The Temple proper was insignificant 

in size : 90 feet long, 30 feet wide. 30 feel high ; 
built, probably, of white limestone, wainscoted on 
the inside with cedar, and elaborately ornamented. 
It was divided into two rooms, a larger one called the 
holy place, and a smaller one called the holy of holies, 
which contained the ark and two winged figures,— 
the cherubim. This was the room of the Presence 
of Jahveh, and was kept in almost total darkness,— 
a faint light only being admitted through narrow 
slits high up in the walls. " The Lord hath said 
that he would dwell in the thick darkness," said 
Solomon (Fj. 12),— in striking contrast to a later 
declaration (i John i : S) ? " God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all." 

Sifirnificctnoe of the Temple. - It 

appears quite certain that there was a 
strong party opposed to the building of 
the Temple and the concentration of the 
national worship within its walls. They 
preferred the ancient free worship in the 
open air on the high places, and they 
looked with jealousy upon this prelude to 
the establishment of a hierarchical priest- 
hood. We shall find this opposition con- 
tinued all through the Jewish history: — 
mighty prophets rising up to denounce the 
Temple-worship, — until at last, one might- 
ier than all declares that the Temple must 
be abolished, and proclaims a doctrine 
which sweeps local gods and worships 
away, and enthrones a Father-God in a 
spiritual temple which covers earth and 
heaven. The Temple of Solomon, built 
for the purpose of turning religion into a 
political enginery, enhanced the splendor 
and debased and materialized the spirit of 
the Jewish religion ; — just as the establish- 
ment of the papal hierarchy at Rome de- 
based and materialized the Christian re- 
ligion. 
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TEXTUAL 
Wlien Solomon liad made an end | 
.of praying^. — " In the whole transaction ' 
nothing is more remarkable than the preeminence j 
of the king: himself over every one else. No Khalif , 
• no Pontiff, could have presided more supremely over 
the occasion than did Solomon. Zadok never ap- 
pears. The priests are mentioned only as bearers of 
the ark. Even the prophet Nathan is only men- 
tioned by heathen historians. The king alone prays, 
sacrifices, blesses, consecrates."— Stanley. 

It is clear that Solomon meant to subor- 
dinate the priests, — that he intended to be 
his own chief priest, and to keep the relig- 
ious power in his own hands. In fact, the 
more closely the history is studied, the 
more clearly it will appear that Solomon 
did not understand or did not believe in, 
the religious vocation of his race. His 
reign interrupted and swerved widely aside 
the religious development of Israel. He 
substituted a secular policy and Franklin- 
like maxims for the spiritual forces which 
had previously energized the life of the 
people. He was the Sadducean, the Ra- 
tionalist, the Pessimist of Israel, be- 
queathing to his countrymen a formal, cen- 
tialized Temple-worship which never, so 
far as we know, produced any great proph- 
et generated any great ethical impulse, or 
bore any conspicuous fruit of the spiritual 
life. In Jesus' time, at any rate, the Tem- 
ple-culture had become an incubus upon 
the spiritual life of the nation. 

Tlie Lord our God be wltli us as 
lie was wltli our fatliers. The dis- 
position to reverence an idealized past is 
one of the strongest conservative forces of 
our nature. It has a good and a bad side. 
As it preserves for us the lessons of human 
experience, the visions of our own youth 
and of the youth of our race, and brings 
forward into barren penods the energies 
which were evolved in periods of creative 
spiritual awakening, this reverence for the 
past is of incalculable value as giving sta- 
bility to life and furnishing a basis for 
progress. But it often prevents the prog- 
gress for which it furnishes the basis ; de- 
generates into a stubborn idolatry, puts the 
Golden Age behind instead of before us, 
blinds men to present opportunities and 
imperiously and irrationally forbids the 
growth and advancement of man. Our- 
selves belonging to a progressive race, we 
are disposed to look upon progress as the 



POINTS. 

normal rule. But the truth is that the 
majority of the race is to-day living on the 
traditions of the past, — the idolatry of an- 
cestry. Sir Henry Maine in Ancient 
Law^ remarks that "the greatest part of 
mankind has never shown a particle of 
desire that its civil institutions should be 
improved." (p. 22). We need to amend 
Solomon's prayer to the effect that " God 
be with us as he was with our fathers," 
and more. The past does not hold all we 
want. "To be no better, no wiser, no 
greater than the past, is to be little, and 
foolish, and bad ; it is to m'isapply noble 
means, to sacrifice gloriqus opportunities 
for the performance of sublime deeds, to 
become cumberers of the ground." 

To walk in all Ills ways, and to 
keep Ills commandments. To obey 
God must always be the highest wisdom 
of any age ; and the obligation to do so is 
most imperative upon the most enlightened 
age, because to such an age God speaks 
more distinctly, and His "ways " (the laws 
of life), are more clearly discerned. In one 
sense, it is probably a greater achievement 
to obey God now than it ever has been 
before. The few simple rites and sacri- 
fices of early religion, in obedience to ex- 
plicit and implicitly believed Divine com- 
mands, look easy enough as contrasted 
with the intricate network of vital relations 
and duties which challenge the fidelity of 
the modern servant of God. The obedi- 
ence of the convent-nun, with her specified 
round of daily " pious " practices, is infi- 
nitely less difficult and less admirable than 
the obedience of the mill or shop operative, 
exposed to life's stress and storm at every 
turn. Yet it may be that 

'' that ancient faith, 
Homely and wholesome, suited to the time. 
With rod or candy for child-minded men : '" 

— was as difficult of practise under its con- 
ditions as are the more austere and exact- 
ing faiths of these later days, when the 
"ways" and "commandments" of God 
cannot be embraced in ten propositions, 
but are perceived to cover not only all the 
acts, but all the spirit and motives of life. 
Let your lieart tlierefore be 
perfect wltli tlie Lord our God. 
The word translated " perfect " means un- 
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divicUd^ entire. The meaning is, give 
yourself up wholly to doing the will of 
God. No sounder or nobler exhortation 
can be addressed to man in any age, pro- 
vided " the will of God " is not construed 
as the will of some priest, or as referring 
to merely ceremonial observances, non- 
ethical and non-humane. 

Dedicated tlie liouse of tlie 
Lord. To dedicate is to set apart or de- 
vote to a sacred purpose. Our idea of 
what is sacred has been widened to include 
whatever relates to the higher welfare of 
man; and ou* modern churches are con- 
structed for and employed for many uses 
besides the worship of God. All humane 
interests — charity, education, recreation — 
are reckoned as divine enough to claim the 



shelter of the modern temple. But a 
church is something more than a club 
house. The religious society that does not • 
preserve with especial care the consecrated 
aspect and associations of its church will « 
lose its spiritual life. There is a psycho- 
logical line which cannot be safely crossed. 
The invaluable sentiment of reverence — 
the " upward look " to which man owes all 
his progress cannot be cultivated in a 
place which is constantly profaned by in- 
congruous sights, sounds, and associations. 
The minister or superintendent who speaks 
of spiritual things from a platform upon 
which the children last night saw a clcwn 
perform his antics, is working against a 
subtle law of association which neutralizes 
the spiritual quality of his appeal. 



HINTS FOR 

The dedication of a great temple to God, ; 
although it took place almost three thou- 
sand years ago, is interesting to us because 
it shows the early form of that mighty re- 
ligion which energizes and sustains us to- 
day. But more interesting and important 
to us is the question. How shall we dedi- 
cate ourselves ? To dedicate means to set 
apart for a great sacred purpose, to devote, 
to consecrate to the very highest uses. Our 
lesson is therefore on Self-Consecration. 

1. ''Know ye not" says the apostle Paul, 
" that ^^ are a temple of God, and that the spirit of 
God dwelleth in you ? " (i Cor. 3 ; i6) . Do you real- 
ize how sacred your young life b ? If you do, you 
will try hard not to misuse it. God has never made 
another exactly like you. There is something spe- 
cial in each one of you,— something that is specially 
important in the eyes of God, and specially dear to 
Him. Vou are a temple of God, and He wants you 
to dedicate yourself to Him. How can it be done ? 

2. Ton have seen young children brought into 
the church to be " christened ; ' as it is sometimes 
called, but really to be dedicated ; and you know that 
it is a beautiful ceremony. But it is more than that. 
Perhaps your parents took you to the church to be 
dedicated when you were too young to know any- 
thing about it ; or perhaps you were old enough to 
remember it ; or perhaps you went of your own ac- 
cord when you were old enough to know what you 
wanted to do ; or perhaps you were confirmed by 
your own desire when you began to realize the sa- 
credness of your life and the noble use you ought to 
make of it. All these mean the same thing— the con- 
secration of your wonderful, mysterious life to the 
God who gave it, and the promise to try to use it as 
He wants you to. They mean :— 

*' Take my life, thou God who gave it. 
Consecrate it to Thy praise ; 
May my hands perform thy bidding. 
May my feet run in Thy ways." 



TEACHERS. 

8. When Jesns said '*One greater than the 
temple is here" (Matt. 12; 6), he exalted human 
life above all temples whatever. The stateliest 
structure that was ever reared on earth is of less im- 
portance and interest in the eyes of God than your 
own individual and seemingly insignificant life. For 
one thing, your life will outlast any temple that ever 
was built. For another thing yon can think and 
feel, enjoy and suffer ; yon can willingly obey, or 
wilfully disobey God ; and you can help or hinder 
your fellow-creatures— God's children. Your pow- 
ers for good or evil are great, and this is the reason 
why you should consecrate them to God, andb^Hu 
trusted helper. 

4. The way to self-eoneeeraUon is very plain 
and simple. Your conscience, if you ask it, will tell 
you the way. Firsts here is Jesus, the Great Teadi- 
er. From him you learn what God wants you to do, 
and more than this, from him you imbibe the right 
SPIRIT in which to live. To take Jesus as your 
Teacher and Inspirer is the first step toward the 
right use of your life. Nexi^ you have a mind, that 
is, a power of knowing. You desecrate it by Idle- 
ness, yon consecrate it by study. Devote yourself 
to knowing. Thstty you have a heart, tliat is, a 
power of FEELING,— of hating evil and loving good. 
Be sure that you do not turn this power around^ 
as to love evil and hate good. Consecrate yourself 
to loving THE GOOD. Then., you have that marvel- 
lous thing— A WILL, by which to control your life and 
keep it Parallel to the will of God. Self -Consecra- 
tion is to faithfully cultivate and employ these 
powers. 

6. To make the best and the mott of yonnelf 
as a living temple of God is the business of life. 
God is your maker ; in God is all your hope ; dedi- 
cate YOURSELF TO HiM ! 

" O Father ! grant thy love divine 
To make these mystic temples thine ! 
When wasting age dnd wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life. 
When darkness gathers over alL 
And the last tottering pillars fall. 
Take the poor dust thy mercv warms 
And mould it into heavenly forms I " 
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SPECIAL POINTS. 



The Cathedral. 

*• I entered, reverent of whatever shrine 
Guards piety and solace for my kind, 
Or gives the soul a moment's truce of God." 
— " Pleading for whatever touches life 

With upward impulse ; be He nowhere else, 
God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles." 
—J. R. Lowell. 

Self-Consecration. 

"" Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 
Though once they would have joyed my carnal 

sense; 
I shudder not to bear a hated name. 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defence. 
But give me. Lord, eyes to behold the truth ; 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right ; 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth ; 



A manly faith that makes all darkness light : 
Give me the power to labor for mankind ; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak ; 
Eyes let me be to groping men, and blind ; 
A conscience to the base ; and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet ; and to the fooUsh, 

mind ; 
And lead still farther on such as Thy kingdom 

seek." 

—Theodore Parker. 

Worship. 

'* Humanity b found kneeling, in every zone, 
Before some holy thing, that points to God's pure 

throne ; 
No supplicating form, nor look, do thou despise, 
By which poor earth-bound hearts would struggle 
towards the skies." 

-^Tr. by C. T. Brooks. 



FOR YOUNaER SCHOLARS. 

When King Solomon was about 24 years old, what great building did he commence ? 
iXhe Temple), Where did he build it ? {On the top of a high hill in Jerusalem), For 
what purpose was it built ? (For the worship of God), What, for the same purpose as 
this church we are now in ? {Yes; for just the same purpose). Was the temple beauti- 
ful? {Yes J it was very splendid). When it was finished, what did Solomon do? {He 
dedicated it to God), What does *' dedicate " mean ? (// means to set apart for a sacred 
Purpose), Was this church we are now in set apart for a sacred purpose ? ( Yes), For 
what sacred purpose ? {To honor God). And how can we honor God ? {By becoming 
good and noble men and women). What did Solomon say to the people at the dedica- 
tion of the temple ? {Vs, 61). Was God pleased to have this great temple built and dedi- 
cated to Him ? (That depends). Upon what does it depend ? {Upon whether it made the 
People better). You think God cares more for people than for temples, then ? (/ think 
God cares more for one soul, than for all the temples in the world). And that all He 
wants of temples is to help souls to love and obey Him? {Yes), You are right. What 
does St. Paul say that we are ? {Temples of God : i CoR. 3 : 16). If we are God's living 
temples, what ought we to do? (To dedicate and consecrate ourselves to God. 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMISS. 



Golden Text. The lK>rd ia in his 
holy temple ; let all the earth keep si- 
lence before him. Hab, 2 : 20, 

Point. — We should keep Qod's tem- 
ple holy. 

Method. — Solomon did not forget his 
promise to his father to build the temple for God's 
house, but he had been king four years before he be- 
gan to build. It had taken all this time to get the 
things ready. You know David had done a great 
deal towards it before he died, but then the house 
was to be so rich and so very beautiful that there 
was much left to be done. The king of Tyre (map) 
also helped Solomon. I will tell you another reason 
why it took them so long to get ready. Every stone 
was to be hewn and carved at the place where it was 
found, and made all ready for its place in the tem- 
ple, before it was brought to Jerusalem. Every 



piece of wood was to be cut just right, out in the 
forest where it grew, and in such a way that when 
it was brought to Jerusalem, to Mount Moriah, 
where the temple was to be built, it could be set 
right up in place and fitted without the use of an 
axe or a hammer or any tool of iron. The temple 
(show picture) was like the tabernacle which Moses 
built in the wilderness, only twice as large, and there 
were walls and porches and court-yards, around it, 
which God showed to David, just as he showed 
Moses about the tabernacle. Inside and out the 
wood was beautifully carved, and overlaid with gold, 
and only the nicest wood was used. All this great 
cost and show and beauty, taught the people to 
honor God by giving him the best they had. It took 
thousands of workmen more than seven years to 
build this magnificent temple. As many years as 
Harry is old. Is there any one else in the class seven 
years old? Just as long as your little life, they 
worked upon the temple before it was hnbhed 
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Don't you think it must have been a very fine build- 
ing to have taken such a long time to build ? But at 
last it was finished and King Solomon dedicated it 
to God (If children have ever seen or known of the 
dedication of a church, a description of what was 
done at that time might be introduced here) . What 
did we do when we dedicated the church ? Then 
what do we mean when we say we dedicate the 
church ? Give the church to God. Why do we give 
the church to God ? Belongs to him. Built for his 
service. The temple was God's house and Solomon 
wanted that all should feel that it was His. 

What month is it now, children? December. 
What was the last month ? November. The Jews 
had a month called Bui (W. B) , and it was a part of 
what we call October and a part of what we call 
November, and it was in the month of Bui that the 
temple was finished and Solomon got ready to dedi- 
cate it to God. So you see it was only just a little 
earlier than this time of the year, and one thousand 
and five years before Christ came to live upon the 
earth. Who can mark upon the blackboard 1005 ? 
Chil. W. B. Could you count it ? It would take a 
very long time. Tell me again how lo ig a time it 
was before Christ that the temple was built ? How 
long since Christ lived ? Then who can tell, I won- 
der, how long since the temple was built ? When 
the temple was dedicated it was a grand gala day 
for all the people (Tr. might just allude very briefly, 
so as not to draw interest from the lesson, to some 
home celebration in which the whole town had par- 
ticipated). Show beautiful picture of temple and 
enlarge upon description. Tell of the grand old 
temple, all white and gold, glistening in the sun, the 
first sight presented to the stranger as he looks upon 
Jerusalem from the distance. Tell of the stones 
twenty-five to thirty feet long, six and one4ialf 
broad and thick, and compare with room, that chil- 
dren may realize how large they were, tell of the 
thick walls of white marble on the outside, and the 
beautifully carved woods all covered with gold in- 
side, the beautiful white curtains with figures of an- 
gels in cotors, the solid gold table, and other furni- 
ture. 

Several burnt offerings were prepared, more than 
could be numbered, and when all was ready, just at 
the right time, two large processions came marching 
along, one from the lofty heights of Gibeon bearing 
the tabernacle made by Moses, with its furniture, the 
golden candlestick and table of shew-bread, with 
golden pitchers and basins. The other came from 
Mount Zion, headed by the king, and carrying the 
ark of God which David had brought to Jerusalem 
and placed on Mount Zion, but it was now very old 
and a new cover or lid covered with gold had been 
made, and two new cherubim placed on it. You 
know the ark itself was a box covered with gold, 
with some sacred things, which must be ,very care- 
fully kept. What were those things ? When the old 
lid was removed (taken off) the inside was seen for 
the first time since the days of Moses. Can you tell 
how long time that was ago ? As these processions 



came along they sang and chanted, and played npoi» 
musical instruments, and when they reached the- 
place they all gathered around the temple and at the- 
gate they sang these words— Tr, read 24th Psalm* 
The ark was taken and carried into the temple and 
placed in the most holy place. How do you think 
the ark was carried this time ? Yes. You may be^ 
sure the priests carried it on .their shoulders, by the 
long golden poles which passed through the rings on 
the sides (what happened once when they tried to 
carry it another way ) ? When the ark was safely set 
in its place, then the poles were drawn out that the 
people might know that the ark was not to be car- 
ried any more, and henceforth it was to be seen but 
once a year, and by the high priests only. Whea 
the priests turned from the ark to come out of the- 
Holy of Holies, all the singers, four thousand in 
number, conmienced to sing and chant God's praise^ 
and the one hundred and twenty priests made a joy- 
ful noise upon their trumpets, and all praised the 
Lord, saying, " For He is good, for his mercy endur- 
eth forever." Then a great cloud settled upon the 
holy place, filling it with a thick darkness, which all 
felt was a sign of God's presence, and that he had 
accepted the house. A brass platform (explain) had 
been built before the altar (use picture) for Solomon 
to stand on, where all the people could see him. 
After telling the people that God had accepted the 
temple, he blessed them and tl»en turned to pray to- 
God. Can you think how beautiful was the sight of 
this young king in all his beauty and strength and 
magnificence, standing before the people, many of 
them old men, yet all looking up to him with hono^ 
and respect i After standing a moment he fell upon 
his knees, and stretching his hands out towards the 
altar (show picture ; if you can't get one, make it on 
the blackboard with colored crayons) prayed k>nfir 
and earnestly, and the cloud which had filled the 
place grew brighter and brighter, until fire broke- 
out and burned the sacrifices, and the people, filled 
with wonder and awe at the glory surrounding them 
bowed themselves on their faces to the ground and 
worshipped and praised the Lord. When Solomon 
had ended his prayer he rose from his knees and 
spreading out his arms toward heaven, he blessed 
the people again, or as we say, "pronounced the 
benediction." This benediction was , the words of 
our lesson verses, Then for two full weeks the peo- 
ple kept a great feast, and offered praise and thanks- 
giving to God, after which they all went to their 
homes rejoicing. 

The people felt that God dwelt in Solomon's 
temple, but do you know that each of yoi^b a tem- 
ple where God dwells on earth P Your body b the 
holy place, and your soul is the Holy of Holies,, 
where you can talk wiwh God himself. So there are 
two things you ought to do. First, dedicate^ or give 
yourself to God, as these Israelites dedicated their 
temples, and second, " we should keep God's temple 
holy." How can we do this ? 
Summary. 
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LeMonZ.] 



I Kings, io : 1-13. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Deo. 8, 1889. 



The Beal Solomon.— It is essential 
that the student should separate the actual 
Solomon from ** the ideal and embellished 
Solomon who has so long borne his name." 
Tradition has treated him as it treated his 
father David, assigning to him a range 
and variety of authorship to which he lays 
no claim. The book of Proverbs and the 
book of Ecclesiastes are certainly no more 
the sole work of Solomon than the book of 
Psalms is the sole work of David. Great 
names are magnets which often, particu- 
larly in tradition, draw to themselves the 



credit of the work of greater men with 

lesser names. 

** We may still call thb real Solomon great ; but 
his greatness is that of a man endowed with unusual 
talents for commerce and government, who simply 
followed in the path marked out for him by the con- 
ditions of the age and the country in which he lived. 
He strengthened, adorned and dbplayed the king- 
dom that David established. He broadened.the He- 
brews' knowledge of the world, and enlarged their 
civilization. By his home rule and foreign policy he 
saved Israel from ever becoming a barbarous people. 
But as has been well said, * the glory had Us price/ 
It cost Israel the burdens of enforced labor and 
heavy taxes."— Spaulding, in Hebrew Prophets 
and Kings. 



THE LESSON. 



Text : She came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon; and behold^ a greater than Solomon is here, — Matt. 12 : 42. {See Revision), 

Time. — Wholly indeterminate. Pro\)abl)r past the middle of Solomon's reign. 

Place.— (i) Jerusalem. (2) Sheba or Sabaea was a region of Arabia Felix more than 
a thousand miles distant from Jerusalem. 

Another Aooount.— 2 Chronicles 9: 1-12. 

BeooUeotions of Last Lesson. — What was the subject? Give a general des- 
cription of the Temple. For what purpose was it built ? 

The Kingdom of Solomon embraced an area of 60,000 square miles, extending 
from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. 

The Scripture Study; — i Kings id: 1-13. {Revision), 
Analytical Questions. — For what specific purpose did the Queen of Sheba come 
to Solomon ? — Vs. i. What presents did she bring and what freedom did she use ? — Vs. 
2. How did Solomon stand the ordeal of her questions ? — Vs. 3. What effect did the 
magnificence of Solomon's court have upon the visitor ? — Vs. 4-5. What highly compli- 
mentary remarks did she address to the king ? Vs. 6-9. What gifts did she lavish 
upon him? — Vs, 10. What parenthesis is thrown in here, describing other riche-s of 
Solomon, and the use he made of them ? — Vs. 11-12. How did the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba end ? — Vs, 13. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

Fame ; literally noise, Concerning the name of the Lord {/ahveh). This ob- 
scure expression probably refers to the special notoriety which Solomon acquired by 

building the temple to Jahveh. The words do not occur in the Chronicles' account. 

To prove him ; to test his supposed heavenly powers. With hard questions ; that 

is, with the riddles, enigmas, paradoxes, so dear to the oriental mind. ^Told ; this 

word is solving riddles in Judges 14 : 19, and interpreting dreams in Gen. 41 : 24; Dan. 

5: 12. — Bahr. The house that he had built; his own palace, not the temple. - 

No more spirit: literally, there was no more breath in her^ as we would colloquially say^ 
*^ it took her breath away.'' An hundred and twenty talents of gold ; according 

to the ordinary computation (not reliable), this would amount to over $3.000,000. 

Spioes; fragrant gums and balsams. Ophir; probably India. Almug trees;. 

perhaps the red sandal-wood. 
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Analysis. 



1. The visit of the Arabian Queen; the barbaric splendor of her equipage; vs, 
1-2. II. The encounter of wits, a tournament of question and answer; the visitor 
is overwhelmed by the intellectual keenness and governmental power and magnificence of 

Solomon; — vs. 3-5. III. A bit of florid oriental flattery; an interchange of gifts; 

and the queen takes her departure; — vs. 6-13. 



HISTORY AND 

History and Legend.— The episode 
of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solo- 
mon is so surrounded and embedded in 
legends — Phoenician, Abyssinian, Arabic 
and Hebrew — that some modem writers 
remit the whole story to the realm of pure- 
ly imaginative tradition. Ren an says : 

'* The charming episode, probably quite imagina' 
ry, of the Queen of Sheba, served as a framework 
for the first edition of the Arabian Nights. . . . 
A king at once wise and voluptuous, a man of the 
world, favored by revelations from heaven, a queen 
who comes from the end of the earth to see his wis- 
dom, and tell him all that she has in her heart to 
say . . . was the interlude and bright episode in 
the sombre opera created by the Hebrew genius."— 
History of the People of Israel. 

But this choice sample of Gallic fanci- 
f ulness scarcely answers the requirements 
of the situation. It has not even the tak- 
ing pseudo-scientific air of the famous sun- 
myth theory of the origin of ancient stories, 
of which some modern interpreters are 
so fond. It is a wonder, by the way, that 
sDme of these clever people have not seen 
in this northern journey of " the queen of 
the South " a picture of the sun seeking its 
summer solstice 1 But the life-m5rth is older 
than the sun-myth. No contemporaneous 
event has any better historical basis than 
this visit of the queen. 

Sheba, or Saba, was the capital city of 
the Sabxans in Arabia Felix. Its exact site is un- 
known. The territory of the Sat aeans lay near the 
Red Sea, and ran up to [the borders of the desert. 
They were partly, at least, Semitic tribes, monarch- 
ical! y governed. They held for centuries the keys 
of the commerce between Europe and India and 
Egypt and Syria, produced and sold frankincense 
and aromatics, and were reputed for their opulence 
and luxury among the Hebrews, Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

This is the region which furnished Mil- 
ton with his charming illustration : 

"As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 



SUGGESTION. 

Well-pleased, they slack their course, and many a 

league 
Cheered with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles." 
—Paradise Lost^ 4, 160. 

Queens. — According to the older chro- 
nology the first woman invested with sov- 
ereign authority was Semiramis, queen 
of Assyria, B. C. 2017. As an illustration 
of the variations of chronology it may be 
noticed that the "short" system brings this 
date down to the 9th century, B. C. In the 
early Egyptian history mention is made of 
five queens only in a succession of more 
than three hundred kings. In Ethiopia 
there were many queens. But it should be 
noted that wherever, in early history, a 
woman is raised to political sovereignty, 
her elevation is due to her possession of 
distinctly masculine qualities. 

** It is natural that, in the period when men are 
still perfect barbarians, when their habits of life are 
still nomadic, and when, war and the chase bdng 
their sole pursuits, the qualities required in these 
are their sole measure of excellence,— the inferiority 
of women to men should t)e regarded as undoubted, 
and their position should be extremely d^raded. 
In all those qualities which are then most prixed, 
women are indisputably inferior. The social quali- 
ties in which they are especially fitted to excel, have 
then no sphere for their display."— Lecky, Positiom 
of Women. 

The position of woman is an index of the 
progress of civilization. As fast as the old 
barbarisms disappear, woman comes for- 
ward. Wherever the ethical and spiritual 
forces dominate, the influence of woman 
becomes conspicuous, — at once an effect 
and a cause of the condition. " The con- 
struction of the family on the basis of 
monogamy " appears as the first step in the 
elevation of woman and through her of 
man and society. Solomon, with all his 
alleged wisdom, was not wise enough to 
see this. If monogamy is wisdom, the 
folly of Solomon was practically illimita- 
ble. No man can be wise, whatever his 
gifts, without reverence for womanhood. 
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TEXTUAL 
To prove liixn wltli liard ques- 
tions* It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the record has not preserved for us a single 
one of these hard questions from which we 
might form some idea of the profundity of 
Solomon's wisdom. As it is, we are thrown 
back upon the legends for an idea of the 
nature of this keen encounter of wits ; and 
the legends are not very reassuring, al- 
though some of them are pretty enough in 
themselves. 

The Boys and Gtirls. The queen 

sent forward to Solomon five hundred boys dressed 
as girls, together with five hundred girls dressed as 
boys, saying that if he were a prophet he would be 
able at once to distinguish and separate them. Sol- 
omon ordered his servants to set silver ewers before 
them that they might wash their hands after their 
long journey ; and he piclced out the boys from the 
girls at once, for the boys dipped their hands only 
in the water, whilst the girls tucked up their sleeves 
to their shoulders and washed arms as well as bands I 

Tlie Two Wreatlis. The queen 
stepped gracefully before the king and bowing, of- 
fered him two wreaths of flowers, whereof one was 
natural, the other artificial, asking him to choose the 
natural one. A swarm of bees was buzzing outside 
the window, Solomon opened the window, the bees 
flew in and settled on the real flowers. " 1 will have 
the wreath the bees have chosen," said Solomon. 

Tlie Diamond. The king was asked 
to thread a diamond through which a fine hole had 
been pierced in many intricate convolutions. Solo- 
mon took a silken thread, called a silkworm and 
told him to carry the thread through the diamond, 
which the worm did, and was rewarded by a gift of 
the mulberry tree upon which it might feed forever I 

Trivial and puerile as most of the leg- 
ends referring to this encounter are, they 
convey an idea of what kind of sagacity 
was admired in the period when they had 
their origin. Keen powers of observation, 
and the brightness and readiness of an ac- 
tive mind are all that is suggested by these 
stories. Of philosophy, statesmanship, sci- 
ence, or of anything which we mean by 
** wisdom " there is scarcely a trace. One 
sagacious saying is attributed to the queen. 
In sending her embassy to Solomon she 
told them, "If Solomon receives you with 
arrogance, fear nothing ; pride is a sure 
token of weakness."' 

mere was no more spirit in lier. 
A poor foolish woman, after all, to be daz- 
zled and overcome by the mere external 
splendor of a kingdom that was honey- 
combed with injustice and wretchedness. 



POINTS. 

and was even then tottering to its fall. 
She was like those child-minds which we 
find both in young and old bodies who 
think that rich and " smart" people must 
needs be enviable and happy; that fine 
houses and clothes somehow shut out hu- 
man misery, and that the high positions of 
this world are necessarily held by the high- 
est natures. She had seen "the house 
that he had built, and the meat of his table, 
and the sitting (assembling) of his servants, 
and the attendance of his ministers, and 
their apparel, and his cup-bearers, and his 
ascent by which he went up into the house 
of the Lord," but she did not notice the 
millions who staggered under these enor- 
mous burdens, nor see the burnt-out heart 
of the king who moved among these sordid 
splendors feeling them to be the vainest of 
vanities. (Eccl. 12 : 8.) 

Happy are tliy men, liappy are 
tliese tliy servants. Not so: the 
jealousies, the envy and heart-burning of 
those who serve the selfish great has passed 
into a proverb: "As jealous as a cour- 
tier ; " and a French proverb says that "A 
courtier should be without feeling and 
without honor." "A court," says Talley- 
rand, " is an assemblage of noble and dis- 
tinguished begg^s." The selfishness of a 
king infects all his servants ; and no posi- 
tion is less happy than that of the servant 
of a king who seeks only to serve himself. 
However, the queen's florid compliments 
were not concerned with fact but with flat- 
tery ; and no flattery can be more delicately 
seasoned than that which intimates that 
you are so great that it must be happiness 
to be allowed even to serve you. If those 
who follow Jesus are happy, it is because 
they serve the King of Unselfishness. 

Tlieref ore made lie tliee Kins* 
to do Jadg^ment and Justice. The 
king who spends a third of the revenues 
of his kingdom on his personal pleasures 
can neither do judgment nor justice to his 
realm. And when his pleasures are such 
as destroy all confidence in his wisdom, 
and set a grossly contaminating example 
to his people, we may well turn an alleged 
proverb of Solomon against Solomon. "It 
is an abomination to kings to commit 
wickedness, for the throne is established 
by righteousness." (Prov. 16^2^ 
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HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 



The teacher will do well to use this story 
as Jesus uses it in the Text : " She came 
from the ends of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom of Solomon ; and^ behold^ a greater 
than Solomon is here.'' The Pursuit of 
'Wisdom is the subject. 

1. The difference between Knowledge and 
TKHbdom. " Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers," 
says Tennyson in LocksUy Hall. 

** Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. . . . 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more." 

— COWPER. 

In strictness, wisdom relates solely to conduct. 
Knowledge is the possession of information ; wis- 
dom is action based on knowledge or on instincts 
which are an efficient substitute for it. Wisdom is 
the power to rightly use knowledge. 

2. Ton mif^ht say, by way of illustration, that 
the public school is a knowledge-school, and the 
Sunday school is a wisdom-school ; the object of the 
Sunday school being not so much to impart in- 
formation as to energize the motives of right con- 
duct. The Conduct of Life is the business of this 
school ; not information but inspiration is its m&in 
purpose. This distinction should never be lost sight 
of: any discussion which does not touch motives 
and terminate on action is out of place in the Sun- 
day school. The one question in this school is, 

How SHALL I WISELY LIVE ? 

8. Self-mastery is the first thing to be aimed at 
in the pursuit of w^om. "He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city." (Prov. i6 : 32.) 
Now, it seems strange at first, but the best, indeed 
the only way to acquire self-mastery is by implicit 
obedience to the control of another. The mighty 
power of self-control is gained by absolute submis- 
sion to the control of another. This is why so much 



stress is laid upon the lordship or mastership ot 
Jesus. If he is your Master, you are master of 
yourself. "A greater than Solomon is here." As 
in the pursuit of knowledge you s eek the best teach- 
er, so in the pursuit of wisdom you should seek the 
highest Master. 

4. The Laws of Life as laid down by Jesus are 
reverence for God and respect for your fellow-man. 
The more you study these two principles of action 
the more clearly you will see that they cover aU 
cases ; in other words, they are the Wisdom of Life. 
"Whoso seeketh wisdom shall have no great travail , 
for he shall find her sitting at his door. She goeth 
about seeking such as are worthy of her, showeth 
herself favorably to them in the highways, and meet- 
eth them in every thought. Love b the keeping of 
her laws."— Wisdom of Solomon ; Apocrypha, 

5. Conduct of Life. The first wisdom for the 
young is to choose wisdom^ and wisdom is skdl in 
action. You want to use your life wisely ; and to do 
that you must begin early. You may begin to^iay 
by resolving that you will obey God. Nothing more 
strong and beautiful has ever been said about God's 
law than this, which ycu would do well to get by 
heart :— 

" The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the 
soul; 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple ; 

The precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart; 

The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes ; 

The fear of the Lord (reverence) b clean, endur^ 
ing forever ; 

The judgments of the Lord are true and rig^hteoos 
altogether; 

More to be desired are they than goU^ yea, than 
much fine gold ; 

Sweeter also than honey and the droppings of the 
honey comb ; 

Moreover, by them is thy servant warned ; 

In keeping of them there is great reward." 

—Psalm XIX. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



They Had no Skill in Right Liv- 
ing. 

" I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 
I said, * O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear Soul, for all is well.' " 

— Palace of Art. 
" The ground of a certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully \ and he reasoned within himself, saying, 
what shall I do, because I have not where to bestow 
my fruits ? and he said, this will 1 do : I will pull 
down my bams, and build greater ; and there will 1 
bestow all my com and my goods. And I will say 
to my soul. Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry. 



But God said unto him, Thou foolish one, this night 
is thy soul required of thee ; and the things which 
thou hast prepared, whose shall they be ? So is he 
thai layeth up treasure for himself ^ and is not rick 
toward God.—LvKis. 12 : 16-21. 

Wisdom. 

May I deem the wise man rich, and may I have 
such a portion of gold as none but a prudent man 
can either bear or employ I— Plato. 

Human wisdom is the aggregate of all human ex- 
perience, constantly accumulating and selecting and 
reorganizing its own materials.— Story. 

Common sense in an uncommon degree is what 
the worid calls wisdom.— Coleridge. 
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FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Will you tell me who came to visit Solomoh, and why? {Vs. i.) With what did she 
come to Jerusalem? {Vs. 2), How far from Jerusalem did she live? {About fifteen 
hundred miles). How long would it take her to make the journey ? {About two and a 
half months). Would it be a pleasant journey? {No ; for the most of the way it 
would be difficulty tedious^ and dangerous). Was this queen rich and comfortable at 
home ? ( Yes J she had almost everything). Then why did she undertake this difficult 
and dangerous trip? {She wanted to learn something). What was that something she 
took such pains to learn ? {She wanted to know how to live wisely). Indeed ! then she 
wanted to know just what you need most to know ? {Yes; just exactly). To know how 
to use the life that God has given you, you reckon the most important thing? {Yes; it is 
the most important thing). Of whom can you learn this most important thing ? (/ can 
best learn it of Jesus ^ my Saviour). What pains do you take to learn it? {I come to 
Sunday school). Do you come always ? (/ don^t think I take as much pains as 
the queen did). Is it not as important for you as for her? {Yes). What does Jesus 
himself say about this ? {The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation^ and shall condemn it; for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon; and behold^ a greater than Solomon is here.^'' Matt. 12 : 42). Do 
you not think you ought to be very faithful in your study of the wisdom of Jesus? (/ 
know I ought, and I am determined that I will be). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text. She came from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the 'wisdom of Solomon, and behold a 
greater than Solomon is here.—MATT* 
12 : 42. 

Pointk Jesus is greater than Solo- 
mon. 

Method. After Solomon had finished 
and dedicated the temple, he built himself a mag- 
nificent palace. There had been no great prepara- 
tion made for this as there was for the temple ; so he 
was a much longer time (thirteen years) in building 
it. It had courts and great halls and porches, **for- 
ests of pillars," ivory thrones inlaid with gold, with 
steps plated with ivory, with lions of beaten gold on 
the sides, furniture and dishes all of gold, and 
every thing of the greatest splendor. Outside were 
beautiful fountains and gardens. We cannot imag- 
ine its beauty and splendor. The palace was con- 
nected with the temple by a covered bridge across 
the valley that separated them. Beside this splen- 
did palace at Jerusalem, Solomon built several 
other palaces and summer gardens. He sent his 
ships to far countries in all parts of the then known 
world, from which they brought back gold and sil- 
ver, ivory, apes and peacocks. Wherever his sailors 
went they told of Solomon's grandeur and his great 
wisdom, and also of the God he served, and soon 
people came from all parts of the world to see this 
great king and to hear his wonderful words of wis- 
dom. All these brought him presents of gold and 
silver, rich dresses, horses and mules and strong ar- 
mor for his soldiers, rich woods and spices. And so 
Solomon grew richer and richer every year. Among 
the many who heard of Solomon's great riches and 
wisdom and came to see, was the Queen of Sheba 



( W. B.) . I don't know what her name was ; some 
p:M)ple say it was Balkis ; but she is better known as 
the Queen of Sheba. She came from a very wealthy 
country away down here (map) in Southern Arabia, 
on the Red Sea, the great spice land of the world. 
It was fifteen hundred (W. B. 1500) miles away, and 
you know there were no railroads in those days. 
How do you think she could travel this long dis- 
tance over the Arabian deserts ? I will tell you it 
must have been a long and wearisome journey, for 
they had to ride all that long distance on camels 
(Refer to menagerie which children have ^n, or 
show picture) . She had many servants go with her 
to carry the presents for Solomon, and then that 
land was filled with robbers so that she had to take 
others to help protect her treasures. It was indeed 
a most difficult, dangerous journey, but she was so 
eager to get wisdom that she was willing to brave 
all these dangers and suffer all inconveniences. She 
wanted to see for herself, and t*»st Solomon's wis- 
dom with questions. She asked him a great many 
questions about God. Solomon received her kind- 
ly, and answered all her questions, and showed her 
all his grand things, and told her all she wanted to 
know. She told him how surprised sh^ was. She 
had not believed all the fine stories she had heard 
about the temple and Solomon's riches and his 
wisdom, but when she heard him talk, and saw his 
rich and beautiful throne, and his private way to the 
temple, and the means he had contrived of bringing 
water to his city, the dress of his servants and the 
glistening uniforms of his numerous officers, and the 
furniture of his table with his dainty cookery, she 
said, ** the half had not been told " her. So great a 
king must give in a royal manner, and so she re- 
turned to her home with many costly gifts. 

She said truly there was no king like unto Solo- 
mon, but I think we know of one who is far greater. 
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richer, more glorious than Solomon. Can you tell 
of whom i am thinking P Repeat the golden text. 
" Behold a greater than Solomon is here." Is where ? 
Here! Yes, dear children, we believe Ls here, in the 
midst of this class. Who is he ? Son of God, Prince 
of Peace, our Elder Brother. What is his name ? If 
he is here how ought we to act ? If the Queen took 
so much trouble to learn about .Solomon, should we 
think it too much trouble to study about him who is 
so much wiser, richer and greater than Solomon ? 
Where do we learn about him? From the Bible, 
from our ministers, teachers, parents, from all who 
love him, but they cannot tell us alL We must go 
to him ourselves and he will tell us all we wish to 
know. 

The Queen thought Solomon's servants happy 
because they could hear his wise words every day* 



What would she have thought of those who hear 
such beautiful things of Jesus every day, can even 
read his own blessed words, yet neglect to do so, and 
do not care anything about him, and never go to 
him themselves to learn wisdom ? The Queen gave 
gifts to Solomon and asked him for the things she 
wanted. Solomon was pleased with her gifts, 
though he was richer than she, and gave her not 
only the things she asked, but many beautiful gifts^ 
that she had not thought of. So with Jesus. Can 
we ask him for what we want? Will he be dis- 
pleased ? No, indeed, he will be pleased to have us 
ask for good gifts, and then he will give us greater 
good, and more than we ask. Tell me some of the 
gifts we can offer to him. What are his gifts to us ^ 
Summary. 



SOLOMON'S FALL. 



Lesson XL] 



I Kings j i : 4-13. 
INTRODUCTION. 



[Deo. 15, 1889. 



Failure.— Tried by any test we know 
how to apply, Solomon's life was a failure. 
He got power, wealth and fame» but they 
did not benefit either himself or his people. 
Happiness and peace eluded him; his 
character deteriorated under all his hav- 
ings and doings. Probably no man's life 
is a total failure under the Divine equation : 
but character is the highest test and sign 
of a successful life, and Solomon's charac- 
ter appears less strong, less complete, less 
noble at the end than at the beginning of 
his career. 



The Patfid Defect. 

" A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 
A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain. 
That did love beauty only (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind). 
And Knowledge for its beauty : or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty, seeing not 
That Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sistecs 
.That dote upon each other, friends to man, 
And never can be sundered without tears. 
And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness.*' 

Tennyson, prologue to The Palace of Art , 



THE LESSON. 

Text :— Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall:' 1 Co k 
10: 12. 

Time. No very definite time can be assigned to Solomon's moral declension 
which was not an event but a process. " When Solomon was old," is all the clue we 
have. He died B. C. 975 (Conjectural date). 

Place. — The temples of the pagan gods were probably built on the Mount of Olives^ 
for a long time afterward called the Mount of Offense. 

Beoolleotions of Last Lesson.— What was the subject ? What is the difference 
between knowledge and wisdom ? What wisdom, greater than Soloman's are we set to 
study ? 

The Scripture Study; — i Kings ii 14-1 3- {Revision.) 
Analytioal Questions.— At what time, and by what means did Solomon fall 
away from the faith of his father ?— Kr. 4. To what heathen gods did he accord a place 
in his worship ? Vs. 5. By what acts did he show and confirm his apostacy .?— Kr. 6-8. 
How is the displeasure of the Lord {Jahveh) at Solomon's apostacy set forth 1—Vs. 9-10 
With what downfall of power is Solomon threatened F—Kr. 11. How is this threat qual- 
ified? Vs. 12. And still further mitigated? — Vs. 13. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

"Wlien Solomon was old; according to i Kings ii : 42, Solomon died in the 40th 
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year of his reign. According to Josephus {Aut 8, 7§8), in the 8oth year. Following 

Kings, he could not have been more than 50-55 years old at this time. His heart 

•was not perfect; In the O. T. the word "heart " means the whole j^^^including in- 
tellect, affections, and will. The word "perfect" means undivided^ entire; thus the 
meaning here is that Solomon's whole nature was cloven in twain, — he had no solid faith 
on which to build. "Went after Ashtoreth ; the word does not mean that he person- 
ally worshipped strange gods ; yet he gave his sanction to such worship. ^Molech \ 

this was the god who was worshipped by the sacrifice of children. The image was that 
of a man with a bull's head and extended arms, seated on a throne. Image and throne 
were of brass, and were hollow, so as to be heated in every part by a fire built inside. 
Children were placed in these red-hot arms and burnt to death, their cries being drowned 
by the noise of drums and trumpets. It is not probable that children were thus sacri- 
ficed in Solomon's time, but they certainly were under Ahab (2 Kings 16 : 2). And 

the Lord (Jahveh) w^as angry ; the word for anger here is anaph^ to snort, literally,. 
was furious. The expression belongs to an age which attributed to its gods the wild 
and ungovernable passions of barbarous men. 

Anal3rsis. 

I. Solomon's apostacy is attributed to the infiuence of his foreign wives; and was^ 
carried to the extreme of building altars for heathen gods ; — vs. 4-8. II. The Parti- 
tion of his kingdom is threatened, albeit with certain merciful mitigations; — vs. 9-13. 



HISTORY AND 
Solomon's Polly.— This intellectual, 
witty, sagacious, clear-headed man of the 
world, with a genius for administration and 
a passion for splendor, built up a showy, 
and for the times a magnificent kingdom, 
which began to shake during his later 
years, and tumbled to pieces like a house 
oi cards when he died. What was this 
wise man's folly } Arabian legends relate 
that in the staff on which he leaned there 
was a hidden worm secretly gnawing it 
asunder. The fatal defect in Solomon's 
character was his underestimate of the po- 
tency of ethical and spiritual forces. I 
know of more than one brilliantly "suc- 
cessful " man of this generation whose staff 
has the same worm in it, and whose splen- 
did achievement is already beginning to 
totter to the final downfall. Solomon's 
collapse was not occasioned, as was Dav- 
id's, by the springing upon him of a sudden 
temptation like a tiger from a jungle; it 
was the result of a maimed and incompe- 
tent estimate of the forces of life. "Brains " 
are practically omnipotent when they dis- 
cern and serve the ethical order : but they 
have never yet succeeded in permanently 
traversing it. Solomon's spiritual nature 



SUOaESTION. 

was overslaughed by mere intellectual 
ism. 
Moral Paralysis.—" Is not this a very 

melancholy spectacle ? A man standing in some high 
place of intellect and honor, splendid as ever in the 
brain, but on one side of him— the moral side — 
stricken clear down with paralysis. A man saturated 
with the finest culture,— with the most delicate sen- 
sibilities playing in his nature, with the escutcheon 
of pride in eye and forehead, flushed with the her- 
aldry of genius, beating upward like an eagle toward 
some lofty point ; yet carrying a hard, cold, selfish 
heart, and marked as a deserter from the right ! " 

— Chapin 

Wrong Method.—" Then there was 

an error in this man's method of testing life, that I 
suspect to be at the root of much of the weariness 
that is still felt ; and that is, the man does not seem 
to have tried to be happy in making others happy, 
in bringing one gleam more of gladness, or one 
pulse more of life into any soul save his own. In 
the sad days recorded here, nature, books, men, 
women, were worth to him just what they could do 
for him. When he gave up being good, and took 
to being wise, he i)ever more drank at that fountain 
which is the source of all true blessedness, but made 
his wisdom a cistern, and lo ! it was cracked and fis- 
sured in every direction. He gave up the present 
sense of God in the soul ; the high uses of worship ; 
the inspiration hidden in g^reat books ; the deep bles- 
sedness of being father, husband, friend, teacher, 
patriot, reformer ; buried himself in his harem ; 
turned a deaf ear to all the pleadings of his better 
angel; and, when he had come to this, who can 
wonder that all was vanity ? "— Collyer. 



TEXTUAL 

His wives turned away Uls | 

beart after otber grods. The plain | 



POINTS. 

fact is that Solomon never had that fanatic 
loyalty to Jahveh which alone could satisfy 
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the theocratic party in Israel. He was too 
much a man of the world to become a nar- 
row sectary. He could not fail to see that 
the surrounding peoples had a sincere at- 
tachment to their own national gods, and 
he certainly did not perceive, as we now 
■do, the special vocation of his own race. 
The idea of creating a Pantheon on Olivet 
would not, therefore, have been distasteful 
to him. The man who could tolerate seven 
hundred wives ftiight not find it difficult to 
tolerate four or five religions. The policy 
of strengthening himself by an alliance 
with foreign princesses would equally dic- 
tate the toleration of foreign religions. 
The nations that traded with him, the 
traders who came to Jerusalem, would be 
pleased to find their gods recognized and 
honored there. Under the sharp competi- 
tions of modern life, the modern trader 
with only one wife, might be persuaded to 
build a temple to almost any god that was 
agreeable to his customers. What the in- 
tense theocrats regarded as the apostasy 
of Solomon, he may have regarded as only 
an enlargement of the conciliatory policy 
-which had characterized his whole reign. 

And Solomon did tliat wlilcli 
-was evil in tlie sislit of tlie I<ord 
ijahveh), " The history of the reigns of 
each of the nineteen kings of Israel begins 
with the expression, * He did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord.* The 
same expression occurs with regard to 
twelve of the twenty kings of Judah." 
Bahr. " That which was evil," in the 
view of the historian of all these reigns 
was not polygamy, nor oppression, nor 
bloodshed, but infidelity to Jahveh, just as 
■** that which was right " in the few kings of 
Judah who were right, was loyalty to Jah- 
veh. The mighty struggle of these turbu- 
lent ages was to establish a monotheism as 
the centre of intellectual unity and the 
source of all moral power. The history 
of this vast struggle discloses a Divine 
Revelation in the minds of the great 
prophets who led and energized it. Almost 
never with the majority— seldom followed 
by more than a " remnant " of the people, 



— " yet will I leave me seven thousand in 
Israel, all the knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal "—still with indomitable persis- 
tence they upbore the idea of that One 
Holy God out of which has sprung what- 
ever of unity, equity, power, peace and 
hope we now enjoy. The student should 
understand that it is not with the majority 
of the people of Israel and not with their 
kings and priests, but with the " remnant " 
and the prophets that the real revelation 
of God discloses itself. 

Tlie Lord was angry witli Solo- 
mon* Literally, " snorted " at him, — was 
furious. The conception qf God's charac- 
ter which we have gained from Jesus for- 
bids our adopting the ancient Hebrew rep- 
resentations of His "fury." We cannot 
attribute to Him the wild, ungovernable 
passions of barbarous men. Infinite wis- 
dom cannot become " furious," nor feel nor 
act like a surprised, disappointed, thwarted, 
and passionate man. The calm, deep, 
steady, resolute and ejfective moral indig- 
nation which we believe God can and does 
feel toward those of His creatures who 
persist in living below their organic capaci- 
ty, is very different from that weak exhibi- 
tion of offended official dignity, and per- 
sonal pique and affront, which was the 
early conception of God's anger. 

I will surely rend tliy kin^om 
from tliee. Written (in the form in 
which we have it) between three and four 
hundred years after the event, this cannot 
be regarded as a prophecy ; but as an at- 
tempt on the part of the writer to connect 
a known fact with the Divine motive. 
And this he does with entire accuracy. 
Solomon had ignored (in ignorance or wil- 
fulness) almost all the spiritual and econo- 
mic laws upon which the unity and pope- 
tuity of nations d'^pend, and nothing could 
save his kingdom from dismemberment 
And as the source, force, and end of all 
laws whatever is God, it wcls God who 
dismembered his kingdom. What we call 
the moral order is the Living God, and its 
" laws " are the orderly acts of His will 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



We will assume Solomon's moral and 
spiritual declension, that he went down- 
hill in spite of his bright and strong intellect, 
that his kingdom broke to pieces, and that 



light and hope went out of his heart in his 
later days, so that he felt that even with 
power and riches and the possession of all 
that they could give him, lif^ was not worth 
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living. " Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity." 
It will be of immeasurable benefit to us, if 
we can detect and avoid Solomon^s errors. 
Our subject is, The Downhill Road. 

1. SxtravEffanee brinct Sain. Solomon 
started by running in debt to liiram of Tyre for ma- 
terials and skilled labor to build his showy and costly 
edifices, lie had to Sorely oppress his people, and to 
give Hiram besides twenty of his cities to even partly 
pay his debt. The law of this life is that you cannot 
get something for nothing, Either you or somebody 
•be has got to pay for all you have. To buy things 
that you cannot pay for, is to make somebody else 
pay, and that is dishonorable. Have a horror cf 
delft. Debt is burden, discomfort, anxiety ; a drain 
upon your powers, a spoiler of your temper, and a 
constant temptation to mean and dishonorable prac- 
tices. To borrow money to embark in a promising 
business, is heki to be sometimes legitimate, but to 
borrow money to minister to your extravagance Is 
always a folly, almost a crime. 

8. Sensuality Uindi, hardens, and debases 
men. God put passions into you, but he double- 
locked fliem in, and he gave you the keys^ which are 
Reason and Conscience. The Japanese have among 
their gods one which they call the Great, Bright God 
of Self- Restraint. By its worship they mean what 
the Christian means by Self-Control— the ownership 
and mastery of yourself through obedience to the 
will of God. Resolve to let no passion soil you,— to 
be clean and pure. 

8. Oppression degrades both the victims and 



the oppressor. Solomon used hb power to deeply i 
oppress many of his people. He enslaved the na- * 
tive Canaanites and made them toil in hb wood» 
and quarries. Even the hewn stones with which he 
built the house of God were stained with thb injus- 
tice. In a school, many fear, but every one despises 
the bully. Why? Because the law of life b that 
the strong shall help, not oppress, the weak. Be as- 
sured that the selfish and unjust use of your power 
will quickly put you on the downhill road. 

4. Intelleetnalism is not enough. If you take 
more pnde in your keenness and *' smartness" than 
you do in your honor and conscience, you are going 
the way of Solomon's folly. It b grand to have the 
power to think and know, and it b shameful not U> 
devejop it; but moral courage b grander than 
knowledge, and spiritual insight, sympathy and 
helpfulness are more essential to the right conduct 
of life than any amount of brilliancy of thought or 
glibness of speech. 

6. Solomon's great Laok was one supreme ob- 
ject and center of loyally ottiside himself. He was 
brilliant, capable, energetic ; his mind had many 
facets, hb gifts were great and varied, but they were 
not unified by any higher loyalty than the service of 
Self. Give a person of humble powers a high un- 
selfish service, and he will do great things. Solo- 
mon's great powers were scattered and squandered 
by a divided will,— the absence of one noble, steady- 
ing, concentrating purpose. If he had had that—\i 
hb heart had been ** perfect with the Lord," he 
would have been really great ; as it b,hb life b only 
a ** checkered spectacle of gksry and of shame." 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Of Intelleot. " The intellect has only 
one failing, which, to be sure, is a very 
considerable one :— -it has no conscience." 

—Lowell. 

"Character is higher than intellect. 
A great soul will be strong to live as well 
as strong to think." Emerson. 

Of Bxtravaganoe. "He who is extrav- 
agant will quickly become poor ; and pov- 
erty will enforce dependence, and invite 
corruption."— Johnson. 

" Extravagance is its own destroyer." 
— Zeno. 

"Profuseness is a cruel and crafty 
demon, that gradually involves her follow- 
ers in dependence and debt ; that is, it fet- 
ters them with irons which enter into their 
soub." - Johnson. 



Of Debt. " Debt is like any other trap, 
I easy enough to get into, but hard enough 
I to get out of.— Shaw. 

'* If I owe Smith ten dollars, and God 
I forgives me, that doesn't pay Smith. 
[ — Ingersoll. 

• A church debt is the devil's salary. 
i Beecher. 

" Debt is the worst poverty." Licht- 

NER. 

*• Owe no man anything save to love one 
another.— St. Paul. 
Of Qfeatness. 

** That man b great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not hb own. 

For neither praise nor pelf : 
Content to know and be unknown ; 
Whole in himself.*' 

— MERiniTH. 



FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Why was King Solomon called great ? (J/e had a great mind and heart ). What else ? 
{Great power and wealth). What besides ? {A great opportunity). Did he use these 
great things well ? (// appears not, by the story). Why ; did he not build up a great 
kingdom? {Yes; but he did not build Mp the welfare and happiness of his people). Did 
he not make Israel a great trading nation ? {Yes, but the few were rich, and the many 
were very poor). Did he not adorn Jerusalem with splendid palaces? {Yes; but he 
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made wretched slaves do unpaid work). Did he not build strong forts and storehouses ? 
( Yes : but he built no schoolhouses). Did he not build a magnificent temple to God ? 
iYes; but he abandoned the God of that temple). Did the doing of all this make him 
happy? {No : he grew more and more miserable). Did he not have all that power could 
win or money buy? (Yes). What did he say about it all ? (" Vanity of vanities ; all 
is vanity **)• What does he mean by vanity ? (Something that promises happiness^ but 
does not give if). Do you mean, then, to say that power and riches are not good things? 
iNo; I do not mean to soy that, but ) But what ? ( They were not good to Solomon), 
And why not ? (Because he used them selfishly). Ah ! here we come to the root of the 
matter ; Solomon was wise, strong and rich, but he was hard-hearted and selfish ? (Yes; 
and God has done one thing). What thing? (He has made it forever impossible for 
selfish folks to be happy). Then God Himself is not selfish ? (6>, no / God is Love ; He 
so loved the world that He gave His only Son : — ^John 3 :-i6 •. How will you remember 
this on the birthday of that Son ? (/ will do some unselfish^ loving things). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 



MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Qolden Text.- -Wherefore let him 
-that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he falL i CoR. 10 : 12. 

Point. — "We shoald give our hearts 
to God, and let him guide us. 

Method. — Tell me something you have 
learned about Solomon. What did the Queen of 
Sheba say about him ? Why did she say this P Be- 
cause he was so wise and rich and glorious. He 
was a wise king, a man trained to fear God ; he wa9 
favored by God and chosen by Him to be king and 
to build the temple. He was honored by all who 
knew him. Everybody praised Solomon, and after 
:t while he began to be proud that he was so wise 
and so rich and so great, and forgot that it was God 
who had made him so, and then in spite of all hb 
great worldly wisdom he became more and more 
foolish and forgot God more and more. You know 
how easy it is to slide down hill. It takes only a 
little push to start from the top. We go slowly at 
fint, and couki easily stop if we tried, by just firmly 
planting our feet in the snow, but as we go down we 
go faster and faster, and it is harder and harder 
to stop, and so it was with Solomon, First, he was 
proud and forgot God, and then very strange things 
began to be seen by thos^ living near Jerusalem. 

For years they had seen the temple on Mount 
Moriah, but now they began to see the kingbulkUng 
•other temples on other hills around Jerusalem, and 
the smoke of incense arose from other altars than 
the one where the fire had once been lit by God him- 
self. No wonder the people began to inquire what 
such things meant^ and if these temples were for 
the worship of the^one true God, the God of Israel 
♦Can you believe it when I tell you they were built 
for false gods, and built too by Solomon, the wise 
Idng, for whom God had done so much ? How could 
he have fallen so low ? It came little by little, I am 
sure ; nothing so terrible as that couki come sudden- 
ly. First, he was proud, and ;»ranted to be above 
other kings m every way. It was common in those 
days to have more than one wife, and people thought 
•the larger number of wives the greater the splendor 
«of the king. So Solomon, instead of having one 
twife, had a great many, and he took them from the 



heathen. His first wife, the real queen, was the 
daughter of Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, but beside 
her he had seven hundred wives. Now Go<J had for- 
bidden the Israelites to take heathen wives, yet this 
is just what their king, who should have set them a 
good example, did. No wonder after this, that he 
let these heathen wives lead him astray, little by 
Uttle. 

First, they said they could not worship God in his 
beautiful temple, so he allowed them to worship their 
idols. Then they needed altars and temples and 
priests, and he gave these also ; and when he had let 
one wife sacrifice to her god, he must let alL So 
soon, the high hills around Jerusalem were covered 
with hfatben temples, and the smoke from their 
wicked sacrifices mingled with the smoke from the 
brazen altar. After the heathen temples were built 
it was easy for Solomon to sHde down the next step 
into wrong, and we hear of his worshipping also at 
these heathen altars. It is strange how much power 
the influence of wicked people has over us. Befcoe 
marrying heathen wives Solomon would never have 
believed that he would some day build places of 
worship to idols. But he soon became so used to 
seeing them worship their idols that he forgot how 
very wicked it was. Does it not seem strange that 
Solomon could do such a thing? Think of him 
whom God chose to be king after David, who prayed 
in the temple when God manifested His presence to 
the people, the wise king whom the Queen of Sheba 
came 1500 miles to see because of his wisdom—build 
ing altars for idols of wood and stone (If pouible 
show a real idol, or a picture of one. If picture is 
used, make clear the fact that it is a picture of 
some thing made by man, and not of a real living 
thing). 

How do you suppose God looked upon Solomon's 
conduct ? Surely he must have been very much dis- 
pleased. Solomon could not excuse himselt by say- 
ing that he did not know of the one true God, for God 
had appeared to him twice ; first, when he went to 
Gibeon, and again at the dedication of the temple. 
God too had strictly commanded him not to go 
after idols, and God had given him wisdom to see 
the foolishness of such things. O strange that Sol- 
omon should have forgotten God and fallen so low. 
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What happens to us when we do wrong ? We are 
poni^ed. Why are we punished? That we may 
5top and thbik what we are doing and wish to do 
better. This b why God punishes us, and so He 
ptnisfaed Solomon. He told him He would take 
Us kingdom away from him and give it to his ser- 
fant ; but the Lord was very merciful. He said He 
would not take it away until he died, and that then, 
for David's sake. He would let his son have a small 
part of it. Why do you think this sad story was put 
in the Bible and given us to learn ? I think it must 
he to teach us that even the greatest and best and 
wisest sometimes are led away into sin. It is so easy 
ior OS to do wrong, God wants us to set a watch 



upon our hearts. He says, " keep thy heart with 
diligence '' (explain word diligence). What made 
Solomon's heart go wrong ? Bad company. Beware 
of bad company if you do not want the same thing 
to happen to you. " Wherefore let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall." This is 
what wise Solomon wrote before he forsook God. 
And his fall shows the danger of going with sinners. 
If we would be safe we should let God guide us. 
The best way is to pray every day and ask God to 
help us to hale sin and love the good— to give our 
hearts to Him and He will help us to keep them 
from sin. 

Summary. 



CLOSE OF SOLOMON'S REION. 



Itesson ZIL] 



I Kings i i : 26-43. 
INTRODUOTION. 



[Deo. 22, 1889. 



Downf ckll of Bmpires. 

**' Before man parted for this earthly strand. 
While yet upon the verge of heaven he stood, 
God put a heap of letters in his hand. 
And bade him make with them what word he could. 

And man has turned them many times; made 

Greece, 
Rome, England, France ;— yes, nor in vain essay'd 
Way after way, changes that never cease I 
The letters have combined, something was made. 



But, ah I an inextinguishable sense 
Haunts him that he has not made what he should ; 
That he has still, though old, to reconunence 
Since he has not yet found the word God would. 
And empire after empire, at their height 
Of sway, have felt this boding sense come on ; 
Have felt their huge frames not constructed right, 
And droop'd, and slowly died upon their throne. 
—Matthew Arnold, Rgvoitaions. 



THE LESSON. 

Text : " Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear God, and keep his 
commandments : for this is the whole duty of man." — EccL. 12 : 13. In the Revision this 
verse reads : " This is the end of the matter ; all hath been heard : Fear God and keep 
his commandments; for this is the duty of all men." 

Time. — Solomon died B. C. 975. 

Flaoe. — ^Jerusalem. 

Beoolleotions of Last Lesson.— What was the subject? What disloyalty to 
Jahveh was Solomon guilty of ? What consequences were to follow? What were Solo- 
mon's real sins ? 

The Scripture Study.— i Kings ii : 26-43. {Revision.) 
Analsrtical Questions. What rebel now appeared in Solomon's kingdom ?— Kj. 
36. How had Jeroboam gained the confidence and favor of the king ? Vs. 27-28. By 
whom and in what manner was rebellion suggested to Jeroboam? — ^.29-31. What 
reasons are assigned for urging this dismemberment of the kingdom ?— Vs. 32-33. What 
reservation is made in Solomon's favor, and why ? Vs. 34-35. What pledges are ex- 
acted of Jeroboam? Vs. 36-38. What distant hope is suggested for the house of 
David? Vs. 39. What means did Solomon take to crush this rebellion ? Vs. 40. How 
do we learn that there were other books written about Solomon which have not come 
down to us?— -Kj. 41. How long did Solomon reign, where was he buried, and who 
succeeded him ? — Vs. 41-43. 

Word Studies and Critical Notes. 

Jeroboam; he whose people are many, belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, the next 

largest to, and the ancient rival of, the tribe of Judah. A servant; literally, officer. 

Ufted up his hand against the king; a figure for aspiring to the throne. The Sep- 
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tuagint says he outdid Absalom in show, keeping 300 chariots and horses. Okive Uiir 

oharge over all the labor (burden) of the house of Joseph ; Ephraim was the son of 
Joseph, Jeroboam was an Ephraimite, and was put in charge of the unwilling work ex- 
acted of his tribesmen. . Ahijah ; here begins the plotting of the prophets against Solo. 

mon. Take the tein>ieoes ; equivalent to saying, seize the kingship of the ten tribes- 

Because they have forsaken me ; see last lesson. Thou shalt reign accord- 

ing to all that thy soul desireth ; the prophet aims to excite his utmost ambition. 

I "Will affliot the seed of David, but not forever ; compare Lamentations 3 : 31-32. 
" For the Lord will not cast him off forever. For though he cause grief, yet will he have 
compassion according to the multitude of his mercies." See also Psalm 89 : 30-34 : and 
103 : 9. 

Anal3rsi8. 

I. — Jeroboam attracts the attention of the king, and is advanced to an important po- 
sition ; — vs, 26-28. II. Ahljah, a prophet appears on the scene, and stirs Jeroboam 
up to rebellion ; — vs, 29-31. - III. Verses 32-36 are in substance a repetition of the 

indictment in the last lesson. IV. Further promises to Jeroboam ; vs, 37-38. 

V. The first attempt of Jeroboam not successful \—vs, 40. VI. Death of Solo> 

mon \—vs. 41-43- 



HISTORY AND SUGGESTION. 



The Partition of Solomon's Bm- 
pire was by no means solely due to his 
religious defection, but it was certainly 
hastened by it. The theocratic or pro- 
phetic party were quick, subtle, and reso- 
lute to avail themselves of the bad results 
of the false principles upon which Solomon 
had based his rule. Worldly prosperity, 
earthly grandeur, were nothing to them; 
they wanted the will of God done,— that 
is, they wanted righteousness to prevail. 
But a purely earthly jealousy assisted their 
designs. 

The Jealousy of Ephraim*—" The 

disruption of the kingdom was not the work of a 
day, but the firrowth of centuries. To the house of 
Joseph— that is, to Ephraim, with its adjacent tribes 
of Benjamin and Manasseh— had belonged, down to 
the time of Darid, all the chief rulers of Israel. . . 
It was natural that, with such an inheritance of 
glory, Ephraim always chafed under any rival su- 
premacy. . . All the embers of disaffection which 
had wellnigh burst into a general conflagration in 
the revolt of Shrf3a,were still glowing; it needed 
but a breath to blow them into a flame."— Stanley. 

Weakness of the Empire. Poly- 
gamy, polytheism, despotism, were the 
three cardinal defects of the social order 
which Solomon's wisdom attempted to es- 
tablish. Thus far in human history man's 
personal and social welfare appears in 
great measure to depend upon the exact 



opposite to these, — upon loyalty to one 
wife, to one God, and to liberty. But a 
social order will triumph over many radi- 
cal defects if there is a strong regenerating 
influence — a power of self-reform — ^at work 
in it The really fatal defect in Solomon's 
kingdom was that the voice of the prophet 
and the reformer was silent in it. From 
Nathan at the beginning to Ahijah at the 
end we hear no prophet's voice ; and the 
priests of the temple were simply the king's 
creatures, as the priests of a State church 
are bound to be. 

The Overthrow Necessary. Sol- 
omon's kingdom stood directly athwart the 
path of Israel's real and divine career, and 
by its dismemberment, as Renan weU 
says ; — 

** The lists were prepared for one of the most re- 
markable struggles of history. All the winds com- 
bine to swell the sails of him who will carry out the 
divine mandate. Whatever is done against him 
turns out to be in hb favor, for, in suppressing his 
egotistic part, he is compelled to fall back upoo his 
sacred or divine rOle. If the work of Solomoa had 
succeeded, the forces of Israel would have been 
squandered in the orgies of the young scatterlirains 
who formed the cortege of Rehoboam. . . The 
thorough-paced seoesdon of the Josephitesklestroyed 
the vulgar, and assured tlie transcendent desti«y of 
Israel" 



TEXTUAL 
Solomon saw Hie yoxm% man 
tHat he was industrious. The 

quaint simplicity of this remark, curiously 
inserted here in the midst of the story of 



POINTS. 

the rise and fall of kings and empires un- 
der the workings of a divine plan, suggests 
that King Solomon^s reputation for home- 
ly, practical and business-like wisdom was 
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not ill-founded. His eye was caught by 
the industry of the young man and he pro- 
moted* him, just as Benjamin Franklin, 
under similar circumstances, might have 
done. It is an exaltation of an economic 
virtue in an unexpected place. But the 
economic virtues have come to the front, 
and exercise more power to-day than all the 
Icings of the earth put together. Industry 
moves and rules the world ; and laziness is 
a kind of damnation. The lazy classes, for- 
merly known as the privileged classes — 
nobles and saints are being shoved off the 
globe. " The modern majesty consists in 
work : work alone is noble." The modern 
noble and the modem saint are the busiest 
of the busy. 

And Hiey two were alone in tlie 
field. It was a happy circumstance for 
the young man that the companion of his 
^itude was one who sought to stir up his 
mind to great deeds. At the turning 
points of life no man is ever absolutely 
alone, — there is always with him a super- 
personal and commanding thought, either 
angelic or devilish. Take care who goes 
with you into the solitary field of medita- 
tion and decision ! 

** Eternally that fable is true, of a choice being 
given to men on the entrance into life. Two majes- 
tic women stand before you : one in rich vesture, su- 
perb, with what seenu like a mural crown on her 
head and plenty in her hand, and something of tri- 
umph, I will not say of boldness, in her eye ; and 
she, the queen of the world, can give you many 
things. The other is beautiful, but not alluring, 
nor rich, nor powerful; and there are traces of care, 
and shame and sorrow in her face ; and (marvelous 
to say) her look is downcast and yet noble. She can 
£tv€ ywu fuMng, hti she can mcUu you somebody. 
If you cannot bear to part with her sweet, sublime 
countenance, which hardly veils with sorrow its in- 
finity, follow her ; follow her, I say, if you are really 
minded so to do ; but do not, while you are on this 
track, look back with ilKconcealed envy on the glit- 
tering things which fall in the path of those who 
prefer to follow the rich dame, and to pick np the 
riches and honors which fall from her cornucopia.— 
J^RTHUR Helps, in Companions of my Solitude. 

Howbeit, I wlU not take tHe 
w^liole kin^oni out of liis liand. 

The dramatic completeness, immoderation, 
and finality of those alleged divine judg- 
ments upon which superstitious ignorance 
lores to dwell, exist nowhere save in the 
^'cloistered (brain) cells'' of those systemat- 
ic theologians who must have the moral 
accounts of the universe settled up with a 



bang, and forever. Spectacular justice ac- 
cording to the promptings of human sel- 
fishness, is one thing, and justice according 
to the divine discrimination and equity of 
God is quite another thing. " Let his soul 
go down quick into hell," is the impreca- 
tion of an angry human selfishness. Whol- 
ly diflEerent is the divine moderation thus 
expressed : " If his children forsake my 
law and walk not in my judments ; if they 
profane my statutes and keep not my com- 
mandments ; then will I visit their trans- 
gression with the rod, and their iniquity 
with stripes ; but my mercy will I not utter- 
ly take from him, nor sufFer my faithful- 
ness to fail." Far too long have justice 
and mercy been conceived as antagonists. 
The perfect justice (which only God can 
adminster), is the perfect mercy ; and noth- 
ing can be more unmerciful than unjust 
mercy. " I will for this afliict the seed of 
David, but not forever" (Vs, 39), blends 
justice and mercy as one. 

Tlie book of tlie Acts of Solomon. 
This is one of the four records alluded to 
in Kings and Chronicles which have not 
come down to us. The others are the book 
of the prophet Nathan, the " Prophecy " of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and the " Visions " 
of Iddo the Seer. There may have been 
other " books " in this library of lost his- 
tory ; but our chief regret is for the absence 
of the history of Solomon's later years and 
the end of his reign. As Dean Stanley 
says: — 

•* No person occupies so large a space in Sacred 
flistory, of whom so few personal incidents are re- 
lated. That stately and melailcholy figure— in some 
respects the grandest and the saddest in the sacred 
volume— is, in detail, little more than a mighty 
shadow.'* 

And Solomon slept wltli liis 
fatliers. And it would seem that with 
this majestic dismissal, the student of his 
life might leave him, sharing with him the 
hope that death will either end or mend 
this "mould of hopes and fears," this 
struggling, broken, blindfolded life. But 
the theologians, — from whose fury of om- 
niscience nothing is reserved or sacred, — 
could not let him alone, and Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Augustine, and Gregory the 
Great contended for his damnation ; while 
Irenxus, Hilary, QfrX of Jerusalem, Am- 
brose, and Jerome, leaned to the milder 
view. 
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** So frequently was the question discussed, and 
to equally oalanced did it seem, that in the series of 
frescoes on the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
Solonoon is represented in the resurrection at the 
last day as looking ambiguously to the right and to 
the left, not knowing on which side his lot will be 
cast."— Stanley. 



The artist was no doubt a satirist, and 
meant that the theolog^ians had invented a. 
riddle which even the wisdom of Solomoa 
could not guess. 



HINTS TO TEAOHEBS. 



" The end crowns the work." The close 
of Solomon's reign reveals the imperfection 
of his work. He was a famous builder, 
but his work did not stand. Within a year 
from his death his great empire was cut 
down to a single tribe. His kingdom- 
building partook of the defects of his char- 
acter-building. With kingdom-building we 
have here nothing to do, but in character- 
building we have much to learn and do, 
for it is the chief business of our lives. 
Our subject is Cbaraotar-building. As 
in our last lesson we studied some of the 
things which Solomon put in to his char- 
acter which he ought to have left out, so 
now we will consider some of the things he 
left out which he ought to have put in. 

1. Tmth is the comer-stone of every sound char- 
acter. Lying and deceit are lilce soft and crumbling 
stones, they are oasy to cut and carve into every 
shape, but they will not hold your edifice up. At 
Cologne I saw workmen taldng out blocks of 
crumbling sandstone from the base of the great ca- 
thedral towers, and putting blocks of solid granite 
in their places. 1 he towers could not have been 
completed, indeed they would have settled and fallen 
if this had not been done. Evtry lU you build into 
your character will have to be taken out. Keep your 
eyes clear of the blurs of falsehood. Honest eyes that 
fear to look no man frankly in the face are passports 
to fortune. And remember that ** a lie which is half a 
truth is ever the blackest of lies." Ken^ember, too, 
that truth is so essentiaUo the existence of anything 
that biR Thomas Browne well says: *'Do the 
devils lie ? No ; for then even hell could not sub- 
sist / " Now Solomon was no liar ; I think he would 
have scorned to tell a falsehood ; but he built these 
falsehoods into his empire : extravagance, oppres- 
sion, sensuality, and idolatry ;— and his empire fell 
down, just as you will fall down if you build these 
things into your character. 



8. Honesty is a part of Truth. We do not say 
that ** Honesty is the best policy,'' because that wonL 
** policy " has a crooked reputation, and honesty is 
not policy at all but simply a disregard of all poUcy 
I in the supreme k>ve of Truth. Nevertheless, there- 
is so much of policy in honesty that no man caa 
. " afiord '^ to be dishonest. I sometimes bear ** know- 
I ing " young men say, *' Ah, he is rich, he can c^ord 
, to be honest/' But no man can less afford to be 
I dishonest than the young man who starts poor. And 
I as for policy, it was Solomon's policy of keeping on 
good trading terms with his neighbors by marrying- 
their princesses, that brought the dry-rot into his. 
own kingdom and crumbled it into dust. 

8. Self-CoBtrol. If you have not self-control,, 
you let your passions and your circumstances build 
your character for you. The strongest man is he 
who is master of himself. Jesus taught the true se- 
cret of self-control, which is, Uying to do the will of 
God. Your own will may be infiim, but the desire 
to do God's will will reinforce it. There is no such 
strengthener of your soul as the feeling that you are 
trying to work out your life on God's Knes. This, 
has, in all ages, made the naturally weak stronger 
than the naturally strong. It can make you God's^ 
freeman,— master of yourself. 

4. Industry. Nobody ever built up a noble 
character who was not a WORKER. "Get work. Be 
sure it is better than what you wotk to get. God did 
anoint thee with his odorous oil, to wrestle, not to 
reign." Laziness is the dry-rot of character. 

5. Beligion. Some very noble characters have 
been built up, like Abraham Lincoln's without ap- 
parent allegiance to any particular form of religion,, 
but when the pressure of his vast responsibilities 
laid his heart bare, it was found to be as devout and 
trustful as that of a little chUd. There is no such 
thing as a noble character without trust in God. 
Whoever has brain and heart enough to be noble,, 
has brain and heart enough to realize the awful and 
inscrutable mystery of life, which cannot be borne 
except by faith in the eternal Reason and Love. 
Solomon could feel the mystery, but he lost the God,, 
and so his character broke down. 



SPECIAL POINTS. 



Of Life. 

There is no life so poor and small as not to hold 
many a divine possibility.— Martineau. 

THEREisnolifeso humble that if it be true and 
genuinely obedient to God, it may not hope to shed 
some of its light. There is no life so meagre that 
the greatest and wisest can a£Ford to despise it.— 
Brooks. 

The end of life is to be like unto God ; and the 
soul following God will be like unto Him. 

—Socrates. 



Of Charaoter. 

Many men buiki as cathedrals were builtf-'tfae 
part nearest the ground finished, but that part 
which soars toward heaven, the turrets and the 
spires, forever incomplete.— Beecher. 

Character is not cut in marble ; it is not some- 
thing solid and unalterable. It is something living, 
and changing, and may become diseased as oar 
bodies do.— George Eliot. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life that makes mr 
ugly.— Shakespeare. 
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FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS. 

Did King Solomon's life have a happy ending ? {No; his sun went down in clouds). 
By which you mean i (/ mean that he was not so great or so noble at the end, as he 
was at the beginning of his career). Do you think we ought to grow better as we grow 
older ? (Of course; that is what we are here for). And if we do not grow better ? 
(Then our life is a failure). Even if we get rich ? (Yes; Solomon got rich). And that 
did not make him good ? (No; nor happy). But did he not have much pleasure ? (No; 
he says not). But did he not do much good ? (/ am afraid not.) And why are you 
" afraid not ? " (Because it seems an awful thing to have so much power and wisdom 
and not do good with if). It w an awful thing. I am afraid we do not know how awful 
it is to use great powers selfishly. But what became of Solomon's empire ? (/ am glad 
to say that it fell to pieces when he died). Why are you glad of this t (Because his em- 
pire was bad for the people). How? (// made them ignorant, poor, and degraded). 
Then you do not believe in governments that only help a few favorites ? (No; a true 
government is good to and for all). Yes ; but ought a child like you to criticise so wise 
a man as Solomon ? Suppose some one were to sneeringly ask you, are you wiser than 
Solomon ? (/ would say, I hope so, for I follow a greater than Solomon ). Upon 
whose wisdom do you rely ? (C/pon the wisdom of Jesus), And he teaches you ? (That 
selfishness is not wisdom, I am to love my neighbor as myself). 



THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Gk>lden Text. — Iiet ub hear the con- 
oluaion of the whole matter. Fear- 
Ood, and keep his commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man. — 
EcCL. 12 : 13. 

Point. — Our first duty is to obey 
God. 

Method. — God*s promises to punish 
come true just as surely as His promises to bless. 
We learned last week what Solomon's punishment 
was to be. Can you tell what it was ? Perhaps Solo- 
mon thought it would not come to pass, but we 
learn to-day how God sent a prophet to tell just 
what and how it would happen. 

One of Solomon's chief officers was named Jero- 
boam (W. B) . When they were repairing (explain) 
the walls of Jerusalem, Jeroboam was so industrious, 
and did his work so well that Solomon appointed 
him as overseer or foreman of a part of the work. 
And God selected Jeroboam to be king over Israel 
after Solomon should die. This is the way it was 
made known to him. Godtold the prophet Ahijah 
(W. B.). So 'Ahijah put on a newclosik and went 
out to a lonely field where Jeroboam was going to 
walk. As soon as Jeroboam came near, the prophet 
took oft his new cloak and tore it into twelve pieces, 
to stand for the twelve tribes of Israel. Count how 
many pieces of paper I am giving to Harry : i, 2, 3, 
4f Sf ^« 7« ^> 9i ^^' Then Ahijah gave Jeroboam ten 
oif the pieces of his new cloak and told him that God 
was going to give him ten of the tribes, and he 
should be king of Israel in the place of Solomon's 
son, after Solomon died, and that if he would be 
true to God, God would keep the kingdom in his 
family, as he had promised to do for David. But 
for David's sake the tribe of Judah and the little 
tribe of Benjamin where Jerusalem was should be 
iven to Solomon's son and so kept in the family, as 



was promised,— so you see for the sake of David, be- 
cause he was a good man, both Solomon and his 
son were saved from evil that might otherwise have 
come to them. Solomon was allowed to bs king as 
long as he lived, and his son was given a part of the 
kingdom even notwithstanding Solomon had sinned. 

The giving of the kingdom of Israel to Jeroboam 
was a great honor, and it ought to haioe made him 
very humblt, and good, but instead he was so proud 
and anxious that he was not willing to wait for God 
to fulfil His promise. 

Do you remember how long and how patiently 
David waited after he was told, before he became 
king ? Jeroboam did not do so, but began right away 
to rebel against Solomon. When Solomon found it 
out he tried to kill Jeroboam, and Jeroboam ran 
away to Egypt. But in a short time after this Solo- 
mon died, when he was only fifty-eight years old. 
Solomon's son immediately took the whole kingdom 
and began to reign in Solomon's place, but when the 
people asked him to make less the heavy payments 
Solomon had made them pay to keep up his great' 
ness, the new king said he would make them pay 
more, and their burdens heavier than Solomon ever 
thought of. So the ten tribes left him and chose 
Jeroboam to be their king, as God had said. 

And so now we have come to the end of Solomon's 
life. Think of him from the time David on his dy- 
ing bed counseled him to be a righteous ruler till he 
forsook God and God forsook him. How many^ 
many ways Solomon did try to find happiness. 
Can you tell me some of the ways ? 

Solomon was very rich. He had money enough 
to buy everything he wanted, so he said, " I am go- 
ing to try every way in the world and see if I cannot 
find perfect happiness." First, he began to study 
books, and thought if he could only know more than 
any one else he would be perfectly happy; but 
they grew dull and stupid, and he soon grew tired of 
this, and threw his books away and said he would 
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give op everything to having a good time. He tried 
gay psuties and dances, and sought for that which 
would malce him laughiand feel gay. He found gay 
companions, and drank wine, and gave his time to 
mirth and pleasure ; but this only brought sorrow. 
His pleasure was soon over, and he was really no 
happier. Next be tried what pleasure he could find 
in work. . He began to k>ok after his kingdom. He 
built beautiful palaces for himself and his nobles ; 
he planted orchards full of trees bearing all kinds of 
fruits; be made beautiful gardens with flowers and 
fountains ; he builtlreservoirs (explain) and brought 
water from k>ng distances to water his gardens. 
But these things did not satisfy, for he was seeking 
his own pleasure. He dressed himself in the richest 
dress that could be made, and had noble servants to 
wait upon him, and rich food to eat, and fine musi- 
cians to sing and play before him, and yet all these 
things did not satisfy him. He had the best chance 



in the workl to try them all thoroughly, and yet, 
when he looked at all the nice, pretty things he had 
made, he could only sigh and say, " Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vexation of spirit.^ He could not be hap, 
py with all or any of them. Do you know why- 
dear children ? Do you not rem^nber a time when 
Solomon did not nooum and complain like this? 
But you remember a time, too, when Solonx>n 
ceased to be true to God ; when he forgot Hina and 
thought only of himself and his own pleasure. Then 
he ceased to be happy, and though he tried every 
other pleasure in the workl, he could not be content. 
There is something in our souls that will not let us 
be content with anything else but the love of God, 
and Sok>mon at last found this out. He says ** Let 
us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Fear 
God, and keep Hb commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man." 

SUMMARY. 



QUARTERLT REVIEW. 

Period.— Eighty years (nominal)^ from the coronation of David, king of Judah^ 
1055 B. C. ; to the death of Solomon, B. C.975. 

Flaoe. Everything has centered in Jerusalem during this period, the established 
capital. 

Persons.— The two great figures on the scene have been the kings, father and son, 
David and Solomon. 

Historical Sicrnificance. - During the riign of Solomon the political fortunes of 
Israel rose to the highest point they ever reached. 

Beliffious Siffniflcance. The worship of One Holy God began to be firmly es- 
tablished by means of institutions and Literature. The centralized temple-worship begun 
in this period, lasted about a thousand years. 

DAVID. 

The chief and permanent influence of David on the life of the world has been wrought 
through his. Sacred Songs,— the Psalms. Of our present collection, seventeen are surely 
known to be his, and the sentiments of transcendent reverence, trust and devotion which 
they express, have proved to be the universal sentiments cf humanity, and have touched 
and fed devout hearts everywhere. Like attracts like ; and the collection of Hebrew de- 
votional poetry which gathered around the psalms of David has held and transmitted 
the inner heart of that mighty spiritual ardor which has made the Hebrew race a chief 
religious teacher of the world. 

SOLOMON. 

Of an entirely different order has been Solomon's influence on the world. His practi- 
cal wisdom and sagacity associated his name with that large collection of Proverbs 
which have been so potent a teaching-power among men. The book of Ecclesiastes too, 
with its strange blending of faith and despair, has gone under his name and extended his 
influence. David and Solomon stand as typical illustrations of the strongly-contrasted 
teaching-forces of the world. 

LESSONS. 
The Lessons which we have shaped from the studies of this quarter, and.some features 
of which it will be of advantage to try to recall in this review, have been as follows : i. 
Our Duty to Our Country: 2. Reverence for God: 3. Communion with God: 4* 
Moral Poison ; How to Detect and Eradicate it : 5. A Disloyal Son : 6. A Father's 
Love : 7. Use of Life's Opportunities : 8. Making the Right Start in Life : 9. Self-Con- 
secration : 10. The Pursuit of Wisdom: 11. The Downhill Road: 12. Character- 
building. 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

BY MRS. OLIVE POND AMIES. 



Gk>lden Text.~Tlie fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom. Prov. 
1:7. 

Point.~The fear of the Lord is the 
way to be wise and happy. 

Method. — How many of you have been 
to church this morning? AIL That is good in- 
deed—I wish every Sunday school scholar could say 
as much. And now will you tell truly just why you 
went to church ? Well, those might all be good rea- 
sons sometimes, but tell me now the great and best 
leason why you ottgkt to go to church. To worship 
God ; to learn wisdom ; to get that which will feed 
the soul and make it grow. Just as we go to the 
table to eat when we need food, so we go to church 
to get food for our spirit Who is the one that sets 
before us thb food? The preacher. Yes, and when 
the preacher is true, he will tell us of those things 
which we may do, and become pure and good and 
strong in the way of God. What was Solomon 
called ? The preacher, and we read in the Bible that 
** because the preacher was wise he taught the peo- 
ple knowledge," or wisdom. We have heard a great 
deal about wisdom this quarter. 

And we are told that Solomon tried to find out 
words which the people would listen to and under- 
stand. Now that b just what your kind teachers 
have been trying to do. They have tried to talk to 
you in words that you can understand, and have 
taught you many things, that you might be wise 
and good and true. Now to-day is our Review. 
We wish to find out how many of these Lessons you 
have learned, not simply just how many of the sto- 



ries you can repeat, though that is very good ; not 
only how many Golden Texts and Bible verses you 
remember, but there is another part greater and 
better than all that, and what we would Uke most 
and best to know is, how many of the lessons have 
made you really and truly wise. What is wisdom ? 
" The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 
Nothing would cheer your teachers' hearts so much 
as to know that these Lessons had made you love 
God more truly, had caused you to honor Him, and 
k>ve to do those things that please Him. Your 
teacher may not know all this, but God knows, and 
Kb blessing rests upon those who remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth. Who told us of 
that promise ? Solomon. Who was Solomon ? How 
many kings in Israel have you learned about ? Who 
tried to be king against God's will ? Who was Sok>- 
mon's father ? How okl was Sok>mon when he began 
to reign ? What was the great thing that Sok>mon 
did soon after he became king? Tell me all you can 
about the temple. 

These questions can be carried on to any extent 
in the judgment of the teacher, but I think this 
method of general questioning will be more profi^ 
able than to take each Lesion by itself and question 
for its history, as when first learned. Teachers 
should dwell upon "Things to Remember," and 
make practical, as far as may be, the *" Points ** de- 
veloped in each Lesson. 

Solomon had money and riches, much honor, and 
every pleasure, but what wise thing did he say that 
he had found at last? To fear God and keep His 
commandments, was the whole duty of man. 
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Lesson IX.] 



THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 



[Deo. 1, 1889. 



TUB.— The temple was begun in May, B. C. 1012 (the fourth year of Solomon's rdgn). Between aevea 

and eight years were occupied in the building of it. It was dedicated in October, 1005. 

PLAOI.~Mottnt Moriah, the northeastern hill of Jerusalem. 



THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Klii«s 8 : 54-83. (Reviwn), 



54 ' And it was so, that when Solomon had made 
an end of praying all this prayer and supplication 
mnto the Lord, he arose from before the altar ot the 
Lord, from kneeling on his knees with his hands 
spread forth toward heaven. 

55 And he stood, and blessed all the congregation 
of Israel with a loud voice, saying. Blessed be the 
Lord, that hath given rest unto his people Israel, 
according to all that he hath promised : there hath 
not 'failed one word of all his good promise, which 
he promised by the hand of Moses his servant. 

57 The Lord our God be with us, as he was with 
our fathers : let him not leave us, nor forsake us : 

5S That he may incline our hearts unto him, to 
walk in all hb ways, and to keep his commandments, 
and his statutes, and his judgments, which he com- 
manded our fathers. 



59 And let these my words, wherewith I hai«> 
made supplication before the Lord, be nigh unto 
the Lord our God day and night, that he maintain 
the cause of his servant, and'the cause of his people 
Israel, ' as every day shall require : 

60 That all the peoples of the earth may know 
that the Lord, he is God ; there is none else. 

61 Let your heart therefore be perfect with the 
Lord our God, to walk in his statutes, and to keep 
his commandments, as at this day. 

62 And the king, and all Israel with him, offered 
sacrifice before the Lord. 

63 And Solomon offered for the sacrifice of peace 
offerings, which he offered unto the Lord, two and 
twenty thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty^ 
thousand sheep. So the king and all the children 
of Israel dedicated the house of the Lord. 



'See2Chr. 7:l.&c. 



• Heb. /aUtn. 



* Heb. tk* thing of a day in its day. 



Subject :— Self-Consecration. 

Text \— ' The Lord ii in His holy temple ; let 
sll the esrth keep sUenee before Htm.**— Hab. 
s : ao. iSee Revision margin^ 

BecoUeetioni of LMt Lomoil— What was the 
subject ? What kind of wisdom did Solomon ask 
for? 

Another Aecoont.— A history of the erection 
and dedication of the temple is found in 2 Chron. 
dmps., 2-7. 



Analyiif.— I. Solomon praiiei Jfthveh for 
having given rest (a permanent home) to his peo- 
ple;— vj. 54-56. — II. An afpiration that, in 
view of what their God has done for them, the peo- 
ple may obey him :— »j. 57-58. III. That Jah- 

yeh may continue to defend Israel from its ene- 
mies;— »j. 59-61. — IV. The Sacriilees, carried 
on for many days, complete the dedication of the 
temple \—vs. 62-63. 



AHALTTIOAL QlTBSTIOlfS.— ^/ the conclusion of his dedicatory prayer what did Solomon do ?— Vs. 54.- 
In what attitude did he pronounce the benediction ?— Vs. 55. For what did he bles^ God ?— Vs. 56. How did 
he implore the continued Presence of the God of his fathers ?— Vs. 57. For what purpose was God's presence 
desired ? — Vs, 58. What national blessing- was asked for ?— Vs. 59-60. What was the final exhortation ? — 
Vs. 61. After this benediction what sacrifices were offered ?— Vs, 62-63. 

LESSOKS.—!. To worship and obey Ood is the first duty and highest privileg^e of intelligent bdngs : 
so the building of Solomon's temple was a good sign ; as the building of churches over all the land toniay is a 
good sign. People who worship God may not be perfect at all, but they are sure to be better and higher than 
people who do not worship. A party of sailors, shipwrecked on a strange coast, started inland to reconnoi- 
tre. One of them climbed a high bluff, whence he could see over the country. Turning to his mates he 
shouted, "Come on, we're all right, here's a church." See if you can tell why these shipwrecked sailors were 

safer where a church upreared its cross, than where there was none. 8. ** Beverenoe for Ood is the be 

ginning of wisdom," Solomon said ;— have you got that reverence ? If you have not, you may be very bright 

and smart, but you have begun wrong, and are not anywhere near wisdom. 8. Solomon dedicated tho 

Temple to Ood. To dedicate is to set apart for a sacxed purpose. Our churches are set apart for a sacred 
purpose : try if you can tell what that sacred puri>ose is. It b to help make you good and noble. You dose^ 
crate your church when you use it for any lower purpose. The church exists to elevate and ennoble the peo- 
ple ; nothing should be done in it that does not aim at that. 4. Have you dedicated yonnelf to God \ 

You are God's temple, St. Paul says, (i Cor. 3 : 16) ; your life is sacred because it proceeds from God, and 
you should use it nobly and sacredly. The humblest life is more important in God's eyes than the proudest 
temple. Never allow yourself to feel that your life is insignificant^ and that therefore it doesnt much matter 
what you do. You might be poor, homely, and stupid, but your life would still have sacredness and dignity 
tf you tried to act nobly. You can only become mean and insignificant by your own acts. Such as it is 
whatever it is, dedicate your life to God and you will make it great. 
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X.] SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. [Dec.8,iaw. 



TDDI.— Wholly indetermiiiate. Probtbly put the middls of Solomon's reign. PLAOB.— (i) JenisaWu 

(a) ShtSoa or Safaoa ^ipoan to have been a region of Arabia FeKz move than a thounnd 
n)Ues distant from Je 



THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Klnss 10 1 1-13. {Revtsum). 



I * And when tiie qoeen of Sheba heard of the 
fame of Solomon concerning the name of the Lord, 
she came to prove him with hard questions. 

s And she came to Jerusalem with a very great 
train, with cameb that bare spices, and very much 
gold, and precious stones ; and when she was come 
to Solomon, she communed with him of all that was 
in her heart. 

3 And Solomon told her all her questions; there 
was not anything hid from the king which he told 
her not 

4 And when the queen of Shdia had seen all the 
wisdom of Solomon, and tiie house that he had 
bnih, 

5 And the meat of his table, and the sitting of 
bis servants, and the ^attendance of his ministen, 
and their apparel, and his cupbearers, and his * as- 
cent by which he went up unto the house of the 
Lord ; there was no more spirit in her. 

6 And she said to the king, It was a true report 
that I heard in mine own bind of thine *acts, and of 
thy wisdom. 

7 Howbeit I believed not the words, until I came, 
and mine eyes had seen it ;and, behold, the half was 
not told me ; * thy wisdom and prosperity exoeedeth 
the fame which I heard. 



8 Happy are thy men, happy are these thy ser^ 
vants, which stand continually before th%, and that 
hear thy wisdom. 

9 Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted 
in thee, to set thee on the throne of Israel ; becaose^ 

.the Lord loved Israel forever, therefore made he 
thee king, to do judgment and justice. 

10 And she gave the king an hundred and twenty 
talents of gold, and of spices very great store, and 
precious stones ; there came no more such abundance 
of spices as these which the queen of Sheba gave to 
king Solomon. 

11 And the Jiavy also of Hiram, that brought goki 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty ol^ 

* almug trees and precious stones. 

IS And the king made of the almug trees * pillars 
for the house of the Lord, and for the king's house, 
harps also and psalteries for the singers ; there came 
no such almug trees, nor were seen, unto this day. 

13 And king Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba 
all her desire, whatsoever she asked, beside that 

* which Solomon gave her of his royal bounty. So- 
she turned, and went to her own land, ^ and her 
servants. 



•S«e8Chron.ix:l,etc ^Hth,tUmdm£. ^Ot, his bmnU String which hs^/trtdU,$ie, ^^.pj^trngs^ «Hebw^ 
ihmi hast addtd wisdom orndgoodmss to ths/ame. ^ln% Chron. ii : 6, ix : 10. €Ugum ints. Perhaps sandai 
* Or, a raiiimg, Heb. <s^o^. ^ Heb. which hsgavt hsr according to the hand^hi$tg Solomon^ 



•abject:— The Pursuit of Wisdom. 

Text:-** She eame from the uttermoet parti 
(tf the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; 
and behold, a greater than Solomon ia here." 
~M ATT. 1 2 : 42. {JSee J^evisicH.) 

BeooUectione of Last Lesson.~What was the 
subject? Give ageneraldescriptionof the Temple. 
For what purpose was it built ? 

The Kingdom of Solomon embraced an area of 



60,000 square miles, extending from the Euphrata 
to the Red Sea. 

Analysis. — L The Tisit of the Arabian 
qneen i-vs, i-a. — II. The eneonnter of wits, 
a tournament of question and answer ; the visitor 
is overwhelmed by the intellectual keenness and 
governmental power and magnifioence of Solomon ; 

— w. 3-S. IIL A hit of florid oriental flattery ; 

an interdiange of gifts; and the queen takes faier 
departure i^-vs. 6-13. 



AVALYTICAL QiUEVnO'SS.^For what specific ^rpou did thi ^%uen ^ Sheba com$ to Solomon ?— Vs, 
I. What presents did she bring and what froodom did she Mso?^Vs, 2. How did Solomon stcuid the ordeal 
of her questions ?— Vs. 3. IVhat ^ect did the magnificence of Solomon^ s court have upon the visitor ?— Vs. 
4-5. Whed highly complimentary remarhs did she address tothe king?— Vs, 6-9. What gifts did she lavish 
t^pon him ?— Vs. 10. What parenthesis is thrown in here, describing other riches of Solomon, and the use hf 
made of tlum *— Vs. 11-12. How did the visit of the queen of Sheba end ?— Kj. 1 3. 

LBSSOHS.— 1 . Knowledge is one thing, and wisdom is another thing. You may have much knowledge 
and very littlr^ wisdom. The difiference between knowledge and wisdom is this :— Knowledge is the posses- 
sion of information, such, for example, as you get at school ; Wisdom is the application of such knowledge 

to Ri^ht Livin^r, or the Conduct of Life. 2. Ton may call your day school a knowledge-school where you 

learn about things ; your Sunday school is a wisdom-school where you are urged toward high character and 
right conduct. The object of the public school b to inform you ; the object of the Sunday school is to in- 
spire you. 3. Knowledge is of the highest value only as it helps you to be wise in living. Knowledge 

unwisely usca does you more harm than good. When we say ot a person. He knows too much, we mean 
simply that he is foolish in the use of his kiiowledge.-^-4. The porsoit of wisdom is what Sheba's visit 
to Solomon means. She thought that Solomon had the voice of God (was a prophet) , and could teach her 
what we all want to 'knovt—howto wisely use our lives. We are no longer referred to Solomon, but to a 

gieater than Solomon for this divine wisdom. 6. The wisdom of Jesns is the highest that has ever 

been disclosed on this earth. It is therefore the most important study and practice we can engage in. He- 
sums it all up in Reverence and Obedience to God, and justice and kindness to our FBLLOWa.. 
On these two principles, honored every day by use, we can wisely order our lives. 
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LeMonXI.] 



SOLOMON'S FALL. 



[Deo. 15, 



TIME.— No very definite time can be assiipied to Solomon's moral declension, which was not an event bat 

a process. "When Solomon was old/' is ail the clue we have. He died B. C. 975. (Conjectural 

date.)- — PLACB.— The temples of the pagan gods were probably built on the Mount 

of Olives, for a long time afterward called the Mount of Offense. 



THE SCRIPTURE; 1 Kingrs 11 t 4-13. (Revision), 



4 For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, 
that his wives turned away his heart after other 
gods ; and his heart was not perfect with the Lord 
his God, as was the heart of David his father. 

5 For Solomon went after Ashtoreth, the goddess 
of the Zidonians, and atter Milcom the abomination 
of the Ammonites. 

6 And Solomon did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and went not fully after the 
Lord, as did David his father. 

7 Then did Solomon build an high place for 
Chemosh the abomination of Moab, in the mount 
that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech the abom- 
ination of the children of Anunon. 

8 And so did he for all his strange wives, which 
burnt incense and sacrifioed unto their gods. 

9 And the Lord was angry with Solomon, because 



his heart was turned away from the Lord, the God 
of Israel, which had appeared unto him twic«, 

10 And had commanded him concerning thb 
thing, that he should not go after other gods; bat 
he kept not that which the Lord commanded. 

11 Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon, For- 
asmuch as this * is done of thee, and thou hast not 
kept my covenant and my statutes, which I have 
commanded thee, I will surely rend the kingdom 
from thee, and will give it to thy servant. 

13 Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it, 
for David thy father's sake ; but I will rend it out 
of the hand of thy son. 

13 Howbeit I will not rend away all the kingdom ; 
but I will give one tribe to thy son, for David my 
servant's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake which I 
have chosen. 



>Heb. iswitktkte. 



Subject:— The Downhill Road. 

Text-" Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
■tandeth take heed leet he fall.-i Cor. 10 : 12. 

BeeoUeetioiiB of Last Leieon. —What was the 
subject? What ii the difference between knowl- 
edge and wisdom? Wliat wisdom, greater than 
Solomon's, are we set to study ? 



Analysis.— 1. 8olomon*s Apostaoy is attrib- 
uted to the influence of his foreign wives ; and was 
carried to the extreme of building altars for heath- 
en gods ;—pj. 4-8. — IL The Partition of his 
Kingdom is threatened, albeit with certain merci- 
ful mitigations ;— w. 9-13. 



AHALTTICAL QUESTIONS.—^/ what time, and by what means did Solomon fall away from the fakh 
^f his father f— Vs, 4. To what heathen rods did he accord a place in his worship ^—Vs. 5. By what acts 
did he show and confirm his aPostacy ?— Vs. 6-8. Hvw is the displeasure of the Lord (jakveh) at SohwwnU 
apostacy set forth *— Vs. 9-10. With what downfall of Power is Solomon threatened f*— Vs. 11, Horn is the 
threat qualified ?— Vs. 1 2. And still further mitigated ?— Vs. 13. 

WOBD STUDIES AHB CRITICAL EOTBS.-When Solomon was old:— According to i Kings ii: 
42 Solomon died in the 40th year of his reign. According to Josbphus {Aut. 8. 7 1 8) , in the 80th year. Fol- 
lowing Kings, he couki not have been more than so-SS years old at this time. ^Eis heart was SOt per- 

ieet. In the O. T. the word '*heart" means the whole j«(^— including intellect, affection, and wilL The word 
^'perfect" means ''undivided," m/w ; thus the meaning here is that Solomon's whole nature was ck>vea in 

twain,— he had no solid faith on which to buikL Went after Ashtoreth ; the word does not mean that he 

Personally worshipped strange gods ; yet he gave his sanction to such worship. Moleoh : thb was the god 

who was worshipped by the sacritoce of children. The image was that of a man with a bull's head and ex- 
tended arms, seated on a throne. Image and throne were of brass and were hollow, so as to be heated in 
every part by a fire built inside. Children were placed in these red-hot arms and burnt to death, their cries 
being drowned by the noise of drums and trumpets. It is not probable that children were thus sacrifioed in 
Solomon's time, but they certainly were under Ahab. (2 Kings 16:2.) — And the Lord ijakoeh) was aa- 
gry ; the word for anger here is, anaph, to snort ; literally was furious. The expression belongs to an age 
which attributed to its gods the wild and ungovernable passions of barbarous men. 

LESSOES.— 1. In spite of " wisdom," power and wealth. Solomon went the down-Mil road,— -leas wise, 
strong and noble at the end than at the beginning of his career. He lost his relish for pleasure and grandenr, 
his interest and confidence in men, his trust in God. The saying atttributed to him, ** Vanity of vanities; 
all is vanity," indicates that he found life, as he had lived it, not worth hving. Let as find out, so as to 

avoid, some of the mistakes that caused his failure in life. S. He was eztrayagant and ran deeply in 

debt This phgued and tormented hir» all his life, and made him resort to unkingly and unmanly shifts. 
He oppressed his people and gave away many cities to try to pay his debts. King Solomon's life says to 
the boys of this generation, Shun extravagance and keep out of debt. Many mean and dishonorable 
practices grow out of being in debt. Wear your clothes shiny and ragged and keep your self-respect, hot 
doB^ run in debt for a new suit. Debt is Kke any other trap ; very easy to get into, but very hard to get out 

of* S. Solomon was selfish ; lie oppressed and enslaved his people. He misused his power. You rightly 

despise a bully, why ? Because you know that it is right for the strong to protect and befriend the weak,— 
not to oppress them. Millions of men have tried to get happiness out of brains, money, mud power, npod 
selfishly. Not one of them ever succeeded. — 4. Solomon had the wrong idea of sneesis. Success b not 

proved by what you own, but by what you are. Noble character is the only success. 5. Solomon 

was disloyal to God— which is the same as to say that he turned hb back on what he knew to be the tmth. 
You know you ought to be truthful, honest, honorable, kind and good— are you trying ? If not, you are on 
the Downhill Road. 
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iMMon xn.] CLOSE O F SOLOMON'S REIQN. 

TIXE.— Solomon died B. C. 975. ^PLACB.— Jerusalem. 



[Deo. 22, 1889. 



THE SCRIPTURE:—! Klnss 11 : 26-43. (Revision), 



a6 And Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, an Ephraim- 
ite of ^eredah. a servant of Solomon, whose moth- 
er^ name was Zer^ah« a widow woman, he also 
Hfted up his hand against the king. 

37 And this was the cause that he lifted up his 
hand against the king : Solomon built Millo, and 
ropaired the breach of the dty of David "Cm father. 

a8 And the man Jeroboam was a mighty man of 
valour : and Solomon saw the young man that he 
was industrious, and he gave him charge over all 
the * labour of the house of Joseph. 

39 And It came to pass at that time, when Jero- 
boam went out of Jerusalem, that the prophet Ahi- 
jah the Si)0onite found him in the way : now Aki- 
jah had clad himself with a new garment ; and they 
two were alone in the field. 

JO And Ahijah laid hold of the new garment that 
was on him, aind rent it in twelve pieces. 

31 And he said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces : 
for thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold, 
I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, 
and will give ten tribes to thee : 

32 (But he shall have one tribe, for my servant 
David's sake, and for Jerxisalem's sake, the dty 
which I have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel : ) 

33 Because that they have forsaken me, and have 
wora^pped Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zid^nians, 
Chemosh the god of Moab, and Mil^om the god of 
the children of Ammon ; and they have not walked 
in my ways, to do that which is right in mine eyes, 
and to ketp my statutes and my judgments, as did 
David his father. 

34 Howbeit I will not take the whole kingdom out 
of his hand: but I will make him prince all the days 



of his life, for David my servant's sake, whom I 
chose, * because he kept my commandments and my 
statutes : 

-<S But I will take the kingdom out of his son's 
hand, and will give it unto thee, even ten tribes. 

36 And unto his son will I give one tribe, that 
David my servant may have a lamp alway before 
me in Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen me 
to put my name there. 

37 And I will take thee, and thou shalt reign * ac- 
cording to all that thy soul desireth, and shalt be 
king over IsraeL 

38 And it shall be, if thou wilt hearken unto all 
that I command thee, and wilt walk in my ways, 
and do that which is right in mine eyes, to keep my 
statures and my commandments, as David my ser- 
vant did ; that I will be with thee, and will buiki thee 
a sure house, as I built for David, and will give Is- 
rael unto thee. 

39 And I will for thb afflict the seed of David, 
but not forever. 

40 Solomon sought therefore to Idll Jeroboam : 
but Jeroboam arose and fled into Egypt, unto Shi- 
shak king of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the 
death of Solomon. 

41 1 Now the rest of the *acts of Solomon, and all 
that he did, and his wisdom, are they not written in 
the book of the actsx>f Solomon ? 

43 And the time that Solomon reigned in Jerusa- 
lem over all Israel was forty years. 

43 And Solomon slept with his fathers, and was 
burled in the dty of David his father : and Rehobo- 
am his son reigned in his stead. 



> Heb. cloud up. * Heb. ^mrdeit. 



^ali. 



*■ See 8 Chron. be, 29. &c > Or. wm^. 



Subject:— Character Building. 

Text:— ** Let oi hear the eonclniion of the 
whole matter : Fear Ood and keep hie 00m- 
maadmente; for thie ii the whole datj of 
man. — Eccl. 12:13. In the Revision this verse 
reads:—'* This is the end of the matter ; all hath 
been heard: Fear God and keep his command- 
ments ; for this is the duty of all men." 

Beeollectioaf of Last Leeeon.— What was 
the subject ? What disloyalty to Jahveh was Solo- 
mon guilty of ? What consequences were to fol- 
low ? What were Solomon's real sins ? 



• Or, who Ar/r. • Or, <« 
Or, matUrs. 

Analyiii.- 1. Jeroboam attracts the attention 



of the Idng, and is advanced to an important posi- 
tion i-^s. 2ib-^ II. Ahijah. a prophet, appears 

on the scene, and stirs Jeroboam up to rebellion ;— 

vs. 39-31. III. Venet 81^-36 are in substance a 

repetition of the indictment in the last lesson. 

IV. Further promiiei of Jeroboam ;— »j. 37-38. 

V. The flrit attemnt of Jeroboam not sue* 

cessful;-^^. 40. VI. Beath of Solomon;— vj. 



AHALTTICIL Q1TB8TI0V8.— H^>la/ reM how appeared in Solomon's ksngdomJ—Vs. 36. How had 
Jtroboam guinea th4 confidence emd favor of the king}— Vs. 37-38. By whom and in what manner was re- 



». Whed means did Solomon take to crush tfus ret/eUton r—y^s. 40. 

troks written about Solomon which have not come dotunto us? — Vs. 41. How long did Solomon reign, 
« here was he buried^ and who succeeded him ?— Vs. 41-43. 

LB880H8.— 1. Solomon built the temple, and a great empire, but he did not build for himself a noble 
character. He was not, therefore, truly wise. If any one should laugh at you for saving this, and should 
sneeringly ask, ^Are you wiser than Solomon ?"— let your answer be,^* I hope so ; for I follow a greater than 

Solomon.^' 2. Joins was wiser than Solomon, although he said and did what brought death upon him 

early, while Solomon lived to be old. Jesus was poor; Solomon was rich. Jesus lived Tor others ; Solomon 
Bved for himself. Solomon built a great and splendid empire ; Jesus attracted a few poor fishermen. But 

**tbe end crowns the work." Solomon's empire fell to the dust ; Jesus' empire swavs the world. S. g^. 

emoa built on Selfishness: Jeene bnilt on Loye. Turn it which way you will, a life of selfishness is a me 
of folly. Doubt it who wilL^ life of love is a life of wisdom. 4. A. enaraeter built on selfishness must de- 
teriorate more and more. That it is unlovely and unhappy are theleast ot its miseries. 5* Charaoter- 

is the business of this life. Begin with Truth, add Honesty, Justice, Self -Control. Labor alone 



ena51e you to do this : labor therefore with all diligence. Let your windows be transparent Honor and 
Sincerity, with Truth in God and Love to Man add course to course to a structure of noble character that 
will, thus built, outlast the finest structure on the gk>be, and the globe itself. 
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UNIVERSALIST CALENDAR^, 1890. 
With portraits of G. L. Demarest, D.Dm and 
Almon Gunnison. D.D. Arranged by Mrs. 
Gertrude Rugg field. Pnce 50 cents. Bos- 
ton, Universalist Publishing: House. 

We put this handsome and very taking 
Calendar among the books, because it is 
a book. Stripped from its background 
and bound, it would be a little volume 
worth keeping ; a handy reference to some 
facts and dates of denominational interest, 
not elsewhere readily accessible ; a collec- 
tion of little poemettes from the young 
compiler's own pen, true in thought and 
feeling, and dainty and felicitous in ex- 
pression; well chosen extracts from the 
writings of many of our ministers, which 
speak well for the range, depth and power 
-of our Church-thought ; and to crown all, 
the life-like portraits of two of our best 
Icnown, best loved, and best looking min- 
isters, whose faces fit the ovals to a T. 
The only fault we can find with this very 
tasteful piece of work is that the quaint 
and picturesque chapel which forms the 
centrepiece ought to be named and located. 
Many will want to know where it is. 
ESS A YS DOCTRINAL AAD PRAC- 
TICAL, 
By fifteen Clergymen. With an introduction 
by H. W. Thomas, D.D. Edited by O. Cone, 
D. D., President of Buchtel College. Pric4 %\joo. 
University Press. Boston, Unlversalist PubUsh- 



A broad-minded Methodist clergyman 
<not quite in touch with Methodist ortho- 
doxy), writes an Introduction to the essays 
of fifteen Unlversalist clergymen, some of 
whom are suspected of being not quite in 
touch with Unlversalist orthodoxy. Now 
we shall have the opportunity to find out 
whether it is a wolf or a lamb that is stir- 
ring, in our well-kept fold : and the three- 
headed dog who guards the gate of our 
compact little hades will line up his back- 
bone, raise his right fore-foot to " a point," 
and listen. 

A first glance at the book is re-assuring. 
There is nothing lurid about it. The writ- 



BOOK NOTICES. 

ers are certainly masters of a style which 
is free from ambiguity: no reaider need 
mistake their meaning. A first reading 
discloses the entire absence of merely neg- 
ative criticism. Every essay is affirmative 
and constructive ; and every writer appar- 
ently writes from a spirit saturated with 
loyalty to faith. In this sense, no more 
orthodox book has been published in this 
generation. Each writer^s motive is trans- 
parent in his work, — he wants to broaden 
and deepen the foundations of his faith. 
The first essay in the book, " But Yet a 
Child of God," — a paper of extraordinary 
reach, force, and beauty, is really the 
key-note to the whole ; and this is more re- 
markable because, as the Editor advises 
us, **the papers have been prepared by 
their authors in entire independence of 
one another and without a knowledge of 
the opinions set forth by their fellow con- 
tributors." Space does not permit the ex- 
tended comment which the volume invites. 
The book exhibits Universalism as seek- 
ing — and in large and helpful measure 
finding — its real universality. 
THE BIRTH FROM ABO VE, 
By the Rev. Charles Pollen Lee. No. 6» of 
** Manuals of Faith and Duty;" edited by J. S. 
Cant well, D.D. Price, 25 cents, net. 

There is, at any rate, no heterodoxy in 
this little monograph. Strictly within the 
lines of the Consensus of Faith, the author 
has developed the standard doctrine of Re- 
generation ; but with a freshness of state- 
ment, a rationality of treatment, a frequency 
of practical application, a direct and ear- 
nest urgency of appeal, which can scarcely 
fail to impress the reader. It is a whole- 
some antidote to the rigid and sunless mate- 
rialism which binds and envelops so many 
modem hearts. The author holds to a 
certain periodicity in the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and confidently predicts a rapidly- 
approaching season of spiritual awaken 
ing. The book has an added charm in the 
grace and finish of its literary form. 



CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 



1. My Creator and Father has given me this life 
in trust for the noblest use I can make of it. 

2. He has sent me a grrat Teacher and Saviour 
by following whom I am sure to live a noble life. 

3. By obeying this divine Teacher I get the grreat 
happiness ol knowing: :— 

4. That I belong to God : and am to live forever. 

5. That God's good-will toward me is perfect. 

6. That my Saviour can impart to me the moml 
power to overcome all the evils that threaten my 
soul« and enable me to live a strong, sweet and 
gracious life, beautiful here and glorious hereafter. 



7. That my Saviour can impart to me such love 
and good-will toward my fellow-creatures that 1 can 
greatly serve them, and make the world better for 
my living in it. 

8. Since Jesus my Lord brings me these glad 
tidings, 1 can say :— 

*Wa wonder the angels setng:—*' Glory to God in 
the highest ! ^ no wonder the world keeps a Christ- 
mas Festival of love and gladness— for all that our 
hearts can desire is contained in God's Christwuu 
Message. 
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A OHRISTMAS STUDY. 



** This is the month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heave's eternal Kingr, 
Our great redemption from above did bring." 
—Milton. 
** O thou child of many prayers ! 
Life hath quicksands—life hath snares !" 

—Longfellow. 
** Even so it is not the will of your Father which 
is in Heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish." 



Whose birth does Christmas commemorate ? 

The birth of Jesus, the Christy our Saviour. 

Luke 2:11; Matthew 2: 11. 

Jesus is the nanuy and Christ is the title of our 
Lord. The name Jesus is from the Hebrew, and 
means "Saviour;" Ch^st is from the Greek, and 

means "Anointed Lord." Christmas began hrst 

to be observed about A.D. 130. 

Where was Jesus bom ? 

In Bethlehem of Judea^ a city of Palestine. 

.Atf/A^AtfM means the *iiouse of bread." It was 
in thb same city that David, the Psalmbt, was bom, 
more than a thousand years before Jesus. 

How many years ago was Jesus bom ? 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-three years ago. 

It was of course intended to date the Christian era 
from the exact year of Jesus' birth. But this prac- 
tice did not begin until about the middle of the sixth 
century, and the learned monk, Dionysius, who 
made the difficult computation, placed the event, by 
an error in his figures, about four years too late. 
Jesus was born about four years before our era be- 
gins, (A. U. C. 750) » or '893 years ago. 

Why do we begin to count time from the birth of 
Jesus? 

Becauu we consider his birth the most important 
event in the history of our race. 

It has proved itself to be so by the greatness of its 
results. Christianity is the religion of the strongest 
and most highly civilized races of the world. The 
new moral force that was developed from the advent 
of Jesus has wrought out the highest personal and 
social results yet -achieved by our race ; and it still 
works with an increasing energy. There are greater 
effects yet to be produced by it on earth ; and there 
are vastly greater spiritual results hidden from us 
^behind the yeW^— Hebrews 6:19; 2 Corinthians 
3 : 16-iB ; Philippians 2 : 10-11. 

Why is Christmas celebrated as a special season 
of joy and good*will? 

Because the advent of Jesus is the highest proof 
which God has given of His good-will for us. 

—John 3 : 16-17 ; Matthew 11 : 28-30 ; Romans 
«: 38-39;! John 4: 14. 

The advent was the sign of the inhnite love of 
God, embodying itself in the Christ, to work out the 
redemption of man from evil 

What reason had man for doubting God's good- 
will to him? 

The existence of evil. 

The evils which beset us are many and great. We 
divide them into two classes— natural and moral. 
The so-called natural evils are such as disease, pain 
and death. The moral evils are such as ignorance, 
vice, selfishness, and, worst of all, that strange dis- 
position in us to do wrcmg when we know better, 
which is definitely called j/«.— See Romans 7 : 19-25. 
All the disorder and wretchedness of life arise from 



these evils. The youngest, the happiest, the best 
are exposed to them. For example : — We must all 
leave this earth ; we have no permanent home here. 
We do not know how long we can stay ; but, in a 
hundred years, how few of the millions now living 
will be left here ! , Personally, if we live to be old, 
we must certainly part with our parents and many 
friends. If we die young, they must mourn for us. 
And they and we, dying, go— where ? This great 
mystery and sorrow rests on each one of us and up- 
on all our race. Beside it is that other great sorrow 
and mystery— the liability of the young, the hope- 
ful, the beloved, to the taint and earthly ruin of 
moral evil We can sometimes temporarily forget 
these evils ; but we cannot face them without God.— 
Romans 8 : 18-21, 31-37. 

How does the advent of Jesus remove the doubt 
which the existence of evil throws upon God's good- 
will to us ? 

Jesus' advent is the witness of God's purpose to 
redeem us from the power of evil. 

Among the messages that Jesus brings us are 
these:— God is our Father, and in spite of all that 
appears to the contrary. He loves us; He has sent 
Jesus to inspire us with the power to overcome evil, 
both natural and moral. Christ is stronger tham 
evil, and we need not be under the tyranny of moral 
evil another day if we will obey him. All natural 
and inevitable evil has a soul of goodness in it. For 
example :— We must all die, but God has shown us, 
through Christ, that death does not kill us, but in- 
troduces us to a greater life. Jesus passed through 
death to show us this.— Revelation i : 18. As to the 
darkest evil of all, wilful transgression— sin— God 
has told us thrDugh Christ that, deadly as sin is, 
love and love's sacrifice can conquer it. Jesus suf 
fered on the cross to show us this. And more evem 
than this— God has revealed to us, through Christ, 
His great purpose to enable all of us, by the educa- 
tion and through the co-operation of our own wills, 
to overcome every evil, and finally to enter upon aa 
eternal life of goodness, power and progress. This 
is said of Jesus '.—Matthew 1 : 21; John 1 : 29 ; Acts 
3 : 26 ; Romans 5 : 20-21 ; 8 : 31-39 ; 14 : 8-9 : 2 Cor- 
inthians 5 : 18-19 ; Ephesians 1 : 9-10 ; Philippians 
2:9-11; Colossians i : 19-20 ; i Timothy 2:5-6; He- 
brews 2:9; vjohn 2 : 2 ; 4 : 14 ; I Corinthians 15 : 22- 
28. This Jesus said himself .—John 3 : 35, taken to- 
gether with 6 : 37-40 ; 12 : 32 ; 17:2; Luke 15 : 4-7 ; 

taken together with John 10 : 11-16. Jesus the 

Christ founded and inspired his church on earth 
with these divine energies and hopes;— and hb 
church is today his living witness and instrument.— 
Colossians 1 : 18 ; Ephesians i : 22-23. 

What is the high and joyful message brought by 
Jesus called ? 

The Gospel.— ^hKVi 1:1; Romans 1 : i. 

What does "Gospel" mean ? 

Glad tidings.— Luke, 4 : 18 : 8 : 1 ; Romans 10 : 15. 

Never allow yourself to think of God's Christmas 
message as if it were bad tidings in any sense, or to 
anybody. It is good tidings for the bad and wick- 
ed, because it tells them, with solemn emphasis, that 
they can and must leave the sins which else wcmld 

destroy them. It is good tidings for the good and 

faithful, because it assures them that they are right, 
and have the approbation and love of their Creator 
and Father. To be conscious of God's approval is 
the deepest happiness of life. 
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Ne-w Store. 

Fresh Stock. 

Improved. Facilities. 

We call attention to our stock, from which selections can be made for 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 

It includes 
OXFORD TEACHERS' BIBLES. 

President Capen of Tufts College says of them : " In my judgment 
the * Oxford ' Bible, in its different varieties and styles, surpasses all 
others in accuracy, clearness of type, fulness of marginal notes and 
references, where such are used ; m a word, in every requisite of a 
perfect English Bible. 

ENGLISH BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 

In all sizes and prices. 
FAMILY BIBLES. 

A fresh stock. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

The latest and most popular works in this line at the lowest prices. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

^ A large variety, from which a selection can be made to suit all tastes 
and purses. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The latest works of the most popular writers in this line. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Particular attention is given to furnishing the freshest and ablest 
works in this line. 

UNIVERSALIST BOOKS. 

Our assortment in this line is large. Many of the Books are well 
adapted for Presents. 

Send for our full descriptive Catalogue of 86 pages. 



Any Book in the market promptly supplied. Particular atten- 
tion given to filling orders by mail, which will be carefully put up. 



Your Patronage is solicited. 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

30 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES CAVERLY, General Agent. 
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